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ON  THE  ORIGINAL  PORTRAIT  OF  MICHEL  ANGELO  BY 
LEO  LEONE,   «IL  CAVALI^RE  AJRETINO." 

By  C.  D.  E.  FORTNUM,  P.8.A. 

THE  sixth,  or  as  some  authorities  have  told  us,  the  fourth 
day  of  March  in  this  present  year,  1875,1  is  the  fourth 
centenary  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Michel  Angelo 
Buonarroti,  the  greatest  artist  whom  the  world  has  known 
since  the  decline  of  Grecian  classic  sculpture. 

The  Florentines,  justly  proud  of  their  world-famed  ances- 
tral compatriot,  purpose  doing  honour  to  his  memory  by  a 
great  festival,  to  be  held  in  the  course  of  the  current  year,  if 
not  upon  the  natal  day. 

I  would  fain  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  a  small 
contribution — my  pebble  to  the  recording  heap — the  which,  as 
it  will  make  known  what  I  believe  to  be  an  authentic  por- 
trait taken  directly  from  the  living  model,  may  be  accepted 
as  a  humble  introduction  to  so  highly  interesting  an  object. 

The  stern,  yet  kindly  and  deeply  chiselled  features  of  that 
great  Florentine  master  of  the  three  sister  arts  are  familiar 
to  all  of  us,  and  we  accept  as  likenesses  of  approximate 
accuracy  the  numerous  portraits,  by  which,  through  the 
medium  of  sculpture,  painting,  or  engraving,  they  have 
become  universally  known.  But  when  we  inquire  after  the 

1  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  nacque'* 

record,  made  by   his  father,  of  Michel  "  1474  is  the  Forentine  computation 

Angelo's  birth  : —  from  the  Conception,  1475  was  the  year 

"  Ricordo  come  oggi  qnesto  dl  6  Marzo  of  his  birth."     (C.  H.  W.)     By  the  "  old 

1474    mi  nacque   un   fanciuUo    mastio  :  style,"  when  the  year  commenced  on  the 

posigli  nome  Michel-aynolo  e  nacque  mi  25th  March,  the  6th  would  be  computed 

essendo  io  potestd,  di  Caprese  ed  a  Caprese  in  the  earlier  year. 

VOL.  xxxii.  (No.  125).  n 
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originals  from  which  these  numerous  copies  have  been 
repeated  or  derived,  and  would  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  how 
many  portraits  of  Michel  Angelo  are  known  to  exist,  which 
have  been  actually  taken  either  from  the  living  head  or 
executed  during  "  the  master's  "  life,  we  shall  find  that  they 
are  somewhat  rare. 

Firstly,  let  us  inquire  which  of  them  are  works  of  sculp- 
ture. Perhaps  the  foremost  on  the  list,  and  that  which  is 
considered  by  many  authorities,  as  one  of  the  best  authenti- 
cated portraits,  will  be— 

I.  The  bronze  head,  fixed  upon  a  bust  of  biyio  morato 
marble,  which  is  now  preserved  in  :  the  Sindaco's  reception 
hall  at  the  Conservator's  palace  on  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
This  bust  has  been,  but  without  any  foundation,  ascribed  to 
Angelo's  own  hand,  and  also,  with  some  greater  probability, 
to  his  pupil  Guglielmo  della  Porta.  Vasari,  however  (Vita, 
p.  260,  ed.  Lemonnier),  tells  us  that  it  was  the  handiwork  of 
Daniele  Ricciarelli  da  Vol  terra.  After  describing  the  medal 
executed  by  the  Cavalie're  Leone,  he  writes  :  "  Of  Michel- 
agnolo  we  have  no  other  portrait  but  two  in  painting, 
one  by  the  hand  of  Bugiardino,  and  the  other  by  Jacopo 
del  Conte,  with  one  of  bronze  in  full  relief  by  Daniello 
Ricciarelli." 

It  is  presumed  that  the  Capitoline  bronze  head  is  here 
referred  to,  although  termed  by  Vasari  "  di  tutto  rilievo," 
probably  to  distinguish  it  as  a  head  merely,  and  not  the 
entire  bust.  Neither  of  those  painted  portraits  recorded  by 
Vasari  are  now  known  to  exist. 

This  bust  is  engraved  in  outline  in  Righetti's  folio  work 
"II  Campidoglio"  (vol.  ii.  pp.53,  54;  tav.  ccxlviii.),  and 
was  presented  to  the  Capitoline  Museum  by  Antonio 
Borioni,  a  Roman  antiquary  and  author  of  "  Collectanea 
Antiquitatum  Romanorum." 

It  is  a  fine  bold  work,  full  of  the  cinque-cento  character, 
probably  faithful  rather  than  idealised  or  highly  elaborated, 
and  with  every  token  of  originality.  It  represents  Angelo  as 
considerably  beyond  middle  age ;  the  fracture  of  the  nose, 
which  he  suffered  from  Torregiano  in  his  youth,  distinctly 
shown,  although  Righetti  tells  us  that  it  is  "  tralasciata,"  not 
represented.  It  is  now  so  long  since  I  have  seen  this  bronze 
that  I  cannot  sufficiently  recollect  my  own  impression  on  that 
point,  but  I  am  assured  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hemans,  who 
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kindly  examined  it  recently  at  my  request,  that  such  is  the 
case.  He  could  not,  however,  learn  that  any  photograph 
had  been  taken  of  this  bust. 

II.  At  Oxford  there  is  another  portrait  head  in  bronze  ;  a 
fine  work,  seemingly  cast  from  a  wax  model,  and  by  an  able 
sculptor  of  the  sixteenth  century.     It  is  fixed  upon  a  recent 
bust,  executed  in  plaster,  and  was  given  to  the  University 
by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Woodburn.     Angelo  is  represented  m 
old  age,  the  fracture  of  the  nose  not  very  distinctly  shown 
when  seen  in  profile,  although  at  the  front  view  the  bridge 
certainly  seems  to  have  been  broken.     The  question  arises, 
Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  replica  of  the  Capitoline  head  1     But  of 
this  I  have  very  little  doubt. 

III.  In  the  Casa  Buonarroti  at  Florence  is  a  portrait  bust 
in  bronze,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Giovanni  Bologna, 
but  on  what  authority  we  know  not,  neither  is  there  any 
record  of  its  having  been  taken  from  the  life.     With  equal 
probability  it  may  have  been  moulded  from  that  in  marble 
on  the  tomb  in  Sta.  Croce,  or  a  later  cast  from  the  Capito- 
line model.     I  am,  however,  assured  by  Mr.  Heath  Wilson 
that  it  is  an  indifferent  work. 

IV.  A  more   important  one,  also  ascribed  to  Giovanni 
Bologna,  is  a  bust,  entirely  of  bronze,  now  in  the  Museo 
Nationale   at   Florence,  for  a  photograph  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Heath  Wilson,  who  is  now  engaged  upon  a 
Life  of  Angelo,  and  who   courteously   furnished   me  with 
information   upon   the   subject   of  these   Florentine  ^  busts. 
On    comparing    the    photograph    with   the    engraving    of 
the    Capitoline    bust    in   Righetti,    it    at    once    becomes 
apparent  that  they  are  precisely  similar,  not  only  in  the 
head    but    in  the   drapery,    from    which    we    may   infer 
that  this  Florentine  bust    was  cast    in    a   mould  formed 
upon   the    Capitoline   bronze   head  with   marble    drapery, 
and   carefully  elaborated.     This   is    further   confirmed   by 
a  fine  photograph  of  the  Capitoline  bust  which  my  friend 
Professor  Westwood  found  at  Oxford,  and  which  he  tells  me 
exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Florentine  bust,  as  also 
with  the  bronze  head  draped  with  plaster  which  is  preserved  at 
Oxford.    The  inference  to  be  arrived  at  is,  that  the  Capitoline 
bronze  is  the  original  work  of  Dan.  da  Volterra,  and  the 
Oxford  head  probably  a  contemporary  replica,  from  the  former 
of  which  the  Florentine  and  other  busts  of  similar  model  have 
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been  subsequently  moulded  and  cast.  A  proof  how  easily 
the  world  is  satisfied  with  generalities  may  be  inferred  from 
the  comparative  neglect  of  this  interesting  cotemporary  por- 
trait bust  in  the  Capitoline  apartments,  one  of  the  two 
original  plastic  icons  of  Buonarroti  referred  to  by  Vasari, 
which  seems  to  be  but  little  known  and  less  appreciated  even 
at  Rome  and  Florence,  and  hardly  deemed  worthy  of  a 
photograph.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  at  a  time  when 
much-talked-of  preparations  are  being  made  for  a  festa  in 
honour  of  the  greatest  modern  master  of  that  art,  by  means 
of  which  he  has  been  so  well  portrayed  by  his  friend  and 
pupil. 

Y.  In  the  "  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts/'  (vol.  xix.  pp.  330, 
331),  is  described  and  figured  a  bronze  bust  of  Angelo,  also  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  was  exhibited  by  M.  Beudeley  at 
the  "  Muse'e  Retrospectif "  in  1865,  and  is  stated  as  being  a 
replica  of  that  last-mentioned  (No.  IV.),  and  said  to  be  similar 
to  that  ascribed  to  Giovanni  Bologna,  and  now  in  the  Casa 
Buonarroti  (No.  III.).  The  nose  on  M.  Beudeley's  bust  is 
represented  as  broken. 

VI.  A  bust  in  bronze,  of  sixteenth  century  workmanship, 
formerly  belonged  to,  and  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  the  objects 
of  art  belonging  to,  M.  Piaud  in  Paris. 

VII.  We  next  have  the  marble  bust  which  occupies  the 
central  position  on  the  monument,  constructed  after  Vasari's 
design,  in  Sta.  Croce  at  Florence.     Of  this  we  learn  from  him 
and  from  other  authority  that  it  was  modelled,  after  the 
great  sculptor's  death,  by  Giovanni  Battista  Lorenzi,  who 
was  assisted  in  portraying  the  features  by  a  mask  cast  in 
plaster  directly  from  the  deceased  head — "  che  fu  ricavato 
dalla  maschera  di  lui  dopo  la  sua  morte" 

How  graphic  is  the  account  given  by  cotemporary  writers 
of  the  opening  of  that  coffin  in  which  their  beloved  master's 
body  had  been  conveyed  from  Rome,  where  he  died,  to  his 
native  Tuscan  capital !  The  old  man,  although  twenty-five 
days  had  passed,  looked  hardly  dead,  but  sleeping  ;  the  calm, 
serious  expression  of  the  face,  except  in  pallor,  scarcely 
differing  from  that  it  bore  when  alive. 

VIII.  In  describing  the  catafalque  erected  in  S.  Lorenzo  in 
honour  of  M.  Angelo  at  the  ceremonial  of  his  funeral,  Vasari 
tells  us  that  on  the  socle  of  the  surmounting  pyramid,  nine 
braccia  high,  on  each  of  two  sides  was  an  oval  compartment, 
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bearing  "  a  portrait  from  the  life,  and  admirably  executed  by 
Santi  Buglioni,"  the,sculptor.  This  portrait  was  probably  exe- 
cuted in  gesso  duro,  or  in  terra  cotta.  The  Buglioni  family 
were  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Delia  Robbia,  and  had 
inherited  from  them  the  secret  of  the  art  of  their  admirable 
glazed  terra  cotta  sculpture  ;  but  whether  this  portrait  was 
of  such  a  nature  is  doubtful,  and  we  are  not  informed,  nor 
do  we  know  its  ultimate  fate. 

In  the  ambulacra,  near  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  the 
SS.  Apostoli  at  Rome,  is  a  marble  cenotaph  formerly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  in  memory  of  Michel  Angelo. 
It  is  a  mural  monument,  without  inscription,  representing 
the  recumbent  figure  of  an  old  man  seemingly  like  Angelo, 
about  which  little  seems  to  have  been  actually  known  until 
1823,  when  the  Cav.  Filippo  de  Romanis  directed  attention 
to  it,  believing  that  it  had  been  sculptured  to  record  the 
great  artist's  death  and  temporary  sepulture  in  that  parish. 
His  pamphlet  was,  however,  answered  by  a  letter  printed 
by  Nicola  Ratti,  and  directed  to  the  Canonico  Domenico 
Moreni,  in  which  he  denied  that  the  cenotaph  referred  to 
Michel  Angelo,  but  to  a  Doctor,  medico,  one  Filippo  Eusta- 
chio  da  Macerata.  The  features,  however,  bear  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  of  Michel  Angelo. 

I.  I  will  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  portrait  medals, 
first  and  foremost  of  which  is  that  which  forms  the  principal 
subject  for  our  consideration.  Vasari  tells  us,  in  his  Life  of 
Angelo  (p.  260,  Lemonnier  ed.),  that  "  About  that  time  the 
Cavalier  Leone  made  the  portrait  of  Michelagnolo  in  a 
medal,  very  lively  (or  life-like)  ;  on  the  reverse  of  which, 
and  to  humour  him,  he  represented  a  blind  man  led  by  a 
dog,  with  these  words  around — DOCEBO  INIQVOS  VIAS  TVAS,  ET 
TMPII  AD  TE  CONVERTENTVR,  and  because  this  pleased  Michel- 
agnolo greatly,  he  gave  Leone  a  model  in  wax  by  his  own 
hand  of  Hercules  crushing  Antaeus,  with  some  of  his  draw- 
ings/' 2  Vasari  further  says  that  many  copies  have  been 

2  "  Ed  in  quel  tempo  il  Cavaliere  Leone  cera,  con  certi  suoi  disegni.     Di  Michel- 

ritrasse  in    una    medaglia  Michelagnolo  agnolo  non  ci  e  altri  ritratti  che  duoi  di 

molto  vivacemente  ed  a  compiacenza  di  pittura ;  uno  di  mano  del  Bugiardino,  e 

lui  gli  f ece  nel  rivescio  un  cieco  guidato  1'altro  di  Jacopo  del  Conte ;  ed  uno  di 

da  un  cane,  con  queste  lettere  attorno  bronzo  di  tutto  rilievo,  fatto  da  Daniello 

Docebo  iniqvos  via*   tvas  et  impii  ad   te  Ricciarelli  ;  e  questo  del  cavalier  Lione  ; 

convertentvr  e  perchd  gli  piacque  assai  gli  da  e  quali  se  n'e  fatte  tante  copie,  che 

dond  Michelagnolo    un    modello  d'uno  n'  ho  visto,  in  molti  luoghid'  Italia  efuori, 

Ercole  che  scoppia  Anteo,  di  suo  mano,  di  assai  numero." 
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made  of  this  work,  probably  meaning  thereby  that  a  large 
number  of  examples  were  cast  therefrom. 

L  This  medal  (the  obverse  and  reverse  of  which  are  accu- 
rately represented  in  the  accompanying  plate),  which  is  of 
bronze  and  circular,  is  2^  in.  in  diameter.  On  the  obverse 
is  the  bust  of  Angelo,  looking  to  the  right  of  the  beholder, 
the  hair  in  close-lying  locks,  the  beard  somewhat  long  and 
ragged  at  the  tip  ;  the  bust  is  enveloped  in  a  loose  mantle, 
above  which  a  careless  roll  shirt  collar  is  visible  ;  beneath 
the  bust  is  the  name  LEO,  and  around,  within  a  beaded 
edging,  is  the  legend  MICHAEL  ANGELVS.  BONARROTVS.  FLO. 

K.  AES.  ANN  88. 

The  reverse  has  for  subject  a  blind  old  man,  loosely 
draped,  and  with  cap  on  head,  walking,  and  led  by  a  dog ; 
his  right  arm  is  advanced  leaning  on  a  staff,  to  which  a 
rosary  of  beads  seems  to  be  attached ;  from  the  arm  a 
gourd  is  suspended,  and  the  dog's  cord  is  in  the  hand  ;  trees 
are  in  the  background.  The  surrounding  legend  reads  DOCEBO. 
INIQVOS.  v.  T.  as.  IMPII.  AD.  TECONVER.  It  is  from  the  51st 
Psalm,  13th  verse  :  "  Then  shall  I  teach  thy  ways  unto  the 
wicked,  and  sinners  shall  be  converted  unto  thee." 

Gaetani,  in  the  Museum  Mazzuchellianum  (Venice,  1761 
fol.),  tells  us  that  the  reverse  of  this  medal  is  also  found 
on  one  in  that  collection,  which  he  presumes  to  be  of  ante- 
rior date,  from  its  having  on  the  obverse  a  portrait  head  of 
Giuliano  della  Rove  re,  who  died  in  1513,3  and  to  whom,  as 
an  ecclesiastic,  the  legend  would  certainly  seem  to  apply 
with  greater  force  than  to  Angelo.  Gaetani  suggests  that 
this  reverse  may  have  been  applied  ignorantly  to  the  obverse 
of  the  Angelo  medal;  and  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
such  an  allegory  and  such  a  sentence  should  be  adopted  in 
reference  to  the  great  artist,  to  whom  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  would  seem  directly  to  apply ;  but  we  have 
Vasari's  authority  for  Michel  Angelo's  approval  of  the 
motto  and  the  design.  Bottari  supposed  that  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  satire  on  those  then  engaged  in  building  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.4 

3  Giuliano,  nephew  to  Sixtus  IV.,  was  phal  book  which  would  agree  therewith, 
afterwards,   in  1503,    the   Pope,    "  Som-  The  dog  went  forth,  not  with  the  blind 
mamente  fiero  "  Julius  II.  and  aged  Tobit,  but  with  Tobias  and  his 

4  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  allegory  disguised  angelic  guide.     "  So  they  went 
may  be  derived  from  the  history  of  Tobit,  forth  and   the    young   man's  dog   with 
but  I  can  find  no  passage  in  that  apocry-  them."     (Tobit,  v.  16). 
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"When,  moreover,  we  examine  the  workmanship  on  either 
side  of  the  Angelo  medal  (of  which  that  referred  to,  and 
from  which  the  autotype  has  been  taken,  is  assuredly  one  of 
the  early  casts),  we  shall,  I  think,  find  a  perfect  accordance 
in  the  style  of  handling,  and  in  the  form  of  the  letters  in 
each  legend  ;  whereas,  on  comparing  the  engraving  in  the 
Museum  Mazzuchellianum,  vol.  i.,  pi.  Ixxiii.,  No.  3,  4,  we 
shall  see  that  the  beaded  edge  does  not  surround  the  obverse 
bearing  the  head  of  Giuliano,  and  that  the  style  of  that 
work  is  of  an  earlier  character,  such  as  its  date,  some  fifty 
years  antecedent,  would  lead  one  to  expect.  Moreover,  the 
reverse  of  the  Julian  medal  in  its  original  state  (circa  1500) 
bears  the  portrait  of  Clement  della  Rovere  as  bishop,  to 
which  rank  he  was  called  in  1471,  and  before  he  was  created 
Cardinal  in  1503.5  But  as  the  style  of  the  reverse  on  the 
Angelo  medal  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  latter  end  of 
than  with  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and, 
indeed,  very  Michel  Angelesque  in  character,  I  am  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  the  example  figured  in  the  work 
referred  to,  may  have  been  one  of  those  later  surmoulages, 
or  sand-casts,  which  were  produced  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, and  on  which  the  reverses  and  obverses  were  some- 
times respectively  varied.  In  this  case  the  Julian  medal 
may  have  had  the  reverse  of  that  of  Angelo  misapplied 
to  it. 

I  think  it  is  Mr.  Robinson  who  has  remarked  that  the 
features  of  the  old  man  on  the  reverse  greatly  resemble 
those  of  Michel  Angelo. 

Of  this  medallion  by  Leo  Leone  there  is  a  fine  example 
in  silver,  seemingly  of  the  original  period,  and  if  so,  I  think 
unique,  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  In  the  British 
Museum  is  an  inferior  example  of  bronze,  and  also  one,  a 
later  sand-cast,  having  the  same  obverse,  to  which  a  reverse 
in  a  much  later  style  has  been  adapted  (a  case  in  point), 
and  which  represents  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  beneath 
ruined  arches,  &c.  Mr.  Harford  prefixes  an  engraving  of 
this  medal,  by  way  of  frontispiece,  to  the  second  volume  of 
his  Life  of  Angelo. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  other  medals 
and  portraits  of  the  great  Florentine,  I  shall  now  have  the 

5  See  "Tresor  de  Numismatique  et  de  Glyptique— Medailles  de  1'Italie." 
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pleasure  of  exhibiting  and  describing  what  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  is  the  original  model  executed  by  Leo 
Leone,  in  1562,  from  the  life,  and  so  highly  approved  by 
Michel  Angelo  himself. 

It  is  executed  in  wax,  of  flesh  colour,  in  rilievo,  on  a  black 
oval  ground  ;  this  ground  seems  also  to  be  of  wax  or  per- 
haps of  pietra  lavagna  waxed  over ;  the  head  and  bust  to 
the  right,  and  in  exact  profile.  The  admirable  and  very 
careful  modelling  of  the  features  denotes  the  painstaking 
work  of  a  superior  hand,  and  gives  to  them  a  more  life- 
like expression  than  that  conveyed  by  the  medal ;  the 
modelling  of  the  mouth  and  ear  is  worthy  of  remark  ;  the 
nose,  as  seen  in  profile,  does  not  distinctly  show  a  broken 
bridge,  but  this  was  more  apparent  in  the  full  face,  as  shown 
on  the  Oxford  bust.  The  details  of  the  features  and  head 
agree  with  the  medal.  There  is  a  slight  variation  in  the 
drapery.  In  the  wax  we  see  a  shirt-collar  carelessly  turned 
over  what  may  be  the  upper  part  of  a  tunic  ;  a  drapery  is 
thrown  in  loose  folds  over  the  shoulders,  returning  across 
the  breast  from  the  left  side.  The  whole  figure  is  smaller 
in  dimensions  than  upon  the  medal,  being  in  total  height 
li  in.,  while  that  upon  the  medal  is  2  in.  On  the  latter 
the  drapery  differs  in  having  a  sort  of  hooded  mantle,  which 
falls  loosely  above  the  under  garment,  in  lieu  of  the 
finer  folds  of  drapery  returning  on  the  front.  The  artist's 
name,  LEO,  so  conspicuous  on  the  medal,  is  nowhere  apparent 
on  the  wax. 

That  this  wax  portrait  is  the  work  of  the  same  hand  as 
that  which  executed  the  model  from  which  the  medal  was 
subsequently  cast,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  and 
that  it  is  a  work  of  the  same  period  is  equally  apparent. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  I  am  fully  justified  in  inferring  that 
it  is  the  original  portrait  executed  by  Leo  Leone  from  the 
life,  and  that  he  afterwards  modelled  it  in  a  somewhat 
larger  size  for  the  medal,  slightly  altering  the  undercut  folds 
of  drapery,  to  render  it  more  simple  for  casting  in  metal, 
adding  his  name  beneath  the  bust,  and  the  surrounding 
legend.  This  inference  is  supported  by  an  inscription 
(rendered  in  facsimile  by  the  autotype),  which,  from  the 
character  of  the  writing  and  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written, 
has  every  appearance  of  being  cotemporary  or  of  shortly 
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subsequent  manuscript,  and  which  is  enclosed  beneath  a  glass 
at  the  back  of  the  portrait.     It  reads  : 

Eitratto 

di 

Michelangiolo 

Buonaroti,  fatto 

dal  Naturale  da 

Leone  Aretino 

suo  Amico. 

The  wax  cameo  and  the  inscription  are  enclosed  within  a 
gilt  metal  frame  of  oval  form,  the  former  covered  by  a 
convex  glass,  the  latter  by  a  flat  one.  They  have  been 
carefully  fixed,  and  almost  hermetically  sealed  into  this 
frame  with  gold-beater's  skin  and  wax.  Some  signs  of  dust 
adhering  to  the  rilievo  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
had  remained  for  some  time  unprotected  ;  and  this  would 
doubtless  have  been  the  case  at  least  until  Leone  had 
finished  the  mould  for  the  medal,  and  perhaps  until  the 
death  of  Michel  Angelo,  when,  or  shortly  afterwards,  so 
precious  a  relic  of  the  "  Maestro  "  would  have  been  carefully 
guarded  and  protected  by  this  framing,  the  style  of  which 
may  well  be  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

For  the  possession  of  this  interesting  portrait  of  Angelo, 
I  am  indebted  to  the  courteous  liberality  of  the  late  Mrs.  N. 
Hibbert,  of  Munden,  whose  recent  death  her  friends  so 
deeply  deplore.  I  had  observed  it  at  her  house,  and  imme- 
diately recognising  the  work  of  Leone,  I  subsequently  took 
the  medal  to  compare,  begging  her  acceptance  of  it,  that  it 
might  be  kept  with  the  original.  It  afterwards  occurred  to 
me  that  the  exhibition  of  this  portrait  to  the  members  of 
the  Institute  might  be  interesting  to  them,  particularly  on 
the  eve  of  the  approaching  celebration  of  Buonarroti's  birth, 
and  I  wrote  to  her  upon  the  subject.  Although  then  very 
ill,  she  kindly  brought  it  to  me,  together  with  the  medal, 
desiring  that  I  would  retain  them.  It  had  long  been  in  her 
possession,  and,  as  she  informed  me,  was  greatly  admired 
by  the  celebrated  gem  engraver  PistruccL 

Other  medals  of  Michel  Angelo  are — 

II.  A  large  one,  without  reverse,  figured  in  the  Mus. 
Mazz.,  on  the  same  plate,  as  also  in  Litta's  grand  work  on 

VOL.    XXXII.  C 
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the  Italian  families  ;6  3-J  in.  in  diameter,  having  the  bust  of 
Angelo  very  similarly  rendered  to  that  on  the  Leo  medal. 
This  is  signed  VARIN  beneath  the  bust,  and  has  a  similar 
legend,  differing  only  in  the  word  AET,  which  is  thus  ren- 
dered. This,  possibly,  may  have  been  copied  from  the  wax, 
or  from  Leone's  medal.  Neither  the  British  nor  the  South 
Kensington  Museums  possess  an  example  of  this  medal, 
although  the  latter  Institution  has  an  electrotype  copy. 
It  was  probably  executed  about  1625.7 

III.  A   medal  of  bronze  with  the  bust,  the  under  gar- 
ment on  which  is  diapered,  and  the  face  younger.     It  is 
signed   A.    s.,   and   surrounded   by   the   legend   MICHAEL  . 
ANGELVS  .  BONAROTVS.     On  the  reverse  the  three  sister  arts 
are  represented  at  a  table,  on  the  side  of  which  are  three 
intertwined  wreaths,  a  device  adopted  by  Michel  Angelo, 
and  afterwards,  says  Yasari,  changed  into  three  crowns,  with 
the  motto,  "  Tergeminis  tollit  honoribus."  The  motto  LABOR  . 
OMNIA  .  VINCIT  .  is  above.     This  is  an  inferior  work,  of  much 
later  date.     An  example  of  it  is  in  the  British  Museum,  as 
also  one  with  a  different  reverse,  viz.,  the  three  intertwined 
wreaths  only,  with  the  legend  VNDE  .  PRIVS  .  NVLLI. 

IV.  A  medal  in  lead  is  in  the  British  Museum,  of  fine  work, 
having  the  head  of  Angelo  on  the  obverse,  signed  beneath 
H  (or  G  1)  ERARD  .  and  with  the  legend  ANGELVS  .  BONAROTVS  . 
PATRITIVS  .  FLORENTINVS.    The  reverse  shows  the  torso  of  the 
Belvedere,  among  implements  for  painting,  architecture,  and 
sculpture,  with  the  motto  FJILICITER  .  IVNXIT  .  M  .  DC  .  LXXIII. 

V.  The  fine  medal  by  Santarelli,  of  which  a  gilt  example 
is  in  the  British  Museum,  has  the  bust  profile  on  the  obverse, 
with   the    line   from  Ariosto,  MICHEL  .  PIV  .  CHE  .  MORTAL  . 
ANGEL  .  DIVING,  and  signed  by  the  artist  beneath  the  head. 
On  the  reverse   the   three   intertwined  wreaths,  with  the 

WOrds  LEVAN  .  DI  .  TERRA  .  AL  .  CIEL  .  NOSTR*  .  INTELLETTO  . 
MDCCCXII. 

This  is  also  figured  in  Litta,  as  is  also — 

VI.  A  smaller  medal,  having  the  profile  head  facing  to 
the  left  of  the  beholder,  and  on  the  reverse — 


«  "Famiglie  celebri  Italiane,"   Milan,  lieu,  dated  1631,  and  signed  I.  WARIN, 

1849,  folio,  s.  v.  "  Buonarroti."  and  many  other  works.     He  was  at  some 

7  Jean  Varin,  or  Warin,  was  born  at  time  in  England.  (Walpole,  "Anecdotes," 

Liege  in  1604,  and  died  in  Paris  1672.  He  p.  401,  Wornum  Ed.) 
executed  a  fine  medal  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
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NATUS 

CLUSII 

IN   ETRURIA 

AN  .  MCCCCLXXIV 

OBI  IT 
AN  .  MDLXIV 


SERIES  .  NUMISMATICA 

UNIVERSALIS  .  VIRORUM 

ILLUSTRIUM 


MDCCCXXI 
DURAND  .  EDIDIT. 

None  of  these  medals  are  figured  in  the  "  Tresor  de 
Numismatique  et  de  Glyptique." 

Of  portraits  in  cameo  or  intaglio  on  hard  stone,  I  know 
none  that  can  in  any  way  lay  claim  to  originality,  as  having 
been  taken  from  the  life.  Numerous  gems  exist,  some  of 
the  later  years  of  the  sixteenth  and  more  of  the  seventeenth 
and  subsequent  century,  on  which  the  head  of  M.  Angelo 
has  been  worked  with  more  or  less  ability,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  one  which  can  be  considered  as  a  genuine 
work  of  portraiture. 

Duppa  tells  us,  however,  that  Gori  possessed  an  emerald 
paste  (perhaps  the  copy  of  a  posthumous  work  on  hard 
stone),  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  S.  Luigi  Syzies, 
and  from  which  he  caused  to  be  engraved  the  portrait  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  of  his  edition  of  Ascanio  Condivi's 
Life  of  Angelo  (Firenze,  1746,  folio).  The  engraved  por- 
trait in  Duppa's  Life  of  M.  Angelo  was  executed,  Duppa  tells 
us,  by  Bartolozzi,  from  a  profile  in  Gori's  edition  of  Condivi, 
the  original  of  which  was  a  drawing  then  existing  in  the 
Buonarroti  collection,  and  supposed  to  be  by  Giulio  Bona- 
soni,  from  which  he  probably  engraved  the  print.  This 
drawing  had  been  ascribed  to  Giulio  Romano. 

Of  the  earlier  painted  and  engraved  portraits  of  Michel 
Angelo,  the  following  may  be  enumerated  : — 

I.  The  most  important  and  authentic  is  probably  that 
introduced  by  his  pupil,  Daniele  da  Volterra,  among  the 
figures  of  Apostles  in  the  foreground  of  his  fresco  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  church  of  the  Trinita  de' 
Monti  at  Rome.  It  is  in  the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix.  On 
the  right  hand  of  the  spectator  is  the  figure,  clad  in  red, 
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and  with  outstretched  arm,  standing  near  a  painted  column. 
Vasari  refers  also  to  two  other  portraits  as  among  the  sub- 
jects in  stucco  bas  relief,  the  subject  being  Satyrs  weighing 
figures  in  a  balance,  before  Angelo  and  Daniele,  who  look 
on.  There  was  also  another,  in  which  Angelo  regards  him- 
self in  a  mirror.  These  stuccoes  were  probably  destroyed, 
their  position  being  now  concealed  by  the  altar,  which  has 
been  constructed  in  front  of  the  fresco. 

II.  In  a  small  copy  made  by  Marcello  Venusti  from  the 
fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment,  Michel  Angelo's  portrait  is 
introduced  in  the  left-hand  corner.     This  copy  is  said  by 
Bottari  to  have  been  made  under  the  direction  of  the  great 
master,  who  gave    it    to  Cardinal  Farnese,  from  whom  it 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and  is  now 
in  the  gallery  at  that  city. 

This  portrait,  therefore,  must  probably  have  been  au- 
thentic, and  from  the  life.  The  picture  is  engraved  in 
Duppa's  Life  of  Angelo. 

III.  In  Litta's  great  work  the  coloured  portrait  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  a  painting  by  Venusti,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Buonarroti  family,  but  whether  a  copy  by  him 
from  that  in  the  Last  Judgment,  we  are  not  told.     This  is 
perhaps  enlarged  by  adding  the  draped  bust  to  the  portrait- 
head  now  in  the  Casa  Buonarroti,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  by  Angelo's  own  hand,  but  which,  as  I  learn,  is  now 
hung  so  high  as  to  be  seen  with  difficulty. 

"  It  is  a  head,  size  of  nature,  but  the  canvas  or  panel  is 
so  limited  that  the  head  nearly  fills  it.  It  has  an  earnest, 
almost  anxious  look,  a  look  of  care  mixed  with  gentleness  ; 
the  lines  of  the  features  are  very  marked  ;  they  seem 
'  dragged/  to  use  a  common  expression."  (Letter  from 
Mr.  Heath  Wilson.) 

IV.  The  painted  portrait  in  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizi  at 
Florence  is  not  believed  to  be  by  the  hand  of  the  master. 

V.  The  painted  portrait  in  the  gallery  of  the  Capitol  at 
Rome  was  also  formerly  attributed  to  his  own  hand,  but  is 
not  now  so  believed. 

VI.  That  of  M.   Angelo  in  the  fine  series  of  engraved 
portraits  composing  the  "  Serie  deyli  uomini  illustri"  (Firenze 
1771,  quarto)  is  a  characteristic  likeness  from  a  painting  by 
"  Francesco  Salviati,"  and  engraved  by  G.  Batt.  Cecchi,  from 
a  drawing  by  Ignazio  Hugford,  an  Englishman.     This  por- 
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trait  is  said  in  that  work  to  have  belonged  to  the  Bracci 
family  of  Via  de'  Ginori,  and  to  have  been  painted  from  the 
life  at  a  not  advanced  age  by  "  Cecchino  "  Salviati. 

It  differs  from  those  generally  seen,  which  are  mostly 
derived  from  the  bust  on  the  tomb.  Vasari,  Salviati  s 
intimate  friend,  makes  no  mention  of  this  portrait. 

VII.  That  engraved    in  the    "Etruria  Pittrice,"  vol.   i., 
p.  34  (Firenze  :  1791,  folio),  the  original  of  which  is  not  re- 
corded in  that  work. 

VIII.  In  Charles  Knight's  Gallery  of  Portraits  is  one  of 
Angelo  (vol.  i.,  pi.  2),  taken  from   a  painting   ascribed  to 
Vincenzio  Campi,  of  Cremona,  who  died  in  1591,  which  was 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Dover. 

Duppa  (Life  of  M.  Angelo,  1806,  Lond.,  4to.,)  gives  a 
list  of  portraits,  one  of  which  was  painted  by  Giuhano 
Bugiardini,  Angelo's  friend,  at  the  request  of  Ottaviano  de 
Medici.  This  is  the  work  about  the  execution  of  which 
Vasari  gives  so  amusing  an  anecdote  in  his  life  of  Bugiar- 
dini (vol.  x.,  p.  350).  After  a  sitting  of  two  hours  the 
painter  requested  Angelo  to  behold  his  other  self  on  the 
canvas.  On  seeing  it,  Angelo  exclaimed  :  "  Che  diavolo  avete 
fattof  Voi  mi  avete  dipinto  con  uno  degli  occhi  in  una 

tempia  !  " 

Bugiardini  could  not,  however,  perceive  the  iault. 
"  Questo  e  dunque,  difetto  di  natura  !  "  observed  the  master. 

He  states  that  Angelo  also  sat  to  Jocopo  del  Conte. 
Neither  of  these  portraits  are  now  known  to  exist. 

Of  engraved  portraits  of  the  great  Florentine,  executed 
during  his  lifetime,  the  following  are  enumerated:— 

I.  A  profile,  in  a  circle,  by  Giulio   Bona,soni,  with  long 
Latin  legend,  stating  his  age  at  LXXIL,  and  the  date  of  the 
plate   MD.XLVI.     Bartsch  says  it  is  signed  by  the  engraver 
Julio.  B.  F.     This  is  copied  as  a  frontispiece  to  vol.  i.  of 
Harford's  Life  of  Angelo. 

II.  A  profile  in  a  square,  an   inferior  work,  seemingly 
taken  from  that  by  Bonasoni,  although  dated  1545,  and 
stating  his  age  to  be  71.     It  also  has  a  long  Latin  legend. 
Of  this  there  is  an  example  in  the  British  Museum  and  one 
in  the  South  Kensington  Art  Library. 

III.  A  profile  in   a  plain  oval,  with  the  date   1545,  the 
age  LXXI.,  and  Latin  legend  ;  a  still  inferior  work,  copied 
from  the  last. 
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IV.  A  three-quarter  face  to  the  right  in  an  architectural 
oval,  the  work  of  Giorgio  Ghisi,  called  "  il  Mantouano,"  with 
a  long   Latin  legend  on  a  panel  beneath,  and  the  initial 
G.  MF.     An  example  of  this  is  in  the  British  Museum.     This 
portrait,  together  with  ten  etchings  of  groups,  &c.,  in  the 
Last  Judgment,  were  published  in  Rome  1612-20.     A  copy 
is  in  the  South  Kensington  library. 

V.  A  three-quarter  face,  in  a  fur  cap,  in  ornamental  oval, 
with  the   legend,  "  Michael  Angelus    Bonarotus  Patricius 
Florentinus,  An.  Agens  LXXXI."      On  the  ornamental  border 
the  initials  J.  B. 

VI.  A  portrait  is  referred   to    by    Grim,    representing 
Angelo  in  a  felt  hat,  as  the  work  of  Francesco  d'Ollanda. 

I  need  do  no  more  than  allude  to  the  beautiful  portrait  by 
Longhi,  and  others  by  notable  French  and  German  en- 
gravers of  our  own  time,  as  each  and  all  of  them  must 
necessarily  have  been  derived  or  copied  from  anterior 
works. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  remarks  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that,  at  the  most,  no  more  than  eight  of  the 
existent  portraits  of  Michel  Angelo  can  be  considered  as 
authentic,  and  several  of  these  on  merely  presumptive  evi- 
dence. 

I.  The  bronze  bust  of  the  Capitol,  if  it  be  the  "di  tutto 
rilievo"  referred  to  by  Vasari  as  the  work  of  Daniele  da 
Volterra. 

II.  The  marble  bust,  a  posthumous  work  modelled  from 
the  mask. 

III.  Leo  Leone's  medal,  of  which  we  believe  our  wax  to 
be  the  original. 

IV.  The  painted  portrait  by  Daniele  in  the  Trinita  de' 
Monti  fresco. 

V.  Marcello  Venusti's  portrait  in  his  copy  of  the  Last 
Judgment. 

VI.  ^  The  portrait  ascribed  to  Venusti  in  the  Casa  Buo- 
narroti. 

VII.  The  print  by  Bonasoni,  seemingly  executed  during 
the  life,  but  whether  from  the  life  we  know  not. 

Of  these  the  little  wax  portrait  now  presented  to  notice 
is  perhaps  not  the  least  interesting  or  authentic. 

I  must  not  close  these  somewhat  lengthy  remarks  without 
any  mention  of  Leo  Leone.  Although  known  as  II  Cavaliere 
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Aretino,  he  was  not,  neither  was  his  family,  of  Arezzo,  but, 
according  to  Campori  and  Zani,  of  Menaggio,  in  the  district 
of  Como.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  goldsmith,  and  became 
famous  also  as  a  medallist  and  sculptor.  His  portrait 
medals,  taken  from  the  life,  for  which  he  cut  dies  in  steel, 
are  referred  to  by  Vasari  as  excellent.  He  was  much 
patronised  by  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  for  whom  he  executed  a 
statue  larger  than  life,  with  shifting  armour  made  to  take 
off  and  on.  It  is  now  at  Buen  Retiro,  near  Madrid.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  revengeful  and  fiery  temper, 
for  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  waylaid  the  Pope's  jeweller 
Pellegrino  dej  Lenti,  cutting  him  savagely  about  the  face 
with  his  poniard.  For  this  he  was  condemned  to  the 
galleys,  but  freed  by  Andrea  Dona.  He  similarly  assaulted 
Orazio,  Titian's  son,  in  his  own  house,  for  jealousy  of  his 
patronage  by%the  Duke  of  Sessa.  He  resided  some  time  at 
Brussels,  in  the  Imperial  Palace,  working  for  his  great 
patron,  Charles  V.,  and  also  went  to  Spain.  He  afterwards 
occupied  a  house  at  Milan,  in  the  Contrada  degli  Omenoni, 
as  it  was  called  from  the  colossal  figures  upon  the  facade, 
which  was  given  to  him  by  the  Emperor  with  a  pension 
of  150  ducats.  His  sculpture  is  of  a  mannered  and  cor- 
rupt style,  admired  and  encouraged  by  the  Spanish  court. 
Among  his  numerous  works  he  made  a  large  portrait  medal 
of  the  Emperor,  having  the  subject  of  Jupiter  and  the  Titans 
on  the  reverse.  He  also  worked  for  the  Duke  of  Alva,  for 
Cardinal  Granvilla,  and  for  the  Gonzaga,  for  whom  was 
executed  one  of  his  most  important  works  in  Italy,  the 
statue  of  Don  Ferrante  Gonzaga  at  Guastalla.  Another  is 
the  monument  to  Giovan  Giacomo  de'  Medici,  in  Milan 
Cathedral,  after  M.  Angelo's  designs  and  suggestions.  He 
was  for  some  time  director  of  the  Mint  at  Milan.  The 
date  of  Leo's  birth  has  not  been  recorded,  but  Zani  tells 
that  he  was  working  in  1537,  and  died  in  1591.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  reason  for  discrediting  the  supposition,  that 
the  wax  portrait  of  Michel  Angelo  now  under  our  con- 
sideration, may  have  been  fixed  into  its  present  framing,  and 
the  inscription  written  at  the  back,  by  Leo  Leone's  own 
hand,  to  preserve  from  injury  this  precious  record  of  his 
friendship  with  the  great  "  Maestro." 
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By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  STEWART. 
(From  Memoranda  by  the  late  Rev.  Professor  Willis.)  , 

[Deeply  as  they  regret  another  name  being  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  following  contribution,  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  have  much  gratification  in  placing  it  before  the 
members.  For  many  years  it  had  been  their  most  anxious 
wish  that  their  late  much  valued  and  distinguished  friend 
should  have  enriched  the  Journal  with  the  elaborate  and 
carefully-prepared  discourse  delivered  by  him  to  the  Institute 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Norwich,  on  July  30,  1847.1  The  many 
and  varied  occupations  of  the  active  and  energetic  mind  of 
the  late  Professor  Willis  interfered  with  his  original  intention 
to  put  that  discourse  into  shape  for  printing,  and  of  late 
years  his  failing  health  seemed  to  deprive  the  Council  of 
any  expectation  of  their  hope  being  realised. 

The  contributor  of  the  subjoined  "  Notes  "  was  the  fellow- 
labourer  of  Professor  Willis  in  most  of  those  painstaking 
archsBological  investigations  which  preceded  his  discourses, 
and  to  which  they  owed  so  much  of  their  value  and  charm. 
In  the  careful  measurement  of  the  alterations  in  the  fabric, 
in  the  tracking  out  of  the  earlier  foundations,  the  examina- 
tion and  working  out  of  the  structural  changes  and  altera- 
tions of  by -gone  times,  and  in  the  application  of  documentary 
and  historical  evidences  to  their  illustration,  Mr.  Stewart 
was  the  constant  helper  and  companion  of  Professor  Willis, 
and  to  him  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  are  due  for  his 
labours  on  this  occasion. 

One  other  name  ought  also  to  be  here  mentioned,  that  of 
one  to  whom  the  Institute  owes  so  much — the  late  Mr. 
Albert  Way — in  whose  handwriting  a  large  portion  of  the 
curious  documentary  matter  illustrating  the  architectural 
history  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  and  used  in  the  following 

1  See  u  Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  1847.     Norwich,"  p.  viii. 
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1.  Lady  Chapel — destroyed. 

2.  Jesus  Chapel. 

3.  St.  Luke's  Chapel. 

4.  Consistory  Court,  or  Bcaucbamp 
Chapel. 

5.  Site  of  Bp.  Wakcrynjr's  Chanel. 

6.  7,  8.  Sites    of    Chapels     partly 
destroyed. 

9.  Chapel,  with  hagioscope  below. 

10.  Bishop  Wakeryn^'s  tomb. 

11.  Bishop  Gold  well's  tomb. 

12.  13.    Doorways  to    the  Bishop's 
Palace. 

14.  Entrance  to  the  Preaching  Yard. 

15.  Bishop  Nix's  tomb. 

16.  Remains   of     Bishop     Lyhart's 
Screen. 


Bp.  Herbert's  work. 
Bp.  Eborard's  work. 
Bp.  Alnwyk's  door. 
Portions  destroyed. 
Bp.  Lyhart's  work. 
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pages,  was  found  among  the  Memoranda  of  Professor 
Willis — furnishing  another  instance  of  Mr.  Way's  great 
industry  and  knowledge,  and  of  his  devotion  to  archaeo- 
logical science.] 

THE  cathedral  church  of  Norwich,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  casualties  by  which  its  fabric  has  been  assailed 
since  its  foundation,  has  preserved  its  original  Norman  plan 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  any  other  English  example 
of  the  same  magnitude  ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  erected  by 
the  first  Norman  bishop  of  the  See  upon  a  spot  where  no 
previous  church  had  stood.  It  is  freed  from  the  taint  or 
suspicion  of  Saxon  work,  with  which  so  many  antiquaries 
are  wont  to  disturb  our  investigations  into  early  Norman 
architecture.  It  thus  also  furnishes  a  test  by  which  to  try 
other  specimens  of  which  the  history  is  not  so  clear,  and  to 
show  that  they  are  so  perfectly  similar  to  the  work  of  Nor- 
wich as  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  investigator  of  the  idleness 
of  the  Saxon  hypothesis. 

The  church  is  cruciform  ;  the  nave  has  fourteen  compart- 
ments or  severies — or  rather  seven  double  severies,  for  the 
piers  are  alternately  principal  and  subordinate,  and  the  com- 
plete design  of  the  severies,  as  in  many  other  Romanesque 
and  Norman  examples,  is  so  arranged  that  it  embraces  two 
compartments.  There  is  a  lofty  Norman  central  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  a  late  Perpendicular  stone  spire,  and  the  eastern 
limb,  or  presbytery,  consists  of  two  double  severies  termi- 
nated by  an  apse  of  five  pier  arches.  The  transepts  have 
no  aisles,  but  an  apsidal  chapel  projected  eastward  from  each 
in  the  usual  manner,  of  which  the  northern  only  remains 
and  is  ruinous,  that  on  the  south  having  been  replaced  by  a 
sacristy  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  nave  and  presbytery 
have  aisles,  and  the  aisle  runs  round  the  great  apse,  forming 
a  procession  path.  Circular  chapels,  one  on  each  side, 
radiate  from  this  aisle,  and  their  form  is  probably  unique, 
each  consisting  of  a  circular  chamber,  from  which  a  semi- 
circular apse  projects  eastward,  but  rather  inclining  in 
direction  towards  the  axis  of  the  building.  The  central 
eastern  chapel  was  unfortunately  replaced  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  an  Early  English  Lady  chapel,  now  pulled  down ; 
but  the  foundation  of  the  original  circular  chapel  and  of  the 
subsequent  parallelogram  has  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  ex- 
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cavated  so  as  to  determine  their  dimensions.  As  a  dwelling- 
house  stands  upon  part  of  the  site  the  plan  of  these  eastern 
chapels  cannot  fully  be  made  out,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  circular  chapel  had  an  apse  eastward,  as 
shown  in  the  dotted  lines  upon  the  plan  of  the  cathedral. 
(See  Plan). 

With  the  further  exception  of  the  chapel  called  the  Beau- 
champ  Chapel,  which  is  seen  to  project  southwards  from  the 
wall  of  the  presbytery,  and  the  corresponding  one  north- 
wards, of  which  only  the  arch  of  communication  now  remains, 
the  Norman  plan  of  the  cathedral  has  remained  undisturbed 
— unlike  those  of  Ely,  Peterborough,  Gloucester,  St.  Albans, 
Durham,  Canterbury,  or  Winchester,  in  which  additions 
and  rebuildings  have  so  changed  the  Norman  plan  that  we 
are  driven  to  pick  it  out  from  the  crypts,  or  from  indications 
remaining  here  and  there  that  serve  as  records  for  the  ex- 
perienced observer,  but  which  are  without  meaning  for  the 
uninitiated.  In  fact,  Norwich  Cathedral  is  the  only  English 
specimen  which  retains  its  Norman  procession-path  and 
radiating  chapels  ;  for  although  the  crypts  of  Gloucester  and 
Canterbury  prove  to  us  the  former  existence  of  this  arrange- 
ment in  those  buildings,  its  effect  and  appearance  is,  in  those 
cases,  left  to  our  imagination  to  supply. 

On  a  small  platform  in  the  central  severy  of  the  apse  of 
the  presbytery  there  are  the  fragments  of  the  original  stone 
seat  built  for  the  use  of  the  Bishop,  and  on  the  pavement 
and  adjoining  piers  there  are  traces  of  the  steps  by  which 
this  throne  was  reached.  In  Blomfield's  time  a  disused  vestry 
occupied  the  apse,  and  the  steps  of  the  throne  had  not  been 
disturbed.  "  The  antient  bishop's  throne  ascended  by  3  steps, 
and  raised  so  high  that  originally  when  there  was  no  division 
between  that  and  the  altar,  and  before  the  present  rood-loft 
was  built,  the  old  loft  being  placed  very  high  at  the  pillars 
marked  (12),2  the  bishop  could  see  directly  in  a  line  through 
the  whole  church  into  Tombland  ;  but  now  there  is  a  late 
partition  between  that  and  the  high  altar,  which  makes  the 
old  vestry  at  the  letter  c  now  disused  "  (Blomfield's  "  Hist. 
of  Norfolk/'  vol.  ii.  p.  510). 

In  England,  where  the  fittings  of  churches  have  been 
almost  universally  constructed  of  wood,  hardly  any  traces  of 
this  old  arrangement  of  presbyteries  are  left,  but  in  Italy  at 

2  Where  the  stalls  now  return. 
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Torcello,  Aquileja,  Grado,  and  probably  in  other  churches, 
the  remains  of  similar  patriarchs'  thrones  are  preserved,  and 
still  possess  great  interest,  in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the 
mosaics  and  marbles  with  which  they  were  once  decorated. 

Norwich  had  no  crypt,  but  it  is  furnished  with  a  complete 
and  magnificent  triforium,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the 
side  aisles  and  having  lateral  windows  and  a  flat  gravelled 
floor.  The  circular  chapels  also  have  upper  stories  on  the 
triforium  level.  It  was  destitute  of  western  towers,  for 
which  no  provision  can  be  detected  in  the  building,  which 
still  retains,  in  the  main,  its  Norman  west  front.  There  is  a 
peculiarity  in  the  triforium  of  the  nave  which  deserves  to 
be  noticed.  It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that  the  nave 
consists  of  seven  double  severies.  The  piers  are  principal 
and  subordinate,  and  have  on  the  front  faces  alternately 
double  and  single  bowtells  or  half  shafts,  which  of  course  are 
carried  up  into  the  triforium  piers,  and  became  originally  in 
the  clerestory  range  the  ceiling-shafts  of  the  Norman  church 
in  its  first  state.  The  triforium  arch  consists  of  three  orders, 
but  in  many  of  the  severies  and  particularly  on  the  north,  the 
outer  order  has  been  struck  from  a  centre  which  is  nearer 
to  the  subordinate  pier  with  the  single  bowtell  in  front,  than 
to  the  centre,  which  was  used  for  the  other  orders. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  upper  or  outer  order  of  the 
triforium  arch  is  eccentric  to  the  others,  and  the  space  left 
between  its  voussoirs  and  those  of  the  inner  arches  is  filled 
up  with  ashlar  in  horizontal  courses.  In  the  eastern  limb  of 
the  church  the  concentric  arrangement  is  followed  without 
exception ;  but  to  the  west  of  the  choir  screen  the  contrary 
rule  begins  on  both  sides  of  the  building,  and  is  so  continued 
as  far  as  the  severies  connected  with  the  solitary  pair  of 
cylindrical  spiral  nave  piers  ;  but  from  this  point  westward 
the  original  design  is  followed  on  one  side  only.  Whether 
this  variety  of  design  represents  an  experiment  of  Bishop 
Eborard's,  who  finished  the  nave,  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  the  fact  is  one  which  deserves  consideration  because 
it  certainly  tends  to  show  that  the  artist  was  superior  to  the 
mere  craftsman,  even  when  mediaeval  architecture  was,  as 
an  art,  in  its  rudest  form. 

Although  its  Norman  plan  has  remained  with  so  little 
change,  its  aspect  has  suffered  in  various  ways  within  and 
without  by  which  its  Norman  physiognomy  is  considerably 
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affected.  The  side  walls  of  the  triforium  have  been  raised, 
the  original  Norman  windows  blocked  up,  and  a  range  of 
Perpendicular  windows  placed  above  them — a  flat  roof  being 
thus  substituted  for  the  original  sloped  one.  This  process, 
to  which  Ely  and  Peterborough  were  also  subjected,  was 
probably  induced  by  the  want  of  light  within,  as  we  shall 
see  by  and  by  ;  but  it  has  had  the  effect  of  completely 
destroying  the  Norman  character  of  the  building.  Moreover, 
the  aisle  windows  on  the  ground  floor  have  been  entirely 
replaced  by  later  windows  with  tracery. 

The  clerestory  of  the  presbytery,  destroyed,  as  we  shall 
see,  by  the  casual  fall  of  the  tower,  was  magnificently  rebuilt 
in  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears,  namely,  mixed  Deco- 
rated and  Perpendicular.  The  west  front  has  had  its  central 
compartment  converted  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular  by  a 
fine  doorway  and  window.  The  repairs  consequent  on  the 
several  fires  to  which  this  unfortunate  church  has  been  sub- 
jected have  also  covered  the  whole  of  it  with  a  stone  ribbed 
vault,  changed  the  bases  of  the  nave  piers  and  the  entire 
pier  arches  of  the  presbytery  into  a  Perpendicular  fashion, 
besides  introducing  other  small  changes  which  the  following 
pages  will  explain. 

The  principal  authorities  for  the  early  history  and  foun- 
dation of  the  church  are  (1)  the  MS.  termed  the  "  Registrum 
Primum,"  which  is  preserved  in  the  Treasury  at  Norwich  ; 
and  (2)  the  work  of  BartholomsBus  de  Cotton,  a  monk  of 
Norwich.  The  "Registrum"  is  a  fine  MS.,  of  which 
the  greater  part  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  contains  a  series  of  copies  of  the  early 
charters,  &c.,  connected  by  a  concise  narrative.  The  last  entry 
in  this  handwriting  is  a  record  of  the  translation  of  Bishop 
Radulphus  to  Ely  and  the  succession  of  John,  A.D.  1290,  which 
fixes  the  date  of  the  MS.  But  the  volume  has  been  continued, 
as  far  as  copying  documents  is  concerned,  in  various  hand- 
writings from  time  to  time.  Many  extracts  from  this  volume 
are  in  Harl.  MSS.  6974.  The  work  of  Cotton  is  a  general 
chronicle  of  the  history  of  England,  extending  to  the  year 
1298,  accompanied  by  a  history  of  the  Bishops  of  England,  of 
which  MSS.  exist  in  the  British  Museum  (Bibl.  Cott.  Nero, 
c.  5.)  and  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  and  a  portion  in  the 
Treasury  at  Norwich.  In  this  work  the  author  (whose  name  is 
appended  to  the  Museum  copy),  as  a  monk  of  Norwich,  has 
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inserted,  in  the  usual  manner,  many  particulars  relating  to 
the  cathedral  and  the  succession  of  the  Bishops,  all  of  which 
Wharton  has  picked  out  and  printed  in  the  "  Anglia  Sacra,'1 
under  the  titles  of  "  Annales  Ecclesise  Norwicensis  ab  a°  1042 
ad  am  1295,"  and  "  Historia  de  Episcopis  Norwicensibus 
ad  am  1299  "  (vol.  i.  pp.  xxxiv.  395),  adding  a  continuation 
of  Cotton's  history,  extracted  from  the  Lambeth  MS.  and 
extending  to  the  year  1445,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been 
written  also  by  a  Norwich  monk. 

In  "  Leland's  Collectanea,"  (vol.  i,  p.  348,)  begins  a  series  of 
extracts,  "  ex  antiquo  codice  de  episcopis  Dunmoc,"  relating 
to  Norwich  and  its  Bishops,  extending  to  Walter  Lyhart. 
As  far  as  they  go  the  extracts  are  in  the  same  words  as 
those  of  Cotton  in  the  "  Historia  de  Episcopis,"  but  in  the 
subsequent  part,  namely  from  John  of  Ely  to  Lyhart,  they 
do  not  correspond  with  the  continuation  of  Cotton.  From 
these  sources  the  architectural  history  of  the  church  and 
monastery  may  be  made  out  with  tolerable  accuracy.  | 

The  conversion  of  the  East  Angles  by  the  Burgundian 
Felix,  in  the  days  of  King  Sigebert,  and  his  establishment 
as  first  Bishop  at  Dunwich,  A.D.  630  ;  the  division  of  the 
sees  into  Dunwich  and  North  Elrnham  in  673,  their  reunion 
at  the  latter  place  in  870,  the  removal  to  Thetford  by  the 
first  Norman  Bishop  in  1075,  immediately  after  the  Con- 
quest, and  the  final  removal  of  the  see  to  Norwich  in  1094, 
by  Herbert  Losinga,  third  Norman  Bishop  of  the  see  and 
first  of  Norwich,  with  whom  the  history  of  the  building 
begins,3  are  matters  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss, 
as  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  is  not  the  history  of  the  See, 
but  of  its  cathedral. 

As  soon  as  Herbert  was  fairly  settled  at  Norwich  he  bought 
much  land  there,  first  from  the  Kings  William  II.  and  Henry  L, 
and  next  from  the  citizens,  and  then  began  the  church  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  finished  the  greater  part  of  it. 
Wishing  to  settle  his  See  in  some  fixed  place,  he  bought  a 

3  "In  primis  ecclesiam  pnefatam  f un-  a  Suffolk  man.    Wood  (Ath.  Oxon.,  vol.  i. 

davit  pie  memorie  Herbertus  episcopus  p.  406)  corrects  Pits,  and  rightly  quotes 

qui  Normannie  in  pago  Oximensi  natus,  Losinga   as  a  foreigner  from   "  In  pago 

Fiscanni  monachus    post    ejusdem    loci  Oximensi  in  Normannia."     Mr.  Harrod, 

prioratum  strenue  administratum  trans-  in  "  Castles  and  Convents  of  Norfolk  " 

latus  in  Anglia,  &c."  Reg.  lm.  f.  15.    In  (p.  244),  has  shown,  from  the  researches 

Wharton's  copy  of  Cotton  we  have  "  In  of  Mr.  Spurdeus,  that  Bishop  Herbert 

pago  Oxoniensi,"    p.   407,   and   Godwin  was  most  probably  an  Englishman,  born 

with  Nevile  boldly  says,  "Oxonise  natum."  at  his  father's  manor  of  Syleham,  in  the 

Pits,  taking  it    for    Orford,   makes  him  Hundred  of  Hoxne,  Suffolk. 
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certain  place  near  the  castle  of  Norwich,  called  Cowholme,  a 
pasture  belonging  to  the  manor  of  Thorpe.  Within  the 
said  Cowholme  stood  a  church  of  S.  Mary,  founded  long 
before  the  Conquest,  which  church  is  to  this  day  called  the 
church  of  the  Blessed  Mary  de  Marisco,  or  S.  Mary  of  the 
Marsh  ;  and  having  purchased  the  land,  he  obtained  a 
charter  of  confirmation  from  the  king,  William  Rufus,  which 
expressly  states  that  the  ground  was  for  the  purpose  of 
building  his  church  and  the  houses  of  himself  and  his 
monks.4 

The  land  being  thus  confirmed  to  him,  the  Bishop,  in  the 
year  1096,5  began  to  erect  the  mother  church  in  the  afore- 
said place  termed  Cowholme,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  placed  the  first  stone  with  the  following  inscription 
upon  it : — "  Dominus  Herbertus  posuit  primum  lapidem  in 
nomine  patris  et  filii  et  spiritus  sancti,  Amen."  And  he 
placed  the  episcopal  palace  on  the  north  side  of  the  church, 
the  dwellings  of  the  monks  on  the  south  side.  But  the 
Bishop  having  found  that  Roger  Bigot  possessed  certain 
land  adjacent  to  the  west  side  of  the  piece  he  had  already 
acquired,  which  land  was  termed  the  land  of  S.  Michael  and 
is  now  le  Tombland,  purchased  it  from  Roger  Bigot,  as  well 
as  the  lands  of  Tavenham,  which  also  belonged  to  him  .  .  . 
In  the  aforesaid  land  of  S.  Michael  there  stood  a  certain 
chapel  in  honour  of  S.  Michael,  which  the  Bishop  caused  to 
be  taken  down,  proposing  to  erect  elsewhere  another  to  the 
honour  of  the  saint.  Thus  the  land  of  S.  Michael  before 
the  gate  of  the  monastery  was  left  open  so  as  to  give  him 
free  ingress  and  egress  upon  his  own  soil.  There  he  erected 
a  most  beautiful  cross  between  the  king's  borough  and  the 
free  land  of  his  church,  to  serve  as  a  boundary  stone  by  way 
of  precaution.  On  the  summit  he  placed  a  beauteous  image 
of  S.  Michael ....  After  he  had  acquired  the  manor 
of  Thorpe,  with  the  wood  and  other  appurtenances,  he  built 
the  church  of  Leonard,  on  a  hill  in  the  wood,  with  a  chapel 
of  S.  Michael  close  to  the  church,  instead  of  the  chapel 
which  he  had  originally  removed.6 

4  "Ad  ecclesiam    suam  faciendatn    et  Cott."Amiales,"  p.  397.    These  particulars 

ad  domos  suas  et  monachorum  suorum  are  taken  from  the  document  given  by 

faciendas    apud    Korwicense    castrum."  Dugdale,  entitled  "  Fundationis  Historia," 

Dugdale,  "  Mon.,"  p.  407.    ^  from  a  register  of  Binharn  in  his  own 

6  "A°  mxcvi  Norwicensis  ecclesiafun-  possession, 

data  est  a  Domino  Herberto  episcopo."  6   "Posteapredictus  Herbertus  episcopus 
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"  Bishop  Herbert  finished  the  church  of  Norwich  in  his 
lifetime  as  far  as  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  is  now 
called  the  altar  of  Saint  William.  This  I  have  been  told 
by  old  men,  but  have  not  found  recorded  in  writing.  Also 
he  built  all  the  episcopal  houses  except  the  great  hall.  He 
began  the  work  of  the  church  at  the  place  where  is  now  the 
chapel  of  S.  Mary,  and  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  said 
chapel,  and  there  he  made  an  altar  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Saviour.  In  this  his  work  he  placed  the  first  stone,  on 
which  was  written  :  "  In  nomine  patris  et  filii  et  spiritus 
sancti,amen.  Ego  Herbertus  episcopus  apposuiistumlapidem." 
Then  a  certain  Baron  named  Hubert  de  Bry,  devoted  to  the 
Lord,  placed  a  second  stone  in  the  aforesaid  work,  and 
granted  to  the  monastery  therewith  two  parts  of  the  whole 
of  the  tithes  of  his  estates  in  Norfolk,  both  the  great  and 
the  small.  Many  other  magnates  of  the  episcopate  followed 
this  example ;  some  even  granted  three  parts,  and  at  that 
time  the  monks  acquired  nearly  all  the  small  tithes  that 
they  possess/' 


»  7 


advertens  quod  Rogerus  autem  Bigotus 
quandam  terram  versus  occidentem  loco 
a  prefato  episcopo  adquisito  adjacentem, 
quse  quidem  terra  vocabatur  terra  Sancti 
Michaelis  et  nunc  est  ibi  le  Tombland 
habuit,  quam  quidem  terram  et  etiam 
terram  de  Tavenham  quae  ad  eandem  per- 
tinebat,  memoratus  episcopus  a  predicto 

Rogero  Bigot  adquisivit In 

predicta  vero  terra  Sancti  Michaelis  erat 
quedam  capella  in  honore  S.  Michaelis 
constructa,  quam  memoratus  episcopus 
inde  fecit  amoveri,  cogitatus  pro  loco  et 
tempore  alteram  ad  honorem  ejusdem 
edificare,  memoratamque  terram  S.  Mi- 
chaelis ante  portam  monasterii  ad  haben- 
dum  liberum  introitum  et  egressum, 
super  suo  solo  proprio  vacuam  dereliqui ; 
et  ibidem  quandam  crucem  pulcherrimam 
inter  burgum  Domini  Regis  et  liberam 
terram  ecclesie  sue  quasi  pro  Bunda  ad 
cautelam  erexit,  et  in  ejus  summitate 
ymaginem  S.  Michaelis  pulcherrimam 
collocavit."  .  .  .  .  "  Adquisito  vero 
manerio  predicto  (Thorp)  cum  bosco  et 
appendiciis  ejus  ut  dictum  est  ecclesiam 
S.  Leonardi ;  in  quodam  colle  ejusdem 
silve  et  capellam  S.  Michaelis  juxta  ec- 
clesiam predictam  prout  patet  intuenti 
loco  capella)  de  terra  S.  Michaelis  pro 
eundem  primitus  amote  construxit,  et  in 
eadem  S.  Leonardi  monachos  quosdam 
alios,  dum  ecclesia  sua  erat  in  constru- 
endo  apposuit  quosdam  etiam  perpetuo 
idem  primarie  stabilivit."  Reg.  lm.  f.  16. 


After  King  William's  death  he  obtains 
a  charter  from  King  Henry :  "  Idem 
vero  episcopus  considerans  se  plenam 
securitatem  de  loco  et  situ  monasterii 
sui  a  Kegia  potestate  optinere,  in  nomine 
summe  et  individue  Trinitatis  ab  ymis 
fundaminibus  incepit  ecclesiam  edi- 
ficare et  cum  locum  aptum  ad  requiem 
monachorum  qualemcunque  f ecisset  idem 
monachos  ordiuis  Sci  Benedict!,  licet 
paucos  primitus  apponens  eos  in  regula 
subter  qua  militarent  studiosius  infor- 
mavit." 

7  "  Perfecit  autem  idem  Herbertus 
ecclesiam  Norwyci  suo  tempore  prout  ex 
relatione  antiquoram  didici,  non  tamen 
scriptum  inveni  usque  ad  altare  sancti 
crucis,  quod  modo  vocatur  altare  S.  Wil- 
lelmi.  Idem  etiam  omnes  domus  episco- 
pates excepta  magna  aula  construxit. 
Incepit  autem  opus  ecclesie  sue  in  loco 
ubi  nunc  est  capella  beate  Marie  fere  in 
medio  loco  ejusdem  capellaD  et  ibidem 
fecit  quoddam  altare  in  honore  S.  Salva- 
toris  et  in  opere  suo  primum  lapidem 
primus  apposuit,  in  quo  scriptum  erat. 
In  nomine  patris  et  filii  et  spiritus  sancti, 
amen.  Ego  Herbertus  episcopus  apposui 
istum  lapidem.  Deinde  quidam  baro, 
nomine  Hubertus  de  Bry,  deo  devotus, 
secundam  lapidem  in  predicto  opere  op- 
ponens  duas  partes  decimarum  tarn 
ma j  ores  quam  minores  de  ols  dominicis 
suis  in  Norfolcia  monastico  contulit  ante 
dicto.  Plures  etiam  magnates  de  episco- 
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Bishop  Herbert  died  A.D.  1119,  in  the  29th  year  of 
his  pontificate,  and  was  buried  in  the  episcopal  church, 
which  he  had  established  and  endowed  with  possessions, 
books,  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds.  He  was  laid  before 
the  high  altar  (Dominicum  altare)  in  a  sarcophagus  worthy 
of  such  a  man. 

Herbert's  "tomb  stood  before  the  high  altar  (Cotton), 
was  above  an  ell  high  (Brown's  "  Posthumous  Works/'  p. 
10-15),  and  stood  where  the  altar  tomb  now  stands  ;  but 
when  the  pulpit  in  the  late  civil  wars  was  placed  at  the 
pillar  where  now  Overall's  monument  is,  and  the  aldermens' 
seats  were  fixed  at  the  east  end  and  the  mayor's  seat  in  the 
middle  at  the  high  altar,  the  height  of  the  tomb  being  a 
hindrance  to  the  people  it  was  pulled  down.  In  1682  was 
erected  the  present  altar  tomb."  (Blomfield,  vol.  ii.  p.  333.) 

Eborard  succeeded  in  1121,  who  loving  his  monks  of 
Norwich  with  all  affection,  began  the  work  of  the  church 
where  Herbertus  had  left  it,  and  as  the  old  people  relate, 
wholly  completed  it.  He  died  in  the  year  1149.8 

In  the  year  1150  the  boy  Saint  William  at  Norwich  was 
translated  from  the  cemetery  to  the  capitulum,  or  east  end 
of  the  church,  and  in  the  same  year  William  de  Turbes  was 
consecrated  Bishop.9  In  his  time  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Norwich  was  greatly  damaged  by  an  accidental 
fire.  He  therefore  made  a  vow  that  he  would  not  go 
farther  than  twelve  leagues  from  his  church  unless  com- 
pelled by  absolute  necessity  until  it  was  re-edified.  It  is 
said  that  he  himself  would  sometimes  sit  in  a  chair  at  the 
door  of  the  church  asking  contributions  for  the  repairs,  and 
within  two  years  it  was  restored  altogether  as  it  was  before. 
He  died  A.D.  1173,  on  the  16th  of  January.1 

patu  duas  partes  decimaruin  dominicorum  ardus  episcopus  monacbis  suis  Norwyci 

suorum    nonnulli  vero  terciam    partein  plura  bona  contulit,   &c.     .     .     .     Reg. 

monastico  praedicto  contulerunt  et  in  illo  l«n.  f.  23  b. 

tempore  fere  oinnes  minute  decime  quas  9  A»  MCL  apud  Norwycum  S.  Willel- 

monachi   Norwyci  nunc  tenent    donate  mus  puer  translatus  est  a  caemiterio  in 

fuerunt."     Reg.  lm.  f.  22.     See  Croyland,  capitulum.     Tempore  sub  eodem  Willel- 

Pet  Bles.,  p.  118,  Gale,  vol.  i.  mus  de  Turbea  consecratus  est  in  episco- 

8  Celebri      vero     memorie     Herberto  pum  Norwicensem.    Angl.  Sacr.  I.,  p.  397. 

episcopo  defuncto  successit  eidem  Ebor-  1  Tempore  illi us  Will1,  fuitecclesiasancte 

ardus  episcopus  A°  domini  m0c0vicesimo  Trinitatis    Norwyci    fere    combusta  per 

primo,  qui  monachos  suos  Norwyci  omni  casum,  qui  propter    hoc  emisit  votum 

affectione  diligens  opus  ecclesie  iNorwyci  suum  quod  non  elongaret  se  ab  ecclesia 

ubi     Herbertus    episcopus    predecessor  eua  ultra  xii  leucas  nisi  necessitate  com- 

suus  dimiserat  incepit,  et  ut  ab  antiquis  pulsus   quousque    ecclesia  sua  Norwyci 

dictum   est  memoratam  ecclesiam  inte-  fuisset  reedificata,  et  ut  dicitur  ipsemet 

graliter  consummavit  Idem  ecclesia  Ebor-  in    propria  persona  aliquando  aedit   in 


NORWICH  CATHEDRAL.     The  Presbytery  in  two  states. 
A.  A.  Mural  canopy-work. 
13.  Ornamental  panels  and  shields. 
C.  Groined  vaulting. 
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The  fire  is  placed  by  Cotton  in  the  year  1171.2 
John  of  Oxford  succeeded,  in  whose  time  in  consequence 
of  the  many  wrongs  and  annoyances  to  which  he  subjected 
the  convent,  there  arose  a  discord  between  him  and  the 
convent  (A.D.  1173),3  which  lasted  his  whole  life.  Never- 
theless, it  is  said  by  some  that  during  this  period  of  discord 
he  caused  the  Infirmary  house  of  the  monks  of  Norwich  to 
be  built.  He  also  remitted  to  the  whole  diocese  the  tax 
which  Herbert  had  imposed  on  every  messuage  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  church.4  This  is  the  account  given  of  him  in 
the  "  Registrum  Primum."  Cotton  says  simply 5  that  he 
finished  the  church  which  Herbert  began,  and  built  an 
infirmary  and  did  much  good  for  the  monks.  It  is  plain 
from  the  above  that  he  wound  up  the  building  affairs,  and 
that  in  his  time  the  building-tax  had  become  unnecessary. 
Part  of  the  Infirmary  remains,  consisting  of  a  few  piers  of  a 
very  florid  Norman  character,  and  of  the  springing  of  the 
arches.  The  character  is  perhaps  rather  earlier  than  that 
usually  assigned  to  so  late  a  portion  of  the  twelfth  century/ 
The  Norman  church  being  now  completed,  we  have 


quadam  cathedra  ad  portam  ecclesie  ad 
petendum  subsidium  ad  reparacionem 
ecclesise  suae,  et  infra  duos  annos  omnino 
ut  prius  reparavit  et  sic  redit  ampla 
domus  annis  reedifieata  duobus.  Postque 
omnia  prospers  agens  viam  universe  car- 
nisiugressus  est  A°  dfli  m°  c°  Ixxiij.  xvij. 
Kal.  Februar.  Reg.  1*.  f.  29  b.  Also 
Harl.  6974,  p.  64  b. 

2  A»  mclxxi.   Ecclesia  Norwici    com- 
busta  est. 

3  Cotton  places    his    consecration    in 
1175. 

4  Job.  de  Oxonia     .     .     .     cujus  tern- 
pore  propter  diversas  injurias  et  di versa 
gravamina   que   fecerat  conventui    Nor- 
wyci,  orta  est  discordia  inter  ipsum  et 
conventum    A°    D'   1173    que    duravit 
toto   tempore   suo.        Dicitur  tamen  a 
quibusdam  quod  tempore  illius  discordie 
fecit  fieri  domum  infirmarie  monachorum 
Norwyci.     Ipse  vero  remisit  omnibus  de 
dyocesi  illud-  auxilium  quod    Herbertus 
imposuerat  singulis  messuagiis  ad  edifica- 
cionem  ecclesie.     Reg.  lm.  fol.  30  ;  also 
Harl.  6974,  p.  566. 

.  6  "Hie  consummavit  ecclesiam  ab 
Herberto  incseptam  et  infirmariam  redifi- 
cabit  et  multa  bona  monachis  fecit."  ;  and 
Leland  Coll.  i.  351.  Blomfield  (misled 
by  Godwin)  translates  this  into  "  being  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  convent.  He 
built  some  almshouses  for  the  poor  and 
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impotent  thereto  belonging,"  p.  338. 

6  Some  confusion  has  crept  into  this 
part  of  the  history  of  the  church,  on 
account  of  the  various  dates  that  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Bishops.  The  his- 
tory given  in  the  "  Registrum  Primum," 
which  is  extracted  in  the  text,  appears 
very  clear  and  consistent  with  the  build- 
ing as  it  stands.  It  assigns  its  first 
erection  to  Herbert,  including  the  part 
which  was  required  for  the  service,  and 
its  completion  to  Eborard,  his  successor 
(who  died  1149),  namely,  the  nave,  and 
it  is  not  probable,  considering  the  un- 
mixed round-arched  Norman  of  the 
whole  building,  that  any  part  of  it  could 
have  been  erected  at  a  later  period.  Then 
we  have  the  effects  of  the  first  fire  repaired 
in  two  years  by  William  de  Turbes,  and 
next  John  of  Oxford,  who  erects  the  in- 
firmary, and  closes  the  building  account 
by  remitting  the  tax. 

But  this  history  has  not  been  made  use 
of  by  Nevyle,  Godwin,  and  their  copyists, 
from  whom  the  usual  account  of  the 
building  has  been  derived  by  modern 
writers.  Godwin,  in  fact,  copies  Nevyle, 
and  therefore  we  may  consider  Nevyle 
alone.  He  apparently  uses  Cotton's  dates 
scattered  throughout  the  "  Episcopal  His- 
tory." (See"Ang.Sacr.,"I.p.403,&c.)  But 
Cotton  assigns  no  work  to  Eborard,  and 
of  William  Turbe  he  only  says  "  Hujus 
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nothing  to  record  of  the  succeeding  Bishops  (unless  it  be 
that  Pandulfus  gave  the  monks  a  box  of  relics),7  until  Walter 
de  Suthfield  made  the  new  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the 
cathedral  church,  where  he  was  buried,  and  where,  as  Cotton 
says,  his  merits  worked  miracles  even  to  that  day.8  This 
chapel,  as  it  was  falling  into  decay,  was  pulled  down  by  Dean 
Gardiner  between  1573  and  1589,  and  there  only  remains  of 
it  the  great  arch  of  entrance,  which  is  necessarily  so  walled  up 


tempore  combusta  fuit  Norwicensis  ec- 
clesia,"  while  of  his  successor,  John  of 
Oxford,  he  says,  "  Hie  consummavit  eccle- 
siam  ab  Herberto  inceptam  et  infinnariam 
sedificavit,"  and  the  same  words  are  re- 
peated in  the  MS.  employed  by  Leland 
(Coll.  t.  i.  p.  351) ;  evidently  either  a  copy 
of  Cotton's  "  Episcopal  History"  or  of 
the  writer  that  Cotton  copied.  That 
Nevyle  had  not  seen  the  "  Registrum 
Primum  "  is  evident,  for  he  regrets  that 
Eborard  had  left  no  memorial  behind 
him.  "  Sed  injuria  temporis  factum  est 
ut  hujus  pontificis  memoria,  abolita  paene 
vetustate,  perierit.  Nam  cum  annos 
viginti  novem  episcopatui  prsefuisset,  per- 
fecit  eadem  quse  omnia  delet  venustas, 
ut  nulla  ejus  ingenii  monumenta  man- 
data  litteris,  nullum  opus  otii,  nullum 
dignitatis  munus  ad  pietatis  gloriam 
existat,"  p.  139,  Nevyle  has  also  followed 
a  mistake  in  the  date  of  the  succession  of 
John  of  Oxford,  which  Cotton's  "  Epis- 
copal History"  and  Leland's  MSS.  place 
in  1170,  but  the  "  Registrum  Primum  " 
and  Cotton's  "  Chronicle"  or  "Annales 
de  Diceto,"  &c.,  four  of  five  years  later. 
Indeed,  the  mistake  is  evidently  a  slip  of 
the  pen,  for  the  arithmetic  of  the  succes- 
sion figures  runs  thus  : — "  GuL  Turbe  a° 
1150  successit  .  .  .  sedit  25  ann. 
.  .  .  Jo.  de  Oxon  a°  1170  successit 
.  .  .  sedit  26  ann.  ob  an.  D.  1200." 
(Angl.  Sacr.,  p.  409 ;  Leland,  p.  351.) 

But  as  the  false  date  places  the  fire  of 
1171  in  the  reign  of  John  of  Oxford, 
Nevyle  assumes  that  there  were  two 
fires,  one  in  "  the  time  of  Will.  Turbe," 
to  use  the  chronicler's  expression,  the 
other  "in  the  year  1171,"  and  therefore 
in  the  time  of  John  of  Oxford.  That  such 
was  not  the  case  is  'shown  by  the  term 
"  secunda  combustio,"  which  is  applied  to 
the  insurrectionary  fire  of  1272.  In  the 
cotemporary  documents  Godwin  corrects 
the  dates,  but  gives  to  John  of  Oxford  the 
credit  of  repairing  the  consequences  of 
the  fire.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the 
concise  phrase  of  the  original  chronicler  is 
gradually  expanded  by  successive  histo- 
rians, without  not  only  authority,  and  by 


only  copying  each  in  succession,  but  from 
the  mere  love  of  florid  writing.  (I.)  Hie 
consummavit  ecclesiam  ab  Herberto  in- 
cn-ptam  (Cotton).  (2.)  Hie  inccsptam 
prius  et  inchoatam  ab  Hereberto  ecclesiam 
perpolivit  (Nevyle).  (3.)  Hie  ecclesiam 
suam  cathedralem  ab  Hereberto  con- 
structam,  sed  nuper  incendio  defor- 
matam,  restauravit,  pristinoque  restituit 
niton,  nonnullis  porro  adjectis  ornamentis 
quse  deesse  videbantur  (Godwin). 

"The  cathedral,  which  till  now  waa 
never  perfectly  finished,  he  not  only 
completed,  but  repaired  that  part  which 
was  burnt  in  his  predecessor's  time,  and 
restored  it  to  its  ancient  beauty,  adding 
all  such  ornaments  as  were  then  wanting." 
(Blomfield,  p.  338.)  This  is  a  tolerably 
fair  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  archi- 
tectural histories  of  mediaeval  buildings 
have  been  written.  Blomfield,  however, 
appears  to  have  seen  either  the  ' '  Regis- 
ter" or  some  other  document  besides 
Cotton,  for  although  he  passes  Eborard' 8 
work  in  silence  in  his  '*  Biography  of  the 
Bishops,"  he  assigns  the  whole  nave  and 
aisles  to  him  without  quoting  any  autho- 
rity. 

*  "  Pandulphus  .  .  .  consecratus 
est  A°.  D1.  1222.  ...  Hie  archam 
cum  reliquiis  monachis  dedit."  (Angl. 
Sacr.  I.,  p.  410.) 

8  Walterus  de  Suthfield.  .  .  .  "  Hie 
fecit  Hospitale  S.  Egidii  in  Norwico  et 
possessionibus  ditavit.  Hie  etiam  fecit 
novam  capellam  B.  Marhe  in  cathedral! 
ecclesia  Norwicensi,  ubi  postea  sepultua 
est  a°  Pontificates  sui  xiiL  .  .  .  qui 
etiam  locus  meritis  ejus  usque  in  hodier- 
numdiem  miraculis  coruscat."  (Angl.  Sacr. 
I.,  p.  4 1 1 . )  By  his  will,  Blomfield  adds,  he 
orders  his  body  to  be  buried  before  the 
high  altar  of  the  new  chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  by  him  founded,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  cathedral,  at  which  altar 
he  appointed  a  monk  daily  to  pray  for  his 
soul  (p.  346).  His  successor,  Simon  de 
Wanton,  was  buried  in  this  chapel,  and  so 
also  was  Bishop  William  de  Middleton, 
at  the  founder's  head,  in  1288.  (Angl. 
Sacr.  I.,  pp.  411,  412.) 
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as  to  conceal  some  part  of  its  mouldings  and  the  springing  of 
the  walls.  Suthfield  held  the  See  from  1243  to  1258,  and  the 
chapel  was  Early  English,  as  its  mouldings  show.  The  lines 
of  its  foundations  are  given  in  the  plan.  The  arch  of 
entrance  was  divided  by  a  pillar  into  two.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  the  original  Norman  chapel  was  taken  down  to 
make  way  for  it.  Now,  as  neither  chapel  exists,  the  east 
end  of  the  cathedral  appears  deficient. 

In  the  year  1272  there  happened  a  quarrel  between  the 
citizens  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Priory,  which  led  to  very 
serious  consequences,  for  in  the  tumultuous  conflict  which 
resulted,  the  buildings  of  the  monks  were  set  on  fire  and 
sacked.  Two  accounts  remain  to  us  of  the  event,  one 
written  by  a  monk  and  the  other  by  a  citizen,  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  statements  is  exceedingly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  two  classes. 

The  monastic  version  of  the  story  is  to  be  found  in 
Cotton's  chronicle,9  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

"In  the  year  1272,  on  the  day  of  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  (June  29),  and  at  the  hour  when  the  convent  of 
Norwich  were  singing  primes,  there  arose  a  mighty  thunder- 
storm with  lightning,  which  struck  the  tower  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  knocked  out  several  stones  from  it  and 
threw  them  to  the  ground,  and  greatly  damaged  it  All 
the  brethren  fled  in  fear  from  the  choir  except  three,  one  of 
whom  fell  as  if  dead  on  the  ground,  but  the  other  two  went 
on  singing  until  the  rest  returned.  Many  believed  this  to 
be  only  a  presage  of  future  and  greater  misfortunes.  In  the 
same  year  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Laurence  (Aug.  11),  the 
citizens  besieged  the  curia  of  the  monks  on  all  sides,  and 
when  by  threats  they  failed  to  obtain  ingress  they  applied 
fire  to  the  great  gates  of  the  monastery,  beyond  which  stood 
a  certain  parish  church.  Thus  they  burnt  the  gates  as  well 
as  the  aforesaid  church  with  all  its  ornaments,  books,  images 
and  everything  else  that  was  in  it.  Moreover,  they  set  fire 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  great  eleemosynary  house,  or 
almonry,  and  to  the  church  gates,  and  to  the  great  campanile, 
all  which,  as  well  as  the  bells,  were  consumed. 

"  Some  of  them  threw  fire  by  means  of  crossbows  from 
the  tower  of  Saint  George  upon  the  great  campanile,  which 
stands  beyond  the  choir,  and  this  fire  consumed  the  whole 

9  "  Anglia  Sac."  I.,  p.  399. 
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of  the  central  tower  or  "  magnum  campanile  ultra  chorum," 
which  the  monks  assert  to  have  been  fired  by  means  of  cross- 
bows from  the  tower  of  S.  George,  but  the  citizens  declare 
to  have  been  accidentally  consumed  by  the  neglect  of  the 
smiths'  fires.  The  belfry,  which  was  fired  in  the  first 
instance,  probably  stood  close  to  the  outer  wall,  for  the 
retainers  of  the  monastery  are  described  as  having  occupied 
it  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  passengers.  It  is  likely 
that  it  stood  close  to  the  Erpingham  gate,  and  that  a  gate 
always  existed  on  the  site  of  the  latter,  for  it  is  very  usual 
to  find  a  gatehouse  opposite  to  the  church  doors  distinct 
from  the  gates  of  the  monastery,  as,  for  example,  at  Bury, 
Canterbury,  and  Peterborough.  This  church  gate  was 
probably  the  "  portas  ecclesiae  "  which  the  citizens  are  said 
to  have  set  fire  to  at  the  same  time  that  they  fired  the  great 
campanile,  the  Eleemosynarium,  etc. ;  and  as  the  latter  was 
commonly  in  the  outer  circuit  near  the  gate,  the  whole  group 
which  was  burnt  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack  are  thus 
brought  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  "  curia  "  or  great  court,  and 
the  narrative  becomes  much  more  consistent  and  intelligible. 
The  insurgents  first  set  fire  to  the  great  gate  (now  of  S.  Ethel- 
bert)  with  its  neighbouring  church,  and  also  to  the  church 
gate  (now  of  Erpingham)  and  its  neighbouring  belfry  and 
the  almonry.  In  the  next  place  they  attack  the  interior 
buildings,  the  dormitory,  refectory,  etc.,  which  are  grouped 
round  about  the  cloister.  The  church  takes  fire  from  the 
central  tower,  the  origin  of  whose  combustion  is  uncertain. 

This  tower  must  have  been  roofed  with  wood,  probably 
with  a  wooden  spire  or  turret,  and  the  detached  belfry  may 
have  been  wholly,  or  at  least  in  its  upper  stories,  constructed 
of  wood,  like  that  of  Salisbury,  which  was  so  foolishly  and 
wantonly  pulled  down  by  Wyatt,  or  like  the  detached  cam- 
panile of  Worcester,3  called  "  The  Leaden  Steeple."  The 
ISacrist  Rolls  of  Norwich  contain  abundant  allusions  to  two 

3  The  "  Leaden  Steeple  "  of  Worcester  it  was  afterwards  known  by— viz.,  the 
stood  immediately  opposite  the  north  "  Leaden  Spire"  ("LeddanStepull,"  Fuller, 
transept  of  the  cross  aisle.  The  base  of  "  Hist,  of  Abbeys").  The  whole  height 
this  cloche,  clochium,  or  clocherium  was  of  the  base  and  spire  was  70  yards.  The 
eight-sided.  The  height  of  the  stone-  weathercock  was  on  a  level  with  the 
work,  60  ft.,  equal  to  the  battlements  of  former  spire  of  S.  Andrew's  church, 
the  church.  The  diameter  of  the  base  which  was  77  yards  high.  The  timber- 
was  61  ft.  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  work  of  the  leaden  spire  was  all  of  Irish 
10  ft.  On  the  base  stood  a  spire  wholly  oak,  not  sawed  but  wrought  with  the  axe. 
covered  with  lead,  60  yards  high,  from  (Green's  "  Worcester,"  vol.  i.  p.  42.) 
which  circumstance  it  obtained  the  name  In  the  year  1617  the  "  Leaden  Steeple  " 
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bell  towers,  the  most  direct  of  which,  perhaps,  are  to  be 
found  in  documents  dated  1440,  1482,  1485,  1491  and 
1522,  where  phrases  are  used  which  leave  no  doubt  that  up 
to  the  Reformation  a  detached  clocherium  was  in  existence.* 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  roll  of  the  Sacrist  for  the  year 
1440  the  following  item  exists,  "Item  solut'  Stephano  Car- 
pentar'  pro  nova  suspensione  stokkyng  et  whelyng  campana- 
rum  in  le  clocher  et  campanile  in  choro,  in  grosso,  ad  proprios 
sumptus  preter  vesturam  vju  xiij8  iiijd."  There  is  an  entry  in 
the  similar  document  for  1482  : — "  In  reparacione  horologii 
in  le  clocher ''  .  .  .  .  Reparacio  ecclesie.  Solut*  Andree 
carpentar'  pro  opere  suo  in  magno  campanili  vij8  iiijd." 

In  1485  a  carpenter  and  a  plumber  were  repairing  a 
"  pinacle  "  in  the  campanile, — glass  and  iron  were  brought 
for  one  of  its  windows,  and  in  the  following  year  mention 
is  made  of  its  clock.  In  1491  the  distinction  between  the 
two  towers  is  perfectly  clear  in  the  entry,  "  Pro  funibus  pro 
campanis  utriusque  campanilis,"  and  the  same  fact  is  proved 


was  pulled  down,  and  the  materials  sold 
for  £617.  The  four  bells  were  taken 
down,  broken,  and  carried  away  in  1539. 
Tradition  gave  the  building  of  the  spire 
to  King  John;  Strype  attributes  it  to 
Henry  III.  ("Annals  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,' i.  p.  402.  Willis,  "Mitred 
Abbeys,"  vol.  i.  p.  306.) 

The  clock  of  Worcester,  although  the 
time  of  its  first  introduction  is  not  re- 
corded, was  first  placed  in  the  Leaden 
Steeple,  and  on  the  demolition  of  that 
structure  was  fixed  in  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral,  where  it  now  stands.  (Green's 
"  Worcester,"  p.  167.) 

4  These  towers  are  termed  indifferently 
campanilis  or  clocherium.  Sometimes 
the  "  campanilis  in  choro  "  or  "  ultracho- 
rum  "  occurs,  by  which  the  central  tower 
is  of  course  meant,  which  stands  imme- 
diately above  the  eastern  stalls  of  the 
choir. 

There  was  a  garden  on  the  north  side 
of  the  steeple  (by  which  the  detached 
steeple  must  be  meant),  and  certain  shops 
near  the  "  portas  ecclesiae,"  which  ex- 
pression, as  stated  above,  appears  to  mean 
not  the  doors  of  the  church,  but  the 
church-gate.  These  were  let  by  the 
sacrist,  and  the  rent  of  them  was  part  of 
the  revenue  of  his  office.  The  Sacrist 
Roll  of  1491  supplies  evidence  of  peculiar 
value  : — 

"1491.    Comp1.  EdmL  Derham  de 
officio  sacristL 


u  Opellis  juxta  portas  ecclesie  videlicet. 
Inprimis  de  Thoma  Worcestre  aurifabro 
pro  opella  sui  sibi  dimissa  ad  terminum 
vij  annorum  hoc  anno  quarto,  v.  s.  De 
Ric°.  Fox  marbeler  pro  opella  sua  &c.  .  .  . 
x.  s.  De  Ric°.  Goldsmyth  pro  parva  tega  * 
juxta  clocherium  cum  parvo  angulo  juxta 
portam  Carnarie  xiiijd.  De  Will0.  Chamby,' 
pro  opella  sua  iiij.  s.  De  Roberto  Dylham 
pro  parvo  gardino  ex  parte  boreali 
clocherii  xij.  d.  De  magistro  carnarie 
pro  gardino  in  Carnaria  iij.  s.  iv.  d.  De 
le  prechyng  yerde  xiii.  s.  iv.  d." 

This  entry  supplies  very  useful  in- 
formation concerning  the  juxtaposition 
of.the  shops,  gardens,  &c.  Thus,  Richard 
Goldsmyth' s  little  "  box  "  or  stall  against 
the  clocherium,  with  a  little  corner  next 
to  the  door  of  the  'charnel  chapel,  fixes 
the  Belfry  near  the  door  of  the  charnel 
chapeL 


*  Tega,  for  theca  (and  from  tego)  liter- 
ally, therefore,  a  box,  and  used  in  thia 
case  just  as  a  small  house  is  termed  a  box 
in  modern  familiar  language.  Teges, 
Parva  domus  (Ducange).  Opella,  Ducange 
quotes  from  a  vocabularium  vetus  Anglo- 
Lat.,  "  Schoppe  :  opella  propola  miropo- 
lium  Selda  .  .  ."  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Sacrist  Roll  of  1431,  in 
which  we  find  "  De  schoppes  ad  portas 
ecclesisexx.8.  iiij.  d." 
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by  the  Sacrist's  Roll  for  1522,  which  has  the  following  item, 
"  In  funibus  et  le  banderjeke  pro  campanis  in  utroque  cloche- 
rio."  In  the  roll  of  1494  we  find,  "In  emendacione  fenes- 
trarum  in  campanili  in  choro  cum  mensulis  xijd.  In  factura 
fenestrarum  in  clocherio  cum  mensulis  et  clavis  iij8  ixd  ;  "  and 
in  1504  the  Sacrist  accounts  contain  an  item,  "Solut'  prefat' 
John  Gough  pro  reparatione  hostiorum  et  fenestr'  in  ecclesia 
et  clocherio  diversis  vicibus  hoc  anno  viij8  iiijd.  In  meremio 
et  mensulis  emptis  diversis  vicibus  pro  hostiis  et  fenestris  et 
aliis  necessariis  in  campanile  clocherio  et  ecclesia  xs  ixd.  .  ." 
In  1525  the  roll  of  the  same  officer  has  similar  charges. 
"  In  reparacione  diversarum  fenestrarum  in  ecclesia  in  le 
fremason  werke  xiiij8  xjd.  In  reparacione  le  frames  cam- 
panarum  in  clocherio  chori  xviij8  iijd  ob.  In  sarracione  men- 
sulas  et  le  plancheryng  magni  clocherii  in  eisdem  mensulis, 
ac  clavis  empt'  pro  eodem  opere  xxxxiiij8  xjd. 

Each  tower  had  a  clock,  and  one  had  "  chymes."  5  One  of 
the  clocks  put  up  in  1325  was  obviously  a  very  important 
object  in  the  church,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Adam,  a  sculptor,  was 
paid  40$.  for  making  24  small  images  for  it.6 

The  papal  Bull  of  Excommunication  also  shows  in  its  pre- 
amble that  there  was  more  than  one  campanile.  "  Ecclesiam 
prsedictam  cathedralem,  campanilia  curn  campanis,  Dormi- 
torium,  Refectorium,  Infirmariam,  Camerariam,  Sacristiam, 
Aulam  hospitum  deputatam  hospitalitatis  officio,  ceterasque 
ipsius  monasterii  officinas  ....  incendio  concremarunt." 
(MS.  Cott.  Nero.  c.  5,  p.  279.) 

For  the  litigation  that  followed  this  fire  we  may  refer  to 
Cotton  (p.  400)  or  Blomfield  (p.  39,  etc.).  The  citizens  were 
condemned  by  the  King  in  1275  to  pay  to  the  Prior  and  con- 
vent 3000  marks  for  the  repair  or  rebuilding  of  the  church 
and  monastery,  at  the  rate  of  100  marks  a  year  in  half-yearly 
payments,  and  also  to  give  a  golden  vessel  or  pix  for  the 
keeping  of  the  eucharist  over  the  altar  of  the  said  church, 
which  was  to  weigh  ten  pounds  of  gold,  and  be  worth  100 
pounds  of  silver.7 

In  1278  Bishop  Middleton  was  consecrated,  and  was  en- 
throned on  Advent  Sunday,  and  on  the  same  day  dedicated 
the  great  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Norwich,  which  had 

8  "  Rolls  of  the  Sacrist"  for  1432, 1439,       an  account  of  this  clock. 
1482,  1486.  7  Cotton,  "  Annales/'  p.  401. 

6  See  Arch.  Journ.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  177,  for 
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never  before  been  dedicated,8  and  which  had  been  sedulously 
repaired  after  the  fire.9  In  which  dedication  were  present 
and  assisting,  John  de  Chivil,  Bishop  of  London,  Thomas  de 
Cantelupe  of  Hereford,  Stephen  of  Waterford  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Seez.  There  were  also  present  the  Lord  Edward 
the  King,  the  Queen,  and  many  Earls,  barons  and  other 
nobility.1  On  the  same  day  the  Bishop  of  London  dedicated 
the  altar  where  the  body  of  S.  William  lies  buried,  in  honour 
of  the  Holy  Saviour  and  all  Saints  ;  the  Bishop  of  Hereford 
dedicated  the  altar  at  the  door  of  the  choir,  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  of  John  the  Baptist,  S.  Egidius  the  Abbot  and 
of  all  holy  virgins ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Waterford  dedicated 
the  altar  at  the  door  of  the  Sacrist's  chamber  in  honour  of 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  and  all  Saints. 

In  the  succeeding  parts  of  the  architectural  history  we 
are  assisted  by  a  new  class  of  document,  the  monastic 
account  rolls,  of  which  Norwich  possesses,  perhaps,  a  finer 
collection  than  any  similar  establishment  in  this  country. 
Although  so  many  of  them  have  been  lost  as  to  disturb  the 
series,  yet  those  that  remain  are  in  excellent  condition,  and 
include  the  separate  accounts  in  a  greater  or  less  state  of 
completeness  of  every  officer  of  the  convent,  from  the  latter 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  Reformation.  Thus  the 
Sacrist  Rolls  begin  in  1271  and  continue  to  1535,  and  out 
of  the  264  years  thus  included,  the  rolls  for  102  have  been 
preserved. 

From  these  rolls  it  appears  that  from  1291  to  1307  works 
were  going  on  upon  the  great  tower  and  belfry.  In  the  first 
place,  the  back  of  the  Sacrist  Roll  of  1297,  the  ninth  year  of 
Prior  Henry,  contains  a  summary  of  the  expenses  of  the 
great  tower, — "  Compotus  expensarum  Turris  magni."  It 
begins  with  the  materials,  and  first  with  several  items  of 
lead,  as  for  example,  "  In  xviij  carettatis  plumbi  cum  expensis 
xlu  xij*  d.  .  .  ."  and  so  on,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  the 

8  Angl.  Sacr.,  "  De  Episc.,"  p.  412.  dedicavit    altare    ad    hostium    chori  in 

9  "  Chron.   T.  Wikes,"   A°.    1278,    p.       honore    B.    M.   Virginia    et    beat'    Job' 
107.  Bapt'  et  JEgid'  Abbatis  et  omnium  sanctm 

1  Wharton  (p.  401)  extracts  this  sen-  virg".     Steph'  Waterford'  altare  ad  hos- 

tence  from  Cotton  as  far  as  this  point,  tium  sacriste  camere'  in  honore  ap'lorum 

omitting  the  conclusion,  which  is  now  Pet*   et   Pauli    et  omnium  sanctorum." 

added.      "  Eodem  die  Joh'  Lond'  dedi-  (MSS.  in  Norwich  Treasury,  and  "Nero," 

cavit  altare  ubi  corpus  Willelmi  jacet  C.5,  Brit.  Mus.)     Blomfield  (p.  486)  has 

huinatus  in  honore  S.  Salvatoris  et  om-  given  the  particulars  without  quoting  his 

nium    sanctorum.      Thomas     Hereford'  authority. 

VOL.  XXXTI.  P 
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sum  of  165Z.  7s.  \\d.  Then  comes  an  account  of  timber, 
ropes,  iron,  etc.,  also  gold,  colours  and  oil;  total  47/.  8s.  5\d. 
Next  follows  the  summary  of  the  yearly  expenditure  in 
wages,  tools,  etc,,  in  seven  entries.  The  first  for  three 
months,  from  June  29th  to  Sep.  29,  A.D.  1291,  gives  the 
beginning  of  the  work,  purchase  of  tools,  wages  of  a  carpenter 
and  of  sawyers,  and  the  expenses  of  Peter  Koc  to  Ely  and 
S.  Edmunds  ;  total,  2/.  7*.  6'd.  This  Peter  was  the  master 
of  the  works  or  architect,  and  his  travels  were  probably  made 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  similar  works  at  Ely  and  Bury* 
or  else  to  seek  for  materials  and  engage  workmen. 
The  entries  are  as  follow  :— 

"  Compotus  Expensarum  Tunis  magni. 

"  In  xviij.  carettatis  plumbi  cum  expensis  xl.  li.  xij.  de  In  xv.  caret- 
tatis  plumbi  cum  expensis  xxxiij.  li.  In  xxiiij.  carettatis  plumbi  cum 
expensis  lij.  li.  iiij.  s.  In  x.  carettatis  plumbi  et  x.  clavis  cum  expensis, 
xx.  li.  vj.  s.  vij.  d.  qa  ob.  In  x.  carettatis  plumbi  cum  expensis  xix.  li. 
xv.  s.  vj.  d. 

"  Summa  C.  Ixv.  li.  vij.  s.  j.  d.  o. 

C        XX  C 

"111  m.  ix.  iiij.  x.  bordis  de  grossis  et  ix.  de  minoribus  xix.  li.  iiij.  s.  ij. 
d.  o'.  In  j.  cable  et  cordis  aliis  lij.  s.  vij.  d  qa.  In  clavis  et  ferro  emptis 
ix.  li.  iiij.  s.  qa.  In  le  polle  magno  et  aliis  Ixvj.  s.  In  j.  domo  facta  in 
cimiterio  xxxiij.  s.  x.  d.  In  meremio  empto  et  cariagio  lignorum  de 
Hindolveston  plusquam  recepit  de  ramis  et  stapellis  vij.  li.  xj.  s.  iiij.  d. 
In  lignis  et  arboribus  emptis  ad  fundendum  plumbum  xxx.  s'.  ob.  In  j. 
malo  et  j.  cage  et  cleis  ad  stagiam  x.  8.  vij.  d.  In  auro  coloribus  et  oleo 
xxxj.  s.  x.  d.  qa. 

"Summa  xlvij.  li.  viij.  s.  v.  d.  ob. 

"  A  festo  Sanctorum  Petri  et  Pauli  incepcio  turris  anno  H.  Prioris 
tercio  usque  ad  festum  Sancti  Michaelis  sequentem,  in  seruris  clavis  ad 
ostias  securibus  et  azis  sarris  et  aliis  uteusilibus  v.  s.  xj.  d.  o'.  In  sti- 
pendio  carpentarii  per  idem  tempus  xvj.  s.  iij.  d.  In  stipendiis  iij. 
sarratorum  per  idem  tempus  xxij.  s.  ij.  d.  In  expensis  P.  Koc  versus 
Ely  et  Sanctum  Edmundum  iij.  s.  ij.  d."  Summa  xlvij.  s.  vj.  d.  o. 

The  next  five  entries  include  each  one  year,  from  Michael- 
mas to  Michaelmas,  and  contain  only  the  carpenters'  and 
sawyers'  wages,  with  an  allowance  for  P.  Koc's  gown.  The 
last  which  includes  this  work  extends  from  Michaelmas,  1296. 
to  the  feast  of  S.  Andrew,  Nov.  30,  1296,  for  the  carpenters, 
and  to  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  Sep.  8,  1297,  for  the 
plumbers  ;  also  for  the  painters  from  Easter  to  Easter. 

In  the  following  year,  5/.  14s.  8fW.  were  expended  in  the 
wages  of  workmen,  chiefly  sawyers,  including  13s.  kd.  on 
account  of  Peter  Koc,  and  5s.  for  his  gown.  In  the 
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next  four  years  the  sums  so  expended  were  respectively 
5£  19s.  Old.;  21.  Us.  *7d.;  31.  2s.  4jrf. ;  61.  1 6s.  Id.  In 
the  sixth  year  more  workmen  were  engaged,  including 
plumbers  and  painters,  and  the  expenses  were  8/.  9s.  Sd. 

The  total  of  the  entries  described  above  is  248/.  0*. 
not  including  the  food  and  drink  of  the  workmen  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  work  is  wholly  of  timber  and  lead,  that 
it  was  a  spire  for  the  great  central  tower  which  thus  occupied 
the  time  from  the  29th  June,  1291,  to  Sep.  8th,  1297.  In 
the  roll  of  1300  (12th  year  of  Prior  Henry  de  Lakenham) 
we  have  "  expensse  de  le  Berefrey  anno  secundo  "  (the  roll  of 
1299  is  lost)  ;  this  consists  of  masons'  work,  and  amounts  to 
60/.  13s.  9^0?.,  and  a  similar  entry  in  1301  amounts  to 
661.  19s.  1-Jrf.,  and  to  the  same  nearly  in  1304  and  1307; 
the  last  being  mixed  with  carpenters'  work  to  a  very  small 
amount.  The  charges  in  all  these  cases  relate  only  to 
materials,  such  as  Barnack  and  Caen  stone,  calyon,  lime, 
scaffolds  and  so  on,  without  any  indications  of  architectural 
terms  or  ornaments.  It  must  be  presumed  that  this  Berefrey 
is  the  Berefridus  of  the  narrative,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  near  the  Erpingham  gate;  but  in  1304  and  1305 
there  are  similar  entries  of  masons'  work  under  the  head  of 
"  Expensse  Campanilis,"  upon  which  6 ll.  16s.  &d.  and 
44/.  3s.  2f<£  were  expended  in  these  two  years  respectively. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  name  Berefrey  and  Campanilis 
were  applied  indifferently  to  the  same  work,  or  whether  the 
entries  under  the  latter  name  relate  to  the  repair  of  the 
stonework  of  the  central  tower,  or,  lastly,  to  some  other 
campanile  about  the  cathedral  which  may  have  disappeared. 

The  Roll  for  the  year  1300  being  headed  "Anno  se- 
cundo," shows  that  the  work  was  begun  in  the  preceding 
year.  Its  entries  relate  only  to  the  purchase  of  stone  and 
building  materials,  with  the  necessary  expenses  of  working 
them.  In  the  year  1305,  the  work  of  the  "  Campanile"  was 
in  "  free  stone,"  of  which  2000  came  by  way  of  Yarmouth  ; 
30  ft.  of  worked  stone  (4<  tabul'  ")  was  also  used. 

In  this  year's  account  is  an  entry  for  cutting  ten  columns 
for  the  buttresses  "  ex  proprio  lapide,"  14  ft.  in  height  "  cum 
angular' "  ;  and  for  the  cutting  of  eight  round  windows  by 
John  de  Ramsey,  from  stone  supplied  by  him,  and  for  which 
he  received  10/.  13s.  5d.  Timber  and  ironwork  were  also 
largely  bought. 
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For  neither  of  the  years  1304  or  1307  do  the  entries  for 
the  work  upon  the  Berefrey  present  any  features  of  interest. 

Bishop  Bateman,2  who  occupied  the  See  from  1343  to 
1356,  gave  to  the  high  altar  a  large  image  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  a  tabernacle,  all  of  silver  gilt,  of  the  greatest  value  ; 
also  a  lesser  image  of  the  Holy  Trinity  with  relics  of  the 
weight  of  twenty  pounds  ;  and  he  appropriated  the  church  of 
Frenge  to  the  office  of  Prior,  to  the  intent  that  a  perpetual 
chantry  for  his  soul  should  be  established  at  the  first  altar 
in  the  choir,  with  a  payment  of  two  shillings  a  week  to 
whomsoever  officiated  there. 

In  the  year  1362  there  happened  on  the  fifteenth  of 
January  a  tremendous  hurricane  in  England,  which  is 
mentioned  by  all  the  historians.  Robert  de  Boston  relates 
that  in  London,  sixteen  church  towers  were  blown  down, 
•with  houses  and  mills  innumerable,  trees  and  whole  woods 
were  in  many  places  torn  up  t>y  the  roots  ;  and  Knyghton, 
Otterbourne,  Walsingham,  and  many  others  state  the  same 
to  have  happened  throughout  the  realm.3  On  that  occasion, 


2  "  W.   Bateman    ....     contulit 
Butnmo  altari  Norwycensi  imaginem  mag- 
nam  S.  Trinitatis  in  Tabernaculo  totam 
de  argento    et  deauratam  ad    magnum 
valorem.      Item  minorem  imaginem   S. 
Trinitatis  cum  reliquiis  ponderis  xx.  libm. 
Hie  similiter  appropriavit  ecclesiam   de 
Frenge  officio    prioris  ad    ilium    finem 
quod   perpetuaretur    una    cantaria   pro 
anim&  ejus  ad  primum  altare  in  choro, 
ita  ut  unusquisque  ibi  celebrans  per  sep- 
timanam  reciperet  duos  solidos,  quod  et 
factum  est"  (AngL  Sacr.  I.,  p.  414). 

3  1362,  Jan.  15.-  "This  yeare,  upon 
the  1 5th  daie  of  Januarie,  there  rose  such 
a  passing  wind  that  the  like  had  not  bene 
heard  of  in  manie  yeeres  before.     It  be- 
gan about  evenning  time  in  the  south, 
and  that  with  such  force  that  it  over- 
threw and  blew  downe  strong  and  mightie 
buildings,  as  towers,  steeples,  houses,  and 
chimnies.  This  outrageous  wind  continued 
thus  for  the  space  of  six  or  seaven  dales, 
whereby  even  those  buildings  that  were 
not     overthrowne    and    broken    downe 
were  yet  so  shaken  that  they  without 
repairing  were  not  long  able  to  stand" 
(Holinshed,  677). 

"  A°  1362. — Maximus  ventus  in  vigilia 
Sancti  Mauri  abbatis  percussit  terram. 
Londoniae  sexdecim  turres  ecclesiarumde- 
jecit,  domos  et  molendina  innumera  pros- 
trayit,  arbores  et  inte^ras  sylvas  in  multis 
locis  a  fundamentis  evulsit"  ("Chron. 


Anglise"  per  Rob™,  de  Boston  (to  1368), 
Sparke,  136.) 

"A°.  g*.  mccclxl — Eodem  anno  xvij 
kalendarum  Februarii  (Jan.  17),  scilicet  in 
die  et  nocte  Sancti  Antonii  orta  est  horri- 
bilis  et  nimis  valida  tempestas  ventorum 
qualem  nunquam  retroactis  temporibus 
non  creditur  a  plebe  fuisse  visam,  nam 
ultra  quam  dici  potest,  boscos,  pomeria  et 
omne  genus  arborum  prostravit  et  multas 
ultra  quam  crederet  cum  radicibua 
evertit ;  ecclesias,  molendina,  campanilia, 
•muros,  domos  dilapidavit;  A  pud  Lon- 
donias  mala  innumera  de  campanilibus 
et  aliis  domibus  et  ecclesiis  exercuit." 
(Knyghton, "  Twysden,"  p.  2d25,  fl.  1395.) 

"  1362. — Hoc  anno  fuitmagnus  ventus 
in  Anglia  et  tempestuosus  qui  campanil- 
lia  et  turres  et  pinnacula  per  di versa  loca 
praecipitavit  et  subvertit  in  Anglia  (Otter- 
bourne,  "Hearne,"  p.  143,  d.  c.  1421). 

"  1362,  36,  Ed.  3.— Ventus  vehemens, 
Nothus  Auster  Africus,  tanta  vi  erupit 
quod  flatu  suo  domos  altas,  sedificia 
sublimia,  turres  et  campanilia  arbores  et 
alia  quseque  durabilia  et  fortia  violenter 
prostravit  pariter  et  impegit,  in  tantum, 
quod  residua  quae  modo  extant  sunt  hac- 
tenusinfirmiora"  (T.  Walsingham,  Histo- 
ria  Anglicana,  Rolls  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  296). 
"  1361. — In  that  same  y  ere  was  a  sainct 

Maurye  day 
The  greate  winde  and  earthquake  mer- 

velous 
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the  campanile  of  Norwich  cathedral  was  blown  down,  and 
falling  upon  the  presbytery,  damaged  it  so  seriously  as  to 
make  a  thorough  repair  necessary,  to  which  we  owe  the  pre- 
sent magnificent  clerestory,  which  has  replaced  the  original 
Norman  one.  "  Bishop  Percy,"  says  Cotton,  "  gave  four 
hundred  marcs  out  of  his  own  treasury  towards  the  repair  of 
the  presbytery,  which  was  thrown  down  by  the  campanile  in 
the  high  wind  on  the  feast  of  S.  Maurice  the  Abbot,  and  he 
obtained  a  subscription  from  the  whole  of  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese  for  the  repair  of  the  same  to  the  amount  of  9  denarii/' 

The  sacrist  rolls  for  1343, 1364, 1369,  1386,  &c.,  are  pre- 
served, and  in  1364  and  1369  the  "opus  presbiterii"  forms  a 
considerable  item,  so  that  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  lost 
rolls  in  this  series  would  have  supplied  similar  notices.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  roll  of  The  Sacrist  for  1364  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing entry  : — "  Mem"1,  quod  ultra  expensas  prenotatas 
expenduntur  in  esculentis  et  poculentis,  in  xx  quarterns 
frumenti  emptis  cxvj.  sol.  Item  xxxvj.  quarteriis  ordei 
emptis  vj  lib.  xviij.  sol.  Item  in  carnibus  et  piscibus  et  aliis 
diversis  emptis  per  vices  iiij.  lib.  xvij.  sol.  Item  in  secundo 
cursu  per  ann'  Ixxij  sol.  ob.  Item  in  avena  empta  pro  pre- 
benda  stottorum  de  carect'  xviij.  sol.  ij.  ob.  Summa  xxij. 
lib.  xxij.  d.  ob."  Again  in  1369,  "Item  liberatur  isto  anno 
de  officio  sacristi  ad  opus  presbeterii  xxxiij.  li,"  and  in  1386, 
"Mem.  quod  ultra  expensas  prescriptas  &  prenotatas 
liberatur  isto  anno  de  officio  sacristarie  in  denariis  ad  opus 
presbiterii  xxxvj11  ix8  vijV 

The  damage  caused  by  this  high  wind  was  apparently  not 

That  greately  gan  the  people  all  afifraye  neys,  and  contynned  for  the  more  partie 

So  dredfull  was  it  then  and  perelous  suche  sternesse  by  the  space  of  v  days 

Specially  the  wind  was  so  boistous  after."  (Fabyan's  "Chron."     He  died  c. 

The  stone  wallea  steples  houses  and  trees  1511.     Ellis,  p.  475). 

Were  blow   doune  in  diverse   fere  cou-  "And  in  the  xxxvij  (s/c)yere  of  kyng 

trees." — (Hardyng's  "  Chrou.,"  Ellis,  p.  edward  the  xv  day  of  Janiuer  that  is  to 

330  ;  born  1378  ;  died  after  1465.)  say  on  seint  Alaures  day  aboute  evensongs 

"  1362. — Hoc  anno  secundum  computa-  tyme  ther  aroos  and  come  such  a  wynde 

cionem  Romanam  fuit   magnum  ventus  oute  of  the  south  with  such  a  fersenesse 

xv.  die  Januarii  "  (W.  Wyre,  "Annales,"  ande  strength  that  he  brast  and  blewe 

Hearne,  p.  433 ;  died  c.  1473).  doune  to  grounde  high  houses  and  stronge 

"A°.  D1.  1361— 1362.— In  this  37  (sic)  bildynges   toures  churches    and   steples 

yere  upon  the  daye  of  Seynt  Mauryce  or  ande  othir  stronges  and  all  othir  stronge 

yexv.dayeof  Januarii,  blewe  so  excedynge  werkes   that   stoden   stiile  weren   shake 

a  wynde  that  ye   lyke  thereof  was  not  ther  with  that  they  beue  yit  and  shall 

seen   many    yeres    passed.     This    began  be  ev'  more  the  febeler  and  weyker  while 

about  evynsong  tyine  in  the  south,  and  they    stonde      And    this   wynde  lasted 

contynued  with  suche  sternesse  that  it  withoute  any  cessyng  vij  daies  continuell  " 

blewe  downe  stronge  and  myghty  buyld-  (Caxton,  C.  232, 1480). 
yngs  as  toures  steples  houses  and  chyrn- 
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repaired  for  many  years,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the 
monastery.  In  1453  money  was  spent  "in  emendatione 
fenestrarum  in  superiori  parte  campanilis  et  in  capella  beate 
Marie  post  magnum  ventum;"  in  1460  £42  were  paid  for 
making  three  severies,  "  in  le  sowth  ele  in  plumbo  vitro 
opere  cementariorum  et  ferramentis  ;"  and  a  second,  payment 
appears  "  In  factura  le  batylment  ultra  vj.  severe^  supra  navem 
ecclesie  in  australi  parte  cum  returne  juxta  companile,  prseter 
xiij8  iiijd  dat'  ad  idem  opus  per  fratrem  Thomam  Denton, 
xiij  li." 

These  entries  seem  to  refer  merely  to  repairs  of  this  part 
of  the  church,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
Bishop  Percy  did  anything  more  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  make  the  building  safe  where  it  had  been  damaged 
by  this  terrible  tempest. 

The  great  fire  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  said  to  have  de- 
stroyed entirely  so  much  of  the  old  structure,  that  a  church, 
in  some  respects  entirely  new,  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Middieton  in  1278  ;  and  in  the  Sacrist's  Roll  for  1277  there 
is  an  item  which  shows  clearly  that  at  that  time  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  presbytery  : — "  pro  fenestris 
super  magnum  altare  et  in  cruce  boreali  cum  ferramentis, 
viij"  xl8  iiijd."  It  would  be  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history 
of  architecture  if  the  existing  windows  of  the  apse  could 
be  connected  with  this  entry  ;  but  there  is,  of  course,  the 
obvious  objection  that  such  tracery  as  now  fills  them  is 
usually  assigned  to  a  later  date,  and  the  documentary  evi- 
dence may  not  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  decisive  to  settle 
the  question. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  Gloucester  Cathe- 
dral we  have  a  Perpendicular  design  essentially  the  same  in 
the  south  transept,  north  transept,  presbytery,  and  lady 
chapel,  retaining  in  the  first  of  these  examples,  built  in  1330, 
many  Decorated  characteristics,  and  that  the  great  Perpen- 
dicular west  window  of  Winchester  Cathedral  is  dated  as 
early  as  1350—1360. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  evidences  in  the  masonry  which 
show  that  the  Norwich  clerestory  has  been  very  freely 
patched  and  pulled  about ;  the  transom  of  the  east  window 
looks  very  like  an  insertion,  for  it  was  wrought  in  a  stone 
not  used  for  the  rest  of  the  work  ;  the  flying  buttresses  are 
an  after  thought ;  the  vault  has  no  artistic  connection  with 
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the  walls  that  carry  it,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  we 
look  on  the  remains  of  a  building  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
whose  general  features  have  not  quite  disappeared  in  fre- 
quent successive  but  necessary  alterations. 

Bishop  Alnwyk  was  translated  to  Lincoln  in  1436,  and 
died  in  1449.  He  left  in  his  Will  directions  to  his  executors 
to  make  a  large  window  over  the  west  entrance  of  the  church 
of  Norwich  for  the  decoration  and  illumination  of  the  same, 
desiring  that  the  stone,  iron,  glass,  workmanship,  and  every 
other  matter  necessary  for  its  completion  should  be  provided 
out  of  his  estate.4  The  doorway  underneath  this  great 
window  is  also  shown  to  be  his  work  by  the  sculptured  arms  ; 
therefore,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  his  Will,  it  is  probable 
that  this  part  was  executed  during  his  life.  On  each  side 
of  the  doorway  are  two  tabernacles,  the  statues  for  which 
have  long  disappeared,  but  they  are  described  by  Browne 
as  consisting  of  the  figure  of  a  King,  with  a  Bishop  on  his 
knees  receiving  the  charter  from  him,  and  of  the  maimed 
statues  of  Bishops  whose  copes  are  garnished  and  charged 
with  a  cross  moline,  &c.  Where  the  arms  of  the  See  are  in 
a  roundel  are  these  words  :  Orate  pro  anima  Domini 
Willelmi  Alnwyk. 

The  original  west  front  of  the  Norman  church  still  remains 
behind  this  doorway.  Bishop  Alnwyk's  masonry  was  built 
up  against  the  arcade  of  the  old  wall,  which  was  disturbed 
only  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  insertion  of  the  new  work. 
The  Norman  west  front  was  probably  provided  with  small 
Norman  windows,  adding  greatly  to  the  obscurity,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  great  window,  still  characterizes  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral  on  account  of  the  enormous  masses  of 
the  piers,  which  obstruct  the  light  usually  derived  from  the 
side  aisle  windows.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  west  window 
is,  with  a  very  trifling  variation  in  the  head,  almost  the 
same  in  pattern  and  dimensions  as  the  great  north  window 
of  Westminster  Hall.5 

Bishop  Browne  died  in  1445,  and  was  buried  in  the  nave 
before  the  altar  of  the  crucifix,  prepared  at  his  expense.6 

4  Volo  quod  executores  mei  faciant  fieri  Probat'  x°   Dec.    1449.     Regr'   Stafford, 

ad  meas  expensas  unam  magnam  fenes-  fo.  178,  6  (from  Bloinfield,  p.  377). 

tram  condecenter  super  introitum  occi-  5  The  Westminster  window  was  appa- 

dentalem  in  ecclesia  Norwycense  ad  deco-  rently  completed  by  Richard  II.  c.  1390. 

rationem     et     illuminationem     ejusdem  The  careful  elevation  in  Pugin's  work  will 

ecclesie    in    lapidibus    ferramento   vitro  enable  any  one  to  verify  the  above, 

artificio  et  aha  omni  materia  requisita.  6  "  Sepultus  in  excelsia.  sua  cath1  in 
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In  the  year  1463  the  ill-feted  cathedral  was  again  seriously 
damaged  by  fire.  Baker's  Chronicle  relates  that  (in  3.  E :  IV.) 
"  the  minster  of  York  and  the  steeple  of  Christ's  Church,  in 
Norwich,  were  burnt,"7  and  the  preamble  to  the  Indulgence 
of  Sixtus  IV.,  to  be  further  mentioned  presently,  shows  that 
the  fire  proceeded  from  lightning.8  This  event  happened  in 
the  time  of  Bishop  Lyhart,  who  occupied  the  see  from  1445 
to  1472,  and  of  course,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the 
fire,  a  complete  repair  and  restoration  of  the  nave  was 
carried  out.  The  stone  vault  was  added,  and  this  vault  is 
supported  by  inserted  vaulting  shafts  that  descend  to  the 
level  of  the  triforial  imposts  in  the  intermediate  compart- 
ments, and  are  sustained  by  corbels  which  consist  alternately 
of  an  angel  bearing  a  shield  with  the  Bishop's  arms  and  his 
device,  namely,  a  hart  lying  in  the  water  expressing  his 
name  Walter  Ly — hart?  The  vaulting  shafts  that  stand 
over  the  principal  piers  are  much  shorter,  and  meet  the  Nor- 
man shafts  at  the  level  of  the  clerestory.  They  are  very 
clumsily  united  to  them.  The  Norman  shafts  are  in  pairs, 
and  as  the  vaulting  shaft  is  single,  it  is  made  to  branch  out 
into  two  at  the  bottom,  and  thus  to  join  the  twin  Norman 
shafts  in  the  manner  of  a  water  pipe.  The  vault  itself  is  a 
rich  lierne  vault,  remarkable  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its 
elaborate  bosses.  This  vault  has  been  lately  cleaned,  and  an 
interesting  account  of  the  subjects  of  the  carving  on  the 
bosses  published  by  Dean  Goulburn. 

The  bases  of  the  Norman  vaulting  shafts  have  undergone 
a  transformation  which  may  very  fairly  be  referred  to  this 
period,  for  wherever  a  fire  consumes  the  roof  of  a  church, 
the  burning  timbers,  &c.,  falling  from  above  are  sure  to 
bruise  and  damage  the  ornamental  parts  at  the  bases  of  the 
piers,  even  if  they  do  no  worse,  and  hence  we  may  account 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  of  the  vaulting  shafts 
have  been  furnished  in  front  with  Perpendicular  bases,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  lateral  shafts  trimmed  at  the  base,  by 

navi  ecclesiae  coram  altare  crucifix!  sump-  manutencionem  Christi  fidelium  suffragia 

tibus  ejus  prseparatum"  (AngL  Sacr.   I.,  sint  plurimum  oportuna."     Preamble  of 

417).  the   Indulgence  granted    by   Pope   Six- 

7  Baker,  p.  217.     "Hoc  anno  Norwyci    "  tus  IV.  to  Bishop  Goldwell,  dated  17kal. 
cathedrale  templum  repentinis  ignibus  ex  Feb.  1472,  2nd  year  of  his  papacy  ("  Lib. 
ustum  eat "  (Nevyle,  fol.  Ddd.  iij.).    ^  Inst."  xii.  fol.  206). 

8  Ecclesia  Norwicensis     .     .     .     igne          9  See    engraving    of    this     device    in 
ex  tempestate  proveniente  in  partem  ere-  Murray's  "  Handbook  to  the  Cathedrals 
mata  fuerit,  ita  quod  ad  structurarum  et  of  England,"  ed.  1862,  Norwich,  p.  114. 
scdificiorum  dicte  ecclesie  reparacionem  et 
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which  process  the  Norman  mouldings  are  all  scraped  down 
into  a  kind  of  inverted  bell  and  the  characteristic  sub-plinth 
completely  shaved  away. 

Fig.  B. 


Fig.  A. 


Fig.  A.  shews  the  original  state  of  the  lower  part  of  the  piers,  and  Fig.  B.  the  present  state. 

The  Bishop's  Will  shows  that  he  erected  the  screen  between 
the  nave  and  choir,  for  he  directs  the  place  of  his  burial  to 
be  "  in  the  nave  of  my  cathedral  church,  near  and  in  front  of 
my  door  of  my  new  work  called  a  reredos." l  He  also  en- 
dowed a  chaplain  to  celebrate  daily  service  for  ever  at  the 
altar  on  the  north  side  of  his  grave  for  his  own  soul,  &c.  .  .  . 
and  more  particularly  for  the  soul  of  the  late  Bishop  Browne.2 
The  remains  of  this  screen  still  exist,  and  the  distinct 
traces  of  the  two  altars,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door,  may  be 
discovered.  The  north  altar  still  retains  its  columnar  piscina. 
The  doorway  itself  is  tolerably  perfect,  but  all  the  ornamental 
work  about  the  altar  has  suffered  mutilation  and  clumsy  re- 
pair. From  a  careful  examination  of  this  screen,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  formerly  sustained  a  vault  which  extended  west- 
ward into  the  nave,  and  was  probably,  as  at  Exeter,  carried 
by  slender  piers  in  front,  so  as  to  shelter  and  form  roofed 
chapels  for  the  altars  at  the  side.  The  original  limits  of  the 
rood  beam,  or  its  gallery,  are  indicated  by  the  Norman  vault- 


1  ' '  Sepulturam  meam  eligo  in  navi  ec- 
clesie  mei  cathedral!  propo  et  ante  ostium 
meum  novi  operia  mei  vocati  a  reredosse 
prout  ibidem  pro  sepultura  mei  ordina- 
tum  est."  Blomfield,  p.  381  (in  "  Regis- 
ter Wattys,"  fo.  51,  6). 

VOL.  XXXIT. 


2  Blomfield,  381,  from  his  will,  dated 
May  13, 1472.  Bishop  Browne  is  men- 
tioned because  this  new  construction 
would  replace  the  altar  of  the  crucifix 
which  he  had  founded. 
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ing  shafts,  for  all  those  in  the  nave  to  the  west  of  the 
great  cylindrical  spiral  piers  descend  to  the  pavement ;  but 
those  to  the  east  are  stopped  upon  Norman  corbels,  as  was 
usually  the  case  in  all  choirs,  to  prevent  their  projections 
from  interfering  with  the  stalls,  quire,  screen,  &c. 

It  is  recorded  that  this  cathedral  suffered  the  most  wanton 
dilapidation  from  the  Puritan  agents  in  the  great  rebellion, 
under  the  authority  and  presence,  as  Bishop  Hall  relates,  of 
Alderman  Linsey,  Tofts  the  Sheriff,  and  Greenwood,  and  the 
rood-loft  was  sure  to  displease  these  ignorant  and  mischievous 
fanatics,  and  was  in  all  probability  so  far  damaged  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  remove  it  when  the  church  was  repaired 
after  the  Restoration,  leaving  only  the  back  wall,  which  now 
remains,  with  the  stumps  of  the  altars  on  each  side  of  the 
door.  It  was  repaired,  and  the  upper  part  where  the 
original  vault  abutted,  cased  with  ashlaring,  and  finished 
in  a  very  plain  and  unskilful  manner.  In  this  state  it  is 
represented  in  Mr.  Britton's  engravings.  A  few  years  ago 
the  choir  was  partly  re-arranged  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Salvin,  to  whom  the  present  appearance  of  the  screen  is  due. 
It  now  carries  an  overhanging  vault  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
greater  space  in  the  organ  gallery. 

Altars  and  chapels  on  the  west  side  of  the  choir  screen 
were  very  usual  in  the  great  monastic  churches,  and  in  the 
present  case  the  space  behind  the  choir  screen  is  so  unusually 
large  that  it  was  also  probably  occupied  by  chapels. 3 

The  Sacrist  Rolls  contain  many  allusions  to  the  fire  and 
consequent  repairs.  In  1465  (the  rolls  of  1462,  '63,  and  '64 
being  lost)  we  have  "  In  reparacione  unius  candelabri  princi- 
palis  fracti  tempore  combustionis  ij.  s." 

8  The  Sacrist's  account  of  the  oblations  ob.  De  compassione  be  Marie  Virginia 

in  each  year  gives  the  names  of  the  altars  vij.  s.  iiij.  d.  De  Sc'o  Garciano  et  Sc'o  Johe 

that  were  principally  venerated,  The  fol-  de  Bredelyngton  xj.  d.  ob.  De  Sc'a  Pe- 

lowing  "  Recepte  ecclesie  "  are  extracted  tronilla  i.  d.  ob.  De  Sc'a  Sittra  iiij.  s.  ob. 

from  the  "Sacrist's  Roll"  of  1431  as  a  9.  De  Sc'a  Katerina  j.  d.  De  legat' assign' 

specimen: — "  De  oblacionibus  summi  eccl'ie  de  quodam  homine  vj.s.  viij.d. 

altaris  ecclesie  Norwic*  Ixvi.li.  vij.  d.  De  De  aliis  iij.  s.  iiij.  d.  De  processionibus 

reliquiis  xxxiiij.  s.  viij.  d.  De  nigra  cmce  ad  Pentec'  cum  collect'  c.  s.  De  Stallagio 

iiij.s.  ij.  d.  De  Sc'o  Will0,  v.  s.  ix.  d.  temp'  nundin'  ad  fest'  Pent'  x.  s.  v.  d. 

ob.  De  Sancta  Maria  in  capella  vi.  d.  De  Shoppes  ad  port'  eccl'ie  xx.  s.  iiij.  d. 

De  Sc'o  Elegio  viij.  s.  iij.  d.  ob.  De  Sc'a  De  Ric<>  Sadelero  pro  gardino  et  domo 

Apollonia  viiij.  s.  xi.  d.  De  cruce  ad  juxta  le  clotcher  iij.  s.  iiij.  d.  De  cera 

aram  Sancti  Stephani  v.  d.  ob.  De  trunco  et  vino  vend'  xiiij.  s.  De  oblationiis 

ad  hostia  rubro  ij.  s.  xi.  d.  ob.  De  trunco  carnar'  iiij.  s.  De  gardino  ejusdem  iij.  s. 

in  navi  ecclesie  v.  d.  De  Sc'o  Mich0,  et  iiij.d.  De  fraternitatibus  gildarum  hoc 

Sc'a  Anna  1.  d.  De  magna  Maria  iij.  d.  ob.  a°iiij.li.  vj.s.  vij.  d.  S"1*  iiij.  "iij.  1.  vj.d. 

De  Sc'o  Leodegaro  &  Sc'o  Antonio  i.  d.  ob.  q*. 
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But  in  the  succeeding  rolls  for  1466,  '69  and  '70,  the 
"  Reparaciones  ecclesie  occasione  combustionis "  forms  a 
separate  head,  and  gifts  and  legacies  "  ad  reedificacionem 
ecclesie"  are  also  enumerated.  Of  these  entries  that  for 
1466  is  here  given. 

"  1466.     Compotus  fratris  Willielmi. 
"  Michaelmas  5  Edw.  4  to  Mich.  6  Edw.  4. 

"  Reparacione  ecclesie  occasioue  combustionis,  solut'  Roberto  Wolde 
pro  opturacione  fenestrarum  in  campanili  cum  arundine  empt'  et  ligaturis 
xd,  Johanni  Everard  pro  reparacione  ij  paneft  in  voltis  juxta  oratorium 
domini  episcopi,  in  gross'  v  s.  It'  eidem  pro  opere  suo  in  pavimentis 
diversis  ij.  s.  x.  d.  Simoni  Deynes  fabro  pro  ij  an  cor'  factis  pro  ordina- 
cione  tecti  ecclesie  ij.  s.  vj.  d.  Item  Willelmo  Howlett  carpentar7  cum 
sociis  suis  pro  opere  suo  in  choro  et  ad  parvum  altare,  ad  mensam  pro- 
priam4vj.  s.  iiij.  d.  ob.  Item  ij.  laborant'  in  mundacione  chori,  cum 
mensa  vij.  d.  In  iiij  rabettyng'  iiijc  ped'  et  iij  quart'  de  mensul'  sarratis, 
ij.  s.  viij.  d.  In  mille  lednale  iij.  s.  In  vc.  clavis  diversorum  sort'  ij.  s. 
In  iiij  mille  laterum  cumcariagio  xiiij.  s.  viij.  d.  Item  sol'  offic'  m  celarii 
et  celarar*  pro  mensa  diversorum  operancium6  iij.  s.  vj.  d.  It'  Roberto 
Everarde  pro  cariagio  meremii  x.  s.  Item  pro  cariagio  meremii  de 
viridi  orto  in  sacristariam  viij.  d.  Item  pro  candelabris  ferreis  ad 
ymagines  compassionis  et  Sancte  Sithe 8  preter  staurum  vd.  In  emenda- 
cioue  soudelett'  et  barr'  iij.  d.  Item,  pro  pessula  ad  parvum  ostium, 
ij.  d.  Item,  pro  ferrameutis  pro  velo  preter  staurum  ij.  d.  In  aliis 
minutis  iiij.  d.  In  vitriacione  xj  fenestrarum  in  campanili  Iv.  s.  In 
emendatis  barris  et  soudelettis,  vj.  d.  In  broddis  vij.  d.  It'  latamo  et 
servientibus  ejus  per  ij.  dies  et  dim'  cum  mensa,  ij.  s.  v.  d.  In  stipendiis 
ij.  sarratorum  lath'  per  j.  diem  et  dim.  xvj.  d.  ob. 

Summa  cxv.  s.  x.  d. 

In  the  year  1469  the  same  heading  appears  upon  the 
accounts,  "  Repairs  of  the  church  on  account  of  the  fire." 
A  "  solar "  or  upper  room  was  built  for  the  organs,  and 
obviously  of  wood  on  account  of  the  number  and  variety  of 
nails  used  ;  a  roof  was  placed  over  two  panels  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  church,  above  the  vaulting  (probably  to  carry  the 
organ  chamber) ;  a  new  gate  was  made  towards  the  palace  ; 
John  Everard,  the  mason  above  mentioned,  was  at  work 
over  the  aisles  round  the  presbytery  and  over  the  walls  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Virgin.  For  the  ceiled  roof  of  this  chapel 
6,300  lath-nails  were  bought  at  the  price  of  3d.  per  100, 
and  500  lead-nails,  at  a  cost  of  I8d.  Thomas,  the  glazier, 
put  glass  into  the  west  window  of  the  north  side  at  a  cost 
of  7s.  6d.,  and  5*.  4e/.  were  paid  to  him  for  glazing  other 
windows.  This  west  window  was  newly  made  by  Hobert 

4  "  Ad  mensam  propriam,"  at  his  own       tery  for  the  food  of  divers  workmen, 
table,  i.e.,  his  own  expense  for  food.  6  St.  Osith. 

5  i.e.,  paid  to  the  officers  of  the  Monas- 
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Everard  at  the  cost  of  6s.  Sd.     The  total   expenditure  was 


In  the  next  year  a  very  similar  expenditure  was  made. 
More  windows  were  glazed  and  repaired,  including  that  of 
Lady  Harcourt,  and  plumbers'  work  was  done  to  the  roof 
of  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  Cross  and  Images  in  the  nave 
were  repaired  at  a  cost  of  2$.  6d.9  and  painted  at  a  cost 
of  225.  2d.  The  total  cost  of  the  works  was  6/.  18s.  Wd. 

In  1472  the  garden  walls  were  repaired,  and  many 
repairs  done  in  the  church.  Masons'  work  was  done  in  the 
north  aisle  of  the  nave,  the  north  aisle  towards  the  palace, 
including  their  whitewashing,  and  that  of  the  presbytery  ; 
a  new  parclose  was  made  for  the  small  altar  ;  two 
columns  of  the  campanile  were  finished  off,  at  a  cost  of 
73s.  kd.  ;  two  wooden  frames  were  made  for  the  great 
altar  ;  a  timber  finial  was  added  to  the  roof  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  ;  the  paving  in  different  parts  of  the  church  was 
repaired,  as  were  numerous  windows.  The  total  cost  was 
10J.  4s.  lOd. 

Bishop  Goldwell  was  sent  to  Rome  in  1472  on  an 
embassy  by  King  Edward  IV.,  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  who 
made  him  Bishop  of  Norwich  by  papal  provision,  and 
consecrated  him  himself  on  Oct.  4th  of  that  year.  A 
perpetual  Indulgence  for  the  repair  and  decoration  of 
the  church,  required  on  account  of  the  fire  of  1463  was 
one  of  the  fruits  of  this  visit  to  Rome.  The  offerings 
received  by  the  Sacrist  in  virtue  of  this  Indulgence  are 
annually  accounted  for  in  the  records  under  the  title 
"  Indulgentia  obtenta  per  Domm.  Jacobum  Goldewell,  nuper 
Norwicensem  Episcopum."  The  history  of  the  repairs  and 
changes  is,  however,  exceedingly  scanty.  It  is  clear  from 
the  building  as  it  stands  that  the  stone  vault  of  the  nave  is 
due  to  Bishop  Lyhart,  whose  device  and  arms  are  attached 
to  the  corbels.  The  choir  and  the  transepts  are  also  vaulted 
with  a  similar  design,  as  well  as  the  Beauchamp  Chapel. 
We  have  seen  that  the  alteration  in  the  clerestory  of  the 
presbytery  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  spire 
in  1361  ;  but  the  stone  vault  is  manifestly  a  subsequent 
work.  This  is  shown  by  the  abrupt  junction  of  the  capitals 
upon  which  its  ribs  rest  with  the  heads  of  the  small  ogee 
arches  below,  indicating  a  change  of  plan  probably  proceed- 
ing from  a  pause  in  the  work.  This  want  of  accordance  is 
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also  seen  in  the  corner  next  the  tower,  and  in  the  apse 
vault,  and  in  other  parts,  but  it  can  hardly  be  explained  and 
made  intelligible  without  numerous  engravings.  The  flying 
buttresses  appear  to  have  been  a  subsequent  addition, 
having  been  in  the  usual  manner  erected  only  when  the 
making  of  the  stone  vault  rendered  them  necessary. 

Blomfield  asserts  that  Goldwell 7  made  the  vault  of  the 
presbytery.  "He  received  of  his  predecessor's  executors 
2200  marks  for  dilapidations,  with  which  and  other  money 
added  of  his  gift  he  finished  beautifying  the  Tower,  made 
the  noble  stone- carved  roof  of  the  Quire  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  Predecessor  had  done  the  nave,  and  fitted  up 
the  chapel  under  the  Arches  on  the  sides  of  the  Quire,  but 
more  particularly  adorned  that  in  which  he  was  buried/' 

No  references  in  support  of  this  paragraph  are  given  to 
records  of  the  cathedral  from  which  any  details  of  the 
progress  of  so  important  a  change  in  the  fabric  can  be  now 
extracted ;  but  the  building  itself  proves  the  statement  to 
be  a  correct  one,  for  the  bosses  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  vault  are  freely  decorated  with  the  arms  and  device  of 
Bishop  Goldwell. 

The  small  ogee  arches  from  which  the  vault  ribs  spring 
were  originally  finished  with  crockets,  but  they  were  probably 
knocked  off  when  the  Bishop  removed  the  finials  with  which 
these  arches  no  doubt  originally  ended,  to  make  room  for  the 
capitals  from  which  his  new  vault  was  to  start.  The  original 
roof  above  the  vault  was  not  disturbed. 

The  pier  arches  of  the  presbytery  have  been  altered  by 
the  insertion  of  four  centred  and  highly  enriched  arches  of 
the  Perpendicular  style,  to  which  Blomfield  alludes,  and  which 
may  be  assigned  to  Goldwell,  for  his  tomb  is  under  one  on 
the  south  side.  Brown  tells  us — "  He  is  said  to  have  much 
repaired  the  east  end  of  this  church  "  (p.  7).  His  successor, 
Bishop  Nix,  extended  the  alteration  of  pier  arches  by 
converting  two  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  in  the  same 
fashion,  forming  a  chapel  which  was  originally  fitted  up  and 
enclosed  with  screens.  The  Norman  vaults  of  the  two 
compartments  are  also  removed,  and  an  elaborate  Perpen- 
dicular vault  substituted  with  large  windows  to  correspond.8 

7  Blomf.,  p.  384.  wicensis  laquear  pulcherrime   deauravit 

8  The    following    passage   quoted   by       atque    alarti    ejusdem    aquilonarem  con- 
Wharton  from  Weaver  evidently  alludes       struxit"  ("  Angl.  Sacr.,"  I.  p.  419). 

to  this  chapel : — "  R.  Nix  ecclesiee  Nor- 
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The  remains  of  the  Bishop's  tomb  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  the 
traces  of  a  small  altar  placed  against  the  pier,  of  which  the 
tabernacles  of  the  reredos  and  a  little  columnar  piscina  are 
in  tolerable  preservation.  Nevyle  records  a  fourth  fire  of 
the  cathedral  in  1509,  in  which  he  says  that  a  great  part  of 
the  church  was  burnt,  together  with  nearly  all  the  books 
and  ornaments  ; 9  and  Blomfield  says  the  roofs  of  the  north 
and  south  transepts  were  entirely  consumed  upon  that  occa- 
sion, and  that  Bishop  Nix  then  vaulted  the  transepts  with 
stone,  and  that  his  arms  are  to  be  seen  upon  them. 

The  history  of  the  spire  is  involved  in  equal  obscurity 
with  the  other  works  which  we  have  been  considering. 

The  tower  itself,  with  the  exception  of  the  battlements, 
is  on  the  outside  Norman.  In  the  inside  the  Norman 
masonry  remains  as  high  as  the  present  ceiling  ;  above  this 
ceiling  we  find  a  Norman  gallery  running  all  round  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls.  On  each  side  are  three  lofty  win- 
dows, and  three  arches  in  the  inner  wall  to  correspond.  The 
piers  of  these  arches,  originally  Norman,  have  had  their 
inner  surface  of  ashlar  and  their  sides  stripped,  and  they  are 
now  faced  and  lined  with  strong  ashlar  quoining  filled  in 
with  brick,  so  that  their  Norman  face  only  shows  in  the 
middle  of  the  inside  of  each  next  the  gallery  ;  but  the  vault 
of  the  gallery  is  undisturbed.  The  arches  themselves  are 
slightly  pointed  with  a  small  chamfer  on  their  edges,  but  the 
pier  edges  are  square.  Thus  this  portion  is  now  completely 
lined  by  this  new  work  up  to  the  string  over  the  arches. 
Above  this  may  be  traced  a  belt  of  Norman  panelling  filled 
up  in  the  same  brickwork,  and  in  the  next  place,  a  low 
gallery  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  originally  opened 
into  the  Tower  by  a  Norman  arcade  of  seven  round  arches 
on  a  side  resting  on  six  plain  stout  cylindrical  shafts  with 
cushion  capitals,  all  visible  in  the  gallery,  but  all  walled  up 
next  the  tower,  and  concealed  by  the  great  squinches  of  the 
spire,  to  the  level  of  which  they  correspond.  These 
squinches  are  each  formed  of  a  series  of  twelve  pointed 
arches  of  brick  (except  the  outside  one,  which  is  of  ashlar), 
all  chamfered,  and  upon  these  stands  the  spire. 

The  character  of  all  the  work  thus  described,  namely,  the 

9  A.D.  1509,  1  Hen.  8.  "Magna  pars  fuit."  A  few  years  before,  namely,  in 
templi  Norwycensis  cum  libris  pcene  om-  1505  and  1507,  the  city  suffered  from 
nibus  ac  ecclesise  ornainentis  combusta  repeated  fires.  (See  Blomfield,  p.  131.) 
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1  ining  of  the  tower  and  the  squinches  of  the  spire,  appears  to 
be  very  late,  and  may  well  be  assigned  to  the  fifteenth 
eentury.1 

Our  history  thus  shows  that  a  wooden  tower  or  spire  was 
finished  in  1297,  that  it  was  blown  down  in  1362,  crushing 
the  presbytery.  Of  its  rebuilding  no  record  is  preserved, 
the  next  mention  of  it  being  that  it  was  struck  by  lightning  in 
1463.  Lastly,  we  have  Blomfield's  assertion  that  Bishop  Gold- 
well  "  finished  beautifying  the  tower,"  which  in  the  absence 
of  documents  may  be  assumed  to  be  founded  upon  some 
mention  of  the  tower  in  the  records.  We  have  now  to 
choose  between  two  hypotheses  :  (1)  that  the  present  spire, 
together  with  the  works  beneath,  upon  which  it  stands,  was 
erected  at  some  time  after  the  wooden  spire  was  blown 
down  in  1362,  and  that  the  lightning  in  1463  fired  some 
timber- work  within  it,  and  thus  burnt  the  cathedral.  (2)  That 
the  stone  spire  and  its  piers  were  erected  by  Goldwell  after 
the  great  fire  of  1463,  and  that  up  to  that  period  the  spire 
was  of  wood  resting  on  the  Norman  walls,  and  constructed 
to  replace  the  wooden  spire,  which  was  blown  down  in  1362. 
This  appears  more  consonant  with  the  style  of  the  construc- 
tions in  question,  and  with  the  words  of  Baker's  Chronicle 
that  the  steeple  was  burnt. 

[The  "  Cloisters  "  of  Norwich  Cathedral  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  communication.] 

1  Britton's  section  of  the  tower  and  spire  may  be  referred  to  (pi.  ix.  "  Norwich 
Cathedral "). 


ON  THE  "LOBICA  TRILIX"   OF  VIIIGIL. 

By  C.  W.   KING,  11.  A. 

THE  armour  of  Neoptolemus,  presented  by  Helenus  to 
JSneas,  is  described  by  Virgil  (JEn.  iii.  466)  as  being  "Lo- 
ricam  consertam  hamis  auroque  trilicem"  Again,  in  much 
the  same  terms,  but  fortunately  somewhat  more  explicit,  the 
poet  mentions  the  armour  of  which  his  hero  had  stripped 
Demoleos,  as  "  La3vibus — hamis  consertam  auroque  trilicem 
— loricam"  (v.  261).  Servius  explains  the  first  passage  by 
making  "  hamis  auroque "  merely  a  poetical  equivalent  for 
" hamis  aureis;"  adding,  "hamis  autem  catenis  vel  circulis 
significat,"  and  "  trilicem "  he  interprets  by  "  terno  texter 
intextam." 

But  this  loose  explanation  of  a  technical  term,  which  the 
accurate  Yirgil  may  be  supposed  to  use  here  in  a  definite 
sense,  strikes  me  as  very  unsatisfactory  ;  and  I  think  a  more 
correct  notion  of  what  he  had  in  view  may  be  derived  from 
the  consideration  of  existing  specimens  of  the  same  manu- 
facture. But  in  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  term  itself  before  proceeding  to 
consider  its  application  to  a  different  material. 

"  Licia,"  now  called  "  leashes,"  are  certain  threads  with 
nooses  at  the  ends  used  for  "  decussating  "  *  the  threads  of 
the  warp  in  weaving,  and  upon  the  number  of  which  leashes 
the  fineness  of  the  web  depends  :  thus  a  u  tela  bilix "  is 
one  where  two  leashes  have  been  used  ;  "  tela  trilix  "  where 
three,  and  so  on.  For  example,  Apuleius,  the  better  to 
declare  the  fine  quality  of  the  cloth  which  the  sophist  Hip- 
pias  had  woven  with  his  own  hands,  calls  it  "  triplici  licio 
textam."  Now  Yirgil  transfers  the  term  from  the  weaving 
of  webs  of  wool  or  flax,  to  that  of  metal,  and  goes  on  to  use 
its  other  form  (xii.  375),  "Lancea  consequitur  rumpitque 
infixa  bilicem — loricam."  And  in  this  passage  he  applies 

1  That  is,  separating  each  successive  pair  of  threads  so  that  they  make  the  figure 
of  X. 
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"  bilix,"  with  great  propriety,  to  indicate  an  inferior  sort  of 
mail  to  that  of  the  "  trilix  "  in  the  royal  coat,  for  the  soldier 
wearing  it  is  the  identical  Phegeus  who,  though  aided  by 
another  porter,  Sagaris,  had  so  much  difficulty  in  merely 
carrying  upon  their  shoulders  (doubtless  suspended  from  a 
pole,  like  those  carried  by  the  squires  in  the  Bayeux  Ta- 
pestry) the  costly  defence  of  the  giant  Demoleos,  as  they 
bore  it  to  the  tent  of  their  master,  Mnestheus.  And  yet 
even  this  common  "  bilix  lorica  "  was  no  despicable  coat  of 
fence,  seeing  that  it  prevented  the  forceful  spear  of  Turnus 
for  doing  more  than  graze  its  wearer's  skin. 

These  particulars  lead  us  to  a  rational  explanation  ot 
"  trilix/'  as  applied  to  mail — always,  be  it  observed,  coupled 
with  the  mention  of  gold.  Supposing  the  ordinary  texture 
of  the  steel  rings  in  mail  to  be  properly  described  by  "  bilix/' 
then  the  addition  of  one  gold  link  to  every  two  of  steel 
would  render  the  descriptive  epithet  "  trilix  "  both  forcible 
and  just.  This  is  more  than  mere  theory,  for  double-linked 
mail  is  found  united  with  single-linked  in  the  same  piece  of 
mediaeval  manufacture.  In  the  very  interesting  standard 
(neck-piece)  of  mail,  formerly  in  the  collection 2  of  Mr.  C. 
Roach  Smith,  the  upper  part  (where  greater  strength  is  re- 
quired) is  made  of  six  rings  united  by  a  seventh,  the  other 
part  by  four  joined  by  a  fifth.  Similarly,  "  Old  Robin  of 
Portingale "  in  the  bailad,  to  prepare  himself  against  the 
midnight  visit  of  his  wife's  emissaries, — "  put  a  silk  coate  on 
his  backe,  with  mail  of  many  a  fold : " — showing  that  this 
multiplication  of  the  links  was  the  regular  expedient  where 
more  than  ordinary  defence  was  required,  and  where  the 
additional  weight  was  not  objected  to.  In  this  standard  of 
mail  therefore  the  links  stand  to  each  other,  in  the  two  por- 
tions, in  the  ratio  of  six  to  four — that  is  of  three  to  two,  or 
as  the  trilix 3  to  the  bilix  lorica — a  very  remarkable  analogy. 
The  introduction  of  this  third  link  of  gold  into  the  Grecian 
web  of  metal  would  more  than  double  its  weight ;  gold 

2  Now,  with  the  rest  of  that  collection,  thoraca  trilicem;  "  and  in  the  "  Roman 
in  the  British  Museum.     It  is  figured  in  de  Gurin"  we  read — "En  son  dost  vest 
his  "  Catalogue  of  London  Antiquities."  une  broigne   trilice,"  which   is  a  literal 

3  The  poets  of  the   Norman  era  con-  translation  of  the  Latin,although  Meyrick 
tinue  to  use  the  term  in  its  original  sense.  has  invented  upon  the  strength  of  this 
Guillaume  le  Breton  describing  the  joust  passage  his  "  trellised  "  armour,    an  im~ 
between  Guillaume  de  Barres  and  Richard  possible  defence,  of  intersecting  bands  of 
Cceur  de  Lion,   says — "  ....     frax-  leather. 

inns   ibat  gambesarnque  audax  fcerat  et 

VOL.   XXXII.  H- 
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standing  to  steel  in  the  relation  of  about  nineteen  to  eight. 
The  object  the  armourer  had  in  view  in  this  case  was  not 
additional  strength,  of  which  the  precious  metal  from  its 
comparative  softness  could  impart  little,  but  the  embellish- 
ment arising  from  the  combination  of  colours.  In  the  same 
way  Heliodorus  describes 4  the  serpent  zone  of  Chariclea  as 
having  its  gold  diversified  with  blue  niello,  so  as  better  to 
imitate  the  particoloured  scales  of  the  reptile  ;  and  exactly 
the  same  effect  would  be  produced  in  this  mail-coat  by  the 
mixture  of  the  grey  steel  and  golden  links.  The  consideration 
of  the  immense  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  two 
metals  suffices  of  itself  to  upset  Servius'  rendering  "  of  gold 
links  in  a  triple  web,"  for  such  a  mail-coat  would  be  so 
ponderous  as  to  defy  the  endurance  of  even  a  Yirgilian 
hero.  We  may  safely  infer  that  the  ordinary  Grecian  mail- 
coat  was  pretty  much  of  the  same  weight  as  those  yet  made 
for  the  African  trade 5  (namely,  forty  pounds),  from  a 
remark  of  Plutarch's,  in  his  Life  of  Pyrrhus,  where  he  men- 
tions that  the  armour  of  Alcimas,  the  Thessalian  (the 
strongest  man  in  the  army),  weighed  two  talents  (about  a 
hundredweight),  or  "  double  that  of  any  other  soldier." 
Now  in  another  passage  the  same  writer  (Lucullus)  informs 
us  that  one  talent  in  weight  was  considered  the  regular 
load  for  a  porter  to  carry  during  a  day's  march6.  The 
immense  increase  of  its  weight  arising  from  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  heavier  metal  that  entered  into  the  texture  of 
Demoleos'  mail-coat,  as  well  as  from  the  augmented  number 
of  its  links,  appears  from  the  forcible  expressions  Virgil 
has  chosen,  "  ma?  illam  famuli  Phegeus  Sagarisque  ferebant 
multiplicum,  connixi  hunieris  "  (v.  263).  A  burthen,  there- 
fore, that  required  two  ordinary  men  to  carry  it  a  short  dis- 
tance on  their  shoulders,  and  that  too  with  much  effort, 
cannot  be  put  down  at  less  than  double  the  weight  of  the 
regular  panoply. 

The   epithet    "  Isevibus "    seems   purposely  employed   to 
express  the  highly-finished  nature  of  this  choice  mail-coat : 

4  "  JSthiopica,"  iii  4.  counter. 

5  Messrs.    Wilkinson,    Pall    Mall,    are  6  Mentioning  the  train  of  30,000  Gala- 
named    as  the   chief    exporters.     Their  tians  following  the  Roman  march  in  pur- 
mail-ehirts    are    still    in  great    demand  suit  of  Mithridates  across  the  desert,  lying 
amongst  the  Arab  and  Negro  chiefs  of  between  their  own  country  and  Pontus, 
the  interior.     Lighter  suits  are  made  for  each  carrying  a  medimnus  (a  little  under 
the  Spaniards  of  Venezuela,   who  have  a  bushel)  of  flour  upon  his  shoulders, 
only  Indian   lances  and  arrows  to   en- 
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its  links  were  complete  rings,  having  their  joints  either 
riveted  or  soldered,  not  simply  pinched  together  and  so 
forming  a  rough  surface — a  "  squalens  tunica/'  as  Statins 
aptly  styles  the  kind  commonly  made  in  the  times  of  the 
Caesars. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Virgil,  a  deep  archaeologist, 
•who  had  always  got  actual  precedent  for  his  descriptions  of 
things  antique,  had  really  seen  some  famous  ancient  suit  of 
armour  of  this  very  construction,  perhaps  a  trophy  suspended 
in  a  Roman  temple  like  the  golden  shield  of  Hasdrubal, 
which  Pliny  notices  as  then  fixed  up  over  the  door  of  the 
Capitol.  Nay,  more,  he  may  possibly  have  had  in  view  the 
actual  mail-coat  presented  to  Hannibal  by  the  Galicians  (a 
trophy  very  likely  to  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  certain  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  historical  relics)  for  Silius  Italicus  terms  it  (ii. 
401) — "  Textam  nodis  auroque  trilicem  loricam,  tegmen 
nulli  penetrabile  telo.  Haec  aere  et  duro  Chalybum  perfecta 
metallo  atque  opibus  perfusa  Tagi."  Where  the  last  words, 
"  overspread  with  the  wealth  of  Tagus/'  i.  e.  gold  dust,  must 
refer  to  the  lorica  alone ;  for  he  expressly  describes  the 
helmet  as  being  "  white/'  that  is,  of  polished  steel.  And 
with  respect  to  the  latter,  Silius  adds  a  curious  piece  of  infor- 
mation, "  vibrant  cui  vertice  coni  Albentes  niveae  tremulo 
nutamine  pennae."  Showing  that  upon  the  helmet  were 
affixed  the  real  wings  of  some  snow-white  and  costly  bird, 
as  with  Virgil's  Ligurian  chief  Cupavo  : — 

"  Cujus  olorinse  surgunt  de  vertice  pennse." 

A  fact  determining  the  true  nature  of  the  wings  invariably 
affixed  to  Minerva's  helmet,  upon  the  coinage  of  those  times. 
The  perusal  of  the  poet's  description  of  this  armour  brings 
conviction  with  it  that  he  is  merely  versifying  some  authentic 
prose  account  of  the  magnificent  presentation  suit  offered  by 
the  Spaniards  to  the  Carthaginian  general.  The  great  (but, 
at  the  same  time,  only)  value  of  the  industrious  Consul's 
long-winded  poem  lies  in  the  very  circumstance  of  its  want 
of  all  poetic  inspiration.  It  is  self-evident  the  composer  has 
always  gone  upon  the  principle  ("  majore  cura  quam  ingenio,^ 
as  his  friend  Pliny  the  Younger  is  forced  to  say  of  him)  of 
dressing  up  contemporary  memoirs  (the  Commentarii,  then 
so  abundant,  but  now  entirely  lost),  in  the  literal  phraseology 
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of  Virgil — exactly  as  if  nowadays  some  old  half-pay  officer 
malefeciatus  homo,  were  to  amuse  his  idleness  by  singing  the 
Crimean  campaign  in  a  cento  of  Miltonic  lines,  drawing  all 
his  matter  unaltered  from  "  Our  own  Correspondent's " 
letters  of  that  date.  Such  a  production  would  turn  out  as 
historically  valuable  as  it  was  poetically  worthless,  supposing 
all  its  real  sources  to  have  been  swept  away  in  the  wreck 
of  ages. 

Virgil  again  refers  to  the  introduction  of  gold  in  the 
fabrication  of  armour  of  another  metal,  and  this  in  a  very 
curious  manner  (xi.  770)  — 

"  Quern  pellts  ahenis 
In  plumam  squamis  auro  consuta  tegebat." 

In  this  case  the  bronze  scales  were  sewed  upon  the  leather 
coat  with  gold  wire,  exactly  7  as  the  steel  scales  in  certain 
medieval  jazerines  are  with  wire  of  brass.  Virgil,  in  other 
places,  mentions  scale  armour  without  further  particulars  ; 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  common  style  of  defence  amongst 
the  Romans  of  his  day.  Lucullus  is  described  by  Plutarch 
as  putting  on,  before  the  great  battle  with  Tigraues,  at 
Tigranocerta,  a  coat  of  steel,  formed  like  scales,  which  "  cast 
a  surprising  lustre."  8 

To  diversify  mail  by  the  interweaving  of  ornamental 
patterns  in  links  of  a  different  metal  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued in  fashion  so  long  as  that  species  of  armour  was 
used.  The  most  tasteful  employment  of  this  art  anywhere 
to  be  found  is  exhibited  upon  the  effigy  of  a  crusader  in 
Haccombe  Church,  Devon,  whose  suit  made  of  either  brass 
or  gilded  rings  has  a  very  elegant  floriated  pattern  carried 
over  all  its  parts  in  a  dark  colour,  evidently  produced  by  the 
insertion  of  rings  of  steel.  The  mail  petticoats  later  worn 
with  plate  armour,  are  often  finished  off  with  a  vandyke  of 
brass  rings.9  Besides  this  partial  introduction  of  gold,  armour 

7  Which  fastening  was  probably  made  ing  a  coat  of  mail  with  three  great  fleur- 
a  conspicxious  decoration  of  the  surface  of  de-lys  worked  in  it.     Unfortunately  he 
the  coat,  in  the  same  way  as  were  the  silk  does  not  give  his  authority  for  this  state- 
cords  that  connected  the  plates  lining  the  ment. 

later  brigandine.  [The  authority  for  this  cannot  be  very 

8  Plutarch  is  here  copying  from  Lucul-  difficult  to  find.    In  any  case  it  were  well 
lus'  own  Memoirs,  to  which  he  definitely  to  give  Michelet's  expression  for  a  "  coat 
refers  in  other  passages.  of  mail " — the  ordinary  article  so-called 

9  Michelet,  describing  Henri  IV's  pre-  was   out   of  use   in   those   days   (1610). 
parations  for  his  last  projected  campaign  Henry  wore  plate  armour.    Michelet  may 
against  the  Spaniards,  mentions  his  order-  have  written  familarly  of  a  cotte,  some 
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made  entirely  out  of  that  precious  metal  is  continually  men- 
tioned by  the  classic  writers.  To  begin  at  the  beginning, 
we  have  Homer  with  his  golden  suit  of  Glaucus  valued  at 
ten  times  the  price  of  one  in  bronze  ;  and,  to  descend  to 
historic  times,  Plutarch  relates  how,  when  Antony  was 
blockaded  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  Cleopatra  presented  one 
of  his  soldiers,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  first 
skirmish,  with  a  helmet  and  cuirass  of  gold — with  which  he 
very  prudently  the  same  night  went  over  to  the  winning 
side.  Dio  Cassius  also  tells  us  that  when  Tiridates  passed 
through  Asia  on  his  visit  to  Nero,  his  favourite  Queen  rode 
by  his  side  during  the  whole  journey,  wearing  a  golden 
helmet  to  conceal  her  face.  And  in  our  own  country  the 
celebrated  golden  corselet  from  the  tumulus  at  Mold  (frag- 
ments of  which  recovered  from  its  stupid  destroyers  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum)  attests  that  similar  magnifi- 
cence was  not  unknown  to  the  Celtic  princes  of  prehistoric 
times.  Such  gorgeous  defences,  besides  gratifying  the 
vanity  of  the  wearer  (the  principal  object  of  their  fabrica- 
tion) may  still  have  yielded  him  protection  not  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  customary  material,  bronze.  For  gold, 
when  alloyed  with  one-third  of  pure  copper,  acquires  a  hard- 
ness equal  *to  that  of  bronze,  and  this  hardness  was  capable 
of  being  considerably  augmented  by  the  process  of  cold- 
hammering  and  tempering,  with  which  the  primitive 
armourers  were  so  familar,  as  their  weapons  in  the  latter 
metal  convincingly  declare.  The  most  striking  illustration 
of  this  fact  are  the  chisels  used  by  the  prehistoric  miners 
of  Lake  Superior,  which  are  found  to  cut  the  actual  native 
copper,  from  which  they  were  formed  (without  the  aid  of 
fire)  with  greater  facility  than  the  steel  implements  of  their 
successors. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  may  be  mentioned  here  a 
species  of  curiously  constructed  mail,  which  I  believe  has 
hitherto  remained  unnoticed.  It  is  evidently  made  by 
twisting  steel  wire  (size  No.  14)  over  a  rod  the  thickness  of 
the  little  finger,  so  as  to  produce  a  continuous  cylinder  of 
any  convenient  length.  This  cylinder  was  then  cut  into 
short  pieces,  of  three  revolutions  each  of  wire,  thus  pro- 
kind  of  surcoat,  perhaps,  or  even  loosely  worth  looking  up.  (Note  by  Mr.  Albert 
of  some  article  of  military  equipment,  Way.)] 
calling  it  a  cotte  de  mailles.  The  fact  is 
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ducing  flat  and  relatively  broad  rings.  These  rings  being 
slipped  successively  one  within  the  other  (by  the  usual  pro- 
cess of  weaving  the  mail  coat)  formed  a  very  close  and  compact 
texture ;  the  elasticity  of  the  wire  causing  its  triple  revolu- 
tion in  each  ring  to  close  exactly  after  the  admission  of  its 
neighbours,  whilst  the  broad  surface  of  each  link  permitted 
but  little  play  to  the  completed  web.  This  manufacture 
came  to  my  knowledge  by  accident  at  Florence,  in  the 
winter  of  1847-8,  where,  in  a  brazier's  shop,  I  saw  lying  on 
the  counter  some  pieces  of  it  about  4  in.  square,  and  found 
upon  inquiry  that  the  man  had  been  in  possession  of  several 
jackets  of  the  same  sort,  but  had  cut  them  up  successively 
for  the  purpose  of  polishing  his  wares,  with  the  exception  of 
two  perfect  jackets,  which  he  had  just  before  my  coming 
sold  to  a  French  antiquary.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
Sir  S.  Meyrick  once  rescued  the  last  fragment  of  a  very 
early  mail-shirt  from  a  rope-maker  in  his  own  vicinity,  the 
rest  having  perished  in  the  inglorious  office  of  smoothing 
new-made  cord.  The  total  disappearance  of  mediaeval  mail 
is  thus  accounted  for — more  fatal  enemies  than  Time's 
cankering  tooth  were  craving  for  its  destruction.  The 
principle  on  which  this  Florentine  mail  was  made  is  evi- 
dently an  excellent  one  :  the  tripling  of  wire  in  each  link 
obviated  all  danger  of  gaping,  and  supplied  the  place  of  the 
tedious  and  costly  expedient  of  riveting  every  one  in  succes- 
sion. The  only  objection  was  the  large  increase  of  weight 
in  the  whole  jacket  from  the  multiplication  of  rings  ;  but 
this  again  had  the  corresponding  advantage  of  render- 
ing the  texture,  through  such  unusual  compactness,  a  better 
defence  against  the  stiletto  point,  to  resist  which  was  pro- 
bably the  main  destination  of  these  Italian  giacche,  worn  as 
"secrets,"  or  "privy  coats"  under  the  clothes — not  for 
armour  on  the  field.  Such  a  mail-coat  might  also  with 
propriety  be  called  « lorica  trilix,"  if  the  triple  nature  of  each 
link  were  alone  to  be  taken  into  account. 


NOTE.— The  Haccombe  figure,  above  referred  to,  will  be  found  very 
accurately  drawn  in  Mr.  Crabbe's  "  Account  of  Haccombe  Church/'  a 
paper  read  before  the  Archaeological  Association,  Aug.  23,  1861,  and 
published  separately.  (Pollard  :  Exeter.)  It  is  figured  also  in  Lysons. 
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THE  CASTLE  OF  KENIWOKTH. 

By  G.  T.  CLARK,  Esq. 

THE  three  midland  counties  of  England,  happily  for  those 
who  dwelt  in  them,  were  not  rich  in  castles,  and  such  as 
remain  are  rarely  of  a  very  striking  character.  The 
position  of  Belvoir,  indeed,  is  very  noble,  and  Warwick 
stands  without  a  rival ;  but  these  are  brilliant  exceptions, 
and  the  early  castle  builders  of  the  shires  of  Leicester, 
Warwick,  and  Northampton,  in  the  absence  of  those  wilder 
features  of  nature,  to  which  many  of  the  Welsh  and  Scot- 
tish fortresses  owe  much  of  their  celebrity,  had  to  be  content 
with  defences  often  wholly  artificial,  and,  where  natural, 
seldom  of  a  bold  character,  though  sometimes  of  formidable 
strength. 

The  Castle  of  Kenilworth  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
midland  fortress.  To  an  ordinary  observer  its  site  presents 
much  of  quiet  silvan  beauty,  but  nothing  of  obtrusive  mili- 
tary strength  ;  and  yet,  in  the  hands  of  skilful  engineers,  it 
became,  in  point  of  size,  strength,  and  accommodation,  one 
of  the  most  important  military  posts  in  England.  It  had 
walls  capable  of  great  passive  resistance  ;  a  capacity  for 
containing  a  numerous  garrison  and  immense  stores  of  pro- 
vision, and  a  front  protected  by  a  large  sheet  of  water, 
which  again  was  covered  by  a  formidable  outwork.  More- 
over, the  midland  districts  were,  from  an  early  period, 
traversed  by  main  and  cross  roads,  favourable  to  the  concen- 
tration of  troops  and  the  transfer  of  stores,  seldom  sought 
in  vain  in  so  fertile  a  country.  For  all  these  qualities, 
strength,  capacity,  a  central  position,  and  facilities  for  col- 
lecting and  feeding  a  garrison,  there  was,  in  the  days  of  its 
pride,  no  fortress  in  England  superior,  probably  none  equal, 
to  Kenilworth ;  and  now,  when  its  grassy  lawns  and  ivy- 
covered  walls  are  redolent  of  peace  and  prosperity  and  of 
English  rural  life,  the  thoughtful  visitor  cannot  but  feel  that 
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the  place  was  a  fitting  one  for  the  conclusion  of  that  cele- 
brated contest  between  monarchical  power  and  civil  liberty, 
in  which,  though  the  honour  and  nominal  victory  were  with 
the  Crown,  the  real  and  permanent  gain  remained  with  the 
English  people. 

Half  way  between  Warwick  and  Coventry,  where  the 
action  of  water  upon  the  soft  rock  of  the  New-red-sandstone 
has  wrought  the  surface  of  the  country  into  an  immense 
network  of  low  round-topped  hills  and  broad  and  gentle 
valleys,  the  Inchford  brook,  one  of  the  many  tributaries  of 
the  river  Sow,  receives,  on  its  left  or  northern  bank,  a 
smaller  and  nameless  streamlet.  At  the  point  where  the 
waters  and  their  respective  valleys  unite,  a  knoll,  partly  of 
rock  and  partly  of  gravel,  juts  out  from  the  north-east  as  a 
sort  of  low  headland  between  the  two,  and  is  somewhat 
farther  isolated  by  an  expansion  of  the  valley  lower  down, 
the  general  effect  of  which  is  to  invest  the  high  ground  with 
a  marshy  frontier  upon  its  west,  south,  and  south-eastern 
slopes,  leaving  it  toward  the  north  and  north-east  connected 
with  larger  tracts  of  equally  raised  land. 

Such  was  the  spot  selected  in  remote  times,  probably  by 
some  wealthy  English  franklin,  for  a  residence,  and  adopted 
by  his  Norman  successors.  By  one  or  the  other,  or  possibly 
by  both,  a  deep  trench  was  dug  across  the  neck  of  the  high 
ground,  on  the  north  and  north-east,  and  the  slopes  were 
made  steeper  on  the  other  sides.  The  central  plot,  thus 
isolated,  was  raised  artificially  about  15  ft.,  probably  from 
the  surrounding  excavations,  and  works  were  thus  formed 
which  may  still  be  traced  amidst  the  additions  and  altera- 
tions due  to  many  generations  of  inhabitants.  As  usual 
with  these  concentric  earthworks,  the  inner  and  higher  part, 
which  carried  the  residence  of  the  lord,  was  placed  out  of 
centre  with  the  outer  and  lower  area.  This  was  intended 
not  only  as  an  outer  defence  to  the  citadel,  but  as  a  place  of 
security  for  the  dependents,  and  in  times  of  danger  for  the 
herds  and  flocks.  It  was  important  that  all  these  should  be 
placed  near  together,  hence  one  or  two  sides  of  the  base 
court  were  of  large  area,  while  the  remainder  was  narrow 
and  used  for  defence  only.  Such  is  the  arrangement  at 
Berkhampsted,  Caerleon,  Wigmore,  Richard's  Castle,  Ton- 
bridge,  Ewias-Harold,  Kilpeck,  Shrewsbury,  and  in  many 
other  fortresses  where  the  Norman  engineer  has  built  upon 
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the  earlier  lines,  and  such  is  the  case  at  Kenilworth,  where 
the  eastern  and  north-eastern  sides  of  the  outer  ward  are  by 
much  the  most  spacious. 

The  mound,  so  common  in  English  strong  places,  and 
found  at  the  adjacent  fortress  of  Warwick,  is  not  here  dis- 
tinctly visible ;  the  question  being  whether  its  site  is 
occupied  by  the  Norman  Keep,  or  encroached  upon  by  John 
of  Gaunt's  Hall,  both  of  which  are  connected  with  ancient 
earth-banks.  A  part  of  one  of  these  banks  is  seen  on  the 
west  front  of  the  inner  ward,  and,  though  mutilated,  may 
well  represent  the  original  burgh.  The  Norman  Keep  is 
also  connected  with  made  ground.  It  includes  within  its 
walls  a  very  decidedly  artificial  mound,  from  10  to  15  ft. 
high,  against  which  its  walls  are  built.  Kenilworth,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  a  castle  of  several  periods,  but  the  general 
plan  of  which  is  original  and  concentric,  the  only  additions 
laving  been  the  lake  and  the  outwork  beyond  it.  It  is 
composed  of  a  Keep,  an  Inner  and  Outer  Ward,  a  lake  now 
drained,  a  large  outwork  beyond  the  lake,  and  a  dam  which 
supported  the  lake,  and  across  which  lay  the  main  approach 
to  the  castle. 

The  INNER  WARD  measures  about  80  yards  north  and 
south,  by  84  yards  east  and  west.  Its  north-eastern  angle  is 
a  right  one,  and  its  eastern  and  much  of  its  northern  sides 
are  straight  lines,  but  the  southern  and  western  sides  are 
irregular.  The  keep  forms  and  fills  up  the  north-eastern 
angle.  West  of  it,  on  the  north  front,  are  the  kitchens,  and 
at  the  north-west  angle  the  strong  tower.  The  west  front  is 
occupied  by  the  hall,  and  other  domestic  and  state  buildings 
stand  along  the  south  side.  Leicester's  buildings  form  the 
south-east  angle,  and  Henry  VI II/s  lodgings  and  the  curtain, 
now  gone,  covered  the  remainder  of  the  east  side.  In  the 
centre  was  an  open  court,  about  40  yards  north  and  south,  by 
50  yards  east  and  west. 

The  KEEP,  known  as  "  Caesar's,"  and  with  more  justice  as 
"  Clinton's  Tower,"  is  in  magnitude,  general  proportions,  and 
excellence  of  material  and  workmanship,  a  fine  example  of  a 
first-class  late  Norman  Keep  of  the  rectangular  type.  It 
forms  the  north-east  angle  of  the  inner  ward,  and  is  built 
mainly  on  the  rock,  here  near  the  surface.  The  ground  is 
lowest  on  the  east  and  south  faces,  so  that  on  these  the  base 
is  composed  of  a  bold  battering  wall,  from  8  to  12  ft.  high, 
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divided  into  8  or  10  steps,  and  of  6  to  8  ft.  projection  at  the 
iound  line      At  the  top  of  this  base,  which  corresponds  to 
fh    le'el  of  the  ground  W  the  Keep  measures  from  cur- 
tain to  curtain,  58  ft.  north  and  south,  by  87  It.  eas 
west  andTfrom  the  level,  about  80  ft.  high.     Its  west  face 
Jcovered  by  the  fore-building,  which  projects  38  ft.  more 
andTs  aSlong  as  the  Keep  is  broad,  or  73  ft.  from  the  front 
face  of  the  turrets.     The  angles  are  capped  by  four  turrets 
Directing  7  ft.  6  ins.,  and  the  faces  of  which  are  26  ft.  and 
SIS  latter  to  the  east  and  west.     Between  these  there 
are  on  the  south  face  four,  and  on  the  east  face  three  pilas- 
ters 5  to  7  ft.  broad,  and  1  ft.  projection.     These  rise  from 
the  common  plinth  and  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  pre- 
sent wall,  which  is  broken,  but  which  includes  5  or  6  It.  ot 
parapet.     It  is  remarkable  that  this  parapet  has  no  exterior 
projection,  not  even  a  string  course  to  mark  the  level 

hrLSe 

The  turrets  are  broken  down  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
curtains,  but  parts  of  their  chambers  remain.     The  west  lace 
is  modified  by  the  fore-building.     There  are  upon  it  two 
pilasters,  but  they  stop  at  the  level  of  the  first  floor.      The 
turrets  have  an  offset  of  6  ins.  at  two-thirds  of  their  height, 
and  the  curtains  one  at  a  rather  lower  level.    These  are  the 
only  exterior  reductions  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which 
is  vertical.     The  walls,  at  the  floor  level,  are  13  to  14  ft. 
thick,  and  there  were  two  floors  only — a  basement  and  an 
upper  or  main  floor.     The  basement  chamber  is  60  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  and  20  ft.  high  ;  the  upper  floor  about  4  ft.  larger, 
the  wall  being  reduced  by  2  ft.,  upon  which  shelf  the  floor 
rested.     This  main  chamber  was  about  40  ft.  high.     The 
basement  has  lately  been  probed  and  opened.     It  is  filled 
with  made  ground,  varying  from  6  to  15  ft.  deep.     The 
walls   evidently  go   through   the   made   ground,   and   rest 
either  upon  the  rock  or  on  the  original  black  vegetable  soil. 
The  sacrifice  of  so  much  space  in  so  costly  a  structure  is 
curious.     It  is  evidently  intentional,  for  the  character  of  the 
masonry  shows  it  was  not  meant  to  be  seen. 

The  north-east  turret  contained  a  well  stair  10  ft.  dia- 
meter, which  ascended  from  the  basement  to  the  battle- 
ments, communicating  with  the  first  floor.  It  was  lighted 
by  6  round-headed  loops,  of  which  three  to  the  south-east 
remain,  and  open  upon  a  chamfer  which  fills  up  the  hollow 
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angle  between  the  turret  and  the  east  curtain.  The  stair 
seems  to  have  opened  below  by  a  short  bent  passage  in  the 
north  wall,  though  in  the  restoration  it  has  been  made  to 
open  into  the  chamber  in  the  east  wall.  The  whole  north 
curtain  is  gone,  from  the  plinth  upwards,  and  has  been  re- 
moved with  some  care,  its  junction  with  the  north-west 
turret  being  cut  smooth.  At  the  other  end  its  removal  has 
necessarily  carried  away  half  the  staircase,  the  base  of  which 
has  been  entirely  restored.  This  basement  chamber  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  narrow  plinth  or  step,  2  ft.  high  and  1  ft. 
broad.  The  floor  was  paved.  In  the  south  wall  are  three 
grand  window  recesses,  round-headed,  and  each  placed  in  a 
reveal  about  1  ft.  broad  and  deep,  and  square  headed.  The 
arches  spring  from  a  plain  abacus.  They  are  8  ft.  wide  and 
12  ft.  high  to  the  springing.  At  present  these  recesses  are 
parallel-sided,  and  open  throughout.  It  is  evident  they  once 
were  deeply  splayed,  and  contained  small  lights  or  loops,  but 
the  splays  were  cut  away,  and  the  loops  replaced  by  large 
heavily  mullioned  windows  of  the  Tudor  period,  which  win- 
dows have  again  been  removed.  In  the  east  wall  is  a  similar 
recess,  6  ft.  broad,  and  unaltered.  Here  the  splay  from  outside 
and  inside  contracts  in  an  hour-glass  fashion  to  a  loop  in  the 
centre  of  the  wall,  with  a  slight  shoulder  to  intercept  an 
arrow.  As  the  parallel  sides  of  the  loop  are  2  ft.  thick,  and 
it  is  6  ft.  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  it  is  clear  that  no  arrow 
could  be  discharged  hence  save  nearly  straight  forwards.  As 
usual,  these  loops  were  for  air  and  light,  not  for  defence. 
Between  this  loop  and  the  south  angle  is  a  square-headed 
door,  of  3  ft.  opening,  under  a  curious  round-headed  arch, 
of  which  the  tympanum  is  partly  formed  by  the  arch  stones. 
This  leads  to  the  well,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  wall.  It 
is  4  ft.  diameter,  and  much  choked  up.  It  ascends  to  the 
upper  floor.  At  the  north  end  of  this  side  the  wall  has 
been  broken  away  and  a  small  mural  chamber  laid  open, 
5  ft.  wide  by  8  ft.  long,  having  a  plain  barrel  vault.  A  door 
opened  into  it  from  the  great-  chamber,  and  it  was  lighted  by 
a  loop,  now  converted  into  a  sort  of  window.  The  inner 
wall,  about  the  doorway,  has  been  strengthened  by  a  pilaster 
of  1  ft.  projection,  which  stops  at  the  first  floor.  In  the 
recent  restoration  this  chamber  has  been  made  the  lobby  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

In  the  west  wall  is  a  plain  round-headed  doorway,  of  6  ft. 
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was  often  entered  from  the  first  floor  only,  as 

trap  or  in  the  larger  Keeps  by  a  well-stair,  as  at  M  ddle- 
ham      Unfortunately,  as  the  Fore-building  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  injured,  it  is  impossible  in  most  cases  where 
there  is  a  large  basement  door,  to  say  positively  whether  i 
was  an  independent  entrance.     There  is  also  the  further 
doubt    as  at  the  Tower  of  London,  Guildford,  and  Mailing, 
whether  the  doorway  in  the  basement  be  not  a  later  intro- 
duction.    The  cill  of  this  doorway  is  about  10  ft.  above  the 
outer  or  main  entrance  of  the  fore-building,  the  floor  of  which 
rises  to  it.     Close  north  of  the  large  doorway  is  a  small 
one  of  2  ft.  6  ins.  opening,  which  leads  into  a  garde-robe, 
the  seat  of  which  is  corbelled  out  into  the  interior  of  the 
north-west  turret.     This  interior,  10  ft.  6  ins.  square,  seems- 
to  have  been  a  vast  cesspit,  receiving  the  contents  of  garde- 
robes  from  each  floor  and  from  the  battlements.     There  is 
no  drain  below,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  pit  contained 
sand,  which  has  recently  been  removed.     There  is  a  some- 
what similar  pit  in  the  Keep  at  Ludlow,  and  one  at  Sher- 
bprne,  which  resembles  them.     Large  as  this  pit  is  for  such 
a  purpose,  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  turret,  the  wall  of 
which  to  the  west,  if  solid,  must  be  11  ft.  thick.     Can  there 
be  a  second  and  smaller  shaft  in  that  part  of  the  turret,  not 
now  accessible  \    There  was  no  way  from  this  floor  to  either 
of  the  southern  turrets,  both  of  which,  at  this  level,  were 
filled  with  earth. 

The  main  or  upper  floor  is  34  ft.  by  64  ft.,  and  was 
about  40  ft.  high.  As  the  span  is  long  for  single  joists, 
it  is  possible  that  these  rested  upon  a  central  beam,  and 
this  upon  posts  ;  or,  as  no  bases  have  been  found,  it 
may  be  that  they  were  stiffened  by  struts  from  the  side 
walls.  Some  traces  in  the  ashlar  of  the  broken  staircase 
at  the  north-east  corner,  seem  to  point  to  an  entrance 
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from  the  stair  through  the  north  wall,  similar  to  that 
supposed  below.  In  the  south  wall  are  three  window  re- 
cesses corresponding  to  those  below,  but  of  6  ft.  opening, 
with  segmental  heads.  They  rest  on  the  floor,  and  are  12  ft. 
high.  Above  one  of  these  openings,  on  the  outside,  may  be 
traced  the  head  of  one  of  the  original  Norman  windows, 
which  shows  that  it  was  of  small  size  ;  probably  of  2  ft. 
opening.  These  have  been  replaced,  with  small  regard  for 
congruity,  by  late  Tudor  windows  of  three  lights,  divided  in 
the  centre  by  a  transom.  In  the  east  wall  are  two  similar 
windows,  and  over  the  well-pipe  is  the  well-chamber  7  ft. 
square,  rudely  vaulted  and  groined.  Its  floor  has  been  re- 
laid,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  pipe  ascended  into  this  cham- 
ber, and  that  a  pulley  hung  from  the  centre  of  the  vault  for 
the  working  of  the  bucket.  In  the  south-east  corner  is  a 
locker  for  a  spare  rope  or  tools.  The  entrance  to  this 
chamber  was  through  the  jamb  of  the  adjacent  window,  but 
a  second  doorway  has  been  broken  direct  from  the  great 
chamber.  Close  to  this  breach  a  door  and  bent  passage 
lead  into  the  south-east  turret,  where  is  a  chamber  12  ft. 
6  ins.  by  15  ft.  The  floor  is  of  earth,  with  which  the 
turret  is  filled  to  this  level.  Above  are  traces  of  an  upper 
chamber,  entered  probably  by  a  ladder  and  a  trap-door. 
There  is  no  fireplace,  but  a  loop  high  up  in  the  south  wall 
has  been  converted  into  a  window,  and  a  second  loop  re- 
mains in  the  east  wall. 

The  west  wall  of  the  great  chamber  contains  two  windows 
similar  to  the  other  side — save  that  they  do  not  descend  to 
the  floor,  but  begin  about  8  ft.  up,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  fore-building  outside.  North  of  these  windows,  in 
the  part  of  the  north- west  turret  which  abutted  on  the 
north  curtain,  is  a  door  of  3  ft.  opening,  and  8  or  10  ft.  high. 
This  is  the  cross  section  of  a  mural  passage  leading  from 
the  great  chamber.  Close  south  of  it,  in  the  west  wall,  and 
above  the  similar  door  on  the  ground  floor,  a  small  round- 
headed  door  leads  into  the  garde-robe  turret.  The  other 
opening  in  the  west  wall  is  at  its  south  end,  and  is  the  main 
entrance  to  the  Keep.  It  is  a  plain  doorway  of  6  ft.  opening, 
with  a  flat  segmental  head  beneath  a  full-centred  arch  of 
relief.  The  passage  has  a  segmental  barrel  vault.  It  goes 
direct  through  the  curtain,  here  12  ft.  thick.  It  has  no 
portcullis.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  passage  a  side  door  opens 
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into  the  south-west  turret.  This  also  had  an  original  upper 
chamber,  but  below  the  entrance  or  first  floor  level  it  was 
filled  with  earth ;  this  has  been  removed,  and  the  lower  part 
fitted  up,  and  windows  opened  in  the  south  wall,  and  a  rude 
door  at  the  base,  but  the  rough  character  of  the  masonry 
shows  that  the  turret  was  originally  filled  up  to  the  first 
floor  level.  Dudley's  alterations  converted  the  interior  of 
this  turret  into  five  tier  of  rooms,  the  windows  of  which  are 
seen  in  the  south  wall.  It  is  said  also  to  have  been  fitted  up 
as  a  staircase. 

The  great  chamber  had  an  open  roof,  the  holes  for  the 
joists  of  which  are  seen  in  the  southern  wall.     The  pitch 
was  low,  almost  flat,  as  is  shown  by  the  original  weather- 
moulding  in  the  east  and  west  walls,  which  has  been  masqued 
by  a  thin  interior  facing,  which  carries  a  moulding  for  a  roof 
of  a  rather  higher  pitch,  all  which,  however,  has  disappeared 
under  the  recent  repairs.     This  is  different  from  Porchester, 
Rochester,  and  Bridgenorth,  where  the  original  pitch  was 
steep.     On  the  outside,  above  the  windows,  but  much  below 
the  base  of   the  parapet,  is  seen  a  row  of  loops,  square 
headed,  with    a   plain    chamfer,    expanded    below    into    a 
broad  fantail.     There  are  three  of  these  in  the  south  wall 
and  two  in  the  east  and  west,  and  each  turret  has  besides 
one  on  each  of  its  two  outer  faces.    The  turret  loops  are  at  a 
higher  level,  and  this  shows  that  the  turrets  themselves  stood 
clear  above  the  curtains.    These  apertures  are  curious.    The 
loop  ascended  in  the  wall  and  opened  in  the  base  of  the 
parapet  beneath  a  flat  three-centred  arch.     The  loops  are 
probably  original,  but  the  parapet  seems  to  have  been  re- 
built, either  when  the  pitch  of  the  roof  was  altered,  or  in 
Dudley's  time.     The  walls  are  covered  with  ivy  and  in  a 
dangerous   condition,  so  that  even   with  the  aid  of  long 
ladders  their  upper  part  is  not  very  accessible.     There  are 
traces  of  doorways  opening  from    the    rampart  walk  into 
the  upper  parts  of  the  turrets,  the  floors  of  which  were  of 
timber. 

The  FORE-BUILDING  covering  the  entrance  forms  almost  as 
remarkable  a  feature  here  as  at  Rochester  or  Middleham, 
though  it  has  suffered  much  from  alterations.  It  was  a 
rectangular  tower  built  against  the  west  wall  of  the  Keep, 
and  projecting  38  ft.  Its  walls  are  6  ft.  thick,  and  bonded 
into  and  of  the  date  of  the  Keep.  The  west  wall  has  been 
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in  part  removed  down  to  the  plinth,  but  the  two  other  walls 
are  tolerably  perfect.  It  was  of  two  stages  and  about  40  ft. 
high.  The  door  was  in  the  south  wall,  opening  from  the 
Inner  Ward.  It  may  be  traced,  but  has  been  in  part  replaced 
by  an  entrance  of  Perpendicular  date,  now  also  broken 
away.  Above  the  old  door,  12  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  a 
plain  Norman  string.  From  the  door  a  straight  stair,  re- 
versed with  a  second  flight,  must  have  risen  25  ft.  to  reach 
the  first  floor.  At  that  level,  over  the  entrance,  was  a 
chamber,  of  which  part  of  the  Norman  wall  remains,  but 
which  was  rebuilt  by  Dudley,  and  has  been  nearly  all  de- 
stroyed. Here  was  possibly  a  chapel,  as  at  Middleham. 
The  entrance  to  the  first  floor  of  the  Keep  opens  from  this 
level,  in  the  curtain,  close  to  the  south-west  turret.  The 
doorway,  like  that  within,  is  quite  plain,  and  has  a  flat  seg- 
mental  head  under  an  arch  of  relief,  also  segmental,  but  less 
flat.  It  looks  as  though  the  lower  arch  had  been  inserted 
to  carry  the  joists  of  the  roof,  but  it  is  really  original.  The 
pitch  of  the  roof  of  the  Fore-building  has  been  thrice  altered, 
as  is  shown  by  the  grooves  cut  in  the  wall  of  the  turret. 
The  flattest  is  the  latest.  The  roofs  seem  to  have  been  of 
the  lean-to  character.  Whether  there  was  a  chamber  below 
the  stair,  or  whether  there  was  a  way  at  the  base  of  the 
stair  into  the  lower  floor  of  the  Keep,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  Perpendicular  period  this  fore- 
building  was  much  altered,  its  entrance  a  little  shifted,  and 
in  it  were  placed  several  piers,  3  ft.  square,  supporting  full 
centred  arches,  of  9  ft.  span,  on  which  the  timbers  of  the 
floor  above  were  laid.  A  plain  doorway  of  6  ft.  opening 
was  cut  in  the  curtain  forming  the  north  end,  and  in  the 
exterior  of  the  wall  an  alcove  was  formed  of  13  ft.  span  by 
6  ft.  deep,  having  a  segmental  arch,  and  supported  by 
three  plain  ribs  with  a  hollow  chamfer.  This  alcove 
opened  upon  a  terrace,  which  overlooked  the  northern 
part  of  the  Outer  Ward,  and  formed  a  sort  of  landing  and 
staircase,  giving  a  descent  of  four  or  five  steps  from  the  door 
to  the  terrace.  The  object  seems  to  have  been  to  form  a 
handsome  way  from  the  Inner  Ward  to  the  garden  north  of 
the  Keep.  The  piers  and  arches  might  be  of  the  date  of 
Elizabeth  or  James,  but  their  mouldings  and  parts  of  the 
adjacent  walls  are  clearly  earlier,  and  no  doubt  the  work  of 
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the  Lancastrian  owners,  who  in  that  case  must  have  indulged 
in  a  garden.  Dudley  made  further  alterations,  and  a  part  of 
the  south  front  of  the  Fore-building  still  bears  the  date  of 
1575,  and  has  Italian  ornaments. 

There  is  to  be  remarked  in  this  Keep  the  absence  of  a 
cross  wall,  the  basement  filled  up  with  earth,  the  unusual  pro- 
jection of  the  four  turrets,  the  probably  distinct  entrances 
from  the  Fore-building  to  the  ground  and  first  floor,  and  the 
well-stair,  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  London.  Also  there  is  no 
portcullis,  and  there  are  but  few  mural  chambers  or  galleries. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  walls  are  unusually 
thick,  and  the  material  excellent.  Further,  there  are  no 
fire-places  in  the  three  remaining  walls,  and  there  is  no 
ornamentation  of  any  kind,  inside  or  outside.  The  Keep  is 
the  only  distinctly  Norman  building  remaining  in  the  Inner 
Ward,  although  much  of  the  curtain  is  Norman,  and  more 
rests  upon  the  Norman  lines. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Keep  forms  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  Inner  Ward.  The  curtain  abutting  upon  it  on 
either  face  is  of  its  own  date.  At  the  north-west  corner  the 
curtain  forms  the  north  wall  of  the  Fore-building,  and  for 
some  yards  is  original.  At  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
Keep  are  the  remains  of  the  entrance  into  the  Inner  Ward. 
This,  as  at  Bridgenorth,  was  a  doorway  in  the  east  curtain, 
close  to  the  Keep,  and  as  at  Bridgenorth,  although  the  curtain 
has  been  removed,  a  part  of  the  doorway  remains.  The 
curtain  was  here  11  ft.  thick  and  21  ft.  high  to  the  rampart 
wall,  above  which  were  a  parapet  and  rear-wall  of  about 
5  ft.  more.  One  whole  jamb  and  the  springing  stones  of  the 
portal  remain.  There  was  no  gate-house,  only  an  opening 
in  the  wall,  as  at  Ogmore,  and  probably  at  Ludlow.  The 
defences  were  :  —  first,  a  portal  3  ft.  deep,  and  in  it  a 
square  portcullis  groove,  then  a  rebate  for  a  door  opening 
inwards,  and  finally  an  arched  passage  3  ft.  higher  than  the 
portal,  and  6  ft.  deep.  The  entrance  appears  to  have  been 
a  foot-gate  only,  so  that  carriages  could  not  enter  the  Inner 
Ward. 

What  are  called  Lancaster's  buildings  occupy  most  of  the 
Inner  Ward.  They  commence  at  the  Fore-building,  and 
extend  along  the  rest  of  the  north  side,  the  whole  of  the 
west,  and  much  of  the  south  side.  They  evidently  replaced 
similar  buildings  of  the  Norman  period,  and  were  built 
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towaids  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Next  west  of 
the  Fore-building  are  the  remains  of  the  KITCHENS  and 
BUTTERY,  now  a  mass  of  ruin,  much  of  which  is  covered  up 
with  earth.  An  immense  fire-place  has  been  inserted  into 
the  wall  of  the  Fore-building,  having  two  very  perfect  ovens 
lined  with  thin  bricks ;  another  fire-place  is  formed  in 
the  adjoining  curtain  :  the  fire-backs  are  also  of  thin  brick 
set  herring-bone  fashion.  Further  on  a  curious  triangular 
buttress  outside  the  curtain  contains  a  garde-robe  shaft,  the 
drain  from  which  is  a  square -headed  opening  in  the  rock 
below,  about  6  ft.  high  and  4  ft.  broad.  There  is  a  second 
drain,  which  traversed  the  kitchen,  and  the  mouth  of  which, 
fitted  with  a  groove  for  a  sluice,  is  seen  in  the  Inner  Ward, 
near  the  hall  door.  Probably,  if  the  rubbish  was  removed, 
the  plan  of  these  buildings  would  be  visible.  Beyond  them 
the  north-western  angle  of  the  ward  is  capped  by  the  STRONG 
TOWER,  quadrangular,  50  ft.  by  40  ft,  with  octagonal  turrets 
at  the  two  western  angles,  and  between  them  a  rather  remark- 
able triangular  buttress.  The  tower  is  of  three  stages,  all 
vaulted  and  groined,  each  vault  of  four  bays  springing  from 
a  central  pier.  It  is  of  the  date  of  the  hall  and  kitchens, 
from  the  foundations.  This  tower  probably  derived  its 
name  from  its  use  as  a  prison,  though  evidently  for  persons 
of  consequence.  The  windows  are  plain  flat-topped  open- 
ings. In  the  sides  of  one  of  the  splayed  recesses,  looking 
towards  the  west,  are  some  coats-of-arms  scratched  in  the 
stone.  Those  that  have  been  made  out  are  four — 

1.  Six    cross-croslets   flory,    on    a    bend   three   pheona 
bend- wise,  points  depressed  to  the  sinister. 

2.  Quarterly,  per  fesse  embattled. 

3.  On  a  quarter  a  fret  (or  fretty). 

4.  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  a  cross  botonne*. 

„  2  and  3,  three  crescents  inverted. 
Next  to  this  tower  is  the  HALL  which  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  west  side  of  the  Ward.  This,  for  dimensions,  propor- 
tion, material,  and  workmanship,  was  probably  the  finest  hall 
in  the  kingdom,  wholly  of  the  early  Perpendicular  period.  It 
measured  90  ft.  by  45  ft,  and  stood  upon  a  basement  of  the 
same  size,  of  which  the  roof  was  vaulted  in  eighteen  square 
bays,  springing  from  ten  piers  arranged,  with  the  walls,  in 
three  equal  aisles,  while  against  the  wall  are  fourteen 
responds,  besides  one  at  each  of  the  four  angles.  Between 
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each  pair  is  an  arched  recess.  This  vast  and  beautiful  cellar 
was  aired  by  loops  upon  the  east  side  only.  The  cross  aisle 
at  the  north  end  was  partitioned  off  by  a  stone  screen  as  a 
passage  which  traversed  the  cellar,  having  at  its  east  end 
a  door  from  the  Inner  Ward,  and  to  the  west  a  postern  open- 
ing on  the  Outer  Ward.  This  postern  is  a  square-headed 
doorway,  with  a  bold  portcullis  groove,  and  immediately 
above  it  is  a  small  square  window  traversed  by  the  grate,  and 
in  the  cill  of  the  hall  window  above  is  a  round  hole  for  the 
chain,  by  which  the  grate  was  lifted.  This  portcullis  is 
rather  a  tribute  to  the  military  character  of  the  building, 
than  for  the  affording  any  special  security,  for  the  large 
windows  of  the  hall  above  would  have  admitted  an  army. 
The  cellar  was  entered  by  a  side  door  from  the  passage,  and 
at  its  south-west  corner  was  a  small  apartment,  a  cellaret, 
whence  a  small  well-stair  led  to  the  "  buffet "  above.  The 
hall,  resting  upon  its  vaulted  floor,  is  one  story  above  the 
Inner  Ward  level.  It  was  approached  by  a  broad,  straight 
staircase,  which  landed  in  a  porch  at  the  north  end  of  the 
east  side  of  the  room.  The  porch  rested  upon  a  vault,  and 
was  itself  vaulted  and  groined  and  richly  panelled.  The 
hall  was  lighted  by  four  large  windows  towards  the  west  or 
Outer  Ward,  and  by  three  towards  the  Inner  Ward.  At 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  room,  opposite  each  other,  and 
between  two  pair  of  windows,  are  two  large  fire-places. 
They  have  lintels  slightly  shouldered,  no  hoods  or  projec- 
tion, and  their  splays  are  panelled. 

At  the  upper  or  south  end  of  the  hall,  on  the  east  side,  is 
a  large  half  octagon  oriel,  opening  by  an  arch  of  15  ft.  from 
the  dais,  panelled  and  groined,  and  containing  three  large 
windows  of  two  lights  with  transoms  and  foliated  heads,  and 
a  small  fire-place.  Opposite  to  this,  in  the  west  wall,  is  a 
recess  of  10ft.  opening,  the  roof  of  which  was  ceiled,  and 
which  is  intended  for  a  "  buffet  "  or  sideboard.  It  is  flanked 
by  two  small  octagonal  turrets,  one  of  which  contains  the  stair 
which  descends  to  the  cellar  and  rises  to  the  roof.  From 
hence  a  passage  led  to  the  withdrawing  rooms  at  the  south 
end  of  the  hall.  The  buffet  projection,  with  its  turrets, 
matches  the  strong  tower  which  caps  the  further  end  of  this 
front.  The  north  wall  of  the  hall  is  gone,  but  there  remains 
the  jamb  of  a  large  door,  probably  opening  into  the  buttery. 
In  the  north-west  angle,  in  the  window  jamb,  a  small  door  opens 
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into  a  well-stair,  leading  up  to  the  roof.  The  south  or  wall 
behind  the  dais  is  also  gone,  but  one  window  of  the  music 
gallery  remains.  The  windows  are  broad  and  lofty,  set  in  deep 
splayed  recesses,  panelled  and  fitted  with  seats.  The  arches, 
though  four-centred,  are  rather  highly  pointed.  The  edge 
of  each  recess  is  replaced  by  a  bold  roll.  The  windows  are 
coupled,  each  of  two  lights,  divided  by  two  transoms,  and 
the  heads  of  the  openings  thus  formed  are  richly  foliated. 
The  roof  was  open,  of  timber,  supported  by  five  pair  of 
principals,  besides  those  against  the  wall  at  each  end,  and 
the  spandrels  of  the  window  arches,  in  the  main  wall,  are 
panelled.  The  exterior  buttresses  are  set  on  square,  but 
have  diagonal  faces.  The  door  is  set  in  a  low  drop  arch. 
The  whole  building  is  Perpendicular  of  the  purest  kind,  and 
early  in  the  style. 

From  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  a  suite  of  rooms  stood 
along  the  south  side  of  the  court,  of  which  only  the  ruins 
remain.  Beyond  the  hall  was  the  WHITE  HALL,  now  entirely 
gone,  and  beyond  it  a  fine  oriel  window,  looking  into  the 
court,  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  PRESENCE  CHAMBER. 
Behind  this,  upon  the  curtain,  is  a  low  turret  of  bold  pro- 
jection, 30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  divided  by  a  cross  partition  into  two 
public  garde-robes,  with  large  cesspits  below,  a  very  curious 
appendage  to  a  suite  of  State  rooms.  The  base  of  the 
curtain  on  this  front  shows  traces  of  Norman  work,  and 
seems  original.  Owing  to  the  superior  height  of  the  Inner 
Ward,  the  lower  8  or  10ft.  of  the  curtain  on  this  side  is  a 
revetment. 

Lancaster's  Buildings  end  in  the  remains  of  an  octagonal 
tower,  on  the  curtain,  and  are  succeeded  by  what  are  called 
LEICESTER'S  BUILDINGS,  though  it  is  a  shame  to  use  that  title 
at  Kenilworth  with  reference  to  any  other  than  the  great  Earl 
to  whom  England  owes  so  much.  These  form  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  Ward.  They  cover  a  plot  of  50  ft.  by  90  ft., 
and  are  80  or  90  ft.  high.  They  possess  no  architectural 
merit,  and  though  built  of  sound  ashlar  the  walls  are  thin 
for  their  height,  and  they  are  cracked  and  much  ruined. 
All  the  floors  and  roofs  are  gone.  No  doubt  these  buildings 
replace  a  Norman  tower  of  some  sort,  but  they  probably 
project  much  further  than  that  did  into  the  Outer  Ward. 
Beyond  these,  along  the  eastern  face  of  the  ward,  HENRY 
THE  viiith's  LODGINGS  and  DUDLEY'S  LOBBY  extended  nearly  to 
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the  entrance ;  these  are  now  removed,  and  with  them  the 
Norman  curtain  upon  which  they  rested, 

This  Inner  Ward  was  in  itself  a  very  tolerable  fortress,  the 
Keep  commanding  the  whole,  and  being,  from  its  excessive 
passive  strength  and  rocky  base,  practically  impregnable. 
The  curtains  seem  to  have  had  buildings  placed  against 
them  nearly  all  round ;  they  were  certainly  lofty,  and  from 
this  circumstance  and  the  vantage  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  stood,  the  Inner  Ward  overlooked  all  the  exterior  de- 
fences of  the  place.  The  ground  falls  rapidly  upon  the 
north,  south,  and  west  fronts.  Along  the  east  front,  where 
the  natural  slope  was  gradual,  was  excavated  a  broad  and 
deep  ditch,  which  completed  the  defences  of  the  Ward. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  ditch  was  continued 
along  the  north  front,  occupying  the  site  of  the  garden,  and 
dying  out  in  the  low  ground  near  the  Swan  Tower. 

The  OUTER  WARD  has  next  to  be  described.  This  is  roughly 
an  oval  in  plan,  270  yards  east  and  west  by  174  yards  north 
and  south.  The  Inner  Ward  covers  about  one  sixth  of  its 
area,  and  is  placed  about  54  yards  and  30  yards  from  its 
west  and  south  boundaries,  and  67  yards  and  130  yards 
from  those  on  the  north  and  east,  giving  a  large  space  in 
the  latter  direction,  which  seems  to  have  contained  various 
domestic  buildings,  the  entrances,  and  the  chapel.  This 
Ward  was  divided  by  the  cross  ditch  already  mentioned,  and 
which  extended  from  the  exterior  northern  ditch  170  yards, 
nearly  to  the  lake.  Traces  of  it  remain  at  either  end,  but 
most  of  it  has  been  completely  filled  up,  probably  by  Dudley 
after  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit.  It  was  70  ft.  broad,  and  across 
it  a  bridge  led  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  Inner  Ward.  At  the 
north  end  this  ditch  must  have  been  very  deep  ;  towards  the 
south,  in  front  of  Leicester's  Buildings,  where  part  of  it 
remains,  the  ground  falls  and  it  becomes  shallow.  Probably 
as  an  additional  protection,  a  cross  wall  was  built  in  the  rear 
of  this  ditch  from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Inner  Ward  to 
the  opposite  curtain.  Part  of  this  wall  was  removed  when 
Leicester's  Buildings  were  constructed,  but  the  outer  end 
remains,  and  a  part  of  a  doorway  in  it.  This  Ward  is  crossed 
by  another  wall  of  later  date,  which  extends  from  the  Strong 
Tower  to  the  west  curtain,  about  34  yards.  In  its  centre  is 
a  doorway  of  10  ft.  opening,  which,  with  the  wall,  seems  of 
Perpendicular  date.  Henry  the  Eighth's  "  Plaisance  "  was 
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built  on  each  side  of  this  gate  to  the  north.  The  first  wall 
is  no  doubt  original,  and  was  intended  to  prevent  an  enemy 
who  had  crossed  the  ditch  where  it  was  shallow,  pushing 
westwards  along  the  Outer  Ward  ;  the  second  was  probably 
built  to  shut  off  the  garden  on  the  north  front,  in  the  Lan- 
castrian period.  In  this  Outer  Ward  is  what  appears  to  be  a 
part  of  the  original  earthworks  of  the  early  residence.  In 
front  of  the  hall,  about  on  a  level  with  its  floor,  so  that  the 
cellar  wall  is  a  revetment,  is  a  triangular  platform  about  72  ft. 
long  at  its  base  along  the  wall,  and  of  about  63  ft.  projec- 
tion at  its  apex.  It  is  about  30  ft.  above  the  rest  of  the 
Ward,  and  has  a  slope  of  one  to  one.  The  cutting  for  the 
path  from  the  hall  postern  divides  it  from  a  smaller  mound 
to  the  north,  and  the  whole  seems  artificial,  or  nearly  so. 
This  platform  commands  the  outer  curtain.  It  is  odd  it  was 
not  included  within  the  Inner  Ward. 

The  broad  space  to  the  north,  called  in  Dudley's  time  the 
garden,  and  now  a  large  kitchen  garden,  has  probably  been 
partially  raised  by  the  ruins  of  the  Keep  and  of  the  north 
curtain.  How  it  was  originally  occupied  is  not  known  ;  pos- 
sibly there  was  a  ditch  here.  If  the  Lancastrian  lords 
made  the  passage  through  the  Fore-building  and  the  alcove 
in  the  curtain,  they  must  have  laid  out  the  space  within 
the  ditch  as  a  garden.  Of  the  many  detached  buildings 
that  at  various  times  must  have  stood  in  the  Outer  Ward,  and 
especially  in  the  eastern  section  of  it,  the  site  of  but  one,  the 
chapel,  is  known.  This  was  an  oblong  nave,  without  aisles, 
having  an  east  end  of  three  sides  of  a  hexagon,  and  across 
which  is  the  foundation  of  a  wall.  The  interior  breadth  was 
33  ft. ;  the  length  has  not  yet  been  excavated.  Probably 
there  was  always  a  chapel  here,  for  a  capital  has  been  found 
in  it  of  Norman  work  much  earlier  than  the  Keep,  but  the 
building,  of  which  the  foundations  remain,  is  of  Decorated  or 
early  Perpendicular  date,  as  is  evident  from  the  plan,  and 
from  parts  of  the  sedilia  which  have  been  dug  up. 

The  enceinte  of  this  Outer  Ward,  about  750  yards  in  length 
and  including  rather  above  nine  acres,  is  mainly  composed 
of  a  curtain  wall,  upon  which  are  six  rather  important  build- 
ings. These  are  Mortimer's  and  Swan  Towers,  Leicester's 
Gatehouse,  Lunn's  Tower,  the  Stables,  and  the  Water  Tower. 
MORTIMER'S  TOWER  derives  its  name  either  from  Lord  Mor- 
timer of  Wygmore,  who  led  in  a  tournament  here  in  the 
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the  cross  ditch.  In  front  of  this  wall  is  the  great  northern 
outer  ditch  of  the  castle,  by  which  this  front  is  protected 
from  Clinton  Green. 

Dudley's  Gate-house,  built  about  1570,  is  a  rectangular 
building  56  ft.  by  28  ft.,  with  bold  octagon  turrets  at  the 
angles,  which  rise  slightly  above  the  roof.  The  basement 
contained  the  entrance  passage  and  gateway,  and  above  it 
are  two  stories.  The  windows  are  square-headed,  of  two 
lights  and  a  transom  ;  and  on  the  whole  the  building  is  a 
fair  example  of  its  period.  The  passage  has  been  closed  and 
converted  into  two  rooms,  entered  by  a  curious  lateral  porch, 
of  Italian  design,  which  has  been  added  on.  Outside  are 
carved  the  arms  of  Beauchamp,  and  the  ragged  staff  is 
employed  as  though  it  was  a  Dudley  cognizance.  The  panel- 
ling of  the  interior,  and  a  fire-place,  are  curious,  and  were 
brought  from  the  Castle.  A  few  yards  east  of  this  gate- 
house are  the  remains  of  a  buttressed  causeway  crossing  the 
ditch,  here  nearly  filled  up.  This  looks  old,  and  is  probably 
part  of  the  original  entrance.  Beyond  this  the  ditch  deepens 
and  reaches  Lunn's  Tower,  which  caps  the  east  angle  of  the 
Ward. 

LUNN'S  TOWER  is  cylindrical,  36  ft.  diameter,  and  about 
40  ft.  high,  and  stands  three  quarters  outside  the  curtain. 
On  the  outer  face  are  four  pilaster  strips,  5  ft.  broad  by  6  in. 
projection,  which  probably  rose  to  the  base  of  the  parapet, 
now  gone.  They  rest  on  a  plinth,  and  the  tower  has  two 
setts-off,  of  which  they  partake.  Appended  to  the  rear  of 
the  tower  has  been  added  a  sort  of  half-octagonal  turret 
carrying  a  well-stair  ;  an  early  addition.  The  basement  is 
at  the  Ward  level,  and  there  are  two  upper  floors  containing 
fire-places  under  segmental  heads.  The  floors  were  of 
timber.  The  only  openings  are  loops  ;  those  of  the  two  lower 
floors  are  square-headed,  placed  outside  in  square-headed 
recesses,  ending  below  in  broad  fantails  like  those  of  the 
Keep.  Within  they  are  placed  in  splayed  recesses  with 
segmental  arches.  The  basement  has  a  door  from  the  Ward, 
but  the  upper  floors  are  reached  by  the  well-stair,  which 
also  opens  on  the  contiguous  curtain.  This  curtain  on 
either  side  for  some  yards  has  been  removed  ;  but  fragments 
remain,  and  show  that  a  small  round-headed  arch  sprung  on 
each  side  from  the  tower  to  the  curtain,  and  supported  a  garde- 
robe  at  the  rampart  level  over  the  hollow  angle.  Close  in  the 
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rear  of  this  tower  is  a  well,  lined  with  ashlar,  4  ft.  diameter. 
The  curtain  south  of  Lunn's  Tower  has  been  breached  for 
about  50  ft.,  and  beyond  this  it  is  old,  and  supports  a  range 
of  buildings  1 70  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  broad  with  square  but- 
tresses, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  large  porch  with  diagonal 
buttresses  and  a  wide  entrance  as  for  a  BARN,  with  a  round- 
headed  arch.  The  lower  stage  is  of  stone,  and  above  is  a 
stage  of  brick  and  timber.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.;  but 
much  of  it  is  certainly  of  far  later  date — in  the  Late  Perpen- 
dicular style.  The  curtain  against  which  it  is  built  is  Early 
English  or  Decorated,  and  the  superstructure  of  the  barn 
seems  to  be  an  addition,  placed  there  when  it  was  decided  to 
have  an  upper  story.  The  arches  are  round-headed  and 
look  Decorated,  but  there  are  two  late  Tudor  windows. 
The  chapel  was  a  few  yards  from  this  building. 

Close  south  of  the  barn  is  the  WATER  TOWER,  a  very 
curious  and  complete  building,  early  in  the  Decorated  style. 
It  is  a  mural  tower,  with  no  internal  projection,  having  a 
base  50  ft.  broad  by  30  ft.  deep,  from  which  it  rises  as  half 
an  octagon,  the  angles  being  taken  off  by  two  diagonal 
buttresses,  between  which,  in  a  projection,  is  a  loop  which 
lights  a  garde-robe.  It  has  a  basement  and  upper  floor,  and 
the  culvert  from  the  lake  discharged  under  it  and  washed 
out  its  garde-robe  sewer.  In  the  ground-floor  is  a  large  fire- 
place, above  which  is  a  handsome  chimney-shaft.  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  kitchen.  There  is  also  a  mural  garde-robe.  A 
well-stair,  having  a  spire  over  its  head,  leads  to  the  upper 
story,  the  floor  of  which  was  of  timber,  and  to  the  battle- 
ments of  the  tower  and  of  the  curtain.  The  upper  floor  has 
a  small  room  appended  on  the  west,  with  a  loop  towards  the 
field.  The  windows  are  of  two  lights,  trefoil-headed.  The 
roof  sloped  with  a  moderate  pitch.  It  was  contained  within 
the  battlements.  Beyond  this  is  a  warder's  chamber,  chiefly 
in  the  wall,  but  with  a  slight  exterior  projection.  It  contains 
a  large  fire-place  and  a  garde-robe,  and  seems  of  Early  English 
or  Early  Decorated  date.  From  hence  the  curtain  was  6  ft. 
thick,  and  what  remains  is  supported  by  three  Decorated 
buttresses.  Beyond  these  a  breach  of  30  yds.  extends  to 
Mortimer's  Tower. 

The  Walls  of  this  ward,  though  much  repaired  and  restored, 
seem  to  occupy  the  original  Norman  lines,  and  are  probably 
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in  many  places  of  the  date  of  the  Keep.  The  defences  out- 
side the  wall  are  formidable.  On  the  north  is  the  ditch  cut 
in  the  rock,  of  great  depth  and  breadth,  a  very  necessary 
defence,  for  beyond  it  the  ground  is  at  least  as  high  as  the  base 
of  the  Keep.  This  is  Clinton  End  or  Clinton  Green,  upon 
which  are  some  banks  of  earth,  traces  it  may  be  of  the  great 
siege  by  Henry  III.,  who  probably  encamped  on  this  side, 
It  is  curious  that  no  attempt  should  have  been  made  to  fill 
up  the  ditch,  without  which  no  engine  could  have  been 
brought  to  play  with  effect  upon  the  Keep.  Probably  the 
strength  of  the  garrison  and  the  frequent  sallies  they  are 
known  to  have  made,  prevented  this,  or  faggots  may  have 
been  used.  From  Lunn's  Tower  to  the  Water  Tower  the 
ditch  is  still  filled  with  water,  and  from  thence  to  Mortimer's 
Tower  no  ditch  was  needed,  the  ground  being  low  and  wet 
and  at  times  under  water.  Then  follows  the  dam,  above 
which  the  lake  covered  the  south  front  as  an  arm  of  it  did 
the  west  front,  as  far  as  the  Swan  Tower.  The  north  was 
the  weak  side,  the  ground  there  being  high  ;  but  opposed  to 
this  was  the  Keep  and  the  very  formidable  ditch.  It  is  said 
that  this  ditch  could  be  filled  from  the  lake,  and  the  castle 
thus  encircled  with  water.  If  so  there  must  have  been  a 
small  dam,  probably  at  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  old 
entrance  west  of  Lunn's  Tower. 

The  defences  on  the  south  require  special  notice.  From 
Mortimer's  Tower  a  bank  of  earth  is  thrown  straight  across 
the  valley.  It  is  eighty  yards  long,  fifteen  yards  broad,  and 
about  twenty  feet  high  on  the  upper  or  western  side.  The 
lower  side  is  strengthened  by  a  ramp  in  the  slope.  About  a 
third  of  the  way  across,  a  deep  and  broad  cut,  now  bridged, 
lets  off  the  water  and  has  drained  the  lake  ;  but  whether  this 
was  the  position  of  the  sluice  is  doubtful.  Mortimer's  Tower 
closed  the  inner  end  of  this  dam,  and  a  curtain  wall  four  feet 
thick  defended  its  eastern  face.  At  its  further  end  are  the 
remains  of  the  FLOODGATE  or  gallery  TOWER,  an  outer  gate- 
house, beyond  which  is  a  deep  ditch  across  the  dam,  which 
was  evidently  intended  to  take  the  overflow  of  the  lake,  and 
perhaps  to  drain  it  if  necessary.  It  was  crossed  by  a  draw- 
bridge, the  piers  of  which  still  remain.  This  gate-house  is 
attributed  to  Dudley,  who  probably  re-cast  it.  In  substance 
it  is  certainly  much  older.  A  grand  block  of  stone,  worked 
with  Decorated  mouldings,  has  been  used  in  its  repairs,  and 
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is  probably  part  of  the  older  building,  though  thought  also 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  chapel.  A  flight  of  steps 
from  this  gate-house  descended  to  the  lake,  and  is  super- 
seded by  a  modern  farm  road. 

It  was  by  this  gateway,  between  the  Brayz  and  the 
tilt-yard  that  Queen  Elizabeth  made  her  celebrated  entry. 
Dugdale's  drawing^  of  1620  seems  to  show  a  wall  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  dam,  but  of  this  there  is  now  no 
visible  trace.  The  broad  and  level  surface  of  the  dam 
was  well  suited  for  a  tilt-yard  and  seems  always  to  have 
been  so  employed,  as  was  also,  no  doubt,  the  Brayz.  Such 
exercises  being  attended  by  numbers  of  armed  men  were 
usually  held  at  the  barriers,  or  outside  the  main  gate  of  the 
castle,  as  a  precaution  against  a  surprise.  The  effect  oi 
the  dam  was  to  form  a  sheet  of  water  90  to  100  yards 
across,  half  a  mile  long,  ten  to  twelve  feet  deep,  and 
covering  about  111  acres.  Below  the  dam,  where  the  valley  is 
rather  broader  and  the  ground  naturally  low  and  marshy, 
a  second,  lower,  and  smaller  lake  has  been  formed,  the  dam 
of  which,  of  a  slight  character,  may  be  seen  along  the  upper 
side  of  the  road  from  the  station  to  the  castle.  This  lower 
lake  must  always  have  been  shallow,  but  it  served  to  protect 
the  great  dam,  to  cover  the  south-east  angle  of  the  castle,  arid 
to  guard  the  rear  and  eastern  flank  of  the  great  outwork. 
At  Ledes  there  was  a  "  Stagnum  Regis  "  below  the  dam  of 
the  lake,  and  at  Caerphilly  the  waste  water  from  the  lake 
was  made  to  cover  the  great  front  of  the  castle. 

There  remains  finally  to  be  noticed,  the  great  outwork 
which  completed  the  defence  of  the  castle  on  the  south  side, 
and  formed  a  noble  tete  du  pont  beyond  the  lake.  It  bore 
the  name  of  the  BRAYZ,  possibly  from  "  Bray  da  "  a  suburban 
field  or  broad  place. 

South  of  the  lake,  a  tongue  of  high  land  intervenes  be- 
tween it  and  a  more  or  less  parallel  brook,  which  descends 
from  Wedgnock  park,  by  a  valley  which  falls  into  the  Inchford 
a  little  below  the  castle.  It  was  the  point  of  this  tongue, 
lying  between  the  two  valleys,  that  was  taken  advantage 
of  for  an  advanced  defence.  The  ground  was  scarped  into  a 
sort  of  large  flattened  half  moon,  with  a  front  of  300  yards, 
and  covering  about  eight  acres.  Along  its  front  is  a  bank 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  as  broad  at  the  top,  and  upon 
this  are  four  mounds,  such  as  in  later  times  were  called 
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"  cavaliers,"  and  of  which  that  at  the  south-west  end  was 
forty  feet  diameter  at  the  top.  In  front  of  this  bank  was 
excavated  a  ditch,  in  some  parts  40  feet  deep  and  100  feet 
broad,  and  in  parts  double,  and  in  the  rear  where  the  work 
rested  on  the  lake,  it  was  steeply  scarped  and  guarded 
by  a  ditch  about  20  feet  deep,  beyond  which,  on  the  edge 
of  the  lower  lake,  was  a  bank  10  to  12  feet  high,  so  as  to 
make  it  very  difficult  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  outwork  and 
to  enter  it  from  the  rear.  Near  the  middle  of  this  outwork 
was  the  entrance  to  the  castle  from  the  south.  Its  position 
is  marked  by  two  bold  drum  bastions,  in  ashlar,  25  feet 
diameter  and  40  feet  apart.  They  rise  out  of  the  ditch 
from  a  plain  plinth  to  the  height  of  1 4  feet,  and  so  high  are 
solid.  Their  superstructure  is  gone.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a 
drawbridge  here,  and  the  road  may  be  traced  across  the 
outwork  to  the  Floodgate  Tower.  Here  stood  the  southern  of 
the  four  gatehouses,  mentioned  at  Elizabeth's  visit,  and  by 
this  she  made  her  celebrated  entrance.  A  little  west  of  the 
Brayz  is  a  quarry,  which  probably  supplied  some  of  the 
materials  for  the  Castle. 

In  advance  of  the  Brayz,  between  it  and  the  Wedgnock 
brook,  are  traces  of  a  light  bank  and  ditch,  or  perhaps  two 
ditches,  with  flanking  bastions  of  earth,  intended  to  check 
the  advance  of  an  enemy  from  that  side.  The  lines  cross 
the  road,  and  are  protected  by  the  brook,  which  flows  below 
and  in  their  front.  This  road,  the  main  approach  from 
Warwick  and  the  south,  leads  direct  up  to  the  Brayz  entrance, 
whence  it  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right  and  skirts  the 
counterscarp  of  the  ditch  so  as  to  be  completely  commanded 
from  the  ramparts. 

It  would  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  Castle,  and 
bring  some  of  its  most  remarkable  features  prominently  into 
view,  if  the  owner  would  make  an  entrance  for  visitors  at 
the  Brayz  gate,  and  allow  them  to  approach  the  Castle 
along  the  dam  through  Mortimer's  Tower. 

The  history  of  the  construction  of  Kenil worth  is  written 
with  tolerable  clearness  in  its  earthworks  and  walls.  The 
English  founder  probably  placed  his  residence  upon  what  be- 
came the  Inner  Ward  :  he  there  fenced  himself  in,  as  was  the 
manner  of  his  nation,  with  banks  and  ditches  and  walls  either 
*  stone  or  timber,  taking  the  highest  ground  and  quartering 
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his  herds  and  herdsmen  lower  down  nearer  to  the  meadows 
and  the  marshes  in  what  is  now  the  Outer  Ward.  Whether 
he  found  it  necessary  to  cut  the  northern  ditch  to  its  full 
depth  is  uncertain ;  probably  not,  for  its  faces  are  sharp  for 
so  remote  a  period.  Some  ditch,  however,  there  must  have 
been,  as  without  it  the  other  works  would  be  of  little  use. 
It  may  be  also  that  there  was  then  dug  an  inner  ditch  upon 
the  north  and  east  faces,  as  these  were  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  security  of  the  Inner  Ward,  and  of  one  at  least  of 
them  there  are  traces. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Kenil worth,  as  a  lordship,  until  it 
was  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  who  is  the 
reputed  founder  of  Clinton's  Tower  or  the  Keep  ;  but  this  is 
more  probably  the  work  of  his  son,  another  Geoffrey,  between 
1170  and  1180,  soon  after  which  the  estate  fell  to  the  Crown. 
Lunn's  Tower  was  probably  the  work  of  King  John,  about 
1200  ;  and  the  original  curtain  of  the  two  wards  seems  to 
have  ranged  between  the  two  dates.  If  the  northern  ditch 
of  the  outer  work  was  not  previously  dug,  it  must  have  been 
dug,  or  at  any  rate  deepened  at  this  period  ;  and  this  applies 
also  to  the  northern  and  eastern  ditches  which  seem  to  have 
covered  the  corresponding  faces  of  the  Inner  Ward. 

The  character  of  the  ground  makes  it  probable  that  the 
Norman  fortress  had  but  one  entrance.  This  could  not  have 
been  on  the  east,  west,  or  south  fronts,  as  the  ground  was 
low  and  marshy  ;  nor  on  the  north,  where  the  ditch  is  wide 
and  deep,  and  on  which  side  the  Inner  Ward  had  no  corres- 
ponding gateway.  The  obvious  position  would  be  where  is 
now  Dudley's  Gate-house,  between  the  high  ground  of  Clinton 
Green  and  the  marsh-land,  and  the  way  from  which  towards 
the  gateway  of  the  Inner  Ward  would  be  commanded  by  the 
Keep. 

Henry  III.  spent  large  sums  here,  and  the  Water  Tower 
and  adjacent  Warder's  Tower,  and  the  stair  of  Lunn's  Tower 
are  probably  his  work,  together  with  large  repairs  to  the  south 
and  east  curtain.  It  is  also  pretty  certain  that  to  him  must  be 
attributed  the  great  Dam,  and  therefore  the  older  parts  of 
Mortimer's  and  the  Gallery  Towers.  Of  parallel  cases  the 
lake  at  Caerphilly  belongs  to  the  end  of  that  reign  ;  as,  or  to 
the  commencement  of  that  of  Edward  I.,  does  the  completion 
of  that  at  Ledes  in  Kent.  The  Brayz  being  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  Dam,  must  have  been  contemplated  while  that 
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was  made,  and  therefore  is  probably  of  the  same  date.  The 
light  earthworks  crossing  the  Warwick  road  are  probably  the 
work  of  Simon  de  Montfort  the  younger,  thrown  up  in  haste 
to  check  the  approach  of  the  royal  troops  from  Warwick. 
Save  the  Gallery  Tower,  bridge,  and  the  outer  gate-house, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  masonry  beyond 
the  lake. 

The  Castle  contains  but  little  pure  Decorated  work. 
The  kitchens,  hall,  and  rooms  to  the  south-east,  called 
Lancaster's  buildings,  are  probably  the  work  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  late  in  the  fourteenth  century.  They  no  doubt  re- 
placed other  less  magnificent  domestic  buildings  of  Norman 
date.  The  Chapel  seems  rather  earlier  than  the  Hall,  the 
Barn  later,  and  its  upper  floor  later  still. 

The  later  Plantagenet  and  earlier  Tudor  Sovereigns  did 
little  more  than  keep  up  the  place  ;  and  thus  it  remained 
until  it  was  granted  by  Elizabeth  to  Robert  Dudley,  who  spent 
a  large  sum  of  money  upon  it  in  buildings  and  gardens,  most 
of  which  have  disappeared.  He  gutted  the  Keep  and  Fore- 
building,  and  fitted  them  up  in  the  Tudor  style ;  and  raised 
the  lofty,  but  flimsy,  pile  known  as  Leicester's  buildings. 
He  also  embellished  the  entrance  by  the  Brayz  and  Gallery 
Tower,  and  built  the  gate-house  still  standing  to  the  north- 
east, a  very  fine  example  of  a  very  worthless  period  in  archi- 
tecture. He  probably  filled  up  the  east  ditch  and  the  inner 
north  ditch,  if  such  there  was.  The  Castle  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  inhabited  after  Leicester's  death.  Prince  Henry 
and  his  brother  used  it  more  for  its  chase  than  as  a  residence, 
and  their  successors,  until  recently,  allowed  it  to  be  used  as 
a  quarry.  During  the  Parliamentary  wars,  the  north  side  of 
the  Keep  was  taken  down,  and  the  gorge  of  Lunn's  Tower 
blown  up.  Probably  the  lake  was  drained  afterwards,  when 
land  became  valuable. 

Kenilworth  is  evidently  the  Worth  or  dwelling  of  Kenelm; 
though  who  Kenelm  was  or  when  he  lived  are  matters  un- 
recorded. He  was  certainly  a  considerable  person,  both 
because  he  gave  name  to  his  estate,  and  because  his  dwell- 
ing-place was  evidently  extensive  and  strong.  It  appears 
from  Domesday  that  Kenilworth  was  a  member  of  the  royal 
manor  of  Stanlei  or  Stoneleigh,  held  as  ancient  demesne, 
the  tenant  doing  suit  and  service  upon  the  mote  known  as 
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Motstow  Hill.  This  mote,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
English  remains  in  the  Midland  Counties,  stands,  as  it  did 
at  Domesday,  and  probably  for  several  preceding  centuries, 
upon  a  ridge  of  rock  which  forms  the  left  bank  of  the  Sow, 
opposite  to  the  curious  old  Norman  church  of  Stoneleigh. 
Some  excavations  upon  its  flanks  have  somewhat  injured  its 
integrity ;  but  it  is  still  a  very  marked  feature  in  the  valley, 
and  probably  the  only  mote  hill  in  the  Midland  Counties* 
A  steep  hollow  way  leads  up  to  it  from  the  river.  The 
register  of  Stoneleigh  Abbey  mentions  a  castle  in  the  manor, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  wars  between 
King  Edmund  and  Canute,  and  which  stood  at  a  place 
called  Holm  Hill,  on  the  A  von,  in  the  woods  opposite  to  the  site 
of  the  late  Abbey  of  Stoneleigh.  As  the  destruction  probably 
relates  only  to  the  timber  superstructure,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  mound  or  burgh  remains.  Unfortunately  Holm 
Hill,  as  the  ground  thereabouts  is  still  called,  is  in  one  of  the 
Stoneleigh  preserves,  and  therefore,  not  unreasonably,  closed 
against  strangers.  Kenil worth  at  Domesday  was  in  two  parts : 
Opton  or  Upton,  containing  three  hides,  held  direct  of  the 
king  by  Albertus  Clericus,  in  pure  alms ;  and  Chinewrde, 
held  by  Ricardus  Forestarius.  Opton  is  upper-town  or 
high-town,  the  rising  ground  to  the  north  of  the  present 
church  ;  Chineworth  is  Kenilworth  proper.  Dugdale  men- 
tions a  Richard  Chineu  as  the  same  with  Ricardus  Fores- 
tarius, and  cites  the  Testa  de  Nevill ;  but  the  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  index  to  the  printed  volume  of  that 
record.  Chineworth  may  be  an  accidental  coincidence,  or 
it  may  be  a  corruption  of  Kenilworth. 

The  two  members  continued  in  the  Crown  until  Henry  I. 
granted  them  to  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  of  Clinton,  or  Glinton, 
in  Oxfordshire,  one  of  his  Chamberlains  and  his  treasurer,  and 
possibly  afterwards  Justiciary  of  England.  Dugdale  says  he 
built  the  castle,  and  one  of  his  grants  shows  that  he  had  an 
important  residence  there,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  of  the  masonry  now  standing  is  his  work.  The  date  of 
Henry's  grant  is  not  known,  but  no  doubt  it  was  before  1122, 
about  which  year  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  founded  the  priory  of 
Kenilworth,  from  the  local  endowment  of  which  he  reserved 
his  castle  and  park.  Speed  places  the  building  of  the  church 
as  early  as  1112,  but  Robert,  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  was 
consecrated  in  1121,^8  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  foundation 
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charter  The  Abbey  of  Stoneleigh  was  not  established  at 
that  place  till  1154,  when  Henry  II.  translated  it  from  Rad- 
more  in  Staffordshire.  To  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  who  was 
livintr  as  late  as  1129,  succeeded  Geoffrey  his  son,  a  Cham- 
berlaln  to  Henry  II.,  who  acquired  ten  knights  fees  in  the 
county  by  marriage  with  Agnes,  daughter  of  Roger  de  Bello- 
mont,  Earl  of  Warwick.  These  he  held  12  H.  II.  He  was 
#  large  benefactor  to  the  monks  of  Kenilworth,  but  he  alien- 
ated the  castle  to  the  King,  who  held  it,  12  H.  II.,  for  some 
years.  It  was  then  recovered  by  Geoffrey,  who  in  a  charter 
to  the  priory,  says,  "  Postquam  castellum  meum  et  Honorem  ' 
meum  recuperavi."  It  remained  in  his  hands  for  about  seven 
years,  when  it  was  again  obtained  by  the  King,  who  held  it,  1 9 
H.  II.  and  27  H.  II.,  nor  did  it  again  leave  the  Crown.  The 
date  of  Geoffrey's  death  is  unknown,  but  it  was  after  1165. 
The  King  evidently  strengthened  the  place,  for  the  entries 
in  his  reign  relating  to  ,it  are  frequent  and  important.  In 
19  H.  II.,  it  was  victualled  and  garrisoned  :  the  prices  and 
quantities 'of  the  stores  are  set  down  in  the  Pipe  roll.  In 
27  H.  II.,  ward-silver  and  a  commutation  for  castle-guard 
were  paid  to  the  Sheriff,  and  rent,  probably  from  persons 
living  there  for  security.  In  30  H.  II.  the  walls  were  re- 
paired. In  it  there  was  then  a  prison,  which  was  repaired, 
31  H.  II.  The  castle  was  kept  in  order  during  Richard's 
reign,  and  was  much  valued  by  King  John,  who,  early  in  his 
reign,  took  a  release  from  Henry,  son  of  the  second  Geoffrey 
de  Clinton,  with  whom,  or  his  son,  another  Henry,  the  name 
disappeared  from  Kenilworth. 

King  John  paid  five  visits  to  Kenilworth  between  1204  and 
1215,  and  by  his  order  large  sums  of  money  were  spent 
upon  the  castle,  and  much  wine  was  sent  there.  In  the 
13  John,  the  Sheriff  is  allowed  sums  of  361/.  and  102£,  and 
in  the  following  year  224/. ; — all  for  buildings.  In  1 7  John, 
402/.  was  thus  spent.  No  doubt  King  John  may  have  built 
the  Keep  in  those  years  ;  it  is,  however,  more  probable  that 
the  Keep  was  of  earlier  date,  the  work  of  the  second 
Geoffrey  ;  but  John  may  well  have  built  Lunn's  Tower. 

Henry  III.  was  much  at  Kenilworth,  and  the  Sheriffs  ac- 
counts show  large  and  frequent  expenditure  very  early  in  his 
reign.  In  3  Hen.  III.  a  chapel  was  built,  probably  in  the 
Outer  Ward,  and  150£  allowed  to  rebuild  a  tower  that  had 
fallen.  In  each  year  more  or  less  is  spent.  In  5-7  Hen. 
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III.  the  wind  was  high,  and  blew  down  several  trees  in  the 
park,  and  much  damaged  certain  buildings  in  the  castle. 
Wine  was  occasionally  sent  there  from  Southampton.  In  13 
Hen.  III.  the  bank  of  the  pool  was  repaired,  and  two  years 
later  there  were  more  repairs,  and  mention  is  made  of  a 
gaol  delivery  by  the  Judges.  King  John  had  already  used 
the  castle  as  a  prison.  In  19  Hen.  III.  61.  16s.  kd.  were 
allowed  for  a  fair  and  beautiful  boat  to  lie  near  the  door 
of  the  king's  great  chamber.  No  doubt  the  King  had  by 
that  time  constructed  the  dam  and  formed  the  lake.  In 
22  Hen.  III.  Archbishop  Walter  de  Gray  had  temporary 
charge  of  the  castle,  to  receive  there  Ottoboni,  the  Papal 
legate,  who  was  himself  soon  afterwards  placed  in  charge  of  it. 
In  26  Hen.  III.  more  money  was  spent.  The  chapel  was 
to  be  ceiled  with  wainscot  and  painted,  and  seats  provided 
for  the  King  and  Queen.  The  tower  where  the  bells  hung 
was  to  be  repaired,  a  new  wall  built  on  the  south  side  by  the 
pool,  and  the  Queen's  chamber  to  be  painted.  No  doubt  the 
Water  Tower  and  the  early  part  of,  and  perhaps  the  additions 
to,  Mortimer's  Tower,  were  of  this  period,  as  well  as  the  dam 
and  the  outworks  beyond  it.  Henry  seems  to  have  com- 
pleted the  military  works  pretty  much  as  they  are  now 
seen. 

In  28  Hen.  III.  Simon  de  Montfort  appears  as  governor  for 
the  King,  and  in  32  Hen.  III.  Alianor,  the  king's  daughter, 
and  Earl  Simon's  wife,  has  the  custody  of  the  castle  for  life. 
In  34  Hen.  III.  such  was  the  state  of  the  district,  that  the 
Constable  of  the  castle  was  ordered  to  cut  away  the  woods 
to  a  breadth  of  six  acres  between  Coventry  and  Warwick. 
In  38  Hen.  III.,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  his  Countess  had  a 
grant  of  the  castle  for  their  lives,  a  concession  by  which 
Henry  made  over  to  his  most  dangerous  enemy  the  strongest 
and  most  central  fortress  in  his  dominions.  The  events  by 
which  the  King  and  the  Earl  became  opposed  in  arms  in  the 
field,  and  the  succession  of  great  events  which  led  to  the 
death  of  the  Earl  and  the  celebrated  siege  of  Kenilworth, 
belong  to  the  history  of  England  rather  than  to  that  of 
Kenilworth,  and  form  one  of  its  most  interesting  and  most 
valuable  chapters.  The  subject  has  fallen  under  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Green,  and  has  found  a  place  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal  (vol.  xxi.  p.  277),  where  the  course  of  the  events  is 
disentangled,  and  very  clearly  narrated,  and  their  political 
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significance  and  bearing  upon  the  constitutional  history  of 
our  country  treated  in  a  manner  both  brilliant  and  pro- 
found. Earl  Simon  had  evidently  prepared  Kenilworth 
as  the  base  of  his  operations  in  the  impending  struggle  ; 
and  upon  his  fall  and  death  at  Evesham,  his  son  at 
once  completed  the  preparations,  and  made  his  arrange- 
ments for  a  protracted  defence.  It  was  under  the  walls  of 
Kenilworth  that  the  younger  Simon  was  surprised  and  nearly 
captured  by  the  superior  activity  of  Prince  Edward,  and  it 
was  from  Kenilworth  that  he  was  marching  when  intercepted 
by  the  superior  generalship  of  the  Prince,  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Evesham. 

The  death  of  the  Earl  and  the  defeat  of  his  party  brought 
out  into  strong  relief  the  immense  military  value  of  Kenil- 
worth. Thither  fled  all  who  escaped  from  the  field,  and  they 
were  employed  in  scouring  the  country  and  adding  to  the 
immense  stores  already  accumulated  there.  Richard,  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  the  king's  brother,  was  a  prisoner  there,  and 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Simon  towards  him  bears  testimony  to  the 
prudence  and  moderation  of  the  captor.  He  set  free  Richard, 
his  son,  and  his  followers,  and  despatched  them  to  the  Par- 
liament convoked  in  September  at  Winchester,  in  the  hope, 
not  altogether  in  vain,  that  moderate  counsels  would  ulti- 
mately prevail. 

The  possession  of  Kenilworth  was  the  first  object  of  the 
royal  party  ;  but  not  only  was  the  castle  strong,  and  its 
resources  abundant,  but  the  popular  cause  was  in  the  ascen- 
dant, and  the  garrison  included  some  of  the  greatest  nobles 
and  bravest  soldiers  in  England.  Henry,  forty  years  before, 
had  learned  by  the  experience  of  Bedford  that  the  siege  of 
a  well-appointed  fortress  was  no  light  matter,  and  his  prepa- 
rations were  very  considerable.  On  the  eighth  of  December  he 
summoned  his  nobles  to  a  muster  at  Northampton  to  proceed 
against  Kenilworth,  and  26th  December  he  called  out  the 
posse  of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  "  ad  gravandum  et  expugnan- 
dum  illos  qui  se  tenent  in  Castro  de  Kenelworth."  The 
garrison  refused  to  surrender  the  castle  to  Sir  Simon,  then 
in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  pleaded  that  they  held  it 
in  trust  for  the  Countess  of  Leicester,  and  could  give  it  over 
to  none  other.  It  was  the  23rd  June,  1265,  before  the  siege 
was  commenced  in  good  earnest. 

The  Royal  head-quarters  seem  to  have  been  on  the  north 
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side  of  the  castle,  probably  along  the  high  ground  between 
what  is  still  called  Camp  Field  and  Clinton  Green,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  King's  pavilion  was  pitched  at  the 
former  point,  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  sallies  of  the 
garrison.  On  the  Sunday  after  St.  Margaret's  day,  20th  July, 
the  Sword  of  State,  called  "  Curtana,"  was  brought  to  the 
camp,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  delivered  to  the 
keeper  of  the  King's  pavilion.  To  the  camp  also  came  the 
Legate  Ottoboni ;  and  so  intent  was  the  King  upon  the 
siege  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  come  to  Windsor 
to  marry  Henry's  niece,  came  on  to  the  camp,  where  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed.  The  garrison  was,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  daunted  by  these  symptoms  of  the  King's 
determination  to  take  the  place.  They  constructed  powerful 
engines,  aud  threw  great  stones  from  the  place,  some  ot 
which  are  probably  the  stone  balls,  18  in.  diameter,  which 
have  been  found  there,  and  are  still  preserved  at  the  castle. 
Unfortunately  the  political  events  were  so  important  that  the 
operations  of  the  siege  have  escaped  record. 

As,  however,  the  Royal  cause  gained  ground,  it  became 
evident  that,  however  strong  the  castle  might  be,  its  fall  was 
a  question  of  time  only,  and  the  counsels  of  Prince  Edward 
and  Prince  Richard,  and  the  Legate,  were  directed  to  hasten 
this  event  by  moderate  means.  A  Royal  council  was  sum- 
moned, and  met  at  Coventry,  to  settle  the  terms  to  be  offered 
to  the  "  disinherited,"  and  on  the  calends  of  November 
(31st  Oct.)  the  celebrated  "Dictum"  or  "Ban"  was  pro- 
claimed in  camp,  and  on  the  following  day  confirmed,  and 
finally,  on  the  Sunday,  read  out  from  the  pulpit  of  Warwick 
Church  by  the  Legate  in  the  presence  of  the  King.  The 
terms  were,  however,  rejected  by  the  garrison ;  on  which 
the  King  decided  to  attack  the  place  by  storm,  and,  20th 
November,  masons,  labourers,  pioneers  and  sappers  were 
ordered  up  from  Northampton. 

Probably  the  garrison  had  been  improvident ;  for  stores 
began  to  fall  short,  the  water  became  bad,  and  disease  broke 
out.  Upon  this  the  garrison  asked  for  time  to  seek  and 
advise  with  Simon  de  Montfort,  then  supposed  to  be  on  the 
Continent.  This  was  granted,  but  as  the  sicknesss  became 
pestilential,  Hastings  agreed  to  surrender  on  terms.  Four 
days  were  allowed  for  the  retreat  of  the  garrison,  with  their 
horses,  arms,  and  harness.  The  necessary  safe-conducts  bear 
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date  the  13th  December,  but  the  castle  was  surrendered  on 
the  12th.  The  siege  had  lasted  six  months,  at  a  prodigious 
expense  to  the  Royal  exchequer,  as  Henry  soon  afterwards 
informed  the  Sheriffs,  and  to  the  severe  injury  of  the  monks 
of  Kenilworth  and  Stoneleigh,  and  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  Midland  district,  who  had  been  harried  by  both  be- 
siegers and  besieged.  Henry  left  immediately  afterwards 
for°0xford,  placed  Philip  Marmion  in  charge  as  Constable, 
but  before  leaving  he,  by  grant  dated  Warwick,  16th  Dec., 
made  over  the  castle  and  lordship  to  his  brother  Edmund, 
Earl  of  Lancaster. 

Edmund  was  created  Earl  of  Leicester  by  his  nephew, 
Edward  I.,  in  1274  ;  and  four  years  afterwards,  7  Edw.  L, 
he  held  a  grand  tournament  at  the  castle,  at  which  Roger 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  specially  distinguished  himself. 
Edmund's  son  and  successor,  Earl  Thomas,  enlarged  the 
park,  30  Edw.  I.  On  his  execution  and  attainder  it  was 
escheated  to  Edw.  II.,  who  was  afterwards  brought  here  a 
prisoner  by  Henry,  Earl  Thomas's  brother  and  heir,  and  here 
retained  until  he  was  sent  to  Berkeley.  With  the  new  reign 
the  attainder  was  reversed,  and  Earl  Henry  held  the  castle 
till  his  death,  19  Ed.  III.,  as  did  his  son  Henry,  created  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  25  Ed.  III.  Ten  years  later,  on  his  death, 
35  Ed.  III.,  Kenilworth  came  to  his  second  daughter  and  co- 
heir, Blanch,  who  married  John  of  Gaunt,  Edward's  4th  son, 
who  became  Duke  of  Lancaster,  36  Ed.  III. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  III.,  John  of  Gaunt,  distrusting 
the  new  King,  his  nephew,  took  up  his  abode  for  a  time  at 
Kenilworth,  and  probably  commenced  his  alterations  there. 
The  works  were,  no  doubt,  carried  on  for  many  years ;  and 
certainly  were  not  ended  15  R.  II.,  1391-2,  when  masons, 
quarrymen,  carpenters,  and  labourers  were  employed  at  the 
castle,  the  result  being  the  remodelling  of  the  Inner  Ward,  and 
the  construction  of  the  magnificent  range  of  kitchens,  hall, 
and  state  apartments,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible. 
When  the  son  and  successor  of  John  of  Gaunt  became  Henry 
IV.,  Kenilworth,  with  the  other  possessions  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  fell  to  the  crown,  and  so  remained.  The  castle 
received  certain  small  additions,  not  of  a  military  character, 
and  all  now  removed,  from  Henry  VI.  and  Henry  VIII. 
Elizabeth,  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  reign,  1563,  granted  the 
domain  to  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  creating  him  in  the  following 
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year  Earl  of  Leicester.  Leicester's  works  were  consider- 
able. He  gutted  the  keep  and  fore-building,  fitting  them  up 
in  the  Tudor  style ;  built  the  pile  of  masonry,  now  nodding 
to  its  fall,  and  which  bears  his  name,  at  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  Inner  Ward ;  he  built  or  restored  the  Gallery  Tower 
upon  the  outer  end  of  the  dam  ;  probably  added  an  upper 
storey  to  the  great  barn ;  and  built  the  great  gate-house,  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  its  age. 

Probably  also,  late  in  his  life,  he  filled  up  the  ditch  of  the 
Inner  Ward.  His  masonry,  though  of  ashlar,  and  not  ill 
executed,  was  not  substantial ;  and  upon  the  removal  of  the 
floors  and  roofs,  the  walls  became  unsafe,  and  much  has  fallen 
and  is  about  to  fall.  No  doubt  his  works  were  executed  with 
great  rapidity,  since  his  famous  reception  of  Elizabeth  here 
took  place  in  1 5  75.  Leicester's  conduct  threw  a  doubt  upon 
the  legitimacy  of  his  only  son,  of  which  King  James  availed 
himself  to  make  an  enforced  purchase  of  Kenil worth  for  an 
inconsiderable  sum  for  Prince  Henry  ;  after  whom  it  was  held 
by  Prince  Charles,  probably  more  for  the  use  of  the  chase 
than  as  a  residence.  At  that  time  the  lake  covered  111 
acres,  and  there  were  four  gate-houses :  the  four  being,  no 
doubt,  Leicester's  gate-house,  Mortimer's  and  the  Gallery 
Towers,  and  the  entrance  gate  of  the  Brayz. 

Charles  granted  Kenilworth,  in  1621,  on  a  lease  for  lives 
to  Carey,  Earl  of  Monmouth,  which  was  converted  into  a  free- 
hold in  1626,  and  upon  which  the  Careys  founded  a  claim  at 
the  restoration  in  1660;  Colonel  Hawkesworth  and  others 
having  held  it  while  Cromwell  was  in  power.  Finp^y  it  was 
granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
from  whom  it  has  descended  in  the  female  line  to  its  present 
owner,  whose  conduct  shows  a  true  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  the  remains. 


THE  CHOIR-SCREEN  IN  CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

BY  SIB  G.  GILBERT  SCOTT,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

IT  will  be  remembered  that  the  Choir  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  differs  from  most  other  English  Cathedrals  in 
this  respect,  that  its  stalls  have  not  been  canopied,  but  are 
backed  up  on  either  side  by  stone  screens  pierced  with 
window-like  traceried  openings,  and  crowned  by  a  highly 
beautiful  cornice  and  parapet. 

Where  the  screen  crosses  the  eastern  transepts,  it  contains 
in  each  a  beautiful  doorway  in  the  same  general  style,  and 
the  screen  reappears  in  the  more  eastern  bays,  though  inter- 
rupted by  subsequent  monuments. 

These  are  the  work  of  Prior  Henry  de  Estria,  who  is 
recorded,  about  1304-5,  to  have  beautifully  adorned  the 
Choir  with  fine  carving  in  stone,  and  to  have  made  three 
new  doors  and  a  new  pulpit.  The  fine  carving  in  stone 
doubtless  refers  to  the  screen-work  above-mentioned  ;  the 
three  doors  would  be  those  in  the  choir-screen,  and  those 
leading  into  each  of  the  eastern  transepts,  while  the  "  pulpit " 
means  the  rood-loft  or  choir-screen.  Of  this  "  pulpit "  or 
rood-loft  we  have  still  the  greater  part  of  the  doorway  ;  but 
the  front  facing  the  nave  was  at  an  early  date  concealed  by 
an  extension  of  its  thickness  in  that  direction,  and  its  eastern 
face  has,  since  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  been  equally  hidden 
by  the  canopied  return  stalls  then  erected  against  it. 

The  late  Mr.  Austin  obtained,  during  some  of  his  works, 
glimpses  of  the  ancient  work  thus  buried  up,  but  it  has 
recently  been  more  fully  examined  by  the  removal  of  parts 
of  the  wood- work. 

This  face  of  the  screen,  which  backed  up  the  returned 
stalls,  is  found  to  be,  in  its  general  idea,  a  continuation  of  the 
side-screens,  though  with  some  marked  variations  in  design  : 
e.g.,  1.  The  windowlike  openings  are  here  separated  by  flat 
panelled  buttresses  which  do  not  exist  in  the  side-screens  : 


CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL    The  Choir-Screen. 

Central  portion  .showing  Stall  and  remains  of  Canopy. 
A.  Muaonry  painted  to  iuiitato  ciu'vcd  conipoi'tmcuts.    13.  Cai-vtd  diaper,  gilt,  on  palo  blue  ground. 
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2.  The  screens  are  in  some  parts  (owing  to  the  stairs  at  the 
back)  solid  instead  of  being  perforated  ;  3.  The  two  official 
stalls,  viz.,  those  formerly  of  the  Prior  and  Sub-prior,  but 
now  of  the  Dean  and  Vice-dean,  differ  wholly  from  the 
others,  they  alone  having  had  canopies  of  stone. 

The  head  of  the  doorway  facing  the  Choir  is  now  almost 
wholly  cut  away,  and  a  niche  of  some  kind  which  sur- 
mounted it  has  been  replaced  by  one  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  additions  made  to  the  screen  at  that  period, 
though  mainly  on  the  western  side,  lapping  over  and  in- 
creasing the  height  of  the  screen  towards  the  east. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  ancient  work  thus  opened 
out  to  view  is/  perhaps,  the  fact  that  it  retains  in  a  nearly 
perfect  state  its  original  coloured  decoration,  which  has 
elsewhere  disappeared,  excepting  a  few  traces  facing  the 
aisles,  and  some  fragments  entangled  among  the  monuments 
on  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Choir. 

This  colouring  is  exceedingly  good,  and  is  a  most  valu- 
able example  of  the  decorative  painting  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  repeated  on  those  parts  of  the  tower  piers 
which  intercept  the  western  and  the  side  screens  from 
uniting,  so  as  to  continue  a  sort  of  suggestion  of  the  design 
or  of  its  colouring,  where  the  substance  of  it  could  not  exist. 

The  bays  of  the  screen-work  are  equal  to  the  width  each 
of  a  stall,  as  is  proved  by  comparing  them  with  some  of  the 
horizontal  elbows  of  the  stalls  which  have  been  discovered. 
Between  these  elbows,  however,  and  the  string  course  be- 
neath the  traceried  openings  of  the  screens,  was  a  space  of 
about  a  yard  in  height.  This  is  in  the  side-screens,  tem- 
porarily occupied  by  coloured  cloth.  It  is  found,  however, 
that  in  the  original  screen  these  spaces  were  boarded  with 
oak  and  decorated  in  colour,  a  beautiful  border  running 
along  its  upper  edge,  and  the  rest  being  spangled  with  gold 
rosettes  on  a  green  ground. 

The  whole  constituted  a  somewhat  unusual  instance  of  a 
cathedral  choir  with  no  canopies  to  any  of  its  stalls  but  to 
those  of  the  two  greater  dignitaries.  The  same,  however,  is 
found  to  have  been  probably  the  case  at  Rochester,  though 
in  that  case  the  western  screen  is  of  wood,  and  the  stalls 
along  the  sides  are  backed  by  walls  decorated  in  colour  in- 
stead of  screens,  the  same  coloured  decoration  being  applied 
to  the  close  portion  of  the  western  screen.  The  cornices, 
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both  of  the  side  screens  and  of  the  western  screen,  at  Can- 
terbury have  iron  hooks  attached  to  them,  as  if  for  sus- 
pending hangings ;  and  we  learn  that  Prior  Goldstone,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  provided  hangings  for  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, those  on  one  side  having  been  wrought  with  the 
history  of  our  Saviour's  actions,  and  those  on  the  other  side 
with  the  life  and  death  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Would  that 
De  Estria's  stall-work  and  its  screens,  with  their  colouring 
complete,  could  be  duly  and  faithfully  restored  from  the 
evidences  still  existing,  untampered  with  by  modern  ideas 
or  prepossessions ! 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  whole  of  the 
screen  now  actually  in  existence  behind  the  seventeenth 
century  stall- work,  one  bay  of  which  is  given  on  a  larger 
scale  to  show  the  details  more  clearly,  as  well  as  the 
arrangement  for  the  hangings,  and  the  portion  painted  on 
oak  already  noticed. 


(Dctfifnal  JBocumente, 

WITCHCRAFT  IN  THE  SOMERS  ISLANDS. 

By  Major-General  J.  H.  LEFROY,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Governor  of  the  Bermudas. 

COLONIZED  as  the  Somers  Islands  were  within  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  "agaynst  conjurac'ons,  inchantments, 
and  witchcraftes  "  (5  Eliz.,  cap.  xvi.),  a  repeal  which  had  for  motive  only 
to  re-enact  its  provisions  in  a  yet  more  stringent  form  (1  Jac.  I.,  cap.  xii.), 
it  would  be  no  matter  of  surprise  if  the  first  settlers  reached  the  in- 
chanted  Isles,  the  yslas  de  demonios  of  the  early  Spanish  navigators, 
with  minds  prepared  to  hear  there  "  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's 
names,"  and  to  find  the  spirits 

"  That  have  their  haunts  in  dale  or  piney  mountain, 
Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  brook, 
Or  chasms,  and  watery  depths." 

still  haunting  the  tangled  cedar  groves  and  the  pellucid  basins  of  the 
rocky  shore.  But  of  these  poetic  forms  of  superstition  we  find  no  traces. 
Prospero  and  Miranda,  Ariel  and  Caliban,  have  vanished  away  and  not 
bequeathed  one  legend,  one  fancy,  or  one  local  name,  to  cavern,  or  foun- 
tain, to  grove  or  deep.  And  it  is  singular  that  even  the  vulgar  super- 
stition of  the  age  slumbered  for  a  generation  or  more,  when  it  was 
aroused  by  the  same  contagious  delusion  which  about  that  time  possessed 
men's  minds  with  a  species  of  insanity  in  so  many  quarters,  and  led  to 
horrors  which  are  little  known  in  these  days,  simply  because  their  details 
are  too  shocking  for  repetition.  Just  as  that  monster  of  cruelty,  cunning, 
and  superstition,  Hopkins  the  witchfinder,  led  away  all  his  contempo- 
raries, and  exercised  over  English  men  and  English  women  a  Satanic 
tyranny  which,  contemplated  as  a  phase  of  human  aberration,  is  one  of 
the  most  amazing  in  history ;  just  as  to  the  misplaced  piety  of  Cotton 
Mather  is  mainly  attributable  the  barbarities  of  the  Puritan  Fathers, 
so  in  the  little  community  of  the  Bermudas,  one  weak  and  superstitious 
man  in  high  authority  seems  to  have  the  entire  responsibility  for  a 
series  of  persecutions  which  vie  with  any  of  those  of  Old  or  New  England 
in  absurdity  and  cruelty.  They  are  later  in  date  than  the  former,  but 
earlier  than  the  latter,  and  began  and  ended  with  the  government  of 
Captain  Josias  Forster,  a  Puritan,  who  signalised  his  appointment  to 
that  post,  among  other  things,  by  taking  upon  him  to  perfonn  the 
marriage  ceremony.1  I  propose  in  this  memoir  to  give  such  extracts 
from  the  original  records  as  will  present  a  fair  picture  of  the  conduct  of 
trials  for  witchcraft  in  a  colony  of  that  period,  softening  or  omitting 

1  Vide  Parish  Register  of  Pembroke  Tribe,  1652. 
VOL.  XXXII.  N 
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only  a  few  details  which  are  too  revolting  for  publication,  and  supplying 
by  conjecture  only  a  few  unimportant  lacunae  in  the  MS.  It  usually 
happens  that  words  wanting,  or  at  least  their  purport,  can  be  confidently 
made  good  from  the  context;  but  there  are  parts  of  the  MS.  where  con- 
siderable portions  have  been  devoured  by  insects,  or  ruined  by  damp  and 
decay.  These  are  passed  over.  I  have  found  no  record  of  an  actual  trial 
or  even  presentment  for  witchcraft  in  Bermuda  of  earlier  date  than  1650, 
although  the  possibility  of  the  offence  had  long  been  admitted.  In  the 
Instructions  for  Churchwardens  and  Sidesmen,  dated  1623,  we  find  (Art. 

11): "Item.    All  sorcerers,    inchanters,    charmers,    figure  casters,    or 

fortune  tellers,  coniurers,  or  whoeur  hath  or  seemeth  to  have  any  familiar 
consultation  with  the  Divell,"  are  to  be  presented  at  the  General  Assize. 
This  enumeration  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth.  "  Whereas  at  this  present,  there  ys  no  ordinarye  ne  condigne 
Punishement  provided  agaynst  the  Practisers  of  the  wicked  offences  of 
conjuracons,  and  invocacons  of  evill  spirites  and  of  sorceries,  enchant- 
ments, charmes,  and  witchcraftes,  the  wch  offences,  by  force  of  a  statute 
made  in  the  xxxiij  yere  of  the  Reigne  of  the  late  King  Henry  the  Eyghthe, 
were  made  to  be  Felonye,  and  so  continued  until  the  sayd  statute  was 
repealed  by  Thacte  and  statute  of  Repeale  made  in  the  first  yere  of  the 
Reigne  of  the  late  King  Edw^rde  the  vj  :  sythens  the  Repeale  whereof 
many  fantasticall  and  divilishe  persons  have  devised  and  practised  invo- 
cac'ons  and  conjurac'ons  of  evill  and  wicked  spirits,  and  have  used  and 
practised  wytchcraftes,  enchantmentes,  charms,  and  sorceries,  to  the 
Distrucc'on  of  the  Persons  and  Goodes  of  their  neighbours  and  other 
subjectes  of,  the  Realme,  and  for  other  lewde  Intentes  and  Purposes, 
contrarye  to  the  lawes  of  Almighty  God,  to  the  Perill  of  theyr  owne  soules, 
and  to  the  great  Infamye  and  Disquietnes  of  this  Realme.  For  Reforma- 
c'on  whereof  be  it  enacted,  &c." 

The  first  entry  among  the  Somers  Islands  Records  is  in  1650  : — 

1.  "  The  Jury  for  our  Sou'agne  Lord  the  Kinge  doe  present  Anne,  the 
wife  of  Richard  Bowen,  uppon  suspicon  of  witchcraft,  and  for  want  of 
further  evidence  at  present  doe  pray  she  may  be  continued  until  the 
next  assizes." 

The  Court  ordered  that  she  should  be  continued  in  sureties  for  good 
behaviour,  and  appeare  at  the  next  assizes  (when  she  was  acquitted). 

The  next  entry  is  of  a  much  more  serious  character,  though  it  still 
presents  a  little  of  the  hesitation  of  beginners;  as  in  the  case  just 
given,  the  Court  wanted  more  evidence,  so  in  this  "  the  Governor  and 
counsell  was  very  carefull  in  finding  out  the  trewth ;"  but  we  shall  find 
in  succeeding  trials  that  insufficiency  of  evidence  was  the  last  thing  to 
strike  the  minds  of  the  Judges,  and  that  no  charge  was  too  trivial  or  too 
monstrous  to  be  readily  received  as  the  truth. 

2.  1651.  "An  assize  and  generall  Goale  deliverie  held  at  St.  George's 
from  the  19th  daye  of  Maye  to  the  22nd  daye  of  the  same  month,  1651. 
Captain  Josias  Fforster,  Governor. 

"  The  Jury  for  our  soveraigne  Lord  the  Kinge2  Doe  present  Jeane  Gar- 

2  The  people  of    Bermuda  were   not  subjects  whose  minds  had  not  been  pre- 

ignorant    of     the     execution    of    King  pared  for  such  an  unheard-of  event    by 

Charles  I    two  years  before.     The  news  the  religious  and  political  passions  which 

reached  them   in  July,  1649,  and  was  brought  it  about.     Their  first  act  was  to 

received  with  the  horror  natural  to  loyal  "acknowledge    the  high   borne   Charles 
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diner,  the  wife  of  Ralph  Gardiner,  of  Hambletou  tribe,  for  that  ye  said 
Jeane,  on  or  about  the  llth  day  of  Aprill,  1651,  feloniously,  deliberately, 
and  mallitiously  did  saye  that  she  would  crampe  Thomasin,  a  mullato 
woman  in  the  same  tribe,  and  used  many  other  threateaninge  words, 
tending  to  the  hurt  and  injurie  of  the  said  mullato  woman,  and  within 
a  while  after,  by  practice  and  combination  with  the  devill,  felloneously 
did  practice  on  the  said  mullatto  the  diabolical  craft  of  witchcraft,  inso- 
much that  the  said  mullatto  was  very  much  tormented,  and  struck  blind 
and  dumbe,  for  the  space  of  two  houres  or  there  abouts,  and  at  divers 
tymes  in  other  places  did  practice  the  same  devilish  craft  of  witchcraft 
on  severall  persons  to  the  hurt  and  damage  of  their  bodyes  and  goods, 
contrary  to  the  peace  of  our  souveraigne  the  Kinge,  his  crowne  and 
dignitie. 

"  To  which  indictment  she  pleaded  not  guiltie,  but  beinge  the  grand 
inquest  found  a  trewe  bill,  and  for  her  further  triall  did  put  herselfe 
uppon  God  and  the  country,  wch  being  a  Jury  of  12  sworne  men  did  find 
her  guiltie,  whereuppon  the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  her, 
and  accordingly  she  was  executed  on  Monday,  the  26th  day  of  this 
instant  May,  at  St.  Georges,  before  many  spectators. 

"  The  proceedinge  against  this  woman  was  longe  and  teadious,  by 
reason  of  many  accusac'ons.  The  Governor  and  Councill  was  very  carefull 
in  finding  out  the  trewth.  They  caused  a  Jury  of  woemen  to  search  her 
and  one  Goody  Bo  wen  which  was  suspected.3  They  returned  as  folio  weth : 
Havinge  made  diligent  search  accordinge  to  our  oathes,  we  cannot  find 
any  outwards  or  innwards  mark,  soe  far  as  wee  can  perceave,  whereby  we 
can  in  conscience  find  them  or  either  of  them  guiltie  of  witchcraft.  Onely 
in  the  mouth  of  Goody  Gardiner  there  is  a  blewe  spott  which  being 
prickt  did  not  bleed  and  the  place  was  insensible,  but  being  prickt  close 
by  it  it  bled,  the  which  we  leave  to  the  judgements  of  Phisitians.  Mr. 
Hooper  and  the  chirugions  being  appointed  to  viewe  that  spott  the  day 
that  she  was  to  come  to  her  triall,  and  it  was  fallen  away  and  flatt,  and 
being  prickt  it  bled,  and  it  was  knowne  to  be  there  18  yeares.  And  for 
further  triall  she  was  tied  and  thrown  twice  in  the  sea.  She  did  swyme 
like  a  corke,  and  could  not,,  sinke.  These  signes  and  other  strong  eui- 
dences  in  court  condemme  her.  Yet  neverthelesse  she  would  confesse 
nothinge  att  her  death.  She  was  demanded  in  court  if  she  could  giue  a 
reason  why  she  did  not  sinke.  She  answered  that  she  did  open  her 
mouth  and  breathe,  but  could  not  sinke." 

The  next  two  Bills  indicate  that  superstition  was  making  considerable 
progress,  but  as  they  were  both  thrown  out  by  the  Grand  Jury,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  did  not  as  yet  pervade  the  little  society  of  the 
Somers  Islands  to  the  exclusion  of  all  common  sense. 

3.  165f.  Elizabeth  Middleton. 

"  The  Jury  for  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  doe  present  Elizabeth  Middleton,  of  Sandis  Tribe,  spinster,4 

Prince  of  Wales,   to   be  the  undoubted  subject. 

heir-apparent  to  the  kingdomes  of  Great  3  See  entry  No.  1. 

Brittan,  ffrance,  and  Ireland."     How  the  4  She  was  a  married  woman.     See  her 

principles  of  the  Commonwealth  speedily  husband's  trial  afterwards.      The  term 

established  themselves,  under  civic  influ-  seems  to  mean  one  who  spins.     We  have 

ence  from  home,  belongs  to  the  history  another  instance  of  it  in  the  case  of  Grace 

of  the  colony,  rather  than  to  our  present  Bedwell. 
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for  that  she  in  the  month  of  September  last  past  did  use  many  cursed 
speeches  against  a  young  child,  age  9  months,  of  Anthony  White's,  of 
Sandys  Tribe  affore  said,  after  which  it  fell  into  strange  fitts.  And  by 
her  combination  with  the  Diuell  did  use  that  abominable  Practice  of 
witchcraft  upon  the  body  of  the  child,  and  thereby  did  destroy  yt,  con- 
trary to  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  and  the  dignity 

thereof." 

The  Grand  Inquest  found  this  Bill  'ignoramus'  and  the  Prisoner 
acquitt  by  proclamation. 

4.  1653. — Henry  Ward. 

"  The  Jury  for  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England  do  present  Henery  Ward,  of  the  Somer  Islands,  planter,  for  that 
he  in  or  about  the  month  of  February  last  past,  in  Anno  165§,  not 
having  the  feare  of  God  before  his  eyes  did  consult  with  the  deuill  to 
bewitch  the  turkeyes  of  Thomas  Atkin,  of  the  Islands  aforesaid,  which 
cast  them  into  strong  fitts,  so  that  they  at  last  died  by  that  diabolical 
practice,  contrary  to  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth  of  England  and  the 
dignity  thereof." 

The  Bill  was  ignored,  and  the  Prisoner  cleared  by  proclamation  ;  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  his  being  presented  again  (postea). 

The  depositions  of  the  trial  next  in  order  are  recorded  at  great  length, 
but  the  MS.  has  suffered  much  in  this  part  from  the  effects  of  damp, 
and  by  the  ravages  of  insects.  Enough  remains  to  show  that  the  prin- 
cipal witness  was  a  half-witted  man,  subject  to  fits,  and  that  imaginary 
witch  marks  on  his  person  were  the  damning  evidence  against  the 
unfortunate  victim,  as  indeed  they  were  in  almost  every  case. 

"At  a  Court  held  the  3rd  of  May,  1653,  at  George's  Towne,5  in  the 
Somer  Islands,  for  the  triall  of  John  Midleton,  of  Saudis  Tribe,  were 
delivered  in  these  attestations  against  him,  as  followeth  : — 

"  The  examynation  of  John  Midleton,  taken  before  Captain  Josias 
Fforster,  Gou'nor  of  the  saide  Islands.  By  Anton  Jenour,  Secretary. 
April  ye  13th,  1653. 

"  John  Midleton  being  accused  for  bewitching  of  a  Skotsman  called 
John  Makaraton,  who  then  dwelt  with  Governor  Captain  Josias  Fforster, 
answered  that  he  was  no  witch,  nor  had  he  any  knowledge  that  way, 
nor  had  he  done  harm  to  the  said  Skot  but  good,  for  he  had  healed  his 
legg,  which  was  hurt  at  the  catching  up  of  calves  that  were  lose.  It 
being  further  demanded  of  Midleton  whether  he  and  the  Skot  did  not 
fall  out  about  gathering  hogsmeat  in  his  grounds  he  answered  yes,  and 
he  went  to  strike  him  ;  and  he  turned  to  him  agayne,  so  they  parted 
that  time. 

"  JEAMES  BLAKE  being  examined  upon  his  oath  sayeth  that  upon  friday 
the  —  day  of  April,  1653,  wch  was  the  day  that  John  Mokarraton  was 
brought  to  prison,  he  sitting  downe  upon  the  ground  by  the  prison  door, 
fell  down  backward,  and  he  being  brought  into  prison  came  agayne  to 
his  senses,  and  talked  very  discreetly  and  soberly,  and  being  offered 
victualls  he  did  eate  it  and  gave  God  thankes,  and  after  this  he  did 
relate  unto  him  all  the  [story]  of  the  difference  betweene  Midleton  and 
himself,  and  how  he  came  hurt  on  his  legg,  and  how  he  fetcht  hogsmeat, 
and  how  his  present  grief  and  distraction  came  upon  him  by  degrees  : 

5  St.  George's  Town  became  "  George's  Town"  under  the  Commonwealth. 
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which  was  as  followeth.  Att  first  he  grew  solintary  by  the  space  of  a 
fortnight,  and  in  the  middle  of  thes  solintary  fitts  as  he  was  in  bed  he 
saw  a  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  man  black  in  culler,  two  sev'all  nights, 
wch  sate  upon  him  very  hevely  and  asked  him  if  he  would  loue  hym,  and 
he  answered  noe,  I  will  loue  God.  And  on  Satterday  about  noon  he 
fell  a  roaring  and  cried  out  to  God  :  and  after  this  he  would  not  acknow- 
ledge any  thing  that  day.  But  at  night  in  a  fitt  this  deponent  saith 
that  he  herd  the  Skott  say  I  am  terrified  enough  for  Midleton's  hogsmeat, 
and  in  that  night  he  saith  that  he  heard  Mokaraton  as  he  was  by  him- 
selfe  name  the  name  of  Middleton  very  often  :  and  on  the  sabbath  day 
in  the  morning  he  being  in  his  fitt  said  that  Midleton  came  to  strike 
him  :  and  he  went  to  strike  him  agen :  and  so  continued  in  his  fitts 
until  afternoone,  that  the  people  were  ready  to  go  to  church.  And  then 
he  herd  him  say  that  he  was  not  there  as  a  thefe  or  a  rogue,  but 
because  ye  Lord's  hand  was  upon  him,  and  said  that  when  Mr.  Stow  badd 
the  people  depart  and  goe  forth,  as  they  went  he  saw  Midleton  betwixt 
2  hogsheads,  and  he  thought  to  goe  and  lay  hands  on  him,  and  then  he 
saw  him  rush  out  amongst  ye  people.  .  . 

"  ALISTER  SMITH  being  examined  the  same  tyme  affirmeth  on  oath 
that  this  attestation  above  deliuered  by  Jeames  Blake  is  the  truth.  And 
the  said  A  lister  further  attesteth,  that  he  being  in  prison  he  herd  John 
Mokaraton  say  (poynting  to  the  gallows)  that  he  should  never  be  well 
untill  he  saw  Midleton  hanged  upon  the  gallowes,  and  after  this  in  the 
night  did  here  Morkaraton  say  (looking  up),  Ah,  ah,  Midleton,  art  thou 
there  to  choake  me  ! 

"  (Signed)  JAMES  BLAKE,  ALISTER  SMITH. 6 

"  MR.  JOHN  STOW,  marshall,  amrmeth  y*  these  attestations  hath  de- 
clared all  these  things  before  attested  ;  or  the  substance  of  them  to 
himself.  And  further  saith  that  he  tooke  especial  notice  that  after  John 
Makaraton  had  confessed  anything  about  his  present  distraction  or 
about  Midleton,  he  was  worse  tormented  than  before,  a  negro  boy  called 
Symon  being  in  present,  in  another  roome  where  this  Makaraton  was 
prisoner,  he  saw  through  a  great  hole  in  the  wall  a  thing  of  a  blacke 
culler  come  from  towards  the  place  where  he  laye,  and  ran  so  swiftly  that 
he  could  not  well  tell  the  shape  of  it,  which  thing  went  out  of  the  privy 
hole.  Att  that  instant  he  heard  the  man  give  a  thump  and  make  a 
noise  which  before  he  thinks  was  fast  asleep. 

"  Upon  these  and  many  clear  grounds  of  suspition  of  John  Midleton 
being  guilty  of  witchcraft  Captain  Josias  Fforster,  Gov'nor,  [directed]  the 
severall  men  wch  follow  to  search  Midleton  [names]." 

The  report,  which  is  in  a  mutilated  condition,  states  how  the  jurors 
stretched  Midleton's  body  upon  a  chest,  and  "  found  diuers  suspitious 
markes  blew  in  culler,  also  one_teate  or  dugg  about  the  biggness  of  a  catts 
or  bigger,  which  was  moyste,  and  right  over  against  it  they  found  another, 
not  altogether  so  bigg  or  great.  They  say  further  that  because  they 
desired  to  be  better  satisfied  amongst  themselfes  they  concluded  to  search 
each  other,  to  see  whether  their  might  appear  any  such  markes  natu- 
rally upon  any  of  themselues,  wch  they  did  accordingly,  but  they  affirm 
that  they  found  none  nor  likelihood  of  any." 

6  Nearly  all  the  depositions  are  signed.       mark.    Among  this  latter  number  are  all 
Out  of  37  persons  examined,  16  seem  to       the  female  witnesses, 
have  written  their  names ;  21  sign  with  a 
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Then  follow  the  evidences  of  Margery  Tucker  and  John  Burch  as  to 
Midleton's  having  confessed  that  he  was  a  witch  and  had  the  private 
marks  about  him,  and  it  appears  that  he  was  subjected  to  the  trial  of 
swimming.  Thomas  Hess  and  Michel  Burrowes  say  that  after  Midleton 
came  out  of  the  water,  and  was  taken  back  to  prison,  they  being  there 
with  him  asked  him  what  he  could  now  say  for  himself,  seeing  he  had 
been  also  tried  by  water,  and  desired  him  to  confess  the  truth  to  them, 
"  and  they  do  both  declare  that  Midleton  told  them  that  he  was  a  witch, 
and  that  he  knew  yt  not  before."  They  affirmed  also  that  they  did 
earnestly  persuade  Midleton  to  discover  other  witches  if  he  knew  of  any 
in  these  Islands,  to  which  he  answered  that  the  wife  of  —  Stevenson 
was  a  witch,  "  as  badd  a  one  as  any  in  the  world,  and  said  also  that 
Goody  North  was  one  he  feared,  but  did  not  positively  accuse  her  to  be 
a  witch." 

The  next  evidence  against  this  unhappy  man  was  his  own  wife,  Elizabeth 
Midleton,  who  had  herself  been  tried  on  a  like  charge  a  few  months 
before,  "  who  saith  that  in  the  tyme  of  her  trouble  she  hath  said  that 
there  is  a  witch  amongst  us.  It  was  her  husband  and  not  herselfe,  that 
she  suffered  for  his  cause,  and  she  hath  said  since  her  husband  was  sent 
to  prison  That  they  have  taken  a  wronge  hogge  by  the  eare,  all  this 
while  that  they  accused  her."  The  poor  woman,  however,  after  details 
which  must  be  omitted,  declares  that  "  she  hath  no  ground  to  accuse 
her  husband  to  be  a  witch,  although  she  hath  spoken  thus  of  him  in 
the  tyme  of  her  distemper,  and  further  sayth  not." 

"  EGBERT  PRIESTLY  sayth  that  on  fryday  last,  being  the  15th  of  this 
instant,  he  being  removing  Mr.  Tucker's  cat  tell  in  the  evening  in  a 
piece  of  ground  near  to  the  house  of  John  Midleton,  he  saw  right  oppo- 
sitt  agt  the  house  a  black  creatuer  lye  soe  upon  the  ground  in  the  shape 
of  a  catt,  but  farre  bigger,  with  eyes  like  fier  and  a  tayle  near  as  long 
as  a  man's  arme,  and  this  examinate  being  somewhitt  daunted  at  the 
first  sight,  yet  took  courage  and  went  upp  close  to  yt,  having  drawne 
his  knife  with  a  resolution  to  stabb  yt.  As  he  lift  up  his  hand  and 
knife  to  strike  at  yt  ( .  .  MS.  defective  .  . )  he  had  no  power  to 
strike  it.  At  which  this  examinate  was  so  amazed  and  affrighted  that 
his  hayer  stood  upright  on  his  head.  He  departing  from  it  looked 
backe  and  sawe  the  said  creature  turne  his  head  and  look  wishfully  after 
this  examinate,  but  he  ran  away  and  left  it :  reporting  the  same  to  the 
servant  in  his  house  with  much  feare,  and  further  saith  not. 

"JOHN  MIDDLE-TON  being  at  the  barr  spake  as  followeth.*  It  being 
demanded  of  him  by  the  Governor  whether  he  knew  any  other  witches 
his  answer  was  that  he  feared  there  was  too  many,  and  prayed  God  he  would 
[shew]  them.  Being  urged  to  reveale  such  as  he  knew  and  had  spoken 
suspitiously  of,  the  Governor  asked  him  what  he  could  say  of  Goody 
Moore.  He  answered  he  feared  she  was  a  naughty  woman,  and  his  reason 
was  because  he  saw  her  in  her  window  in  a  [great7]  hatt,  and  further 
that  she  then  scratched  him  by  the  face,  which  he  told  to  others,  and 
knowing  of  yt  when  she  met  him  desired  him  not  to  bring  her  into 
question  and  trouble  :  Midleton  being  desired  to  tell  when  he  had  this 
discourse  with  her,  he  said  that  it  was  when  his  own  wif  was  in  trouble 
about  suspition  of  witchcraft.  Then  it  being  demanded  what  he  could 
say  o  Goody  Stevenson,  he  said  that  he  thought  her  to  be  naught,  for 

7  Word  gone. 
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he  being  in  Thomas  Ffarmer's  house,  there  was  Goody  Stevenson,  and  hee 
and  she  had  some  speach  together  that  did  not  please  her,  and  they  fell 
out  and  parted,  and  he  went  [home]  by  the  hill,  and  going  up  the  hill 
he  sawe  two  things  in  the  shape  of  catts  and  thought  at  first  they  had 
been  his  own  catts,  untill  he  had  better  considered  them,  and  then  he 
perceaving  them  to  differ  in  culler  he  was  afrayd,  and  turning  to  look 
after  them  again,  they  were  vanished  out  of  his  sight.  Midleton  further 
saith  that  being  at  John  Ashe's  house  he  met  her  there  also,  and  when 
he  told  her  that  she  was  naught,  for  he  had  herd  that  she  had  given 
Goody  Butler  a  rose,  and  after  she  had  smelt  on  yt  the  woman  was  very 
much  troubled  and  ill  or  sicke,  and  then  she  answered  him  that  yt  was 
true  that  such  a  report  there  was  about  giving  her  a  rose,  but  she  gave 
yt  to  her  for  noe  hurt  to  her.  And  saith  that  he  met  her  at  Thomas 
Homer's  anothere  tyme,  and  then  he  told  her  that  she  was  naught,  for 
Georg  had  a  beaste  was  sicke  and  died,  and  when  yt  was  opened  yt  had 
not  any  blood  in  yt.  Midleton  then  was  asked  by  the  Govnor  if  he 
would  speake  these  things  to  Goody  Stevenson's  face,  to  which  he  an- 
swered he  cared  not,  although  he  did,  and  said  he  would  do  yt.  Christian 
Stevenson  being  sent  for  to  come  into  the  Court  the  said  Midleton  told 
her  of  all  the  before-mentioned  passages  to  her  face  at  the  Barr,  when 
she  denied  not  but  that  Midleton  and  she  had  had  such  discourse  to- 
gether, but  yet  denied  that  she  had  used  any  kind  of  witchery,  or  had 
any  knowledge  of  any  such  thing,  and  withall  wished  that  God  wode 
show  his  Judgment  on  her  if  she  were  a  witch  or  had  done  any  such 
thing. 

"  Then  Midleton  said,8 1  thought  that  a  man  could  not  do  the  thinges 
that  I  was  accused  of  and  wished  that  god  would  show  his  judgment  upon 
me  as  you  do.  But  since  I  came  to  prison  /  prayed  to  the  Lord  to 
discover  yt  to  me,  and  now  he  hath  found  me  out,  and  made  me  know 
that  I  was  a  witch,  which  I  knew  not  before,  and  said  I  blesse  God  for  yt. 
Goody  Stevenson  replied  that  she  for  her  part  was  wrongfully  accused, 
for  she  knew  not  what  did  belong  to  any  such  thing.  John  Midleton 
said  unto  her,  I  know  that  you  are  a  witch  as  well  as  I,  and  said  per- 
ceaving that  you  are  a  witch  I  have  told  of  thee. 

"After  the  Court  was  suspended  and  the  Governor remayeing  in  ye  sessions 
house,  Mrs.  Stow  and  others  were  appoynted  to  search  Goody  Stevenson, 
and  they  haveiug  some  conference  with  John  Midletou  he  tould  them, 
that  if  at  any  tyme  they  intended  to  discover  witches  by  signes  or  markes 
they  must  not  delaye  yt,  but  goe  about  it  suddenly.  And  as  for  their 
teates  or  markes  which  the  ympes  do  suck  :  after  their  sucking  these 
teates  wilbe  pale  and  hard,  soe  that  if  you  offer  to  enter  them  with  an 
instrument  you  shall  hardly  enter  them,  but  if  you  do  stick  in  them  yr 
instrument  crie  Twang  !  and  as  for  them  that  do  not  suck  after  their 
desier,  their  teates  or  markes  will  be  redd  because  of  moystuer  in  them, 
and  they  being  pickt  they  will  seem  to  bleed,  but  it  is  not  blood,  but  redd 
waterish  blood,  and  not  blood,  although  it  may  appear  so  to  you. 

"At  a  Court  held  the  3rd  and  4th  of  Maye,  1653,  at  George's  Towne 
in  the  Somrs  Islands  for  the  trial  of  John  Midleton  now  present  : 
"  Captain  Josias  Fforster,  Governor. 

Captain  Roger  Wood,  Councillor  and  Comr  of  Pagat's  Fort. 
Captain  Richard  Jennings,  Councillor  and  Comr  of  Kinge's  Castle. 

8  The  words  in  italics  are  conjectural,  the  paper  being  eaten  away  by  insects. 
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Captain  William  Sejmer,  Councillor  and  Comr  of  Southampton  Fort. 

Mr.  Stephen  Paynter,  Councillor  of  Southampton  Tribe. 

Mr.  William  Wilkinson,  Councillor  of  Sandis  Tribe. 

Mr.  Richard  Norwood,9  Councillor  of  Devon  Tribe. 

Mr.  John  Miller,  Councillor  of  Hamilton  Tribe. 

Mr.  John  Waynewright,  Councillor  of  Warwicke  Tribe. 

Mr.  John  Wentworth,  Councillor  of  Pagett  Tribe." 
[Then  follow  the  names  of  the  Grand  Inquest,  sixteen  in  number.] 
"  The  Jury  for  the  Keeper  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England  doth 
present  John  Midleton,  of  Sandy's  Tribe,  in  the  Somer  Islands,  Planter, 
for  that  he  not  having  the  feare  of  God  before  his  eyes,  hath  feloniously, 
wickedly,  and  abhominably  consulted  and  consented  to  and  with  the  devill 
to  become  a  witch,  as  doth  appear  by  several  signs  and  markes  upon  his 
body,  and  that  diabolicall  sin  of  witchcraft  hath  put  in  practice  now 
lately  upon  the  body  or  person  of  John  Morkaraton,  a  Skotsman  of  about 
the  age  of  50  years,  and  him  hath  vexed,  tormented,  and  disquieted, 
contrary  to  the  peace  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England  and  the  dignity 
thereof. 

"  This  Bill  being  put  to  the  consideration  of  the  Grand  Inquest  was 
found  Billa  vera,  and  for  his  further  Trial  he  put  himself  upon  God  and 
the  country,  whereof  a  Jury  of  12  men  sworne  did  find  him  guiltie,  and 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  him,  and  he  was  executed  at 
George's  towne  at  the  comou  place  of  execution  the  9th  of  May,  1653. 

"A  note  of  such  sins  as  I,  John  Midleton,  have  committed  from  my 
youth,  soe  farre  as  I  can  call  them  to  mynd  or  remember.  Wch  were 
read  and  confessed  by  him  at  the  place  of  execution  before  his  death. 

1.  Disobedience  to  my  parents. 

2.  Purloyneing  from  them  and  others  money  and  goods. 

3.  Running  awaie  from  school 

4.  Ffor  purloyueing  of  cloth  wurth  20s.  and  deniing  yt  and  wishing 
that  God  would  judge  me  at  the  tyme  of  need  if  I  had  yt. 

5.  After  my  coming  of  age  for  drunkenes,  swearing  and  cursing  for 
many  yeares. 

6.  For  adultery  with  English  and  negroes. 

7.  For  contempt  of  godliness  and  God  :  though  I  went  to  church, 
wch  was  for  fashion  sake. 

8.  For  neglect  of  the  sacraments. 

9.  For  consenting  to  the  stealing  of  turkeyes. 

10.  For  making  debate  betweene  neighbours. 

11.  For  lying. 

12.  For  making  awaie  my  wive's  estate,  and  making  her  case  worse 
than  it  was  when  she  was  in  trouble  for  witchcraft,  and  for  her  goods 
I  put  awaye  and  denyed  them,  until  she  found  them  with  other  folkes. 

13.  I  did  curse  John  the  Skot  for  cutting  my  pastuer. 

14.  Crimen  hand  inter  Christianos  nominandum.1 
Signed  with  the  mark  X  of  John  Midleton. 

9  ^'  N?™ood.was  a  mathematician  of  offence,  the  executioner  being  Black  Moll, 

considerable  eminence.      He  made  two  a  negro  woman  who  was  reprieved  from 

sompnL      f^  ^i^  communicated  *  sentence  of  death  for  robbery  at  the 

Borne  papers  to  the -Philosophical  Trans-  same    assizes,   by    the   Governor,    "the 

i  One  wfll!Dg  ^Z?100*'  C°untry  bein8  at  ***  tvme  "  want  of  a« 

One  William  Worth    was   executed       executioner" 

the  previous  year  (1652)  for  a  similar 
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6.  "  Here  ffolloweth  several  attestations  taken  agaynst  Christian  Ste- 
venson and  Alice  More  upon  suspition  of  witchcraft,  9th  May,  1653. 

"  CHRISTIAN  STEVENSON  having  been  accused  in  open  Court  by  John 
Midleton  to  be  a  witch  :  and  she  being  now  examined  she  denieth  it, 
and  saith  that  she  is  noe  witch  :  yt  being  then  demanded  of  her  how 
she  came  by  the  duggs  and  markes  of  a  witch  that  were  found  on  the 
inside  of  her  cheekes,  she  answered,  that  all  those  markes  came  by  reason 
of  an  imposthume  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other  came  by  a  ragged  tooth 
on  the  other  side,  and  this  was  about  5  yeares  since  :  and  saith  that 
Goody  Todd  badd  her  lay  the  curd  of  a  lemon  possett  unto  the  said 
imposthume  (and  Mrs.  Denicombe  was  then  present),  which  curd  brake 
it  :  and  it  hath  bin  ever  since,  and  the  other  by  the  ragged  tooth  afore- 
said, which  was  filed  by  Thomas  Denicombe,  and  further  saith  not. 

"  THOMAS  DENICOMBE  being  then  examyned,  saith  that  if  he  did  file 
any  such  tooth  of  Goody  Stevenson  it  was  more  than  he  remembered. 

"  The  wife  of  Thomas  Denicombe  being  then  examyned  also  sayth  that 
she  doth  remember  that  Goody  Stevenson  askt  her  husband  to  file  a 
tooth,  but  whether  he  did  file  it  or  noe  she  knoweth  not,  and  further 
saith  not.  Thomas  Murrill  saith  that  Goody  Stevenson  came  unto  hia 
house  to  buy  somewhat,  and  she  brought  with  her  a  crosslett  wrought 
with  gould  and  wold  have  him  purchase  it :  but  he  refused  it,  and 
would  not  meddle  with  her.  Then  she  would  buy  some  paper  for  a 
dollar  that  she  had,  he  refused  that  alsoe,  at  which  she  went  awaye, 
very  much  discontented  as  it  seemed  to  him,  and  before  even  the  same 
day  his  child  fell  extreamely  sicke,  and  it  continued  so  with  sore  and 
unnatural  paynes  until  it  died,  and  further  saith  not." 

Then  follow  attestations  of  Dorothy  Budd  and  Goody  Burch  as  to  the 
child's  sufferings  and  death,  but  the  MS.  is  here  much  damaged. 

"  Anne  the  wife  of  Daniell  Butler  saith  that  Goody  Stevenson  and 
herself  having  had  dealings  together  formerly,  at  length  they  fell  out 
about  twopence  :  yet  afterwards  they  grew  friends  agayne.  And  one  after- 
noone  she  said  Goody  Stevenson  came  unto  her  and  gave  her  a  rose, 
and  this  deponent  saith  that  she  kept  the  rose  in  her  bosom  all  the 
night  following.  And  in  the  night  as  she  was  in  bedd  she  felt  a  hand 
in  her  bosom  (in  her  best  judgement),  which  hand  did  by  force  pluck  her 
upright  in  her  bedd  :  do  what  she  could  to  the  contrary.  And  then  she 
heard  a  voyce  say  unto  her,  Doe  not  strike  ;  Pie  do  thee  no  liarm,  and  the 
next  morning  herselfe  and  children  sought  for  the  rose  in  her  bedd,  and 
up  and  down  the  house,  but  could  not  see  nor  fynd  so  much  as  one 
leafe  of  yt.  Then  the  next  morning  Goody  Stevenson  came  to  her 
house,  and  then  this  deponent  askt  her  if  she  had  fetched  away  the  rose 
that  she  had  given  her  :  to  which  Goody  Stevenson  reply d  that  she  came 
not  that  way  since  until  now,  and  after  all  this,  this  deponent  affirmeth 
that  she  was  tormented  every  night  for  the  space  of  a  yeare  and  a  halfe 
after,  until  at  length  a  thing  having  the  shape  of  a  woman  came  in  the 
night  and  took  her  by  the  throat,  and  this  deponent  saith  that  then  she 
got  her  by  the  throat  also  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other  hand  got 
her  by  the  head,  and  she  perceived  her  to  have  short  haire  upon  her 
head,  and  then  she  puld  of  her  bed  clothes  and  laid  them  under  her 
thinking  to  keep  them  safe  enough,  but  could  never  after  that  fynd  them. 
And  then  this  declarant  saith  that  she  still  held  her  by  the  throat  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  got  her  thumb  in  her  mouth  and  bitt  it  so 

VOL.  xxxii.  o 
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long  that  her  mouth  was  all  clammy  with  the  blood,  and  in  the  morning 
she  found  three  drops  of  blood  upon  her  neck.  And  this  deponent  saith 
that  the  thing  that  harmed  her  appeared  unto  her  sometymes  in  the 
likeness  of  a  [word  gone]  and  at  other  tymes  in  the  shape  of  a  child.  Also 
when  she  had  that  combatt  and  found  the  dropps  of  blood  aforesaid  this 
deponent  saith  that  Goody  Stevenson  came  unto  her  and  had  a  cloat 
bound  about  her  thurnbe,  and  when  she  asked  her  whether  she  did  bite 
her  by  the  thumbe  or  not,  last  night ;  for  she  had  bitten  somebody  by 
the  thumbe  last  night  ...  but  after  these  passages  betweene  this 
deponent  and  Goody  Stevenson  she  had  spoken  of  her  biting  by  the 
thumbe  to  divers  people,  upon  which  Goody  Stevenson  would  needs  be 
searched  by  woomen,  and  after  that  searchmente  saith  that  they  had 
several  cattell  died,  and  had  severall  hoggs  that  were  in  good  plight  yet 
would  not  eat,  though  they  had  come  by  them,  and  were  forst  to  kill 
them,  or  else  they  had  died,  and  saith  that  they  had  a  sow  that  had 
young  piggs  sucking,  which  turned  sicke,  and  would  turn  round  and  dyed 
soudaynely. 

"  Furthermore  this  declarant  saith  that  she  had  a  child  born  into  the 
world  very  likely  to  live  and  doe  well,  and  it  pyned  away  by  the  space  of 
3  quarters  of  a  yeare,  and  then  died  ;  and  further  saith  not. 

"  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Henry  Fford,  and  Nicholas  Ellis,  taken  the  same 
time,  who  saith  that  her  mother  Mrs.  Pitt  had  three  shoates 2  loose  that 
would  turne  round  and  soe  two  of  them  died.  At  length  the  third  turned 
round  alsoe  and  was  dying,  wch  they  perceiving  went  and  told  Mrs.  Pitt, 
who  coming  to  see  yt  badd  them  steeke  yt  and  scald  yt,  but  when  they 
could  not  get  the  hayer  off  with  skalding,  they  laye  the  shoat  upon  two 
trevetts  and  said  it  may  be  Goody  Stevenson  will  come  by,  and  before 
they  could  get  the  hayre  of  one  side  Goody  Stevenson  came  thither  and 
asked  them  if  Mrs.  Pitt  had  her  spider's  tooth3  home  yet,  or  noe,  to  wch 
was  answered,  you  know  yt  is  come  home  well  enough,  for  yourself  left 
word  wth  Mrs.  Jones  to  bring  yt  home  :  but  Elizabeth  saith  that  she  doth 
not  perfectly  remember  whether  it  were  herselfe  that  answered  Goody 
Stevenson  or  some  other  that  stood  by  ;  and  further  they  say  not. 
Nicholas  Ellis  confirmes  this  attestation  to  be  truth  alsoe. 

"The  attestation  of  Prudence  Scares,  wife  of  Guy  Scares,  of  Pembroke 
Tribe,  taken  the  same  tyme,  who  sayth  that  she  was  entreated  by  Mrs. 
Burrowes  to  demand  I2d.  of  Goody  Stevenson  for  a  payer  of  spectacles, 
or  in  leu  thereof  to  get  her  2  fowles,  if  she  had  not  money,  and  at  length 
they  fell  to  words  about  yt,  and  this  deponent  saith  that  Goody  Stevenson 
called  her  plundermouth,  and  said  that  she  could  teare  her  flesh  from 
her  bones,  and  many  fleyeckes  to  the  like  purpose,  and  that  very  night 
the  deponent  saith  that  her  tongue  was  puld  out  of  her  head,  and  hanged 
out  like  a  beastes  tungue,  and  was  rough  like  a  beastes  tungue,  so  that 
she  could  not  eate  nor  goe  to  church  by  the  space  of  [many  days  1]  She 
saith  that  this  discourse  was  at  Mrs.  Edwicke's  house  in  Pembroke,  and 
she  affirmeth  further  that  yt  was  3  tymes  that  she  had  differences  with 
Goody  Stevenson,  and  all  these  tymes  her  tongue  was  drawne  out  and 
rufe  like  a  beastes  tongue. 

2  Shoat— shote,  a  young  pig.     A  pro-  That  we'er  poor  shotes  an'  glad  to  own  it." 

vmcialism  still  in  use  in  Bermuda  and  in  "  Ballads,"  No.  vii. 

New  England.     Thus  Hosea  Bigelow—  '  Tnege  words  are       u      kin 

It  means  that  we'er  to  set  down  licked,  not  guess  the  meaning.-- J.  H.  L. 
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"  The  attestation  of  the  Widow  Hopkins,  late  wyfe  to  Henery  Hopkins, 
of  Pembroke  Tribe,  taken  the  same  tyme.  Who  saith  that  the  said  Goody 
Stevenson  lent  her  some  butter,  and  she  came  for  yt  and  demanded 
yt :  the  declarant  told  her  that  she  had  not  enough  to  repay  her,  but 
prayed  her  to  stay  till  she  had  churned  and  could  provide  yt  for  her. 
And  this  declarant  saith  that  she  went  on  churning  and  continued  soe 
doeing  all  the  day  untill  night,  and  she  saith  that  Goody  Stevenson  came 
to  the  house  severall  tymes  whilst  she  was  churning,  and  askt  her  if  she 
had  done.  But  ?  this  declarant  replied  and  said  her  butter  would  not 
come  :  and  coming  at  last  to  aske  this  deponent  told  her  yt  would  never 
come  now,  for  her  husband  that  throwne  yt  unto  the  piggs,  and  then  she 
went  her  way,  and  when  she  was  gone  goodeman  Hopkins  said  to  her, 
Wife,  pray  god  this  woman  be  not  a  witch.  And  within  a  while  after  she 
said  Goody  Stevenson  came  to  the  house  and  said  to  this  deponent  and 
to  her  husband  that  neither  she  nor  her  husband  had  bewitched  her 
butter. 

"  This  deponent  saith  further  that  she  being  present  at  the  search  of 
Goody  Stevenson  by  woomen  at  Mr.  Barkley's  house,  she  was  taken  with 
divers  paynes  and  tortures  in  her  body  so  that  she  lost  her  child  that 
she  was  great  withall  in  a  strang  and  onuaturall  manner.  And  further 
saith  not. 

"  The  attestation  of  Thomas  Wiverley  taken  the  same  tyme,  as  follows, 
who  saith  that  about  two  yeares  ago  Goody  Stevenson  offered  him  a  rose 
wch  he  refused  to  take  at  her  hand,  wch  she  perceiuing  said  to  him  I  am 
noe  witch,  and  saith  that  after  this  he  was  haunted  as  he  laye  in  his 
bedd,  and  saith  that  he  is  fully  persuaded  that  he  saw  Goody  Stevenson 
in  one  of  those  fitts  twice  :  being  demanded  what  manner  of  fitt  he  had, 
sayth  that  as  soone  as  he  was  turned  upon  his  side  he  was  presently 
turned  upon  his  back  with  voyolence,  and  is  then  in  great  tortuer, 
and  saith  that  he  hath  been  thus  haunted  this  halfe  yeare,  and  doth 
veryly  believe  that  thus  being  haunted  in  this  manner  is  the  cause  of  a 
great  weaknes  that  is  upon  him,  and  saith  further  that  the  side  of  his 
wife  that  lyeth  next  to  him  in  the  night  is  very  blacke,  although  it  is  not 
soe  when  they  lye  down  together. 

"  The  attestation  of  Marye  Hopkins  taken  the  17th  day  of  Maye,  1653, 
by  Antho.  Jenour,  secretary,  who  saith  that  about  4  or  5  yeares  since, 
she  had  bin  at  Goodman  Sanders,  his  house,  and  as  she  was  going  home 
she  overtook  Goody  Stevenson,  and  coming  behind  her  Goody  Stevenson 
would  have  her  goe  before  her,  wch  she  refused  to  doe  because  she  was 
her  elder,  and  told  her  it  was  not  meet  for  her  to  goe  before  her,  w^ 
that  she  came  to  her,  and  pusht  her  forwards,  and  then  she  askt  her  if 
Treesdall  were  at  home  that  daye.  She  answered  noe.  Goody  Stevenson 
sayd  to  her  that  she  would  come  or  send  for  him  betweene  this  and  night, 
and  at  night  goeing  into  her  master  his  buttery  to  carry  in  some  plaute- 
ing  roots,  and  being  there  she  felt  herself  bitten  by  the  arme. 

"The  attestation  of  Sarah  Duuscombe  saith  that  this  declaration 
delivered  by  Mary  Hopkins  is  the  truth  according  as  the  said  Mary  Hop- 
kins told  yt  them  at  the  tyme  being,  and  saith  further  that  she  had  at 
that  tyme  in  her  ffather  Jones  his  house  herd  her  cry  out  and  say,  Oh 
lord,  oh  lord.  Goody  Stevenson  was  pinching  her,  or  biting  her.  She 
saith  further  that  her  mother  herd  the  words  the  same  tyme  spoken  by 
the  same  Mary  Hopkins,  and  this  deponent  affirm eth  that  she  puld  up 
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her  sleive  to  look  what  she  ailed,  and  that  she  sawe  her  arme  as  though 
she  had  bin  pinched  or  bitten,  and  further  sayth  not. 

"  The  examination  and  attestation  of  Henery  Bishop,  taken  the  same 
day.  Who  saith  that  about  4  yeares  agoe  he  being  at  Mr.  Attwoode's 
house  in  Hamilton  tribe  and  ther  was  Goody  Stevenson,  and  Mrs.  Attwood 
askt  that  deponent  if  he  had  any  hookes  and  lynes  to  sell  to  Goody 
Stevenson,  he  answered  no,  then  Goody  Stevenson  replyed  and  said  that 
old  lynes  would  doe  her  turn  for  her,  some  to  catch  her  some  small  fish 
withal,  and  this  declarant  went  home  and  found  some  old  lines  and  sold 
them  to  her,  and  that  night  after  she  was  gone  he  saith  that  he  dreamed 
that  he  saw  a  spirritt  follow  him,  and  he  running  to  shun  it  fell  into  a 
cave,  and  called  out  to  William  fford  as  he  was  shuniug  yt  to  help  him, 
and  when  William  fford  carne  he  asked  him  how  he  came  there,  and  he 
thought  he  called  out  that  Stephen  Stevenson  had  bewitched  him,  and 
as  soon  as  he  came  near  he  desiered  him  to  have  a  care  and  take  heed 
how  he  came,  notwithstanding  he  fell  into  the  cave  also,  and  he  thought 
he  made  somethinge  to  come  downe  to  him  and  offered  to  lift  him  up. 
And  then  he  awoke  so  that  he  was  emediately  very  sensible  desiring 
God  to  blesse  him,  for  what  a  strang  dreame  have  I  bin  in  :  and  now  he 
knew  himself  to  be  perfectly  awake,  and  desired  to  sleep,  and  goeing  to 
turn  himselfe  in  his  bedd  was  not  able  to  stirr,  and  so  contynued  for  the 
space  of  a  month,  not  able  to  turn  himselfe  without  great  paynes,  wch 
griefe  caused  him  to  cry  out  grievously,  and  further  saith  not 

"  The  attestation  of  Thomas  Seewarde  taken  by  the  grand  Inquest, 
taken  the  17  day  of  Maye,  1653,  who  saith  that  about  7  or  8  yeares 
agone,  he  had  a  daughter  above  a  yeare  old  and  well  and  in  health,  and 
of  a  soddaynely  yt  fell  sickly  and  pyned  away,  her  side  hunched  up,  and 
her  eyes  grew  out  of  her  head,  and  a  great  bunch  grew  upon  her  head, 
and  yt  fell  into  strong  fitts,  insomuch  as  y t  falling  into  such  strong  fitts, 
he  carried  it  unto  Mr.  Seymer,  who  could  not  tell  what  to  say  to  yt,  by 
reason  of  the  strangnes  of  the  fitts,  wch  caused  Mr.  Seymer  to  thinke  it 
was  bewitched,  and  told  his  deponent  that  she  had  a  grand-child  that 
met  with  Goody  Stevenson  and  came  home  and  fell  into  such  strong  fitts 
and  was  strangly  taken.  And  she  asked  he  who  she  met  withall  and  she 
said  with  Goody  Stevenson.  And  then  this  deponent  told  Mrs.  Seymer 
that  Goody  Stevenson  was  very  busy  with  his  child  and  would  ever  and 
anon  be  giving  it  green  plantains  and  such  things.4  And  this  Mrs.  Sey- 
mer badd  this  deponent  that  he  should  not  suffer  to  give  her  any  thing, 
and  this  deponent  saith  that  he  forbadd  her  to  give  the  child  any  more 
thmges,  and  she  would  answer  this  deponent,  What  I  do  you  thinke  I  am 
a  witch!  and  ye  child  lying  sicke.  She  would  be  with  yt  and  doe  what 
he  could,  and  when  the  child  was  quiett  she  would  disappear.  When 
we  thought  not  of  her  she  would  be  with  the  child,  and  the  child  would 
still  cry,  Knock  my  gammer  on  the  head  !  knock  my  gammer  on  the  head  / 
And  oftentymes  since  the  child  died,  she  would  say,  You  thinke  hardly  of 
me  because  of  your  child,  this  deponent  would  say,  I  thinke  not  hardly  of 

T^  £  6  W0uld  answer'  Oh  but  y°u  do!  oh  1>U*  y™  do!  And 
iurther  this  deponent  saith  that  Goodman  Stevenson  gave  him  a  cocke 
turkey  for  the  pastuer  of  a  peece  of  ground  for  his  goat,  and  the  depo- 
nent saith  that  Goody  Stevenson  was  not  willing  to  give  it,  and  a  cer- 
tayne  tyme  after  she  came  to  this  deponent's  house  and  asked  him  where 
4  An  act  of  affection  much  like  giving  a  sick  child  green  gooseberries. 
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was  the  turkey  you  had  of  my  husbande,  but  he  would  not  tell  her  and 
she  went  awaye,  and  that  night  he  had  grievous  paynes,  and  his  side  in 
the  morning  was  as  blacke  as  a  shoe,  and  also  after  this  deponent  came 
hither  out  of  England  this  Goody  Stevenson  came  to  him  to  buy  a 
combe,  and  he  said  he  had  none  to  sell,  and  she  went  away  mumbling ; 
and  presently  after  a  young  shoat  began  to  cry  out  alwayes  and  droop 
and  afterwards  died,  and  this  deponent  cut  off  the  tayle  and  eares  and 
threw  them  in  the  fire,  saying  y t  may  be  Goody  Stevenson  will  come  by, 
and  soe  she  did.  And  further  saith  not. 

"  The  names  of  the  women  that  were  empannelled  to  search  the  body 
of  Christian  Stevenson,  supposed  to  be  a  witch  : — 

Mrs.  Leea,  forewoman.  Dame  Coursby. 

Mi's.  Elizabeth  Rener.  Widdow  Robinson. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jenour.  Dame  Port. 

Mrs.  Stow. 
Who  made  report  as  followeth  : — 

"  That  upon  the  search  of  the  body  of  Goody  Stevenson  they  found  in 
her  mouth  two  small  teates  or  dugs,  the  one  on  the  one  side  of  her 
mouth,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side  of  her  mouth,  which  they  prickt 
with  a  needle,  but  there  came  forth  noe  bloud  at  all  from  them,  and 
when  they  prickt  they  asked  her  if  she  felt  when  they  prickt  them,  and 
she  confessed  that  she  felt  them  not.  And  they  say  further  that  because 
they  would  not  mistake  they  did  all  severally  search  her  mouth  and 
prickt  these  teates :  but  they  affirm  that  there  came  not  forth  any 
bloud  when  they  did  soe,  and  say  also  that  they  found  a  blew  spott  or 
like  wart  [in  a  ?ertain  place],  very  suspitious  and  against  nature,  out  of 
which  came  waterish  bloud  when  they  prickt  yt. 

(To  be  continued.) 


at  IHeettngs  of  tfje  Eogal  Archaeological 
Institute* 

November  6th,  1874. 
SIR  SIBBALD  D.  SCOTT,  Bart.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

THE  Chairman,  in  adverting  to  the  new  Session,  of  which  this  was  the 
opening  Meeting,  referred  in  terms  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  late 
Annual  Meeting  held  at  Ripon,  which  had  been  very  successful  in  every 
respect.  Upon  that  subject  Mr.  Tregellas  would  make  some  observa- 
tions. Since  the  Meeting  at  Ripon,  the  Chain  of  Office  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  City  of  Exeter,  in  accordance  with  the  reso- 
lution passed  at  the  close  of  the  Congress  held  there  in  1873,  had  been 
officially  presented,  and  he  should  ask  Sir  J.  Maclean  to  give  them  a 
short  account  of  what  had  taken  place  on  the  occasion.  With  reference 
to  the  Session  before  them,  the  Chairman  adverted  to  the  suggestion 
which  had  been  made  to  have  an  exhibition  of  municipal  chains  of  office. 
It  was  well  known  that  there  were  many  such  objects  in  the  country, 
and  among  them  were  some  remarkable  and  interesting  specimens  of 
mediaeval  art  and  workmanship,  and  if  some  of  the  most  important  of 
these  were  collected  together,  it  would  be  a  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive exhibition,  towards  the  carrying  out  of  which  he  invited  help.  With 
regard  to  the  probable  subjects  of  discussion  during  the  Session,  there 
was  abundant  promise  of  excellent  material. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Tregellas  then  gave  a  resume 
of  the  more  important  features  of  the  late  Annual  Meeting  at  Ripon, 
especially  dwelling  upon  the  Presidency  of  the  Marquess  of  Ripon,  the 
excellent  discourses  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Professor  Stubbs, 
the  importance  and  interest  of  the  excursions,  the  very  good  (though 
small)  Museum,  and  the  hearty  and  courteous  hospitality  shown  to  the 
Institute.1  Towards  the  exploration  of  the  Roman  station  at  Castle 
Dykes,  near  Ripon,  the  Institute  had  since  granted  the  sum  of  201. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie  then  made  some  observations  upon  the  MSS. 
exhibited  in  the  Museum  at  Ripon. 

Having  been  also  called  upon  by  the  Chairman,  Sir  JOHN  MACLEAN 
gave  a  short  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  presentation  of  the  Gold 
Chain  and  Badge  of  Office,  which  had  been  lately  made  to  the  City  of 
Exeter,  which  he  thought  would  redound  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
Institute.2  Sir  John  Maclean  concluded  by  expressing  the  great  obliga- 
tions of  the  Institute  to  Mr.  Burges  for  his  design  of  the  Exeter  chain, 

1  See  Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  at          2  See  Report,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  414. 
Ripon,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  387. 
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and  his  supervision  of  its  execution,  and  he  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Burges  accordingly.  This  was  seconded  by  Professor  Donaldson, 
and  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  BURTT  read  a  memoir  on  "  Recent  discoveries  at  Carnarvon  Castle," 
by  Sir  Llewellyn  Turner,  Deputy  Constable  of  the  Castle,  which  was 
illustrated  by  various  plans  and  drawings. 

"  A  few  years  ago  1  accepted  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  the 
office  of  Deputy-Constable,  which  was  offered  to  me  by  the  noble  Constable, 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  in  terms  most  nattering  to  my  knowledge  of  the 
building,  and  to  the  interest  I  had  for  many  years  taken  in  it.  I  had  not 
been  long  in  office  before  I  commenced  those  clearances,  excavations,  and 
researches  which  (with  some  few  of  the  discoveries  resulting  from  them) 
I  now  propose  briefly  to  describe. 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  rid  this  noble  pile  of  several 
encroachments,  some  of  which  had  existed  for  many  years,  while  others 
were  of  recent  date.  The  task  was  not  an  agreeable  one,  but  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  months  the  exterior  of  the  Castle  was  cleared  of  all 
excrescences,  with  the  exception  of  a  building  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Eagle  Tower,  one  portion  of  which  was  too  old  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  the 
owner  declining  treble  the  value  of  the  site,  has  disfigured  this  part  of 
the  Castle  by  the  erection  of  modern  buildings,  to  the  annoyance  of 
every  visitor  of  the  slightest  taste,  and  to  the  disgust  of  every  antiquary. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  part  of  the  Castle,  and  the  new  houses  are 
actually  within  the  lines  of  the  lower  part  of  the  moat,  where  they  hide 
the  portcullis  groove,  the  spring  of  the  arch,  the  bond  stones,  and  other 
evidence  of  a  strong  wall  of  defence  that  formerly  guarded  the  sea 
approaches  to  the  moat.  The  erection  of  these  buildings  seriously  inter- 
feres with  researches  which  I  have  not  yet  fully  made  as  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  projecting  wall  at  this  part. 

"  The  appearance  of  the  north-east  front  facing  the  town  was  sadly 
disfigured  by  the  filling  up  of  the  moat,  and  I  had  for  many  years 
advocated  its  reopening  prior  to  my  official  connection  with  the  Castle, 
but  my  predecessor  did  not  see  his  way  to  doing  it,  and  I  should  possibly 
have  found  the  task  too  difficult  had  I  not  been  able  to  dove-tail  it  into 
another  public  improvement  which  was  at  the  same  time  being  carried 
out.  The  moat  has  now  been  re-opened  from  the  Eagle  Tower,  to  the 
tower  east  of  the  two  towers  of  entrance,  a  distance  of  nearly  five  hundred 
feet,  and  the  result  has  been  to  effect  a  great  improvement  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  building,  and  entirely  to  remove  a  strange  but  not 
unnatural  misconception  with  regard  to  the  moat  itself,  which  formerly 
extended  to  the  Queen's  Gate.  It  had  been  thought  (and  some  exceed- 
ingly pretty  pictures  showing  a  river  running  towards  the  sea,  under  the 
bridge  of  the  grand  entrance,  favoured  the  notion)  that  the  river  or  fall 
of  the  moat  was  towards  the  Menai,  or  north-west,  but  the  reopening  has 
proved  that  the  fall  was  the  other  way,  inasmuch  as  the  sewers  of  the 
Castle  come  out  on  the  highest  ground,  at  the  nortli-west  end  of  the 
curtain  wall  opposite  the  County  Hall.  The  opening  of  the  moat  at 
this  point  revealed  a  gateway  which  had  been  long  buried,  and  Lord 
Newborough  has  handsomely  presented  oak  gates  and  the  necessary  iron- 
work for  its  complete  re-construction.  Simultaneously  with  the  work 
hitherto  described,  I  removed  the  mound  in  the  upper  baly  on  the  south- 
east side  of  entrance,  which  was  a  great  excrescence. 
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"  Many  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  going  over  the  Castle  with 
Mr.  Salvin,  under  whose  judicious  management  many  much  needed 
repairs  were  at  that  period  effected.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to  his 
opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  mound  in  the  upper  baly,  he  said  it  was 
probably  an  original  mound,  and  used  for  the  defence  of  the  workmen 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  building  ;  but  whether  original  or  artificial,  that 
it  was  in  either  case  intended  beyond  all  doubt  to  be  removed.  The 
evidence  afforded  by  the  removal  clearly  justified  Mr.  Salvin's  views.  It 
was  found  to  contain  a  lime-kiln,  and  the  mound  had  evidently  formed  a 
temporary  defence  towards  the  north-west,  provision  being  made  for  sub- 
stituting a  stronger  and  inner  line  of  defence  inside  the  Queen's  Gate  to 
protect  that  fine  entrance.  One  side  of  the  mound  had  contained  the  pro- 
visional smithy,  as  numbers  of  arrow-heads,  horse-shoes  (wider  than  those 
now  in  use),  keys,'  spurs,  pieces  of  coal,  and  clinkers  proved.  The  result 
of  the  removal  of  this  mound  has  been  to  bring  to  light  the  lower  part  of 
the  gateway,  with  hinges  and  portcullis  groove  of  the  intended  inner 
line  of  defence  to  the  Queen's  entrance,  and  materially  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  upper  baly,  by  displaying  the  proper  height  of 
walls,  doors,  and  oilets,  which  the  falling  of  the  sides  of  the  mound  had 
for  many  years  concealed,  and  in  addition  to  these  palpable  advantages, 
the  Castle  was  relieved  from  the  ill  effects  of  a  flood  of  water  which 
previously  poured  into  the  towers  and  corridors  from  the  mound. 

*'  I  hope  in  a  history  of  the  building,  which  I  have  for  a  long  time 
been  engaged  upon,  to  set  the  public  right  upon  many  matters  relating 
to  this  portion  of  the  Castle,  and  also  upon  others  upon  which  they  have 
been  unintentionally  misled,  by  writers  whose  opportunities  for  the 
verification  of  supposed  facts,  have  been  insufficient.  That  work  is 
intended  to  contain  perfect  block  plans,  showing  the  Castle  as  it  was, 
and  as  it  was  evidently  intended  to  be.  Numerous  facts  prove  that 
certain  walls  and  buildings  in  the  upper  courtyard  (including  the  great 
inner  line  of  defence  of  the  Queen's  Gate),  were  never  completed. 

*'  Leaving  this  part  of  the  building  I  will  ask  you  to  re-enter  the 
Castle,  through  the  grand  entrance  or  King's  Gate,  and  pass  towards  the 
lower  court.  The  Castle  was  clearly  divided  into  two  parts,  that  on  the 
right  containing  the  Royal  apartments,  that  on  the  left  the  military 
portion.  Either  of  these  portions  of  this  magnificent  structure  would 
form  a  fine  castle  in  itself.  In  passing  in  through  the  King's  Gate, 
towards  the  lower  court  (the  Royal  end),  the  number  of  portcullis  to  be 
encountered  is  six,  not  four,  as  usually  stated.  The  passage  was  entirely 
through  a  covered  way,  but  as  the  wall  has  been  destroyed  for  a  great 
part  of  the  distance,  on  the  left  side  as  you  approach  the  Royal  apart- 
ments, the  original  plan  has  been  entirely  misunderstood,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  what  is  now  open  space  was  always  so.  A  portion  of 
the  south-east  end  of  the  banqueting-hall  formed  the  division  between 
the  two  Courts  of  the  Castle. 

"  I  have  recently  had  excavations  made  with  regard  to  the  kitchen, 
opposite  the  Great  Hall,  and  (subject  to  still  further  examination)  the 
result  has  been  to  create  an  impression  that  the  original  plan  was  not 
carried  out.  The  Great  Hall  has  been  dug  out  to  its  original  depth, 
and  it  has  been  found  to  be  partly  flagged  and  partly  grouted  under  the 
floor,  which  was  evidently  of  wood  supported  on  light  masonry,  as  in  the 
present  day.  This  masonry  was  on  the  flags  and  grouting,  and  I  may 
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here  mention  that  all  the  towers  and  curtains  of  this  carefully  built 
castle  are  grouted  on  the  courtyard  side. 

"  Prior  to  my  official  connection  with  the  Castle,  I  discovered  a  postern 
leading  from  this  Hall  to  the  inner  harbour.  The  flat  arch  of  the 
postern  was  at  that  time  buried,  but  three  irons  leaded  into  the  wall 
having  excited  my  curiosity,  I  was  induced  to  examine  further,  and  the 
discovery  of  two  large  stones  in  the  wall  satisfied  me  that  they  covered 
an  arch.  Continuing  our  investigations,  we  soon  came  upon  the  arch- 
way of  this  postern,  which  was  at  the  time  covered  with  several  feet  of 
earth. 

"  The  banqueting-hall  is  entered  from  what  is  usually  known  as  the 
Chamberlain's  Tower,  the  door  from  which  opens  on  to  a  raised  dais  at 
the  south-east  end  of  the  room,  and  this  door  leads  from  a  handsome 
corridor  in  the  curtain,  which  communicates  with  one  of  the  palaces  of 
the  Castle — a  fine  tower  which  has  been  recently  restored  by  public  sub- 
scription. The  raised  dais  of  the  hall  was  constructed  of  stone,  and  no 
doubt  covered  with  wood  j  the  woodwork  at  one  end  probably  covering 
the  entrance  to  the  postern.  The  great  Hall  gave  a  borrowed  light  to 
two  corridors.  The  upper  corridor  has  been  destroyed,  but  the  remains 
of  the  lower  part  of  its  windows,  which  are  elongated  with  stonework, 
prove  that  the  windows  looked  into  the  Hall,  and  not  on  to  the  roof. 

"  The  adjoining  tower  contains  three  decagon  rooms,  each  of  which 
is  32  ft.  across ;  the  lower  room  has  in  addition  three  flat-arched  recesses 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  each  15  ft.  deep.  The  three  large  rooms 
have  three  smaller  ones  attached  to  them,  the  upper  of  which  was  an 
oratory,  and  contains  two  piscina.  The  battlements,  being  of  great 
height,  effectually  conceal  the  roof,  which  is  at  the  same  place  as  the 
original  one,  and  the  water  from  it  is  drained  through  the  same  channels 
as  in  the  olden  time.  The  floors  are  supported  on  beams,  each  of  which 
rests  on  two  struts  springing  from  corbels.  The  beams  for  the  new  floor 
are  placed  in  the  original  holes,  and  the  struts  rest  on  the  original 
corbels. 

"  The  lower  of  the  three  decagon  rooms  is  fitted  up  as  a  Freemasons' 
Hall,  and  the  upper  was  intended  for  a  Museum  for  North  Wales,  but 
although  a  collection  of  interesting  objects  exists,  the  project  receives  no 
support.  The  centre  room  or  first  floor  will  probably  be  an  armoury  for 
the  Coast-guard.  The  restored  tower  presents  no  difference  whatever  as 
seen  from  the  Quay,  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  repair  of  the  battle- 
ments, which  are  rapidly  assuming  an  ancient  appearance.  As  seen  from 
the  court-yard  the  only  difference  in  the  front  is  the  repair  of  mullions 
and  battlements  and  the  glazing. 

"  Passing  now  to  the  Eagle  Tower  (which  was  a  palace  unconnected 
by  any  internal  passage  with  any  other  part  of  the  Castle,  except  rooms 
attached  to  it),  those  who  have  seen  it  will  recollect  that  it  consists  of  a 
basement  storey,  and  three  fine  chambers  above  with  ante-rooms,  viz.,  the 
ground,  the  first,  and  second  floor.  The  descent  into  the  basement  storey 
is  from  the  Castle-yard,  and  this  basement  contains  a  water-gate  with 
portcullis  groove.  A  door  led  from  it  also  into  cellars,  now  filled  up  far 
above  their  windows,  which  can  be  seen  from  the  outside,  owing  to  the 
opening  of  the  moat,  these  cellars  being  below  apartments  attached  to 
the  Eagle  Tower.  The  existence  of  these  rooms  has  been  entirely 
ignored  by  writers  upon  the  Castle.  The  beam-holes,  corbels  and  fire- 
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places  of  the  floors  of  the  three  upper  storeys  of  this  tower  are  all  to  be 
seen,  as  well  as  the  beam-holes  of  the  roof.  There  is  also  to  be  seen 
what  there  is  little  doubt  was  the  beam-hole  of  an  earlier  roof  on  the  first 
floor,  that  is,  not  counting  the  basements  as  a  storey. 

"  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion  that  the  Eagle 
Tower  was  not  all  constructed  at  once ;  and  the  most  experienced  per- 
sons  I  have  consulted  agree  with  me  that  the  upper  storey  is  an  addition, 
and  that  the  tower  was  previously  roofed  a  storey  lower.  This  I  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  showing  by  plans  and  sketches  of  the  existing 
remains. 

"  The  holes  for  the  beams  that  supported  the  floor  of  the  raised  storey, 
which  are  just  below  those  of  the  former  roof,  have  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  cut  into  the  wall,  rather  than  of  apertures  left  in  it  when  it 
was  built,  like  all  the  rest.  The  corbels,  too,  that  supported  the  struts 
for  the  beam  of  this  fresh  floor,  are  different  to  all  others  in  the  Castle, 
being  formed  of  two  separate  pieces,  an  upper  and  a  lower  piece,  which  it 
is  manifest  could  be  easier  inserted  into  old  work  than  one  solid  piece. 
There  is  no  other  instance  in  the  Castle  of  a  corbel  in  two  pieces.  The 
exterior  of  the  tower  affords  confirmatory  evidence,  at  the  same  eleva- 
tion, of  additional  work,  but  the  evidence  to  be  deduced  from  the  exterior 
as  to  the  tower  having  been  raised,  though  strong,  is  by  no  means  as 
great  as  that  supplied  by  the  interior.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the 
curtain  wall  was  not  originally  built  up  to  its  present  height.  I  have 
very  little  doubt  that  the  Eagle  Tower  and  the  curtain  up  to  a  certain 
height  were  built  at  the  same  time,  and  when  the  curtain  was  subse- 
quently raised  its  additional  portion  could  not  be  bonded  into  the  tower. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  north-east  side  of  the  Eagle  Tower,  and  here  it  is 
clear  that  the  curtain,  which  attaches  the  Eagle  to  the  Well  Tower,  was 
not  erected  until  some  time  after  the  Eagle  Tower,  as  no  opening  existed 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  that  is,  from  the  tower  to  the  walk  on  the  top 
of  the  curtain,  which  is  now  approached  through  a  small  arched  room  in 
the  Eagle  Tower.  This  room  had  originally  a  window  6  ft.  7  by  5  ft.  2, 
with  five  iron  cross-bars.  The  window  is  in  the  north-east  face  of  the 
tower.  As  no  curtain  existed  when  this  window  was  made,  there  was  no 
door  needed,  but  on  the  erection  of  the  curtain  a  door  was  cut  by  the 
side  of  the  window,  the  jambs  of  which  were  faced  about  to  form  one 
side  of  the  new  door,  and  the  window  was  filled  up  with  masonry,  with 
the  exception  of  one  narrow  light.  The  lintels  and  mullion  are  built 
into  the  masonry,  and  the  latter  is  carried  many  feet  deep  into  the  room, 
two  deep  apertures  being  left  in  it  for  the  double  wooden  bars  for 
securing  the  door  to  be  slided  into  in  the  daytime.  These  bars  went 
across  behind  the  mullion  of  the  window,  and  jambed  into  the  usual 
short  corresponding  holes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  door  next  to  the  cur- 
tain. The  battlements  of  the  curtain  now  partially  obscure  the  window. 

"  The  masonry  of  the  tower  has  been  plainly  cut  in  the  room  at  the  side 
furthest  from  the  window,  that  is,  on  the  left  of  the  door.  Stone  seats 
inside  the  room  have  been  dovetailed  into  the  alteration.  These,  and 
other  particulars  clearly  show  that  the  Eagle  Tower  and  this  little  piece 
of  the  curtain  were  built  at  the  same  time,  the  main  portion  being  sub- 
sequently added. 

"  Other  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry  are  being  looked  into,  and  the 
result  of  my  researches,  pursued  for  many  years,  enables  me  to  put  the 
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original  plan  of  the  whole  structure  together  again.  So  few  castles  are 
to  be  found  in  such  a  state  of  preservation,  that  the  protection  of  this 
must  be  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  every  archaeologist.  The  restoration 
of  the  old  west  gate  of  the  tower,  which  I  effected  some  years  ago,  with 
the  able  assistance  of  my  late  friend  Mr.  Longueville  Jones,  for  a  Club- 
House  for  the  Royal  Welsh  Yacht  Club,  will,  I  trust,  prove  a  guarantee 
that  not  the  slightest  departure  from  the  architecture  of  the  period  will 
be  allowed  in  any  works  to  be  done  to  Carnarvon  Castle."  3 

Professor  DONALDSON  made  some  observations  upon  this  communica- 
tion, especially  drawing  attention  to  some  apparent  variations  with  Mr. 
Hartshorne's  memoir  upon  the  subject,  and  with  which  Sir  Llewellyn 
Turner  will  doubtless  deal  in  his  forthcoming  work. 

Mr.  BURTT  then  read  a  "  Notice  of  an  Inscription  recording  the  build- 
ing of  St.  Chad's  Church,  Stafford/'  by  John  Hewitt.  (Printed  at 
vol.  xxxi.  p.  216.) 


mts 
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By  the  Most  Honourable  the  MARQUESS  OF  RIPON.  —  A  small  collection 
of  rings,  <fec.,  lately  found  at  Fountains  Abbey,  of  which  a  full  account 
and  engraving  will  be  given. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  PIGOT.  —  A  bronze  statuette  from  Stretham,  near  Ely, 
and  here  figured.  It  was  found  in  September 
last  on  the  surface  of  the  churchyard.  Exten- 
sive restorations  were  in  progress  at  the  church, 
and  this  relic  was  probably  dislodged  from  some 
position  where  it  had  lain  concealed  about  the 
building.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  it  may 
have  been  brought  with  building  materials  from 
Ely  Cathedral  It  was  probably  the  dexter  arm 
of  a  processional  cross  or  crucifix,  which  would 
have  had  a  similar  figure  of  St.  John  on  the 
sinister  side,  as  in  the  specimen  engraved  as  a 
frontispiece  to  Paley's  "  Manual  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture." (See  also  Labarte's  "  Illustrated 
Handbook  of  the  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
Murray's  edition,  where,  at  p.  239,  is  a  re- 
presentation of  the  "  Reliquary  of  Orvieto, 
Italian,  14th  century,"  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  crucifix  with  figures  at  the  sides  on 
brackets  splayed  outwards.)  Its  date  is  pro- 
bably the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

By  the  DEAN  and  CHAPTER  OP  LINCOLN.  — 
Portion  (consisting  of  two  leaves)  of  a  calendar, 
A.D.  1433  ;  with  Arabic  characters,  showing 
tables  of  the  moon's  age.  It  is  in  four  columns, 
headed  respectively  "  Argumentum  lune,  anno 
1433;"  "Argumentum  latitudinis  lune  ;  " 
"  Elongacio  lune  a  sole  ;  "  "  Medius  motus  augmentacionis  et  stellarum 
fixarum." 


Half-size  of  the  Original. 


3  See  "  Arch.  Journ."  vol.  vii.  p.  237,  for 
a  memoir  on  "Caernarvon   Castle,"   by 
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By  Mr  J  HENDERSON,  F.S.A.— A  Persian  belt-clasp  of  steel,  inlaid 
with  gold  in  a  very  delicate  and  graceful  pattern,  which  had  probably 
belonged  to  Nadir  Shah  ;— A  pair  of  Moorish  spurs,  of  remarkable  dimen- 
sions, and  ornamented  with  a  rich  tooling. 

By  Mr  WOOF,  F.S.A. — Notarial  instrument  made  by  Alexander  Young, 
clerk  notary  public,  being  the  "  Deed  of  Sasine  "  of  Sir  William  Sinclair,  of 
Rosslyn  setting  out  the  licence  of  Queen  Mary  for  his  taking  possession 
of  his  estates.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Sheriff  and  bailiffs  of  Edinburgh, 
and  is  dated  23rd  of  August,  1554.  Numerous  documents  relating  to 
this  distinguished  family  are  known  to  exist,  many  of  which  are  given 
or  noticed  in  the  "Genealogie  of  the  Sainteclaires  of  Rosslyn,  by  Father 
Richard  Augustine  Hay,  including  the  Chartulary  of  Rosslyn,"  edited  by 
James  Maidment,  Edinburgh,  1835. 

By  Mrs.  H.  JACKSON  GWILT. — Five  lamps,  on  one  of  which  is  the 

inscription 

OINEY2 
ME2IAA. 

The  others  are  of  the  Roman  period ; — A  small  glass  bottle  with  broad 
base,  also  Roman.    These  objects  were  found  in  Southwark  some  years  ago. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  R.  MANNING. — Photographs  of  pottery  found  at  Ashill, 
Norfolk.  These  vases,  &c.,  had  been  discovered  in  a  railway  cutting,  pre- 
served in  a  pit,  or  well,  the  sides  of  which  have  been  protected  by  a  lining 
of  stout  oaken  planks.  In  the  broken  soil  at  the  upper  part  was  found  a 
small  bronze  fibula  of  late  Roman  type,  much  oxidised.  At  6ft.  from  the 
surface  the  workmen  met  with  fragments  of  pottery,  charcoal,  stones,  a 
basket,  a  strainer,  the  bones  of  an  ox  and  of  a  bird.  At  10  ft.  more  pot- 
tery was  met  with,  some  Roman  wall-plaster,  a  knife  blade,  a  whetstone, 
the  bones  of  a  frog  and  toad.  The  Samian  ware  included  drinking-cups 
and  paterae.  These  are  of  elegant  form  and  rich  in  colour,  and  are  nearly 
all  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  maker.  At  the  depth  of  15ft.  more 
fragments  of  pottery  were  found,  together  with  the  staves  of  an  oaken 
basket,  parts  of  four  sandals  and  bones  of  deer,  pig,  and  goat,  with  oyster 
and  mussel  shells.  Another  layer  of  fragments  was  found  at  a  depth  of 
19  ft.,  among  which  were  several  urns  and  a  fibula.  The  excavations 
were  continued  to  a  depth  of  40  ft.,  objects  of  various  kinds  and  nume- 
rous fragments  of  pottery,  &c.,  being  found  at  intervals  of  2  or  3  ft. 
At  the  depth  of  40  ft.  there  was  a  floor  of  flints,  and  underneath  it  the 
solid  clay.  About  one  hundred  urns  were  found,  of  which  more  than  fifty 
are  perfect,  and  many  of  these  are  of  beautiful  form  and  ornamentation.4 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  drinking  vessel  found  at  Felixstowe, 
Suffolk,  sent  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  Manning  in  June  last,  was  found  in 
a  somewhat  similar  "  well/'  the  sides  of  which  were  also  formed  of  wood, 
(See  vol.  xxxi.  p.  303). 

The  site  of  the  discovery  at  Ashill  is  a  Roman  camp,  known  in  mediaeval 
times  by  the  name  of  "  Robin  Hood's  garden."  An  impression  appears 
to  have  prevailed  among  the  investigators  of  this  site  that  the  deposit 
was  sepulchral.  The  great  depth  of  the  "  well "  appears  to  be  an  in- 


4  A  report  of  this  discovery  appears  in 
r  The  Norwich  Mercury  "  of  October  24, 
1874,  and  a  full  report  will  be  given  in 


the  Proceedings  of  the  Norfolk  and  Nor- 
wich Archaeological  Society. 
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superable  difficulty  to  this  conclusion,  and  the  numerous  examples  of 
holes  for  the  deposit  of  debris  and  other  matters  appear  to  point  to  the 
site  as  one  of  the  "  rubbish  holes  "  often  found  near  Koman  stations,  and 
well  described  by  Mr.  Wright  in  "The  Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon,"  p.  179. 
The  number  of  perfect  vessels  found  in  the  well  at  Ashill  is,  however,  a 
singular  circumstance,  and  the  whole  subject  is  one  which  will  doubtless 
receive  from  the  antiquaries  of  the  Eastern  Counties  the  attention  it  so 
well  deserves.  For  its  elucidation  a  valuable  memoir  contributed  to  the 
Journal  by  the  late  Lord  Braybrooke  (vol.  xii.,  p.  109),  entitled  "  Notices 
of  certain  Shafts,  containing  remains  of  the  Roman  period,  discovered  at 
the  Roman  station  at  Chesterford,  Essex,"  may  be  consulted  with  advan- 
tage, and  several  references  to  such  places  of  deposit  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Archseologia." 

By  Mr.  PAGE.  —  An  object  of  bronze,  supposed  to  be  the  pommel  of  a 
Roman  sword  handle,  found  at  Fiesoli  ;  —  Two  small  vessels  of  mediaeval 
pottery,  probably  English. 

December  4,  1874. 
Mr.  OCTAVIUS  MORGAN,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN  read  "  Observations  on  the  classi6cation  and  arrange- 
ment of  a  collection  of  Watches,"  which  will  be  given  in  a  future  portion 
of  the  Journal.  It  was  well  illustrated  by  many  beautiful  and  remark- 
able examples,  showing  the  progress  of  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  watches,  and  their  artistic  developments.  Mr.  R.  H.  Soden-Smith 
expressed  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Morgan  for  his  excellent  observations 
upon  the  subject  he  had  discussed,  and  added  some  remarks  upon  Theo- 
dore de  Brie  and  other  artists  who  had  decorated  watches.  The  Chair- 
man also  made  some  observations  upon  the  various  objects  exhibited. 

Mr.  Burtt  read  a  memoir  by  Mr.  Hewitt  on  "  Lichfield  Cathedral,  as  it 
appeared  at  the  close  of  the  Siege  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  1643." 
(Printed  in  vol.  xxxi.  p.  327.) 


&nttquttto*  airtr  OT0rW  at  ® 

By  the  CHAIRMAN.  —  A  collection  of  early  watches  in  illustration  of 
the  suggested  classification  of  such  objects.  Of  these  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  examples  may  be  specified.  One  was  a  combination  of  a  clock- 
watch  with  an  astrolabe,  the  characters  on  which  were  Arabic  of  the 
Cufic  form  ;  with  it  an  observation  of  the  sun  might  be  taken,  and  the 
clock-  watch  would  show  the  hour  at  the  same  time.  Another  specimen 
was  an  oval  silver  watch  of  very  fine  work,  made,  as  an  inscription 
in  Arabic  states,  at  Galata,  near  Constantinople,  in  1620,  probably  by  a 
Swiss  or  French  emigrant.  It  shows  the  hours  (European),  the  day  of 
the  month  and  moon's  age,  the  days  of  the  week  and  names  of  the 
month  in  the  Persian  or  Arabic  character.  The  exterior  is  quite  plain, 
but  the  plate  of  the  movement  is  delicately  engraved  with  a  beautiful 
Persian  design,  and  the  back  is  formed  of  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  It  is 
in  perfect  condition,  and  as  fresh  as  if  only  just  out  of  the  workshop. 

By  Mr.  W.  H.  TREGELLAS.  —  A  box  containing  a  pair  of  silver  covers 
for  shoe-heels  and  a  patch-box.  These  silver  shoe-heels,  one  of  which  is 
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here  engraved,  and  patch-box5  belonged  to  the  great-great-grandmother 
of  Mrs.  Fielding  Blandford,  of  71,  Grosvenor  Street,  whose  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Packer,  was  born  in  1788,  and  is  still  alive.  The  probable  date 
of  Mrs.  Packer's  great-grandmother's  birth  was  therefore  about  1738. 


Shoe-heel  Cover  of  Silver. 

This  fixes  the  date  of  the  shoe-heels  at  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  The  shoe  and  clog  of  "Dame  Tucker"  (exhibited  by  Rouge 
Croix)  are  evidently  of  about  the  same  period,  she  having  married  in 
1736,  and  died  in  1754.  The  Chairman  recollected  that  his  grand- 
mother, who  died  in  1797,  went  to  court  in  shoes  with  heels  of  this 
form.  Her  shoes,  or  one  of  them,  is  preserved  in  Lord  Tredegar's  family. 
They  were  of  white  satin,  and  the  heels  were  embroidered  with  roses,  a 
device  also  adopted  in  Mrs.  Blandford's  shoe  heels.  Mr.  Morgan  re- 
members Lady  Hale,  the  wife  of  Sir  Philip  Hale,  coming  to  lunch  when 
he  was  a  child,  and  that  she  was  a  very  old  lady,  and  took  off  one  of  her 
shoes  to  exhibit  the  high  heels.  He  also  remembers  hearing  that,  when 
flat-heeled  shoes  somewhat  suddenly  came  into  fashion,  ladies  complained 
that  they  pained  their  feet  very  much.  The  present  partial  revival 
of  the  fashion  is  a  singular  circumstance  to  have  occurred  within 
Mr.  Morgan's  memory. 

Mr.  Soden-Smith  considers  that  these  silver  shoe-heels  are  of  Dutch 
work,  and,  so  far  as  is  known  both  by  Mr.  Morgan  and  himself, 
they  are  unique.  The  fashion  of  the  high-heeled  shoe  for  ladies  in 
its  several  varied  forms  and  degrees  began  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  well  traced  in  its  many  varieties  in  Mr. 
Fairholt's  "^Costume  in  England"  (2nd  ed.,  Lond.,  1860,  pp.  385, 

*  The  so-called"  "patch-box"   is  pro-      up  ornament,  and  of  uncertain  date, 
bably  Dutch,  with  an  ordinary  punched- 
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393,  &c.),  in  which  work  many  illustrations  of  the  different  prevailing 
styles  are  given.  The  "clogs,"  of  which  the  specimen  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Tucker  is  a  curious  example,  are  noticed  at  p.  391  of  that  work, 
and  are  thus  referred  to: — "The  ladies'  shoes  of  the  period  (1765) 
were  equally  unsightly,  and  when  accompanied  with  a  fixed  clog  must 
have  been  very  inconvenient.  The  clog  is  small  and  fastened  to  the 
sole."  Alluding  to  one  engraved  in  Hone's  Every  Day  Book,  the  writer 
continues  :  "  It  is  made  of  white  kid  leather  goloshed  with  black  velvet," 
and  that  Hone  says,  "that  such  were  walked  in  is  certain;  that  the 
fair  weavers  could  have  run  in  them  is  impossible  to  imagine."  They 
are  thus  mentioned  in  a  shoemaker's  card  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  who 
declares  that  he  "  makes  and  sells  all  sorts  of  boots,  shoes,  slippers, 
spatterdashes,  double  and  single  channelled  pumps,  rich  quilted  shoes, 
clogs,  and  turned  pumps  of  the  neatest  work  and  genteelest  fashion.'' 

By  Mr.  STEPHEN  J.  TUCKER,  Rouge  Croix,  Pursuivant  of  Arms. 
"  Dame  Tucker's  Shoe."  The  dress  shoe  and  clog  of  Dorothy,  wife  of 
Abraham  Tucker,  of  Betchworth  Castle,  Surrey.  She  was  married  in 
1736,  and  died  in  1754.  The  clog  is  formed  of  a  flat  piece  of  leather 
8^  in.  long,  and  -fL  in.  thick,  being  pointed  at  the  toe,  which  is  slightly 
raised.  A  mound  or  block  of  leather  1|  in.  high  rises  from  the  centre 
of  the  clog  and  fits  into  the  hollow  caused  by  the  high  heel  of  the  shoe. 
The  sides,  which  are  formed  of  green  corded  silk  ornamented  with  white 
and  crimson  flowers,  and  lined  with  stout  leather,  are  fastened  to  this 
block,  and  tie  over  and  secure  the  shoe  at  the  instep.  The  shoe 
is  formed  of  the  same  material  and  lined  with  soft  chamois  leather.  It 
is  8-|  in.  from  extremity  of  heel  to  point  of  toe.  Breadth  of  sole  2J  in., 
height  of  heel  2^  in.,  slanting  outwards  1^  in.  ;  the  solid  heel  being 
covered  with  the  silk.  The  front  extends  7  in.  from  tip  of  toe  to 
instep,  and  cross  lappets  tie  over  and  fasten.  (See  Mr.  Planche's  new 
work,  the  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Costume,"  now  in  course  of  publication,  for  an 
engraving  of  these  objects.) 

By  Mr.  SELBY. — A  copy  in  32mo  of  "  The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes 
collected  into  English  Meeter  by  T.  Sternhold,  J.  Hopkins  and  others. 
London  :  Imprinted  for  the  Company  of  Stationers,  1630.  Cum  privi- 
legio  Regis  Regali."  On  the  fly  leaf,  in  a  handwriting  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  written  "  Jane  Guye,  hir  booke."  Above  this  is  the  Mem., 
"  Mr.  Walford  married  Jane  Guye ; "  and  below  is  this  Mem.  :  "  This 
belonged  to  Thos.  Walford,  M.D.,  who  died  about  1700,  aged  80."  The 
mill-board  binding  has  been  covered  with  a  piece  of  white  satin,  on 
which  is  worked  in  silver  thread  and  coloured  silks  an  hour-glass  and  floral 
decorations,  and  two  pairs  of  yellow  silk  strings  are  attached  ; — A  knife, 
of  singular  form  and  make,  said  to  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Walford  in  a 
tumulus  (?)  near  Birdbrooke,  Essex.  The  blade  is  four-fifths  of  brass, 
with  a  cutting  edge  of  steel  welded  into  it,  the  back  quite  £th  of  inch 
thick,  with  five  continuous  crosses  hatched  on  it ; — total  length  6^  in., 
the  blade  being  2J.  in.  It  is  probably  Scandinavian.  Birdbrooke  is 
within  the  Danelagh  district.  The  Mr.  Walford  who  owned  these 
objects  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Selby,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Walford,  of  Whitley 
and  Birdbrooke,  but  who  lived  chiefly  at  Bathome  Hall.  He  took 
great  interest  in  antiquarian  matters,  and  made  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  local  antiquities  which  were  dispersed  upon  his  decease  in 
1830.  He  contemplated  writing  some  works  in  illustration  of  local 
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history,  and  actually  wrote  a  "  History  of  Clare,"  the  MS.  of  which  is 
thought  to  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  some  London  publisher. 
Mr.  Selby  also  sent  six  plates  of  engravings  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Walford's 
intended  antiquarian  works. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER  KERR. — Nine  photographs,  one  of  which  is  a 
ground  plan,  taken  of  the  Etruscan  tombs  lately  discovered  at  Orvieto. 
Where  the  parts  are  uninjured  the  colouring  still  retains  its  brilliant 
hue.  Twelve  of  such  tombs  have  been  discovered  up  to  the  present 
time,  near  the  road  leading  to  the  railway  station.  Excavations  are 
still  being  carried  on  amongst  the  hills  leading  to  Montifiascone.  An 
Italian  friend  writes  from  Orvieto  :  "  It  is  now  two  years  that  these 
excavations  have  been  undertaken.  We  seem  on  the  eve  of  the  dis- 
covery of  an  important  tomb,  which  will  throw  much  light  on  Etruscan 
history,  and  will  elucidate  much  that  has  hitherto  been  vaguely  known 
or  guessed  as  regarding  the  connection  of  the  fine  arts  with  the  daily 
life  of  that  ancient  people.  These  investigations  are  being  carried  on  at 
Bolsena,  near  Orvieto ; " — Four  photographs  showing  bodies  recently  dis- 
covered at  Pompeii. 

By  Mr.  NIGHTINGALE. — A  gold  ring  lately  found  in  Devonshire.  The 
bezil  is  raised,  beaded  and  chased,  set  with  an  ocellated  agate  pebble, 
the  shoulders  chased  with  scroll  ornament.  It  is  English,  of  late  six 
teenth  century  work.  The  stone  is  a  rolled  pebble  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  shape  it  except  by  slightly  polish- 
ing on  the  upper  surface  where  the  "  eye  "  is  seen.  These  eyed  agates 
were  at  one  time  much  coveted  for  setting  in  rings  and  other  jewellery, 
and  occasionally  the  concentric  lines  seem  to  have  been  made  more  dis- 
tinct by  artificial  processes ;  some  good  examples  were  in  the  Hertz 
collection,  and  are  now  in  that  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 

By  Mr.  R.  H.  SODEN-SMITH,  F.S.A. — Three  bronze  armlets  and  two 
bronze  rings  of  late  Celtic  period,  found  in  Glen  Tanner,  Aberdeeushire, 
and  now  contributed  by  the  Marchioness  Dowager  of  Huntley.  The 
patina  on  the  armlets  is  good,  but  there  is  no  artistic  decoration  ; — A 
Koman  bronze  ring,  with  original  intaglio  on  glass  paste,  of  rude 
workmanship,  in  imitation  of  niccolo  onyx.  It  was  found  at  Kent- 
chester,  Hereford  ;  the  Magna  Castra,  of  Antoninus,  but  the  Ariconium 
of  Camden. 

By  Mr.  H.  F.  CHURCH. — Specimens  of  Roman  coins  found  in  September 
last  in  a  vase  at  Naseby,  Northampton.  About  thirty  silver  denarii  were 
shown,  neatly  fitted  into  a  case  between  two  plates  of  glass,  so  that  both 
sides  of  the  coins  were  easily  seen,  and  could  be  handled  with  safety. 
The  total  number  found  was  thirty-eight.  A  labourer  employed  in 
draining  operations  came  upon  a  small  round  earthen  vase  with  a  narrow 
neck.  From  infiltrated  earth  and  the  corrosion  of  the  coins  the  whole  of 
the  latter  were  cemented  together,  and  the  finder  unfortunately  broke 
the  vase  to  fragments  in  order  to  learn  what  made  it  so  heavy  for  its 
size.  Thirty-seven  of  the  coins  were  in  perfect  preservation,  though 
those  of  earlier  date  were  somewhat  worn;  one  coin  was  broken  in 
half.  The  coins  range  in  date  from  Vespasian  to  Aurelius,  a  period  of 
110  years.  They  consist  of  2  Vespasian;  1  Nerva ;  12  Trajan;  9 
Hadrian ;  1  Matidia ;  6  Antoninus  Pius ;  2  Faustina,  senr.  ;  5  M. 
Aurelius.  It  is  believed  that  no  other  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
near  the  same  spot. 
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By  Mr.  PAGE. — Three  table  clocks,  two  watches,  and  one  clock  watch, 
of  early  construction,  and  of  English  workmanship. 

By  Mr.  J.  A.  SPARVEL-BAYLY. — Drawing  of  a  stone  coffin-lid,  lately 
found  in  the  churchyard  of  East  Tilbury,  on  which  was  represented  a 
crozier,  or  pastoral  staff.  The  coffin  is  commonly  reputed  to  have  been 
that  of  Bishop  Chad,  but  the  object  represented  on  the  lid  is  not  earlier 
than  the  thirteenth  century. 
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Tfotitt*  of  fire  Ideological  -Publication*. 

CAVE  HUNTING.    By  W.  Bo  YD  DAWKINS,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A.     Mac- 
millan  and  Co.     1874. 

WE  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  very  able  work  with  feelings  of  great 
satisfaction.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  information  upon 
all  the  subjects  which  it  embraces,  and  it  is  written  in  so  clear  and  per- 
spicuous  a  manner  as  to  render  every  subject  that  is  dealt  with  in  it 
perfectly  intelligible  ;  and,  above  all,  no  hasty  and  inconsiderate  views 
are  ever  put  forward,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  praiseworthy 
caution  is  adopted,  and  great  care  taken  not  to  attribute  greater  weight 
to  particular  facts  than  they  are  fully  entitled  to  bear.  The  whole  is 
illustrated  by  coloured  plates  and  woodcuts,  which  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  work. 

We  will  proceed  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  very 
useful  publication. 

There  are  two  principal  divisions  in  which  caves  may  well  be  con- 
sidered, the  physical  and  biological.  To  the  physicist  and  geologist 
they  give  an  insight  into  the  wonderful  chemistry  and  other  agencies  by 
which  changes  have  been  and  still  are  wrought  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
they  enable  us  to  understand  not  only  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  but  also  how  valleys  and  ravines  have  been 
formed,  especially  in  calcareous  districts. 

The  biological  division  Mr.  Dawkins  defines  "  as  an  inquiry  into  the 
remains  of  man  and  animals  found  in  caves,  and  into  the  conditions 
under  which  they  lived  in  Europe."  That  man  and  domestic  animals 
have  used  caves  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  there  is  any  history  to 
the  present  day  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  as  they  have  served  for  the 
dwellings  of  man  in  his  lifetime,  so  his  bones  have  been  buried  in  them 
after  his  death.  Mr.  Dawkins  thinks  that  caves  containing  remains  of 
this  kind  may  well  be  termed  historic,  because  they  may  be  brought 
into  relation  with  history  ;  but  he  well  remarks  that  "  the  term  does  not 
relate  to  history  in  general,  but  to  that  in  particular  of  each  country 
which  happens  to  be  under  investigation." 

Caves  may  also  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  the  places  where  the 
remains  of  men  that  lived  in  Europe  before  the  dawn  of  history  would 
be  found,  and  such  remains  when  found  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
ancient  races,  who  lived  in  Europe  in  long  forgotten  times.  The  bones, 
also,  of  domestic  animals  may  lead  to  the  determination  of  the  order  in 
which  they  appeared  or  disappeared. 

The  caves  also  contain  the  bones  of  animals  that  lived  in  Europe  in 
the  earliest  times,  and  are  now  extinct  or  only  to  be  found  in  other 
countries,  and  these  may  show  changes  both  in  climate  and  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water. 

To  the  consideration  of  all  these  points  Mr.  Dawkins  applies  himself. 
He  divides  the  biological  branch  of  the  subject  into  three  :  1st,  the 
caves  within  the  limits  of  history  ;  2nd,  the  prehistoric  caves,  or  those 
which  have  been  inhabited  between  the  historical  and  the  remote  geolo- 
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gical  era,  in  which  the  extinct  mammalia  of  Europe  existed  ;  3rd,  the 
caves  containing  the  remains  of  extinct  animals,  which  geologists  term 
pleistocene,  because  a  larger  percentage  of  existing  animals  were  then  liv- 
ing than  in  the  preceding  Pleio — Meio — and  Eocene  periods.  Mr.  Dawkins 
thinks  it  more  convenient  to  work  backwards  in  time  from  the  basis 
offered  by  history  than  to  begin  with  the  oldest  division,  and  bring  the 
narrative  down  to  the  present  day  ;  and  this  was  clearly  the  right  course, 
for  what  is  known  in  the  latest  will  often  throw  light  upon  what  is  un- 
certain in  the  earlier  periods.  Mr.  Dawkins  gives  a  very  interesting 
history  of  cave  exploration  in  Europe,  which  will  well  repay  an  attentive 
perusal. 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Physical  History  of  Caves.  Some 
caves  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  others  by  volcanic 
action.  Caves,  also,  are  found  in  sandstone  formations,  which  have  been 
caused  by  the  mere  mechanical  action  of  water.  But  the  most  important 
caves  are  in  calcareous  strata.  The  openings  to  these  are  generally  in 
the  sides  of  valleys  and  ravines,  and  the  transition  from  the  valley  to 
the  ravine,  and  from  the  ravine  to  the  cave  is  sometimes  so  gradual 
that  it  is  manifest  that  all  three  are  due  to  the  same  causes.  In  all 
cases  water  has  flowed  through  them,  but  in  some  an  outlet  for  the 
water  has  been  found  at  a  lower  level,  and  its  former  course  has  been 
left  dry.  Funnel-shaped  cavities  called  "  pot-holes  "  or  "  swallow-holes" 
are  found  in  the  same  districts  as  these  caves. 

Mr.  Dawkins  then  proceeds  to  prove  that  the  chemical  action  of  the 
carbonic  acid  in  rain  water,  and  the  mechanical  friction  of  stones,  sand, 
and  gravel,  set  in  motion  by  water,  were  the  origin  of  caves,  pot-holes, 
ravines  and  valleys.  This  proof  is  established  by  a  very  clear  account 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  caves  that  have  been  examined.  This 
examination  shows  that  water  was  the  main  agent.  The  limestone  is 
so  full  of  joints  and  interstices  that  water  rapidly  sinks  into  it,  and 
forms  small  streams,  which  follow  the  dip  of  the  strata.  The  mere 
passage  of  stones  and  gravel  along  these  channels  gradually  enlarges 
them,  whilst  carbonic  acid,  which  is  invariably  contained  in  rain  water, 
dissolves  the  limestone  itself.  The  acid-worn  surfaces  of  the  interior  of 
the  caves,  and  the  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  carried  away  in 
solution  by  the  water  show  the  effects  of  the  carbonic  acid,  whilst  the 
marks  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  caves  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
stones  and  other  hard  substances  have  been  forced  against  them  by  the 
action  of  the  water.  And  the  same  causes  are  in  operation  and  produc- 
ing the  same  effects  in  some  caves  at  the  present  time.  No  sub- 
terraneous convulsion  could  have  produced  the  caves,  otherwise  the  solid 
rock,  which  generally  exists  in  the  floor  and  roof,  would  have  been  rent 
asunder.  Wherever  there  are  now  caves  without  any  streams  running 
through  them,  the  gravel,  sand,  and  rounded  pebbles  that  are  generally 
found  in  them,  show  that  formerly  streams  ran  through  them.  "  It  is 
obvious,"  Mr.  Dawkins  says,  "  that  ravines  and  valleys  are  due  to  the 
operation  of  the  same  causes.  The  ravine  is  merely  a  cave  which  has 
lost  its  roof,  and  the  valley  is  merely  the  result  of  the  weathering  of  the 
sides  of  the  ravine." 

In  treating  of  the  caves  in  the  historic  period  in  Britain,  Mr.  Dawkins 
gives  an  account  of  the  wild  and  tame  animals  during  that  period,  and 
he  states  that  the  principal  changes  in  it  were  "  the  extinction  of  the 
bear,  wolf,  beaver,  reindeer,  and  wild  boar,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
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domestic  fowl,  the  pheasant,  fallow  deer,  ass,  the  domestic  cat,  the  larger 
breed  of  oxen,  and  the  common  rat ;  and  as  this  took  place  at  different 
times  it  is  obvious  that  these  animals  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  the  deposit  in  which  their  remains  happen  to  occur."  A 
description  is  also  given  of  the  wild  animals  on  the  Continent  during  the 
same  period. 

In  the  third  chapter  the  Historic  Caves  in  Britain  are  dealt  with,  and 
this  period  cannot  be  extended  further  back  than  the  invasion  of  Julius 
Csesar,  B.C.  55.  After  mentioning  the  wild  and  domestic  animals  during 
that  period,  and  the  light  their  remains  throw  upon  the  period  at  which 
the  deposits  in  caves  were  made,  Mr.  Dawkins  thoroughly  considers  the 
contents  of  the  very  remarkable  Victoria  Cave  in  Yorkshire.  In  it 
were  found,  in  the  upper  stratum,  coins  of  Trajan  and  Constantino, 
ornaments  and  implements  of  bronze,  and  some  brooches  of  singular 
taste  and  beauty,  iron  spear-heads,  daggers,  nails,  spoon-brooches  of  bone, 
spindle  whorls,  beads  of  amber  and  of  glass,  bronze  finger  rings,  armlets, 
bracelets,  buckles,  and  studs,  fragments  of  Samian  ware  and  Roman 
pottery,  and  quantities  of  broken  bones  of  animals.  From  a  very  careful 
examination  of  the  remains  so  found  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the 
cave  was  inhabited  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  or  after- 
wards, when  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions  had  left  Britain  a  prey 
to  the  barbarian  invaders,  and  that  the  presence  of  works  of  art  can 
only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  men  accustomed  to  refine- 
ment were  driven  by  the  pressure  of  some  great  calamity  to  take  refuge 
and  live  in  these  caves  a  half-savage  life  ;  and  the  reference  to  existing 
history  strongly  confirms  these  inferences. 

We  can  only  advert  to  some  remarkable  brooches  found  in  such  caves, 
which  Mr.  Franks  terms  "late  Celtic"  work,  and  which  are  unlike  any 
Roman  brooch  properly  so  called.  The  style  of  these  circular  brooches 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  illuminated  Irish  Gospels.  One  of  them  repre- 
sents a  dragon,  with  its  eye  made  of  red  enamel ;  another,  shaped  like 
the  letter  S,  has  its  front  composed  of  an  elaborate  cloisonnee  pattern, 
in  red,  blue,  and  yellow  enamels.  The  conclusion  which  is  drawn  as  to 
these  articles  is,  that  they  are  of  British  manufacture,  and  were  pro- 
bably made  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion  a  passage — 
which  is  said  to  be  the  only  reference  to  the  art  of  enamelling  in  clas- 
sical writers— is  cited  from  Philostratus,  a  Greek,  who  joined  the  court  of 
Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  ;  and,  as  this  passage  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fully 
explained,  we  will  endeavour  to  place  it  in  its  true  light,  though  the 
"  crabbed  Greek  "  is  anything  rather  than  perspicuous.  Philostratus,  in 
dealing  with  a  wild  boar  hunt,  describes  the  characters  of  the  youths 
that  took  part  in^  it,  and  then  speaks  of  their  horses  as  \cvK6s  ns  *al 
£av6bs  Koi  p.e\as  KOI  <j)oLVi^  apyvpoxaXivoi  KOI  OTIKTOI  *ai  xpueroi  TO.  (pd\apa. 
ravra  $a<ri  rb  xpo>/zara  rots  tv  'Qwawp  Papfiapovs  e'-yx""  ™  X"*™  harrvpu,  rii 
fie  avmo-Tao-Bai  nal  Aitfouo-tfai  KCU  aco^eii/  a  fypd(pTj.  [Philost.  Icon.  lib.  i.  C.  28. 
Edit.  Kayser,  p.  402.]  M.  de  Laborde  holds  that  this  passage  refers  to 
Gaul,  and  especially  to  Belgica.  [Notice  des  Emaux  du  Musee  du 
Louvre,  1855  pp.  25-26.]  But  Mr.  Franks  thinks  that  it  relates  to 

itam  and  Mr.  Dawkins  agrees  with  him.  Now  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  r<W  eV  'QKfaVa>  fiappdpovs  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  bar- 
barians, who  were  in  or  surrounded  by  the  sea  ;  and  it  evidently  refers 
to  some  islanders,  and  cannot  possibly  apply  to  any  persons  on  the  Con- 
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tinent.  Similar  expressions  are  extremely  common  in  the  classics  ;  and 
when  used  with  reference  to  places,  they  always  mean  in,  that  is  within, 
the  places,  as  ras  fv  Si/ceAi'a  TrdXei?,1  the  cities  in  Sicily.  We  venture  to 
render  the  passage — "  Each  horse  is  white  or  roan  (qu.),  or  black,  or  bay, 
and  they  have  silver  bits,  and  as  to  their  trappings,  they  are  marked  and 
golden.  They  say  that  the  barbarians  (in  the  islands)  in  the  ocean  pour 
these  coloured  metals  into  heated  bronze,  and  that  they  unite  together 
and  become  as  hard  as  stone,  and  preserve  whatever  may  be  inscribed 
upon  them."  The  word  arncroi  simply  means  marked  or  punctuated  in 
any  manner  or  by  any  thing;  and  we  venture  to  think  that  we  ought  to 
read  r<5  XPV(T(?  instead  of  KOI  xpvo-ol :  and  then  it  would  mean  that  their 
trappings  were  adorned  or  enamelled  with  gold.  Again,  xpwpiTa  does 
not  mean  simply  colours,  as  Mr.  Dawkins  renders  it,  but  coloured 
metals  or  other  materials,  as  the  context  shows,  and  two  subsequent 
passages  in  the  next  few  lines  prove.  Two  remarks  must  be  made  on 
cyxf'iv  ;  it  not  only  means  to  "  pour,"  but  to  "  pour  in  a  liquid  state," 
and  therefore  the  metals  were  poured  whilst  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Nor 
does  it  mean  to  pour  on,  but  to  pour  into,  and  therefore  the  metals  were 
poured  into  hollows  in  the  bronze.  Mr.  Dawkins,  speaking  of  brooches 
found  in  Yorkshire,  says,  "  the  enamel  in  all  these  examples  seems  to 
have  been  inserted  into  hollows  in  the  bronze,  and  then  to  have  been 
heated  so  as  to  form  a  close  union  with  them."  The  first  part  seems 
exactly  to  agree,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  the  statement  in  Philostratus  ;  but 
the  latter  is  wholly  at  variance  with  it.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
fact  that  such  manufactures  went  on  in  these  sea-girt  islands  makes  it  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  that  they  were  alluded  to  by  Philostratus, 
and  that  Mr.  Franks'  opinion  is  correct. 

The  remains  already  alluded  to  are  not  the  only  deposits  in  this  cave. 
In  a  stratum  some  6  ft.  lower  were  found  a  bone  harpoon,  a  bone  bead, 
rude  flint  flakes,  charcoal,  and  bones  of  the  brown  bear,  stag,  horse,  and 
Celtic  short  horn ;  and  it  is  inferred  from  these  relics  that  the  cave  was 
inhabited  by  man  at  so  remote  a  period  before  the  historical  that  its 
date  can  only  be  measured  by  the  rude  method  by  which  geologists  esti- 
mate the  relative  age  of  rocks,  and  by  this  the  date  is  fixed  at  4,800  or 
5,000  years  ago.  However,  Mr.  Dawkins  is  very  cautious,  and  speaks 
with  great  diffidence  as  to  this  date. 

In  a  still  lower  stratum  of  grey  clay  the  remains  of  the  cave  spotted 
hyaena  were  found  in  great  abundance,  and  showed  that  they  had  occu- 
pied the  cave  in  successive  periods.  Bones  also  of  the  red  deer,  bison, 
horse,  the  brown,  grizzly,  and  great  cave  bear  were  there  found  j  and 
last,  but  not  least  important,  the  fragment  of  a  fibula  of  a  man.  Mr. 
Dawkins  ascribes  these  remains  to  the  Pleistocene  period,  and  to  the 
pre-glacial  period,  and  he  concludes  that  there  have  been  three  distinct 
occupations — first  by  hyaenas,  then  by  neolithic  men,  and  lastly  by  the 
Brit- Welsh — and  he  thinks  that  the  exploration  of  the  cave  is  still 
incomplete. 

In  considering  the  Kirkhead  Cave  in  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Dawkins  makes 
two  striking  remarks.  There  is  no  case  on  record  of  the  discovery  of 
bronze  celts  or  swords  along  with  any  Roman  coins,  under  conditions  that 
would  prove  that  they  were  in  use  at  the  same  time  ;  and  that  the  use 
of  bronze  for  weapons  had  been  superseded  by  that  of  iron  before  the 
dawn  of  history  in  this  country. 

1  "  Thucydides,"  lib.  vii.  12. 
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After  considering  other  caves  which  contained  remains  similar  to  those 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Victoria  Cave,  Mr.  Dawkins  observes  that  the 
discovery  that  caves  were  used  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  as  the 
habitations  of  men  accustomed  to  civilised  life  in  Yorkshire,  Stafford- 
shire, and  Lancashire  implies  the  pressure  of  a  far-reaching  calamity,  and 
indicates  the  social  condition  of  the  country,  which  is  revealed  by  the 
sacked  and  burned  Brit- Welsh  cities  and  villas. 

A  question  has  on  several  occasions  been  mooted  whether  the  Britons 
did  not  attack  and  burn  the  Roman  stations  and  villas  when  the  Roman 
troops  were  withdrawn,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  in  all  cases,  or 
nearly  so,  these  places  appear  to  have  been  burnt ;  and  the  coins,  statues 
of  gods,  and  other  things  show  that  at  the  time  they  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  Romans.  And  this  raises  the  further  questions,  whether  the 
cities  and  villas  were  not  Roman  ?  and  whether  the  inhabitants  of  the 
caves  may  not  have  been  Roman  also  1  In  the  term  Roman,  not  only 
actual  Romans  but  those  Britons  who  were  identified  with  them  would 
be  included. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  this  work  begins  with  an  admirable  description 
of  the  difference  in  the  measurement  of  time  within  and  beyond  the 
borders  of  history.  In  the  historical  period  not  only  the  succession  of 
events  but  the  intervals  between  them  may  be  measured  by  years.  But  as 
to  the  pre-historical  periods,  there  is  no  proof  of  the  interval  between 
one  and  another.  The  calculation  must  be  made  by  means  of  physical 
agents,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  should  have  acted  uniformly. 
A  change  of  climate  or  of  rainfall  might  produce  such  effects  as  wholly 
to  defy  any  calculation  ;  consequently  nothing  more  than  a  definite 
sequence  of  events,  separated  one  from  another  by  uncertain  intervals, 
can  be  traced.  For  the  period  of  time,  which  extends  from  the  borders 
of  history  to  the  remote  age  where  the  geologist  descending  the  stream 
of  time  meets  the  archaeologist,  the  term  Pre-historic  is  adopted. 

Next  comes  an  enumeration  of  the  pre-historic  animals,  and  then  the 
three  periods,  in  the  first  of  which,  preceding  the  historical,  iron  was 
used  for  the  making  of  weapons  and  implements;  in  the  next, 
bronze  was  used  for  these  purposes  ;  and  in  the  third,  stone.  Although 
this  was  the  course  of  succession,  it  is  by  no  means  asserted  that  each  of 
these  prevailed  throughout  Europe  at  the  same  time,  or  that  there  was 
an  immediate  change  from  one  to  another.  Very  few  caves  have  been 
found  that  were  occupied  by  man  either  in  the  iron  or  bronze  age. 

In  speaking  of  the  caves  of  Cesareda,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus, 
Mr.  Dawkins  says  that  it  is  probable  that  the  accumulation  of  human 
bones  in  them  was  formed  by  cannibals.  The  bones  were  in  enormous 
quantities,  but  were  so  scattered  that  it  was  impossible  to  put  together 
one  perfect  skeleton.  The  long  bones  had  lost,  very  generally,  their 
articular  ends,  and  had  been  fractured  longitudinally,  and  some  of  them 
had  been  cut  and  scraped.  Now  this  seems  to  be  very  insufficient  evi- 
dence of  cannibalism,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  Professor  Busk 
believes  these  facts  insufficient.2  We  once  heard  that  great  Judge,  Lord 
Abiuger,  lay  down  a  rule,  which  is  certainly  most  reasonable,  that  you 
ought  never  to  conclude  that  anyone  has  committed  a  criminal  act 
where  the  facts  are  equally  consistent  with  innocence ;  and  we  venture 
to  go  a  step  further  and  to  say,  that  wherever  the  facts  are  consistent 
with  two  suppositions,  no  conclusion  can  reasonably  be  drawn  in  favour 
2  "  International  Congress  of  Pre-historic  Archaeology,"  Norwich  Volume,  p.  84. 
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of  either.  Now  neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  other  case  have  we  ever 
seen  anything  to  negative  the  supposition  that  the  bones  may  have  been 
split  in  order  to  obtain  the  marrow  in  them  for  some  totally  different 
purpose.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work  there  is  a  very  strong  justi- 
fication of  these  remarks.  In  the  cave  of  Chauvaux,  in  Belgium,  there 
were  found  a  vast  number  of  broken  human  bones  mixed  with  those  of 
wild  and  domestic  animals,  and  the  human  bones  belonged  to  infants  and 
adults  ;  and  Dr.  Spring  inferred  that  human  beings,  as  well  as  animals, 
had  formed  the  food  of  the  cave-dwellers.3  But  M.  Dupont  holds  that 
the  proportion  of  young  individuals  is  not  greater  here  than  in  other 
caves  in  Belgium,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  was  not  used 
as  a  place  of  burial ;  and  that  similar  mixtures  of  remains  have  been 
found  in  Wales  and  at  Gibraltar.4  And  recent  researches  leave  no  doubt 
that  this  explanation  is  correct.  In  a  still  later  part  of  the  work,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Dawkins  states  that  the  remains  found  in  the  Grotta  deiCo- 
lombi,  in  the  island  of  Palmaria,  offer  unmistakeable  proof  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cave  were  cannibals.  Now  these  remains  contained 
thigh  bones  scorched  by  fire,  one  of  which  bears  incisions  on  its  posterior 
face  made  by  a  flint  instrument  in  cutting  away  the  flesh,  and  is  also 
marked  by  scraping;  and  Professor  Capellini  considered  that  they  be- 
longed to  an  ape,  but  Mr.  Dawkins,  from  a  comparison  with  femora  from 
children  at  Cefn  and  Perthi-Chwaren,  decides  that  they  are  the  femora  of 
children.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  they  are  the  bones  of  children  ; 
but  the  facts  by  no  means  warrant  the  conclusion  that  there  was  canni- 
balism in  this  case. 

Mr.  Dawkins  admits  that  there  is  no  proof  that  cannibalism  was  uni- 
versally practised  at  any  stage  in  the  history  of  man,  and  that  all  the  caves 
of  Europe  explored,  up  to  the  present  time,  merely  afford  some  three  or 
four  examples  in  the  neolithic  and  bronze  ages,  whilst  in  the  pleistocene 
there  is  no  instance  which  is  devoid  of  doubt.  Now  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  is  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  another  in  this  work,  it  is 
that  the  same  habits  and  practices  prevailed  throughout  the  same 
peoples,  and  the  innumerable  instances  in  which  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  tortured  into  the  semblance  of  any  evidence  of  cannibalism,  afford 
cogent  proof  that  it  did  not  exist,  and  that  the  facts  that  are  supposed 
to  prove  it  are  referable  to  some  other  cause  in  the  singularly  few  in- 
stances where  they  occur.  Mr.  Dawkius  refers  to  classical  authors  as 
giving  countenance  to  the  supposition  that  cannibalism  existed  near  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Some  time  ago  we  examined  as  carefully  as  we  were 
able  all  the  passages  upon  the  subject  in  ancient  authors,  and  the  result 
was  a  very  decided  conviction  that  there  is  not  any  trustworthy  authority 
in  favour  of  such  a  practice. 

It  is  true  that  a  passage  in  Jerome's  work  against  Jovinian  [Lib.  ii.  c.  6], 
appeara  to  assert  that  he  had  seen  cannibalism  with  his  own  eyes  ;  but 
it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  passage  is  altogether  corrupt,  and  that 
what  Jerome  really  wrote  related  to  certain  people  (and  the  MSS.  vary 
so  much  that  it  is  uncertain  who  they  were)  who  used  certain  parts  of  the 
cattle  they  found  in  the  woods  for  their  food,  which  they  considered  as 
delicacies.  This  is  not  only  our  opinion,  but  also  that  of  the  late  Rev. 


3  "Spring,  Bull.   Acad.   Roy.   de  Bel-  4  Dupont,  " L'Homme pendant  les ages 

que,"   1  8e"r.,   1.    xx.,   p.   427;    2   Ser.,       de  la  Pierre  dans  les  environs  de  Dinant 
xviii.,  p.  479,  1.  xxii.,  p.  187.  sur  Meuse,"  2nd  ed.,  p.  222. 
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Edward  Greswell,  than  whom  no  more  competent  judge  in  such  a  matter 
ever  existed. 

Chapter  V.  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  caves  of  the  Neolithic 
age,  and  the  remarkable  caves  at  Perthi-Chwaren,  in  Denbighshire,  are 
first  dealt  with,  and  then  the  caves  near  St.  Asaph,  as  well  as  a  cham- 
bered tomb,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  they  all  belonged  to  the  same 
race  of  men ;  and  the  difficulty,  which  arises  from  the  rarity  of  the 
remains  of  animals  in  the  chambered  tomb,  is  well  explained  on  the 
ground  that  the  caves  were  used  as  dwellings.      An  extremely  inte- 
resting description  of  the  human  remains  in  these  caves  by  Professor 
Busk  is  introduced,  which  contains  tables  of  the  dimensions  of  the  skulls, 
thigh  bones,  and  tibiae.     The  thigh  bones  varied  in  length  from  16  in.  to 
18  In.,  and  afforded  an  average  length  of  about   17  in.,  corresponding, 
according  to  the  Professor,  to  a  mean  height  of  the  individuals  of  about 
5  ft.  4  in.  to  5  ft.  5  in. ;  the  tallest  being,  perhaps,  5  ft.  6  in.,  and  the 
shortest  5  ft.  2  in.     These  dimensions  are  obtained  (by  Professor  Hum- 
phrey's method)  from  the  length  of  the  thigh  bone,  which  is  27*5  of 
stature  taken  as    100.      Now  we   entertain   very  considerable  doubts 
whether  this  proportion  is  not  erroneous.     The  thigh  and  leg  bones  of 
Luskin,  the  Russian  giant,  are  at  Madame  Tussaud's,  and  the  former  is 
26  in.,  and  the  latter  22  in.,  and  he  was  8  ft.  5  in.  (101  in.)  high.     So 
that  his  thigh  bone  is  at  least  an  inch  shorter  than  the  standard  ;  and 
if  we  calculate  his  height  by  the  standard  we  have,     27  : 100  :  :  26  :  96, 
and  a  fraction,  which  is  more  than  four  inches  less  than  his  real  height. 
In  the  museum  at  Scarborough  there  is  in  a  glass  case  a  most  mag- 
nificent skeleton  of  an  ancient  Briton,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
early  in  the   bronze   age   or   the  fifth   century  B.C.,  which  was  found 
at    Grist.horpe    buried    in   the    but    of  an   oak  tree,    which   had   been 
hollowed  out  so  as  to  receive  the  body.     It  occurred  to  us  that  this 
skeleton  was  so  well  proportioned  that  it  would  afford  a  very  fair  test  of 
the  standard   in  question.     The  skeleton  is  6  ft.  2  in.  long,  and  on  our 
application  Dr.  Taylor  was  so  kind  as  to  measure  the  thigh  and  leg  bones, 
and  the  former  is  19£  in.,  and  the  latter  16  J  in.     Now  by  the  standard 
we  obtain  27  : 100  :  :  19£  :  71,  and  a  fraction;  or  nearly  three  inches 
less  than  the  skeleton,  and  probably  four  or  five  inches  less  than  the 
living  man.     There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  any  calculation 
by  this  standard  produces  a  result  less  than  the  real  height. 

The  question  has  frequently  been  under  our  consideration,  and  the 
conclusions  we  have  drawn  may  be  submitted  for  further  consideration. 
Four  times  the  length  of  the  thigh  bone  seems  to  give  too  great  a  height. 
Thus  26x4  =  104,  which  is  three  inches  more  than  Luskin's  height ;  and 
191  x  4  =  77,  which  is  three  inches  more  than  the  Scarborough  skeleton, 
and  probably  an  inch  at  least  more  than  the  living  man.  Again,  if  the 
lengths  of  the  thigh  and  leg  bones  are  added  together,  and  the  total  is 
doubled,  the  result  is  less  than  the  real  height.  Thus  26  +  22  =  48  x  2 
=  96  in  Luskin,  and  19£  +  16J  =  35f  x  2  =  71 J  in  the  Scarborough  man. 
But  if  the  difference  between  96  and  104  be  split,  the  result  is  100  ;  and 
if  the  difference  between  71J  and  77  be  split,  the  result  is  74£.  The 
former  is  within  an  inch  of  the  truth,  and  the  latter  cannot  be  far  from 
it ;  and  it  is  plain  that  this  method  produces  a  result  more  nearly  accurate 
than  the  above  standard.  Unfortunately  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
thigh  bone  alone  is  found  or  is  in  a  state  to  be  used.  In  the  instances 
given  that  is  the  case,  as  no  thigh  bone  is  connected  with  any  leg  bone. 
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The  longest  thigh  bone  given  is  18  in.,  and  18  x  4  =  72,  and  if  2  in.  be 
allowed  for  the  excess,  the  height  would  be  5  ft.  10  in.,  instead  of  5  ft. 
6  in.  So  much  reliance  is  placed  on  the  small  height  of  these  people, 
and  the  difference  between  it  and  our  conclusion  is  so  great,  that  we  have 
deemed  it  worth  while  to  say  thus  much  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  report  on  enlistment  in  the  Times  of  Feb.  22,  1875,  it  is  stated 
that  the  average  height  of  recruits  last  year  was  5  ft.  6J  in.,  they  being 
19  years  old  and  upwards  ;  perhaps  the  age  is  overstated  in  some  cases, 
but  even  in  that  case  it  ought  to  operate  as  a  warning  against  hastily 
concluding  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  men  of  short 
stature. 

It  is  very  unsafe  also  to  draw  a  general  conclusion  as  to  the  height  of 
a  people  from  a  small  number  of  bones  found  in  a  particular  locality, 
and  especially  when  such  skeletons  as  the  Scarborough  one,  and  those  in 
the  hill  at  Chelmorton,  near  Buxton,  have  been  found.  At  Chelmorton, 
in  a  barrow,  a  long  chamber  or  vault  surrounded  by  stones  set  on  their 
edges,  and  covered  with  other  stones,  contained  four  or  five  skeletons. 
The  bones  were  uncommonly  large,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  men 
had  been  at  least  seven  feet  high.5  This  barrow  and  chamber  are  so 
exactly  like  those  at  Cefn  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  they  were  the 
work  of  the  same  people  and  of  the  same  age.  And  as  the  neolithic  age 
included  the  early  bronze  period,  it  would  include  the  Scarborough  skele- 
ton, which  possibly  may  be  of  the  same  age  and  of  the  same  people.  In 
a  cave  near  Cefn  a  tooth  was  found,  which  has  been  identified  as  a  human 
molar  of  unusual  size,  and  so  must  the  man  have  been  whose  tooth  it 
was,  according  to  the  adage  ex  pede  Herculam.  This  deposit  Mr.  Dawkins 
attributes  to  the  Pleistocene  age. 

The  conclusion  is  that  there  should  be  much  more  complete  evidence 
on  the  subject  before  the  stature  of  these  ancient  people  can  be  ascertained 
with  any  certainty,  and  that  at  present  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that 
they  were  a  taller  race  than  the  Eskimos. 

Chapter  VI.  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  range  of  Neolithic 
Dolicho-cephali  or  long  skulls,  Ortho-cephali  or  oval  skulls,  and  Brachy- 
cephali  or  broad  skulls.  But  it  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  enter  into 
this  subject :  and  a  very  serious  doubt  has  been  raised  as  to  the  value 
of  the  form  of  the  skull  in  determining  race,  because  it  varies  so  much 
at  the  present  time  amongst  the  same  people ;  and,  although  it  is  alleged 
that  this  is  due  to  our  abnormal  conditions  of  life,  and  to  the  mixture  of 
races  at  the  present  day,  which  are  said  not  to  have  seriously  affected 
primaeval  races,  yet  we  are  not  fully  satisfied  that  the  objection  is  entirely 
groundless  ;  for  except  from  the  remains  themselves  there  are  no  means 
of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  mixture  of  such  ancient  races. 

Chapter  VII.  is  devoted  to  caves  of  a  doubtful  age,  and  no  chapter 
could  better  illustrate  the  extreme  difficulty  of  determining  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  whether  the  human  remains  found  in  a  cave  were  of 
the  same  age  as  the  animal  remains  in  it.  Pre-existent  strata  are  dis- 
turbed by  burials,  by  the  burrowing  of  foxes  and  other  animals ;  and 
thus  remains  of  far  distant  ages  may  be  brought  into  contact.  The 
remains  at  first  discovered  in  a  cave  may  indicate  one  period,  whilst 
those  subsequently  found  may  belong  to  a  much  later  period.  In  addi- 
tion to  which  it  must  always  be  uncertain  whether  relics  which  would 

•  Glover's1' "Derby  shire,"  voLi.,  p.  277,  citing  Pilkington's  "View  of  Derbyshire. " 
vol.  ii.,  p.  426. 
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indicate  a  different  date  may  not  have  been  previously  removed,  and 
whether  those  found  may  not  be  anything  rather  than  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  animals  existing  at  the  time  when  they  were  deposited. 

Mr.  Dawkins  remarks  that  the  difference  between  the  contents  of  one 
palaeolithic  cave  and  another  is  probably  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
man  could  more  easily  catch  some  animals  than  others,  as  well  as  to  the 
preference  for  one  kind  of  food  before  another.  This  ought  to  operate 
as  a  caution  against  concluding  that  the  mere  absence  of  the  remains  of 
any  animal  in  a  cave  proved  that  it  did  not  exist  at  the  time  when  the 
other  remains  were  deposited. 

Chapter  VIII.  is  devoted  to  the  Pleistocene  caves  of  Britain  and  Ger- 
many. No  continuity  can  be  established  between  the  palaeolithic  man 
of  the  pleistocene  age  and  any  of  the  races  now  living  in  this  quarter  of 
the  world.  The  length  of  time  which  separates  them  cannot  be  measured 
by  any  term  of  years.  No  domestic  animals  have  been  discovered  in  the 
strata  of  the  pleistocene  period,  and  many  that  existed  in  that  period  were 
unknown  in  the  pre-historic  age.  Great  changes  also  had  taken  place  in 
the  surface  of  the  earth  by  the  excavation  of  valleys  and  otherwise. 
Numerous  instances  are  given  which  show  that  the  rivers  which  now  run 
along  the  bottoms  of  valleys  formerly  ran  at  much  higher  levels,  and 
that  the  lower  portions  of  the  valleys  had  been  excavated  subsequently, 
and  as  similar  changes  are  now  very  slowly  produced  the  inference  arises 
that  very  considerable  periods  of  time  must  have  elapsed  to  produce 
such  great  changes  ;  and  the  pleistocene  gravels  and  brick-earth,  which 
were  deposited  at  various  heights  during  the  excavation  of  the  valleys, 
show  that  long  ages  must  have  elapsed  during  their  deposit.  Amongst 
the  caves  that  are  noticed  in  this  chapter  are  Gailenreuth  in  Germany, 
and  Kirkdale  in  England,  and  we  may  now  add  the  cave  at  Windy  Knoll, 
near  Castleton  in  Derbyshire.  It  is  in  the  mountain  limestone.  A  fissure 
opened  into  a  basin  and  both  were  filled  with  loam,  below  which  was  an 
ossiferous  stalagmittc  layer.  In  this  loam  the  quantity  of  bones  was 
prodigious.  Some  thousands  of  bones,  horns,  and  more  than  500  teeth 
were  found.  The  bones  were  those  of  bisons,  reindeer,  bears,  wolves, 
and  smaller  animals :  some  of  them  broken,  others  gnawed.6  The  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  bones  found  in  this  and  the  other  caves  noticed  in 
this  chapter  must  strike  any  one  with  amazement ;  b'ut  very  reasonable 
explanations  are  offered.  It  is  said  that  wild  animals  frequent  their 
drinking  places  in  vast  numbers  ;  some  get  bogged  ;  others  fall  a  prey  to 
carnivora,  which  lurk  near  the  streams  •  many  fall  into  natural  pitfalls 
and  swallow-holes,  which  are  numerous  in  limestone  districts ;  and  in 
many  instances  bones  have  been  carried  into  the  caves  by  streams  of 
water.  It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  vast  numbers  of 
wild  animals  that  existed  in  these  primaeval  times  ;  but  an  account  of 
the  buffalo  in  the  sweet  grass  region  120  miles  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
may  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject.  The  buffalo  seem  to  congregate 
and  winter  there,  and  their  skeletons  may  be  found  in  every  pond ;  and 
in  one  ravine  the  skeletons  lay  five  deep  in  some  places,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  had  tried  to  cross  the  ravine  when  it  was  filled  with 
snow,  and  perished  in  the  attempt.7  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  stream  of 
water  might  carry  the  bones  along  a  ravine  into  any  cave  into  which 
it  might  run,  and  the  large  accumulations  of  bones  in  the  caves  might 

6  "Derby  Mercury,"  21st  Oct.,  1874.  7  «  Tunes,"  Oct.  31,  1874. 
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well  be  made  in  the  course  of  ages,  of  the  length  of  which  no  idea  can  be 
formed. 

Many  caves  also  were  the  dwelling-places  of  hyaenas  and  bears  for 
ages,  and  are  full  of  the  fragments  of  the  bones  of  the  animals  on  which 
they  fed,  and  which  they  had  carried  into  the  caves,  as  well  as  of 
their  own. 

By  one  or  more  of  these  suppositions,  the  vast  deposits  in  the  caves 
seem  to  be  well  explained. 

Chapter  IX.  is  concerned  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  caves  of  north- 
western Europe,  and  the  distribution  of  palaeolithic  instruments.  It 
deals  with  the  caves  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  &c.,  and  the 
conclusions  which  are  drawn  from  the  facts  are  that  the  caves  were 
inhabited  by  men  who  hunted,  fished,  and  were  clad  in  skins,  and  knew 
the  use  of  fire,  but  did  not  possess  the  dog,  or  any  other  domestic 
animal ;  and  there  is  no  proof  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
potter's  art,  which  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in  the  palaeolithic 
age. 

The  most  remarkable  remains  of  man's  work  in  the  pleistocene  period, 
are  sculptured  reindeer  antlers,  and  figures  engraved  on  schist  or  ivory. 
A  well-defined  outline  of  an  ox  stands  out  boldly  from  one  piece  of 
antler.  A  second  is  a  reindeer  kneeling  in  an  easy  attitude  with  its 
head  thrown  up  in  the  air,  so  that  the  antlers  rest  on  the  shoulders,  and 
the  back  forms  an  even  surface  for  a  handle,  but  too  small  for  an  ordi- 
nary European  hand.  On  others  there  are  figures  of  horses,  reindeer, 
and  other  animals.  The  most  curious  is  the  figure  of  a  mammoth  en- 
graved on  a  fragment  of  its  own  tusk,  with  a  long  mane  and  peculiar 
curvature  of  the  tusk,  which  do  not  exist  in  any  living  elephant,  but 
which  the  frozen  carcases  in  Siberia  show  to  have  formerly  existed. 

Mr.  Dawkins  doubts  whether  Mr.  Evans  is  right  in  considering  the 
palaeolithic  cave-dwellers  to  be  the  same  race  of  men  as  those  whose 
rude  implements  are  found  in  the  river  gravels  in  England  and  France, 
as  a  marked  difference  exists  between  those  found  in  the  caves  and  those 
found  in  river  strata,  although  some  forms  are  common  to  both,  and  he 
thinks  it  safer  to  consider  the  races  to  be  distinct  from  each  other.  The 
classifications,  also,  which  have  been  made  of  palaeolithic  caves,  according 
to  the  remains  of  the  animals,  and  the  various  types  of  implements 
found  in  them,  are  considered  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

The  question  is  then  fully  considered  whether  these  cave-dwellers  can 
be  identified  with  any  existing  people,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  the 
Eskimos  of  North  America  are  connected  by  blood  with  the  palaeolithic 
cave-dwellers  of  Europe.  The  implements  found  in  Belgium,  France, 
and  Britain,  differ  scarcely  more  from  those  now  u^ed  in  West  Georgia, 
than  the  latter  do  from  those  in  use  in  Greenland.  If  a  whole  set  of 
rude  implements,  fitted  for  various  uses,  and  some  of  them  rising  above 
the  common  wants  of  savage  life,  agree,  it  is  said  the  argument  as  to 
race  is  of  great  value.  No  two  savage  tribes  now  living  use  the  same 
set  of  implements,  without  being  connected  by  blood,  which  is  said  to  be 
an  answer  to  the  objection  that  savage  tribes  living  under  similar  con- 
ditions would  invent  similar  implements.  And  the  conclusion  is  said  to 
be  strengthened  by  the  similarity  of  the  animals  found  in  the  caves  to 
those  which  afford  food  to  the  Eskimos  now.  It  may  well,  however,  be 
doubted  whether  this  latter  ground  affords  any  confirmation,  for  the 
whole  that  it  amounts  to  is,  that  the  same  wild  animals  that  formerly 
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existed  in  Europe  now  exist  elsewhere,  and  whoever  dwelt  in  the  regions 
where  they  exist,  would  use  them  for  food. 

A  very  serious  difficulty  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considered.  If 
the  conclusions  as  to  the  distance  of  time,  at  which  the  palaeolithic  men 
lived  in  Europe,  be  anything  near  the  truth,  thousands  of  years  must 
have  elapsed  between  their  extinction  in  Europe  and  the  present  time, 
and  it  seems  very  difficult  to  conceive  that  during  those  countless  ages 
the  same  race  of  men  has  continued  in  the  same  identical  state  of 
barbarism. 

A  very  complete  list  is  then  given  by  Mr.  Dawkins  of  the  principal 
mammalia  inhabiting  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  during  the  pleis- 
tocene age,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  fauna  of  the  region  to  the 
north  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  was  remarkably  uniform,  and  that  the 
same  fauna  is  present  both  in  the  caves  and  the  river  deposits  of  Britain 
and  the  Continent. 

Mr.  Dawkins  infers  from  the  identity  of  the  British  pleistocene  fauna 
with  that  of  the  Continent,  that  in  the  pleistocene  age  Britain  was  con- 
nected by  land  with  the  Continent,  and  he  suggests  that  this  might  have 
been  the  case  if  a  comparatively  small  area  of  land  now  covered  by  the 
sea  had  then  been  above  the  ocean,  and  he  adduces  the  discovery  of  a 
fresh-water  mussel-shell  in  the  bottom  of  the  English  Channel,  and  the 
vast  quantities  of  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  horse,  hyaena,  and  other 
animals,  dredged  up  in  the  German  Ocean,  and  off  Yarmouth,  as  well  as 
the  remains  of  ancient  forests  exposed  at  low  water  on  the  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Sussex  shores,  as  evidence  that  the  land  where  these  existed 
has  been  submerged,  and  that  Britain  stood  at  a  higher  level  in  the 
pleistocene  age  than  at  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Dawkins  also  thinks  that  the  distribution  of  the  palaeolithic 
implements  in  the  river  gravels  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  may, 
perhaps,  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way,  as  they  are  of  the  same  type 
in  northern  France,  Sussex,  Kent,  Hampshire,  and  as  far  north  as  the 
Wash,  and  were  therefore  used  by  the  same  race  of  men. 

Chapter  X.  deals  with  the  fauna  of  the  caves  of  southern  Europe, 
and  the  evidence  as  to  the  coast  line  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  pleis- 
tocene age,  ar?d  Mr.  Dawkins  infers  from  the  presence  of  the  same 
mammalia  on  the  north  of  the  Mediterranean  as  in  Africa  in  pleistocene 
times,  that  there  then  was  a  connection  by  land  between  Africa  and 
Europe. 

Chapter  XI.  deals  with  the  climate  in  Europe  during  the  pleisto- 
cene age  as  indicated  by  the  remains  of  animals  that  existed  during  that 
period.  The  fauna  was  then  remarkable  for  the  mixture  of  species. 
Animals  now  existing  in  south  Africa,  northern  Asia,  and  America,  and 
in  the  severe  climate  of  high  mountains,  together  with  those  which  lived 
in  Europe  in  the  historic  age,  and  some  that  have  wholly  disappeared, 
then  existed.  The  southern  group  of  these  animals  affords  evidence  that 
the  climate  of  those  parts  that  they  inhabited  was  temperate  or  com- 
paratively hot,  whilst  the  northern  group,  consisting  of  animals  which 
are  now  only  met  with  in  the  colder  regions,  implies  that  the  climate  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Britain  was  severe.  Yet  the  remains  of  the  two 
groups  of  animals  are  so  intermixed  on  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees, 
that  both  must  have  existed  in  those  parts  during  the  same  period.  Mr. 
Dawkins  explains  this  on  the  ground  that  as  winter  comes  on  the  Arctic 
species  gradually  retreat  to  the  south,  whilst  animals  unable  to  endure 
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the  severity  of  an  Arctic  winter  pass  northwards  in  the  spring,  and  thus 
there  is  a  constant  swinging  to  and  fro  over  the  same  region  of  the  Arctic 
and  the  temperate  animals,  and  thus  their  remains  must  become  inter- 
mingled. 

Mr.  Dawkins  holds  that  there  were  two  periods  of  extreme  cold  in 
Britain.  That  at  the  close  of  the  pleistocene  period  the  climate  gradually 
became  colder  until  it  reached  the  severity  of  northern  Europe,  and  that 
the  land  was  then  probably  higher  than  at  present.  That  a  period  of 
depression  succeeded,  during  which  the  mountains  of  Wales  were  sub- 
merged to  a  height  of  1,300  feet,  and  that  the  land  was  again  elevated 
above  the  waters,  and  a  second  period  of  inclement  cold  set  in,  but  to  a 
less  extent  than  on  the  former  occasion. 

Mr.  Dawkins  also  thinks  that  there  were  three  similar  changes  of 
climate  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 

He  also  concurs  with  Mr.  Godwin  Austen,  and  Professor  Phillips  that 
the  pleistocene  animals  occupied  Britain  before  the  first  glacial  period, 
and  that  the  characteristic  animals  again  occupied  it  after  the  re-eleva- 
tion of  the  land  at  the  end  of  that  period,  and  that  animals  also  in- 
habited parts  of  Britain  during  the  second  glacial  period. 

As  the  climate  became  colder,  the  animals  that  could  not  endure  the 
cold  migrated  towards  the  south,  or  became  extinct,  and  the  progress 
was  regularly  southwards  whilst  the  cold  increased,  and  northwards 
whilst  it  decreased. 

Mr.  Dawkins  thinks  there  is  sufficient  proof  that  man  lived  in  Ger- 
many and  Britain  after  the  greatest  cold  period  had  passed  away,  and 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  migrated  into  Europe  along  with  the 
pleistocene  mammalia. 

The  first  part  of  the  last  chapter  deals  with  the  classification  of  pleis- 
tocene strata  by  means  of  the  remains  of  animals.  The  climate,  which 
had  been  temperate  in  the  preceding  pleiocene  age,  gradually  passed  into 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  glacial  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  pleisto- 
cene age  ;  and  this  change  caused  a  change  in  the  species  of  animals,  and 
those  adapted  to  temperate  or  hot  climates  gave  place  to  those  which 
were  better  adapted  to  the  changed  climate.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
reversions  towards  the  temperate  state,  and  the  groups  of  animals  over- 
lapped, and  their  remains  were  intermingled.  The  passage,  therefore, 
from  the  pleiocene  to  the  pleistocene  fauna  was  very  gradual,  and  the 
lines  of  definition  between  the  two  are  to  a  great  extent  arbitrary.  The 
pleistocene  remains  are  divided  into  three  groups.  1.  That  in  which 
the  pleistocene  had  begun  to  disturb  the  pleiocene  mammalia,  but  had 
not  yet  supplanted  them.  2.  That  in  which  the  characteristic  deer  had 
disappeared.  3.  That  in  which  the  true  Arctic  mammalia  were  among 
the  chief  inhabitants.  The  third  division  of  mammalia  was  in  possession 
of  the  area  north  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  in  the  late  pleiocene  division. 

The  middle  division  of  the  pleistocene  mammalia  is  then  examined, 
or  that  from  which  the  characteristic  pleiocene  deer  had  vanished,  and 
had  been  replaced  by  animals  from  the  temperate  zones  of  northern 
Asia.  Then  the  fossil  mammalia,  which  inhabited  Britain  during  the 
early  pleistocene  period,  and  before  the  maximum  severity  of  glacial  cold 
had  been  reached,  are  examined. 

The  relation  of  the  pleistocene  fauna  to  the  pleiocene  is  a  question 
of  very  great  difficulty,  because  the  latter  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
defined. 
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No  remains  of  man  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  any  part  of 
Europe  which  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  a  higher  antiquity  than 
the  pleistocene  age.  The  palaeolithic  people  that  arrived  in  Europe, 
with  the  peculiar  fauna  of  that  period,  after  dwelling  here  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  finally  disappeared,  leaving  (as  Mr.  Dawkins  thinks) 
behind  them  as  their  representatives  the  Eskimos  of  North  America. 
"  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  inferior  in  intellectual  capacity 
to  many  of  the  lower  races  of  the  present  time,  or  more  closely  linked  to 
the  lower  animals.  The  traces  which  they  have  left  behind  tell  us 
nothing  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution ;  for  if 
it  be  maintained  that  the  first  appearance  of  man  as  a  man,  and  not  as 
a  man-like  brute,  is  inconsistent  with  that  doctrine,  it  may  be  answered 
that  the  lapse  of  time  between  his  appearance  in  the  pleistocene  age  and 
the  present  day,  is  too  small  to  have  produced  appreciable  physical  and 
intellectual  change."  But  a  more  unsatisfactory  answer  could  hardly 
be  conceived.  If  no  such  change  has  taken  place  during  the  immense 
number  of  ages  during  which  man  appears  to  have  been  on  the  earth, 
what  possible  ground  can  there  be  for  supposing  that  any  such  change 
can  have  happened  at  any  previous  time,  however  remote  ?  On  the 
contrary,  the  proof  that  man  has  always  been  the  same  from  the  earliest 
period,  at  which  he  is  shown  to  have  existed,  is  the  strongest  possible 
ground  for  believing  that  he  has  always  been  the  same. 

The  antiquity  of  the  sojourn  of  man  in  Europe  has  alone  been  inves- 
tigated, and  not  the  general  question  of  his  first  appearance  on  the  earth ; 
and  the  origin  of  man  is  not  to  be  sought  in  Europe,  but  probably  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  Asia.  To  this  there  is  no  clue  at  present.  The  higher 
class  of  apes  existed  in  the  European  meiocene  and  pleiocene  periods  in 
forms  uniting  in  some  cases  the  characters  of  living  species,  but  they  do 
not  show  any  tendency  to  assume  human  characters.  The  study  of  fossil 
remains  throws  as  little  light  as  the  documents  of  history  on  the  relation 
of  man  to  the  lower  animals.  The  historian  begins  with  the  high  civili- 
sation of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  and  can  merely  guess  at  the  steps  by  which 
it  was  attained.  The  palaeontologist  meets  with  the  remains  of  man  and 
his  implements  in  the  pleistocene  strata,  and  can  merely  guess  at  the 
steps  by  which  he  arrived  at  the  state  of  culture,  which  is  implied  by  the 
implements.  This  passage  appears  to  assume  that  man  has  gradually 
risen  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state  of  civilisation  ;  but  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  man  has  fallen  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower  state.  It  was  the  opinion  of  persons  fully  competent  to  speak 
on  the  subject  that  the  ornaments  and  other  articles  found  in  Ashantee 
plainly  indicated  that  there  had  been  a  much  higher  state  of  art  for- 
merly in  that  country  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  more  civilised 
races  had  existed  in  America  before  its  discovery  than  were  found  there 
at  that  time. 

It  has  been  proved  that  in  ancient  times  man  lived  in  the  same  stage 
of  civilisation  in  India  as  the  palaeolithic  man  in  Europe  ;  and  there  °is 
the  same  mixture  of  extinct  with  living  animals  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  while  the  clays  and  gravels  were  being  accumulated,  as  in  the 
pleistocene  deposits  in  Europe,  and  the  fauna  may  therefore  be  referred 
to  the  pleistocene  age. 

A  palaeolithic  flint  implement  of  the  ordinary  river-bed  type  has  been 
discovered  between  Mount  Tabor  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  and  this 
strengthens  the  view  that  the  aborigines  of  India  and  Europe  whose 
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implements  are  found  in  the  deposits  of  rivers,  migrated  from  the  same 
centre,  as  it  bridges  over  the  great  space  by  which  they  were  separated. 
We  may  add  that  flint  celts  have  also  been  found  in  the  Troad. 

Tn  the  course  of  the  work  Mr.  Dawkins  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
rate  at  which  stalagmite  accumulates  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
After  giving  several  instances,  in  which  the  increase  has  been  measured 
after  certain  intervals  of  time,  he  says, — "  It  may  fairly  be  concluded 
that  the  thickness  of  layers  of  stalagmite  cannot  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  remote  age  of  the  strata  below.  At  the  rate  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  per  annum  twenty  feet  of  stalagmite  might  be 
formed  in  1,000  years."  In  Poole's  Cavern,  near  Buxton,  there  is  a  large 
piece  of  stalagmite,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  several  thousand 
years  old.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  place  has  excavated  the  floor  near 
the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  and  has  found,  at  the  depth  of  six  feet,  nume- 
rous articles  of  Roman  times ;  and  amongst  them  Samian  ware  in  frag- 
ments, a  perfect  fibula,  and  a  denarius  of  Domitian.  This  discovery 
strongly  tends  to  reduce  the  supposed  age  of  the  stalagmite. 

We  have  now  completed  our  imperfect  review  of  this  very  excellent 
work,  and  can  well  recommend  its  perusal  to  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals. 


"  THE  DIOCESAN  REGISTERS  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF  GLASGOW," 
edited  for  the  Grampian  Club  by  JOSEPH  BAIN,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  and  the  Rev. 
CHARLES  ROGERS,  Historiographer  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  F.S.A.  Scot., 
&c.  London,  1875.  Two  vols.  8vo,  pp.  563-537. 

WE  notice  with  great  pleasure  the  appearance  of  these  two  handsome 
volumes,  which  form  an  important  addition  to  the  archseology  of  Scot- 
land. They  embrace  two  MSS.  of  very  considerable  interest  and  value,  the 
"Protocol  Book  "of  the  Chapter  Clerk  of  the  Diocese  from  1499  to  151 3,  and 
the  "  Rental  Book"  of  the  estates  of  the  See  from  1510  to  1570.  The  former 
of  these,  which  contains  a  record  of  important  documents  and  transac- 
tions relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  City  and  See  of  Glasgow,  during 
the  earliest  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  which  no  other  muniments 
exist  in  its  archives,  is  of  infinite  value,  not  only  to  Scottish  antiquaries, 
but  to  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  while  the  "  Rental  Book  "  is  a  document 
absolutely  unique  in  Scotland.  It  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  tenure  of 
land  under  the  church,  of  the  class  of  persons  who  lived  under  its  lenient 
sway,  and  a  pleasing  idea  of  a  comfortable  and  contented  body  of  small 
cultivators,  who  will  now  be  in  vain  sought  for  in  Scotland.  The  ad- 
mirable and  suggestive  preface  of  the  editors,  in  one  of  whom  we  recog- 
nise a  member  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  gives  an  excellent  account 
of  the  Archbishopric  and  City  at  the  memorable  period  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation.  The  work,  in  short,  has  been  thoroughly  well  edited, 
and  does  great  credit  to  the  society  which  produced  it,  which  deserves 
to  be  better  known.  The  Grampian  Club,  which  is  now  we  believe  in 
the  sixth  year  of  its  existence,  was  originated  to  take  up  the  work 
begun  half  a  century  ago  by  the  Bannatyne  and  Maitland  Clubs,  two 
bodies  to  which  is  due  the  merit  of  having  printed  the  greater  portion 
of  the  chief  chartularies  of  the  religious  houses  of  Scotland.  Since 
then  a  wide  field  has  been  opened  by  the  labours  of  the  Historical 
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MSS  Commission,  of  which  the  Grampian  club  has  not  been  slow  to 
take  advantage,  as  the  existence  of  the  two  MSS  now  printed  has 
been  only  thus  made  known.  We  commend  the  club  to  the  notice 
of  our  own  members..  It  now  numbers  between  300  and  400  on  its 
roll  comprising  two-thirds  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  many  well 
known  names  in  Scottish  Archeology.  Our  own  President,  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide,  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  are  on  its  list,  a  sufficient  guarantee, 
were  one  needed,  to  show  that  its  pursuits  are  not  ephemeral. 


DORSET  The  Celtic,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Danish  Antiquities  of  the 
induing  the  Early  Coinage,  illustrated  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  By 
CHARLES  WABNE  F  S  A  Also  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ETHNOLOGY 
OF  DORSET  AND  OTHER  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  NOTICES  OF  THE 
COUNTY  By  Dr.  T.  WILLIAM  WAKE  SMART.  Printed  for  the  Author  and 
Subscribers  only,  by  D.  Sydenham,  Bournemouth.  Folio.  1872. 

THE  chief  value  of  the  work  to  which  attention  is  here  directed,  is  that 
while  under  the  title  of  "  Ancient  Dorset,"  it  brings  before  us,  for  the 
first  time,  in  one  view,  the  early  antiquities  of  the  county,  systemati- 
cally arranged  and  well  illustrated  ;  it  also  serves  as  an  admirable  guide 
to  the  archaeological  student  in  an  important  department  not  always 
subservient  to  strict  rules  of  demonstration ;  and  in  which  speculation 
has  hitherto  not  been  sufficiently  curbed  by  careful  reflection  and  com- 
parison. The  south-western  districts,  and  Dorsetshire  in  particular, 
abound  in  Celtic  or  British  earthworks,  all  more  or  less  remarkable. 
Mr.  Warne  has  devoted  the  leisure  of  an  active  life  to  their  examina- 
tion and  close  study ;  and  no  one  who  peruses  the  result  of  his  long  and 
patient  researches  can  fail  to  be  convinced  how  conclusively  it  bears 
upon  the  elucidation  of  similar  remains  throughout  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. Accumulated  facts,  such  as  this  volume  affords,  set  forth  with 
plans,  diagrams,  and  views,  are  of  the  first  practical  utility  ;  they  are, 
indeed,  indispensable  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  subject  treated 
on.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  hundreds  of  instances  of  misappro- 
priation of  what  are  obviously  British  oppida,  committed  not  only  by  old 
topographers,  but  also  by  writers  of  the  present  day,  who  frequently  desig- 
nate them  "  Roman  Camps  ";  but  a  few  examples  may  suffice.  Between 
Bishops  Stortford  and  Sawbridgeworth,  upon  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  river  Stort  is  a  platform  of  some  thirty  acres,  enclosed  by  a  deep 
vallum  well  preserved,  excepting  on  one  side  where  it  has  been  filled  up 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Salmon  and  Morant  both  speak  of  this  fortified 
eminence,  which  is  called  Walbury,  as  Roman  ;  and  having  thus  termed  it 
they  give  reasons  which  are  refuted  by  the  simplest  arguments.  They 
never  calculated  the  number  of  troops  requisite  to  defend  a  fort  of  thirty 
acres ;  neither  did  they  consider  that  the  Romans  were  not  likely  to  require 
such  a  fortress  in  such  a  position ;  that  its  mode  of  construction  and  ex- 
tent do  not  accord  with  their  strategic  usages ;  and,  moreover,  that  had  it 
been  a  Roman  camp  it  must  have  been  a  permanent  one  ;  and,  therefore, 
evidences  of  Roman  occupation  would  certainly  have  been  found  in  the 
soil ;  yet  not  a  scrap  of  any  Roman  implement  or  utensil ;  not  a  frag- 
ment of  tile  or  pottery ;  not  a  Roman  coin  has  ever  been  discovered 
there.  But  while  in  no  respect  it  accords  with  a  Roman  camp,  in  every 
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requisite  it  supplies  the  necessities  of  a  British  stronghold,  or  oppidum, 
in  which  a  large  number  of  people,  cattle,  and  horses  could  be  sheltered. 

Hasted,  in  his  "  History  of  Kent,"  makes  a  similar  error  in  giving  a 
Roman  origin  to  the  entrenchment  at  Oldbury,  near  Ightham,  which 
contains,  he  states,  a  space  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
acres.  More  recently  what  is  called  Lingfield  Mark  Camp,  near  East 
Grinstead,  has  been  confidently  described  as  Roman.  It  is  situated 
upon  the  most  elevated  spot  of  a  range  of  hills  between  Kent  and 
Surrey,  and  contains  upwards  of  twenty-six  acres,  exclusive  of  the  banks 
and  trenches,  which  may  be  computed  to  have  occupied  eight  or  nine 
acres  more.  Like  Walbury  and  Oldbury,  Lingfield  Mark  Camp  is  a 
fine  and  interesting  example  of  a  British  oppidum;  and  from  its  inacces- 
sible situation,  even  less  known,  but  well  worth  examination. 

The  earthworks  in  Syndale  Park,  near  Faversham,  described  by 
Hasted,  must  also  be  ascribed  to  the  Britons,  notwithstanding  the 
Roman  coins  asserted  to  have  been  found  within  their  circuit.  When 
vestiges  of  Roman  occupation  are  found  upon  the  site  of  British  en- 
trenchments they  merely  indicate  the  natural  spread  of  Roman  civiliza- 
tion. When  the  Romans  for  military  purposes  held  possession  of  a 
British  oppidum,  the  Roman  castrametation  is  superadded,  and  usually 
of  more  circumscribed  dimensions.  Hod  Hill,  in  Dorsetshire,  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  features  of  Mr.  Warne's 
volume,  affords  a  good  example.  This  hill  is  of  great  altitude,  and  its 
natural  strength  is  increased  by  the  river  Stour,  and  a  small  stream  on 
the  opposite  side  \  the  summit  contains  full  fifty  acres  ;  the  chief  earth- 
works are  a  double  rampart  with  ditches,  which  vary  in  strength  and 
proportions  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Mr.  Warne's  experi- 
ence enables  him  to  speak  decisively  as  to  its  date  : — "  It  is  one  of  the 
latest  Celtic  or  British  earthworks  in  Dorset.  This  conclusion  may  be 
readily  tested  by  comparing  it  with  any  of  their  other  military  works  in 
the  county ;  for  instance,  with  its  neighbour  Hamel-Dun,  when  it 
will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  latter,  from  the  method  of  its  con- 
struction, was  fortified,  for  ages,  perhaps,  before  Hod  was  crowned  with 
its  mighty  entrenchments.  Indeed,  Hod  may  be  rather  regarded  as  a 
large  walled  oppidum,  for  there  are  proofs  that  the  hill  was  very  thickly 
populated  long  before  it  was  converted  into  a  regular  camp.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  ground  both  within  and  without  the  ramparts, 
particularly  on  the  north  side,  will  not  fail  to  disclose  the  sites  of 
ancient  dwellings.  And  it  may  be  observed  that  some  of  those  sites  lay 
in  the  course  of  the  entrenchments,  and  segments  of  the  hut  circles  still 
remaining  along  their  border  show  where  the  dwelling-places  were  cut 
through  in  removing  the  soil  for  the  work.  The  interior  of  Hod  has  its 
surface  strewn  with  hollows  and  superficial  inequalities  for  the  most  part 
of  a  circular  form.  These  are  the  sites,  the  spots  where  once  stood  the 
dwellings,  huts,  or  houses  of  the  primitive  race,  who  lived  on  this  bare 
hill-top."  The  Roman  camp  was  within  the  entrenchments  of  the  British 
work,  clearly  marked  and  in  excellent  preservation.  It  is  well  to  record 
here  its  fate,  in  the  face  of  the  conservative  tendencies  of  the  present  day. 
"  It  is  matter  of  great  regret  to  have  now  to  speak  of  this  Roman  work 
in  the  past  tense,  for  nothing  could  be  finer  than  its  condition  about  ten 
years  ago;  until  then  it  might  be  seen  in  its  pristine  state,  and,  making 
due  allowance  for  the  lapse  of  ages,  as  perfect  as  when  evacuated  by  the 
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Roman  cohorts.  Its  turf  remained  undisturbed,  the  green  sward  of  the 
area  being  undulated  by  parallel  ridges,  intersected  by  streets  or  lines 
marking  the  cantonments  of  the  troops  in  proximity  to  the  prcetorium, 
the  situation  of  which  could  then  be  easily  identified.  Its  state  was 
indeed  so  perfect  as  to  render  it  a  model  of  Roman  castrametation.  But 
the  day  came  when  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  passed  over  it.  With  little 
thanks  to  its  despoiler,  we  may  rejoice  that  it  has  not  been  entirely 
defaced,  and  trust  that  what  is  left  of  it  may  long  remain,  not  only  as 
a  monument  of  the  past,  but  as  a  memorial  of  gross  vandalism  in  high 
places,  called  forth  by  the  cupidity  of  the  ignorant,  and  uncontrolled 
by  a  word  of  seasonable  remonstrance  that  might  have  averted  the 
threatened  destruction." 

The  objects  of  Roman  antiquity  discovered  upon  and  around  Hod  Hill 
are  of  unusual  extent  and  interest.  Fortunately  they  have  found  a  pre- 
server in  Mr.  Burden  of  Blandford,  who  has  spared  no  trouble  or  expense 
in  collecting  and  arranging  them.  They  include  arms,  armour,  imple- 
ments of  agriculture  and  carpentry,  personal  ornaments,  &c.,  and,  what 
is  especially  remarkable,  all  these  multifarious  articles  are  in  iron,  and 
in  this  metal  are  many  of  the  types  which  were  heretofore  known  only 
in  bronze.  The  coins  are  here  of  especial  value  in  indicating  dates. 
They  commence  with  the  rude  unlettered  silver  of  the  Durotriges,  and, 
with  one  exception,  conclude  with  Claudius.  This  exception  is  a  denarius 
of  Trajan.  In  the  immediate  district  extensive  remains  of  habitations 
have  been  found,  together  with  indications  of  an  iron  manufactory. 
Here,  again,  coins  are  of  importance.  Those  found  in  this  locality  are 
of  the  Constantine  family,  proving  the  existence  of  a  Romano-British 
population  long  after  the  castra  had  been  abandoned. 

By  the  aid  of  personal  investigation,  Mr.  Warne  has  attempted  to 
trace  the  march  of  Vespasian  when,  as  general  of  Claudius,  he  conquered, 
according  to  Suetonius,  duos  validissimas  gentes,  over  twenty  oppida,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight  ;  and  for  the  first  time  the  course  of  the  successful 
commander  is  followed  with  reason  and  credibility.  Mr.  Warue  con- 
siders he  crossed  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Swanage  Bay,  and  thence,  by 
Florus-bury  and  Bin-dun,  towards  Dunium,  the  capital  of  the  Durotriges 
(now  known  as  Maiden  Castle),  to  the  fortresses  called  at  the  present 
day  Conig's  Castle  and  Pyls-dun.  Maiden  Castle  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
stupendous  oppidum  in  the  kingdom.  "  It  occupies  an  area  of  120  acres ; 
is  a  long  irregular  oval,  extending  1 000  yards  from  east  to  west,  with  a 
width  of  500.  The  several  defences  are  adapted  with  much  judgment  to 
the  parts  they  are  intended  to  protect.  Thus,  facing  the  open  plains  on 
the  north  there  are  only  three  tiers  of  ramparts  with  intervening  ditches, 
the  sides  of  the  hill  not  allowing  space  for  more ;  but  to  meet  this  con- 
tingency they  are  of  the  grandest  proportions,  the  valla  measuring  not 
less  than  60  ft.  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  and  so  steep  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  mount  them  otherwise  than  by  an  oblique  ascent.  On  the  south 
there  are  no  fewer  than  five  lines  of  entrenchments,  all  works  of  great 
labour,  yet  bearing  no  comparison  with  those  of  the  opposite  side.  A 
remarkable  fact  here  attracts  our  attention,  namely,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  inner  vallum,  the  others  are  left  in  an  unfinished  state  ; 
and  it  is  strange  that  no  former  observer  should  have  drawn  attention 
The  other  arrangements  of  this  wonderful  example  of  Celtic 
engineering,  the  complex  ramparts,  the  entrances,  &c ,  are  minutely 
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described,  and  a  good  ground  plan  is  added,  without  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  form  a  fair  notion  of  the  structure. 

The  advocates  of  a  Roman  origin  for  Maiden  Castle  seem  never  to 
have  calculated  the  enormous  force  requisite  for  defending  a  camp  of  120 
acres ;  nor  the  necessity  for  such  a  military  concentration.  Although  to 
some  it  may  seem  superfluous,  yet  Mr.  Warne's  remarks  may  be  given 
to  induce  reflection  on  this  general  error  before  adverted  to.  "  In  re- 
spect to  camps,  we  knovy  that  the  Romans  placed  more  confidence  in 
their  legions  than  in  the  strength  of  their  ramparts ;  and  less  in  numbers 
than  in  discipline.  And  so  very  rare  are  the  exceptions  to  this  rule,  that 
a  purely  Roman  camp  may  be  said  to  be  a  parallelogram,  defended  by  a 
single  vallum  and  fosse  of  inconsiderable  strength,  seldom  more,  and  in  every 
instance  wanting  the  capaciousness  of  the  Celtic  camps.  In  this  view, 
then,  we  have  no  analogy  to  guide  us  in  the  opinion  that  Maiden  Castle 
was  a  Roman  camp;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  analogy  lends  the  strongest 
argument  against  it.  The  discovery  of  Roman  remains  in  a  Celtic  camp 
is  a  matter  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  Dorset,  and  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  proof  that  the  work  must  be,  necessarily,  attributed  to  that  people ; 
nor  even  that  it  had  been  occupied  by  them,  though  the  probability 
might  be  in  favour  of  that  conclusion;  it  simply  testifies  to  the  fact  of 
Roman  intercourse  with  their  Celtic  neighbours.  It  is,  moreover,  not 
within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  Vespasian,  in  his  conquest  of  the 
Durotriges,  would  have  constructed  a  camp  of  such  magnitude  and  de- 
fended it  with  such  stupendous  and  elaborate  earthworks.  It  is  mani- 
festly, in  accordance  with  all  systems  of  warfare,  a  defensive  and  not  an 
aggressive  work ;  and  if  it  were  not  constructed  during  the  period  of  the 
Roman  invasions  of  this  country,  it  surely  would  not  have  been  done 
after  that  time,  when  not  only  this  territory  but  the  island  itself  had 
submitted  to  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  arms,  for  then  there  was  no 
internal  enemy  to  dread.  For  these  reasons  it  is  obvious  that  notwith- 
standing the  interesting  discoveries  made  within  the  area  of  the  camp, 
proving  it  to  have  been  for  some  time  inhabited  by  a  mixed  Roman  and 
British  population,  Maiden  Castle  was  in  its  origin  a  Celtic  work,  and  a 
Celtic  work  only." 

This  sound  and  logical  decision  applies  also  to  numerous  similar  works 
throughout  the  kingdom,  which,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Warne,  need 
no  longer  be  misunderstood. 

It  is  difficult  to  extract  from  a  thick  folio  volume  of  descriptions  of 
works  of  such  peculiar  complexity  portions  conveying  a  fan*  notion  of  its 
character  and  value,  because  all  have  their  interest  and  specialties. 
Eggar-Dun  may,  however,  be  mentioned.  It  is  one  of  a  chain  of  fort- 
resses which  were  connected  by  a  trackway,  still  in  part  visible,  which 
include  Maiden  Castle,  Abbot's  Bury,  Powerstock,  Conig's  Castle,  and 
Pyls-Dun.  It  has  a  triple  series  of  ramparts  skilfully  adapted,  as  usual, 
to  meet  the  natural  formation  of  the  hill ;  and  occupies,  including  the 
entrenchments,  over  forty-seven  acres.  Horsley,  like  others  of  the  last 
century,  supposed  Eggar-Dun  to  be  Roman,  and  so  did  Hutchins  and  his 
former  editors.  Conig's  Castle,  in  addition  to  its  interest  as  a  defensive 
Celtic  work,  is  believed  by  Mr.  Warne  to  derive  its  name  from  having 
been  occupied  by  the  Saxon  army  under  Egbert,  when  it  attacked  the 
Danes  at  Charmouth,  which  is  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Conig's 
Castle.  Nettlecombe-Toot  is  remarkable,  not  only  from  peculiar  con- 
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struction,  but  also  for  the  vestiges  of  ancient  occupations  abounding  in 
its  neighbourhood.  These  are  a  circular  enclosure  ;  tumuli,  like  the 
Kentish  Saxon  barrows,  but  as  yet  unexcavated ;  a  dyke,  and  Roman 
remains.  The  etymology  of  the  word  Toot,  or  Teute,  applied  to  this 
and  other  lofty  hills  in  Dorset  and  elsewhere,  closes  the  graphic  and 
suggestive  account  of  Nettlecombe  Camp. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Srrfjaeolosical   Intelligence. 

THE  arrangements  for  the  coming  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  at 
Canterbury  are  progressing  very  satisfactorily.  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  is 
President  of  the  Section  of  "  Antiquities  ;"  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  of  that 
of  "  Architecture  j"  and  the  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Westminster  of 
"  History."  From  each  of  these  Discourses  or  Addresses  are  anticipated, 
and  Memoirs  upon  various  subjects  of  much  interest  are  expected  from 
Mr.  Bloxam,  Mr.  Godfrey  Faussett,  Archdeacon  Harrison,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker,  C.B.,  Canon  Robertson,  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth,  Sir  G.  Scott, 
Rev.  E.  Venables,  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  and  others.  The  Excursions 
will  be  limited  to  East  Kent,  and,  according  to  present  arrangements, 
visits  are  contemplated  to  Dover,  Richborough  and  Sandwich,  Hythe 
and  its  neighbouring  objects  of  interest,  Chilham  Castle  and  Chartham. 
The  temporary  Museum,  for  which  contributions  of  objects  are  solicited, 
will  be  formed  in  the  new  Library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Faussett  and  Mr.  J.  Brent.  Further 
information  respecting  arrangements  for  the  Meeting  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Ranking,  at  16,  New  Burlington  Street. 

By  information  since  supplied,  a  correction  may  be  made  in  the  report 
of  the  very  hospitable  reception  of  the  Institute,  at  Richmond,  in  the 
course  of  the  Ripon  Meeting  last  year  (vol.  xxxi.  p.  402).  On  that 
occasion  the  toast  of  "The  Royal  Archaeological  Institute,"  given  by 
his  Worship  the  Mayor,  was  coupled  with  the  name  of  the  Marquess  of 
Ripon,  President  of  the  Meeting,  who  responded — Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide  acknowledging  that  of  "  The  House  of  Lords." 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  has  just  published  a  very  valuable 
pamphlet  "  On  the  class  of  Rude  Stone  Monuments  which  are  commonly 
called  iu  England  Cromlechs,  and  in  France  Dolmens,  &c."  The  author's 
talent  upon  such  subjects  is  hereditary,  as  the  first  volume  of  the 
"Journal"  testifies.  In  it  (p.  222)  will  be  found  one  of  the  first  articles 
which  led  the  way  to  a  better  understanding  of  these  remarkable  objects 
by  the  father  of  the  present  Rector  of  Wath,  who  assisted  greatly  in  the 
investigations  then  made.  Mr.  Lukis  has  also  "  A  Guide  for  Archaeolo- 
gists to  the  Monuments  of  the  Morbihan"  ready  for  printing,  of  which  a 
French  edition  will  probably  appear  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  by  subscription  the  Materials  collected  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Carthew,  of  East  Dereham,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Institute,  for  the  "History  of  the  Hundred  of  Launditch,  Norfolk." 
The  work  will  be  issued  in  three  parts,  demy  4to,  price  25s.  Subscribers' 
names  will  be  received  by  the  Author,  at  East  Dereham  ;  or  the  Pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Miller  and  Leavins,  Rampant  Horse  Street,  Norwich. 
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A  further  consideration  of  the  painting  of  the  panels  from  Fulbourn, 
lately  acquired  by  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (vol.  xxxi.  p.  421),  leads 
to  the  belief  that  the  Saint  depicted  is  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  She  is 
figured  with  her  bosom  full  of  flowers,  and  her  legend  tells  us  that  she 
was  carrying  out  broken  victuals  for  the  poor  under  her  cloak,  and  being 
questioned  by  her  husband,  she  replied  "flowers;"  and  upon  his 
pulling  open  the  cloak  to  see,  behold  the  scraps  were  turned  to  veritable 
flowers  !  She  is  also  said  to  have  carried  food  to  the  poor  in  a  great  bag  ; 
and  these  particulars  in  her  story  tally  so  well  with  the  flowers  and 
wallet  in  the  painting,  that  they  seem  almost  to  settle  the  identity  of 
the  personage. 

An  amusing  contribution  to  local  antiquarian  lore,  which  will  interest 
all  who  study  provincial  forms  of  speech,  and  may,  possibly,  be  useful  to 
future  writers  on  the  history  of  the  English  language,  has  been  published 
by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Parish,  Vicar  of  Selmeston,  entitled  "  A  Dictionary 
of  the  Sussex  Dialect,  <fec."  JThe  Preface  is  well  written,  giving  examples 
of  the  county  pronunciation,  and  attempting,  not  unsuccessfully,  to" 
account  for  the  introduction  of  foreign  terms  and  phrases  into  the  local 
vernacular.  Mr.  Parish  begs  for  the  further  collaboration  of  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  complete  a  larger 
and  fuller  Dictionary  of  Sussex  speech,  and  has  provided  blank  pages  for 
notes  of  omissions  and  suggestions  to  be  transmitted  to  him. 
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CASTLE-DYKES. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  LU&IS,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Rector  of  Wath. 

CASTLE-DYKES  is  distant  about  3^  miles  from  Ripon,  on 
the  road  to  North  Stainley.  The  field  which  bears  this 
name  is  nearly  quadrangular  in  form,  and  is  situated  on  the 
northern  slope  of  a  gentle  elevation,  and  entrenched  with  a 
fosse  and  double  vallum  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides. 
The  north  side  is  bounded  partly  by  the  present  road,  and 
partly  by  a  swamp,  through  which  a  rivulet  called  "  the 
Light  Water  "  flows,  which  swamp  was,  without  a  doubt,  in 
Roman  days  and  before  the  construction  of  the  present  road, 
a  sufficient  defence  along  the  whole  of  that  side.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  site  of  this  entrenchment  leads  to  the  inquiry 
why  it  should  have  been  selected  for  a  fortification.  It  is 
commanded  and  overlooked  by  higher  ground  on  the  west 
and  north  sides,  and  that  on  the  south-west  side  is  slightly 
above  it.  No  distant  view  can  be  obtained  from  it,  and  no 
trace  exists  of  an  ancient  road  through  it.  The  question  is 
not  easy  of  solution,  because  the  spot  has  no  history  or 
record,  and  there  are  no  traditions  connected  with  it.  If, 
however,  we  consider  its  position  with  respect  to  Roman 
roads  and  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  think  we  shall  find 
one  or  two  things  which  may  lead  us  to  a  conclusion  which, 
if  not  altogether  convincing,  may  be  fairly  presumable.  The 
principal  roads  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  Watling 
Street,  or  the  great  north  road,  which  after  passing  through 
Isurium  (Aldborough)  went  on  to  Cataractonium  (Catterick)  ; 
and  the  road,  connecting  Olicana  (Ilkley)  with  Isurium, 
which  passed  near  to  Ripley.  It  is  supposed  that  vicinal 
ways,  as  short  cuts,  maintained  a  rapid  communication  be- 
tween these  great  diverging  roads  ;  and  the  existence  of 
VOL.  xxxn.  (No.  126).  T 
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villas  and  other  constructions  in  certain  places  within  the 
ano-le  sustained  by  these  roads  seems  not  only  to  confirm  this 
idea,  but  to  point  out  the  directions  of  these  subordinate  ways. 

Before  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  this  question,  it 
will  be  desirable  that  the  foundations  and  some  of  the 
objects  which  have  been  found  should  be  described. 

Down  to  the  year  1866,  when  the  excavations  were  com- 
menced, nothing  was  known  of  the  place  further  than  that  a 
certain  entrenched  field,  situated  in  the  parish  of  North 
Stainley,  and  lying  by  the  roadside  between  the  village  of 
that  name  and  Ripon,  was  called  "  Castle-Dykes,"  but  of  the 
existence  of  solid  foundations  and  of  tesselated  pavements 
beneath  the  turf  there  was  no  suspicion.  The  accompanying 
plans  will  render  the  following  account  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion, and  after  several  matters  of  interest  connected  with 
them  have  been  pointed  out,  I  shall  say  what  I  consider  was 
the  purpose  of  a  fortification  which  is  so  peculiarly  placed. 

The  first  is  a  general  plan  of  the  field,  on  which  the 
positions  of  the  buildings  are  marked;  and  the  second 
represents,  upon  a  larger  scale,  the  foundations  which  have 
been  uncovered — the  second  showing  the  older  works  with 
the  newer  works  super-imposed  upon  them.  Our  latest 
explorations  have  revealed  a  truth  which  at  an  early  period 
of  our  diggings  we  had  no  reason  to  suspect.  We  have 
discovered  that  an  old  set  of  buildings  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire  and  violence,  and  that  a  new  set  has  been  erected 
upon  the  same  site,  though  not  always  upon  exactly  the 
same  foundations. 

That  which  led  to  the  exploration  was  the  discovery,  in 
1866,  of  a  rare  coin,  a  second  brass  of  Manlia  Scantilla,1  in  a 
field  on  the  north  side  of  the  swamp,  of  fragments  of  flanged 
roofing  tiles  in  another  field  on  the  same  side,  and  within  the 
entrenched  enclosure  itself  of  a  tessera  on  a  mole-heap  in 
the  south-west  angle. 

The  first  operation  (March  13,  1866)  was  the  cutting  of  a 
trench  through  the  inner  vallum  and  fosse  near  this  angle, 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  formation.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  fosse  had  been  quarried  to  a  depth  of  7  ft.  out  of  the 
solid  limestone,  and  the  materials  emplo}^ed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  house  walls  which  were  subsequently  met  with. 

1  Wife  of  Didius  Julianus,  a  wealthy       the  Imperial  purple,  and  after  a  reign  of 
but  worthless  merchant,  who  purchased      sixty-six  days  was  put  to  death  A.D.  198. 
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The  total  depth  from  the  summit  of  the  vallum  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fosse  was  17  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  width  from  inner  to 
outer  vallum,  measuring  from  their  highest  points,  was  46  ft. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  wall  had  been  erected  upon  the 
inner  vallum,  which  probably  was  only  palisaded.  Within 
this  angle,  where  a  slight  depression  in  the  surface  of  the 
field  was  observed,  the  next  operation  was  conducted,  and 
the  foundations  of  two  rooms  were  exposed  to  view,  both  of 
which  rooms  had  been  heated  below  their  tesselated  pave- 
ments. The  larger  room  measures  25  ft.  by  21  ft.  6  in. ; 
the  other  16  ft.  6  in.  by  14  ft.  6  in.  In  the  south  wall  of 
the  lesser  room  is  the  furnace  flue,  by  means  of  which  the 
heat  was  conveyed  beneath  its  pavement,  and  a  flue  in  the 
division  wall  conducted  it  to  the  adjoining  room.  The  foun- 
dations of  both  rooms  have  suffered  partial  eradication,  pro- 
bably at  the  hands  of  husbandmen,  who  found  them  ob- 
structing the  plough  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  to  the  same 
cause  may  be  attributed  the  destruction  of  the  beautiful 
tesselated  designs  which  adorned  the  floors.  Two  small 
fragments  of  a  pavement  of  minute  tesserae  indicate  the 
elegance  and  delicacy  of  the  pattern.  A  few  of  the  grit- 
stone pillars  which  had  supported  the  floors  remained  in 
place,  and  their  upper  surfaces  had  been  scored  by  the 
plough.  Thick  grey  flags,  which  had  rested  on  the  pillars 
and  supported  the  concrete  floor-bed,  were  found  ;  and  some 
good  pieces  of  the  pavement,  chiefly  of  the  pattern  which 
formed  the  border,  were  secured.  One  or  two  facts  of  con- 
siderable interest  were  here  brought  to  our  notice.  We 
learnt  that  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  walls  had  been  lined 
with  bundles  of  straw  reeds,  upon  which  the  plaster  had 
been  spread.  Many  pieces  of  stucco  were  found  to  be 
sharply  impressed  by  the  reeds,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  method 
of  tying  the  reeds  together  in  narrow  bands  of  2  in.  wide, 
which  had  probably  been  nailed  side  by  side  to  the  walls. 
Does  this  use  of  straw  bands  indicate  that  the  superstructure 
of  this  villa  was  composed  of  wood  ?  or  were  they  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  heat  from  the  hypocaust 
below  to  permeate  behind  the  stucco,  and  thus  diffuse  genial 
warmth  from  all  sides  of  the  apartment,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  one  of  my  active  fellow-workers'?  It  is  possible 
that  the  latter  supposition  may  be  true,  but  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  method  too  full  of  risk  to  have  been  adopted  by 
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practical  and  experienced  Romans.  It  is  more  probable 
that  this  villa  had  wooden  walls  above  the  ground-level — a 
mode  of  construction  which  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
not  uncommon  in  other  parts  of  Britain.  The  stucco  was 
richly  coloured  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  patterns,  and  some 
of  it  was  decorated  with  stripes,  and  belonged  to  the  border 
of  a  large  panel  or  compartment.  Other  fragments  had  stars 
or  flowers  of  twelve  petals  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour  on  a 
white  ground,  and  also  the  same  device  with  the  colours 
counter-changed. 

Within  the  larger  room,  and  near  to  the  foot  of  the  south 
wall,  two  human  skulls  were  found,  also  some  bone  pins  ; 
together  with  thin  grey  slates,  some  with  the  nail  holes,  and 
others  with  rusty  nails  still  remaining  in  them,  which  had 
covered  the  roofs.  Here  also  were  tiles  bearing  the  impres- 
sion of  a  dog's  feet  and  of  a  child's  hand,  and  part  of  the 
lower  stone  of  a  quern.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1866,  the 
excavations  ceased,  and  were  not  resumed  in  earnest  until 
the  spring  of  1874. 

In  July,  1870,  it  was  suggested  that  search  should  be 
prosecuted  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  field,  where 
the  land  presents  a  level  appearance,  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  on  a  vigorous  exploration,  should  success  attend  us. 
We  were  immediately  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  bath- 
room, marked  No.  3  in  Plan  IL,  and  to  this  fortuitous  incident 
we  are  indebted  for  all  those  subsequent  remarkable  and  in- 
teresting discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  the  course  of 
1874.  It  was  not  possible  to  pursue  the  work  in  July,  1870, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  but  for  the  selection  of  Ripon 
for  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  Congress,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  field  would  have  been  still  further  suspended. 
Making  this  bath-room  our  starting-point,  we  followed  the 
course  of  foundation  and  cross  walls  in  every  direction,  until 
we  had  developed  that  remarkable  plan  of  once  existing 
buildings  of  great  comfort  and  splendour,  which  many  ol 
the  Institute  members,  under  the  leadership  of  their  noble 
President,  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  in  July  last. 

The  Plan,  No.  II,  shows  that  there  have  been  two  blocks 
of  building,  separated  by  a  narrow  street,  passage,  or  road- 
way, which  runs  nearly  north  and  south.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  street,  in  a  direction  westwards,  there  was  a 
long  range  of  rooms,  which  have  been  reduced  to  such  a  state 
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of  ruin  tliat  it  is  hardly  possible  to  divine  the  uses  to  which 
they  have  been  applied ;  but  on  the  east  side  we  have  met 
with  a  series  which  are  so  well  denned  that  their  uses  are 
palpable.  So  many  alterations,  however,  have  been  made  in 
the  original  arrangements  during  the  lengthened  period  of 
the  Roman  occupation,  that  it  has  required  some  discrimi- 
nating care  and  very  close  observation,  as  the  excavations 
have  proceeded,  to  analyse  and  unravel  their  history.  Three 
alterations  are  traceable,  and  these  probably  took  place  after 
no  considerable  intervals  of  time.  The  first  room  (No.  12) 
to  which  we  were  led  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  a 
kind  of  entrance  hall,  18  ft.  by  9  ft.,  which  was  paved  with 
coarse  black  and  red  tessera,  the  only  attempt  at  ornamen- 
tation being  a  circle  or  ring,  2  ft.  in  diameter  and  4  in. 
wide,  composed  of  black  cubes,  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
At  the  north  end  of  this  apartment  is  a  recess,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  not  apparent  until  the  mutilated  floor  was 
broken  through  by  us  more  from  curiosity  than  any  other 
motive.  It  was  then  ascertained  that  this  floor  belonged  to 
the  period  of  the  second  occupation,  and  that  a  cemented 
bath,  having  a  seat  7^  in.  wide,  running  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  south  side,  and  a  flue  tile  for  a  drain  at  the 
east  end,  had  been  filled  up  and  paved  with  black  and  red 
tesserae  indiscriminately  put  together  to  match  the  rest  of 
the  apartment.  This  alteration  took  place  at  a  time  when, 
it  is  probable,  more  ample  and  luxurious  bath-rooms  were 
provided  elsewhere.  To  what  use  the  large  apartment  was 
applied  when  the  bath  in  the  recess  existed,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  It  may  have  been  an  ante-chamber  in  which 
the  bathers  walked  and  dried  themselves,  .and  as  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  means  for  warming  the  bath  and 
the  apartment,  it  is  possible  that  the  later  Romans  may 
have  discontinued  the  use  of  the  cold,  and  adopted  the  more 
luxurious  warm  bath,  as  being  better  suited  to  the  climate 
of  North  Yorkshire. 

In  the  north-east  angle  of  the  apartment  at  Q  was  found 
beneath  the  secondary  floor,  an  ancient  drain  which  passed 
through  the  external  wall  to  a  large  well-constructed  tank 
on  the  outside  of  the  bath,  and  below  its  level.  Into  this 
tank  the  bath  was  also  drained,  and  it  appears  to  be  pro- 
bable that  when  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  was  discontinued, 
the  tank  was  filled  in.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  em- 
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ployment  of  a  tank  for  a  draining  purpose,  because  the 
situation  of  the  bath,  close  to  the  running  stream,  rendered 
such  an  adjunct  unnecessary. 

The  notable  discovery  of  a  skeleton  in  this  large  apart- 
ment, in  an  attitude  indicating  that  no  disturbance  of  the 
spot  had  occurred  since  the  individual  was  slain,  proves  in 
the  clearest  manner  the  periods  to  which  the  bath  and  the 
pavement  respectively  belong.  An  account  of  this  discovery 
will  be  given  presently. 

On  the  street  side,  and  close  to  the  recess,  a  blocked-up 
doorway  was  found ;  and  in  the  south,  as  well  as  at  the 
south  end  of  the  east  walls,  there  is  a  doorway.  The  latter 
opens  into  a  room,  No.  13,  10  ft.  8  in.  square,  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  which,  (where  a  skeleton  of  a  young 
person  was  found,)  there  is  an  ancient  walled-up  hot-air 
flue,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  east  wall,  a  more  recent  flue. 
This  alteration  of  the  flues  was  perhaps  effected  when  the 
adjoining  room  (12)  was  altered.  The  bases  and  portions 
of  the  hypocaust  pillars  remained  in  situ,  and  a  large 
fragment  (6  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.)  of  the  stone  vault,  with 
which  this  room  had  been  covered,  was  found,  in  falling, 
to  have  crushed  and  overturned  some  of  the  pillars,  and 
wholly  obscured  the  flue.  For  some  undefined  purpose,  a 
step  down  from  the  doorway  had  been  added.  In  the  south 
jamb  of  this  doorway,  near  the  floor  level,  we  found  two 
small  square  recesses  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin 
partition  of  cement.  They  were  about  6  in.  at  the  openings, 
and  8  in.  deep,  and  looked  as  though  they  might  have  been 
places  for  secreting  objects  of  value. 

The  second  doorway,  mentioned  above,  opens  into  a  pas- 
sage marked  ]4in  plan,  paved  with  coarse  tesserso,  which 
to  the  left  conducted  to  a  steam  bath-room,  No.  15,  to  which 
a  small  reservoir  was  attached,  and  also  to  two  rooms, 
Nos.  16  and  17,  southwards,  at  the  further  extremity  of 
which  was  another  steam-bath,  with  a  small  seat  near  the 
eastern  end  for  the  occupant. 

Outside  the  south  wall  of  this  second  bath  is  the  furnace, 
which  had  a  walled  ash-pit  on  its  west  side.  The  tiles 
covering  this  furnace  were  supported  on  two  stout  iron  bars. 
It  was  from  hence  that  the  two  adjoining  rooms,  as  well  as 
the  passage  beyond,  were  heated.  The  first  steam  bath  had 
its  own  furnace.  The  successive  alterations,  or  three  periods 
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of  occupation  of  these  apartments,  are  very  clearly  indicated. 
That  which  I  have  designated  a  passage  (No.  14),  and  which 
when  serving  as  a  passage  belonged  to  the  third  period,  was 
previously  a  bath,  whose  floor  was  supported  on  hypocaust 
pillars.  It  was  found  to  be  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion when  the  mutilated  tesselated  pavement  which  con- 
cealed it  was  removed.  Bath-room  No.  15,  was  in  the  first 
period  a  small  apartment  7  ft.  long  by  5  ft.  3  in.  wide,  whose 
walls  were  coated  with  a  coarse  stucco  of  a  faint  pink  colour, 
and  it  had  a  large  doorway,  3  ft.  9  in.  wide  on  the  south 
side,  and  another  small  room  beyond.  It  was  afterwards 
(second  period)  converted  into  a  hot-water  bath,  resting  on 
hypocaust  pillars,  and  having  an  open  drain  across  the  sill 
of  the  doorway  on  the  west  side,  which  conducted  the  water 
into  the  adjoining  bath,  and  a  hot-air  flue  through  the  east 
wall.  At  a  later  date  (third  period),  a  sweating-bath  was 
constructed  upon  it,  and  a  service  reservoir  or  cistern  was 
placed  over  the  furnace  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
ancient  doorway  and  second  small  room. 

Again,  room  No.  16  was  first  of  all  a  hot- water  bath  sup- 
ported on  pillars,  and  had  a  broad  seat,  large  fragments  of 
which  were  found  among  the  pillars,  and  it  was  afterwards 
(third  period)  made  into  a  dressing-room. 

Room  No.  17  appears  to  have  been  in  the  first  instance  a 
dressing-room,  and  to  have  served  later  as  an  ante-room  to 
the  bath  which  was  made  at  the  end  of  it.  This  bath  was 
constructed  with  old  materials,  viz.,  fragments  of  flanged 
roofing  tiles,  flue  tiles,  and  square  and  round  tiles,  such  as 
were  used  in  the  hypocaust  pillars.  The  evidence  of  the 
three  periods  is  further  strengthened  by  the  wall-plaster, 
which  consists  of  three  layers,  each  being  coloured  with  a 
different  pattern.  The  first  or  lowest  layer  is  of  a  rich 
maroon  ground,  with  a  broad  border  of  yellow,  green,  white, 
and  ultramarine  stripes.  The  second  layer  is  of  a  pea-green 
colour,  with  a  border  of  yellow,  white,  and  maroon  stripes. 
The  third  has  a  white  ground,  with  black  and  scarlet  stripes 
for  its  border.  We  have  also  found  other  patterns,  such  as 
a  light  slate  ground  with  white  and  black,  yellow  and  red 
splashes,  a  white  ground  with  a  brown  chequered  pattern  ; 
and  a  dark  slate  ground,  on  which  is  a  conventional  leaf 
design  of  a  bluish  colour,  &c. 

The   amount   of  wall-plaster  we   have  found  is  excep- 
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tionally  large,  and  the  successive  layers  a  fact  of  some 
importance.  The  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth,  Rector  of  Wring- 
ton,  near  Bristol,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute,  who  has 
had  much  experience  as  an  explorer  of  ancient  Roman 
dwellings,  wrote  to  me  in  June  last  in  these  terms  respecting 
the  layers  of  plaster  at  Castle-Dykes  : — "  It  is  a  very  inte- 
resting discovery,  and  shows  that  the  villa  must  have  been 
long  inhabited.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  it  in 
those  I  have  explored,  nor  have  I  heard  that  anyone  else 
has  observed  it.  It  would  be  well  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Joyce,  of  Stratfieldsaye,  and  inquire  if  he  has  noticed 
any  similar  instance.  He  has  found  many  examples  of  wall- 
plaster  at  Silchester."  From  Mr.  Joyce,  to  whom  I  wrote,  I 
received  the  following  reply : — "  The  amount  of  wall-plaster, 
as  compared  with  the  number  and  area  of  rooms  uncovered 
at  Silchester,  is  smaller  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Very  little  has  been  found  adhering  to  the  walls,  and  the 
pieces  dug  up  have  mostly  broken  away  in  alterations  by 
the  Romans  themselves,  and  been  shot  with  other  rubbish 
to  level  up  for  the  preparation  before  laying  the  floor  in 
cement.  I  can  recall  one  clear  example  of  such  a  piece 
showing  on  fracture  a  layer  upon  layer,  (surface  a  pale 
turquoise  blue  upon  a  deep  red,)  but  there  is  hardly  any 
pattern  upon  the  fragments  we  have  found,  and  such  as 
there  is  appears  to  be  very  simple  lines  or  sprinkled  dots. 
I  am  not  aware  whether  you  know  how  curiously  one  of  the 
Silchester  houses  illustrates  the  carrying  on  of  ancient  works 
over  others  more  ancient.  We  have  there  in  one  instance  a 
series  of  three  distinct  dates  of  alterations,  one  over  the 
other,  and  each  perfectly  separable  from  the  rest.  I  refer 
to  mason  work  in  walls,  not  plaster.  Our  work  at  Silchester 
rarely  has  any  squared  or  dressed  stone  in  it ;  and  if  any  it 
is  apparently  chopped  into  shape  with  an  axe." 

In  the  walled-up  flue  of  room  No.  13,  was  found  an  iron 
tool  which  would  be  well  adapted  for  roughing  the  wall 
plaster  to  prepare  it  for  receiving  a  fresh  layer.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  short  pick-hammer,  which  has  one  end  pointed, 
and  the  other  end  broad  and  sharp. 

Plan  No.  II.  shows  the  foundations  just  described,  and  in 
a  lighter  tint  those  of  a  newer  set  of  buildings  which  exhibit 
a  different  arrangement  of  rooms.  For  some  reason,  at 
present  unexplained,  the  narrow  street  was  stopped,  which 
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may  have  been  done  at  the  time  when  the  fresh  system  of 
bath-roorns  was  adopted.2 

It  was  only  by  degrees,  and  as  the  excavations  ad- 
vanced, that  we  came  to  learn  that  a  new  set  of  buildings 
had  been  erected ;  for  although  I  have  described  the  eastern 
block  of  apartments  first,  where  the  alterations  are  very 
manifest,  it  was  our  most  recent  discovery.  In  that  series 
of  rooms  the  walls  had  probably  been  nearly  all  left  standing, 
whereas  in  the  western  range  they  must  have  been  wholly 
demolished,  or,  if  constructed  of  wood,  as  is  not  unlikely, 
entirely  consumed  by  fire.  That  portion  of  the  eastern 
block,  which  alone  was  thrown  down,  and  never  rebuilt, 
consists  of  rooms  12  and  13.  And  we  gradually  acquired 
this  knowledge  in  this  way.  We  first  noticed  that  there 
were  foundations  which  were  laid  upon  a  mass  of  rubbish,  and 
that  under  them  were  wood-ashes,  pieces  of  wall-plaster, 
roofing  tiles,  animal  bones,  potsherds,  oyster-shells,  and  other 
refuse,  clearly  indicating  a  previous  occupation  of  the  site. 
As  our  work  proceeded,  we  observed  that  the  foundations 
were  not  all  at  the  same  level,  and  that  some  crossed  over 
older  ones.  We  discovered  that  these  later  foundations 
were  sometimes  built  upon  old  floors,  and  that  the  level  of 
the  new  floor-line  was  one  foot  above  that  of  the  old.  To 
this  may  be  attributed  the  preservation  of  the  older  floors, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  newer,  which  unfortunately  came 
within  reach  of  the  plough.  There  is  also  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  the  masonry.  The  newer  walls  are 
less  solid,  are  laid  upon  a  layer  of  cobbles,  and  built  in 
irregular  courses,  the  stones  not  being  always  carefully 
squared  ;  whereas  the  older  walls  are  thicker,  have  a  foun- 
dation course  of  red  sandstone,  and  are  built  with  squared 
stones.  We  perceived  everywhere  traces  of  burning  in  dis- 
coloured stones,  charcoal,  stained  wall-plaster,  &c.,  and  were 
thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  buildings  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  and  violence.  But  in  no  part  were  these 
tokens  more  apparent  than  in  the  room  in  which  the 
skeleton  of  the  unfortunate  Roman  was  found.  As  the 
work  of  excavating  progressed,  a  picture  of  violence,  con- 
flagration, and  at  length  of  bloodshed,  vividly  arose  before 
us.  The  first  indications  were  presented  by  the  large  quan- 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  at  this  period  the  main  entrance  to  the  baths  was  by  the 
door  on  the  north  side. 
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titles  of  wood  ashes  which  over-laid  the  mosaic  pavement. 
Then  the  stucco  still  adhering  to  the  walls  was  found  to  be 
not  only  discoloured  on  the  surface  by  smoke,  but  the  effects 
of  the  conflagration  had  penetrated  into  it  to  a  depth  of 
half  an  inch.  In  many  places  the  pavement  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  falling  of  heavy  stones.  But  when  we 
uncovered  the  human  remains,  their  remarkable  position, 
encased  in  the  debris  of  a  wall  which  had  been  battered 
about  his  ears,  told  the  story  of  the  young  man's  last 
moments  in  the  clearest  language.  It  was  plain  that  he 
had  rushed  out  of  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms,  when  the 
place  was  assaulted,  and  was  seeking  concealment  and  safety 
when  he  received  his  death-blow.  Perhaps  he  was  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  blinding  smoke  which  was  filling  the 
house,  and  was  staggering  along  the  wall  side.  Whatever 
was  the  mental  misery  and  horror  of  his  condition  at  that 
moment,  it  is  evident  that  an  arrow  from  the  hand  of  an 
unseen  enemy  struck  him  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  and 
he  dropped  upon  one  knee,  with  his  hands  raised  to  defend 
his  head.  In  this  position  he  has  been  found  after  a  lapse  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  centuries. 

It  is  almost  always  the  case,  when  human  remains  are 
found  at  a  distance  from  consecrated  ground,  that  traditions 
of  murders  are  immediately  recalled  to  mind  by  gossips  who 
recount  the  horrible  details  with  circumstantial  minuteness,  as 
though  they  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  bloody  deed.  Castle- 
Dykes  has  now  its  gossips  and  a  murder,  the  illusion  of  which 
not  even  the  bronze  armlet  which  was  discovered  under  the 
bones  will  serve  to  dispel.  1  do  not  know  what  they  will  in- 
vent when  they  come  to  learn  that  in  the  adjoining  room  the 
skeleton  of  a  young  person,  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  was 
also  found  ;  that  in  the  larger  of  the  two  rooms  discovered 
in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  field  in  1866,  two  human 
skulls  were  exhumed  ;  that  the  skull-bones  of  an  infant 
were  met  with  in  another  place ;  and  that  the  entire  skeleton 
of  a  second  infant  was  found  outside  the  north  wall  of  room 
No.  12.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  disinterred  two 
collections  of  burnt  human  bones  in  the  part  of  the  field 
which  is  west  of  the  building. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  human  remains  and  entire 
skeletons  among  the  debris  of  Roman  houses  in  Britain.  At 
Uriconium  (Wroxeter)  three  skeletons  were  found  in  a  hypo- 
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caust,  one  being  that  of  an  old  man  who  had  died  crouched 
up  in  a  corner.  They  were  probably  fugitives  who  had 
crept  into  this  place  of  concealment  (Brit.  Archseol.  Assoc. 
Journal,  Sept.  1859).  In  another  hypocaust  were  portions 
of  the  skeletons  of  two  young  persons,  and  Mr.  Wright,  who 
describes  their  discovery,  supposes  that  these  terrified  inha- 
bitants must  have  been  stifled  by  the  remains  of  the  hot  air 
in  the  flues,  or  by  the  effects  of  the  conflagration  of  the 
houses.  Here,  at  Castle-Dykes,  we  found  in  the  hypocausts 
the  entire  skeletons  of  two  lambs  or  goat  kids,  who  had  no 
doubt  sought  a  place  of  refuge  when  terrified  by  the  din  of 
war  and  the  blazing  houses,  and  had  rushed  into  the  furnace 
openings.  The  poor  little  animals  penetrated  the  flues  to  their 
extreme  limits,  in  one  case  to  the  far  corner  of  a  third 
room. 

The  unusually  large  number  of  bath-rooms  is  remarkable, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  do  not  all  belong  to 
the  same  date.  As  many  as  seven  have  been  uncovered,  of 
which  number  not  more  than  three  probably  were  in  use  at 
one  time.  No  channel  for  conducting  the  water  into  them 
has  been  discovered,  so  that  buckets  or  other  vessels  must 
have  been  used  for  filling  them.  The  walls  and  floors  of  all 
the  baths  were  coated  with  red  stucco,  and  in  three  in- 
stances there  ran  round  the  floors  a  moulding  of  plaster  for 
rendering  them  water-tight.  In  two  instances  flue-tiles  were 
used  to  convey  the  heat  behind  the  wall-plaster  ;  and  in  five 
instances  we  have  found  drains  in  connection  with  the  baths. 
Two  are  formed  of  stucco,  one  is  of  lead,  a  fourth  is  an  ordi- 
nary flue-tile  fixed  vertically  in  the  floor,  and  the  fifth  is 
formed  of  inverted  ridge-tiles. 

The  manufacture  of  tiles  for  various  purposes  appears  to 
have  been  brought  to  great  perfection  by  the  Romans.  In 
whatever  part  of  the  country  they  are  met  with,  they  are 
equally  good.  The  samples  from  Castle-Dykes  are  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  There  are  square  tiles  of  many 
different  sizes,  as  well  as  round  ones,  which  were  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  hypocausts ;  and  there  are  others 
which  were  made  for  flues,  roofs  and  ridges.  Some  of  the 
square  tiles  are  of  a  large  size,  and  one  in  particular  which 
supported  a  cistern  is  24  in.  square.  The  cemented  floors 
rest  upon  tiles  which  are  generally  about  20  in.  square. 
The  tile-maker,  besides  leaving  other  marks,  which  shall  be 
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mentioned  presently,  lias  let  us  know  what  sort  of  tool  he 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  flue-tiles ;  almost  every 
one  bears  the  impression  of  such  a  tool  on  the  inside,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  it  was  used. 
The  impression  closely  resembles  that  which  a  laundress's 
flat-iron  would  make  if  it  were  studded  with  nails.  It  was 
no  doubt  made  of  wood,  and  perhaps  was  very  like  a  flat- 
iron  ;  witli  it  the  moist  clay  was  held  down  while  the  edges 
were  turned  over  into  the  required  form.  The  small  tiles 
(7  or  8  in.  square)  employed  in  the  pillars,  were  specially 
manufactured  for  this  purpose,  and  at  each  angle  there  is  a 
depression  made  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  receive  a  dab 
of  soft  clay  to  enable  the  tile  to  lie  evenly  and  firmly  in  its 
place.  We  found  the  intervening  clay  in  most  cases  still 
moist  and  soft.  We  have  searched  in  vain  hitherto  for  a 
tile  inscribed  with  the  Legion  whose  soldiers  were  quartered 
here.  If  one  had  been  found,  it  would  unquestionably  have 
given  us  much  satisfaction  ;  and  yet  I  do  not  think  that  a 
tile  stamped  with  the  Ninth  Spanish  Legion,  such  as  was 
found  at  Isurium  (Aldborough),  would  yield  so  lively  an 
interest  as  certain  tiles  we  have  met  with  which  have  been 
accidentally  stamped  by  other  hands  and  other  feet.  These 
tiles  open  out  a  picture  of  the  domestic  surroundings  of  a 
Roman  tile-maker  which  is  intensely  interesting ;  we  now 
know  the  size  of  the  feet  of  some  members  of  his  household, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  nails  on  the  soles  of  their  shoes 
or  sandals.  We  know  also  that  they  took  off  their  shoes 
and  laid  them  on  the  newly-made  tiles,  and  walked  bare- 
footed. It  may  be  that  the  clay  was  kneaded  with  naked 
feet.  We  have  found  six  separate  impressions  of  shoes, 
three  while  on  the  foot  and  three  when  taken  off.  We  learn 
further  that  his  little  child  of  five  or  six  years  old  (foot 
measures  6^  in.)  played  in  the  drying-ground  of  the  tile-yard, 
and  left  the  impressions  of  its  hand  and  bare  feet  on  the  soft 
clay.  On  one  occasion  it  was  accompanied  by  its  mother 
or  elder  sister  (the  foot-mark  measures  8^  in.).  The  manu- 
facturer owned  an  old  sow  and  a  litter  of  pigs,  as  well  as 
sheep  or  goats  with  lambs  or  kids,  and  they  too  strayed  into 
the  same  yard  and  have  immortalized  themselves.  It  is 
probable  that  the  dismayed  tile-maker  dispersed  the  motley 
crew  with  the  help  of  his  dogs,  for  they  have  not  omitted  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  others.  There  are  evidences  of 
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more  thnn  one  kind  of  dog,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  flight  of 
pigs  and  sheep  and  of  the  pursuing  dogs  is  distinctly  indi- 
cated. To  crown  all,  another  member  of  the  household, 
during  an  amatory  excursion  under  cover  of  night,  was  un- 
able to  distinguish  soft  from  hard  tiles  until  it  was  too  late, 
and  so  pussey  has  also  left  the  prints  of  two  feet.  One  more 
fact  has  to  be  mentioned,  viz.,  that  the  weather  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  when  these  tiles  were  made  was  showery,  and 
that  heavy  rain-drops  were  falling  when  the  old  sow  and 
her  litter  were  at  large  on  that  ground. 

In  London  excavations,  and  in  the  Thames,  shoes  have 
been  found,  so  that  their  true  form  has  been  ascertained 
from  actual  examples.  They  were  formed  of  four  layers  of 
leather  held  together,  as  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  in  his  "  Roman 
London,"  describes  them,  without  any  appearance  of  stitch- 
ing, by  nails,  clenched  on  the  inside  of  the  sole.  The  nails 
have  broad  heads,  and  are  placed  in  a  single  row  round  the 
edge,  five  rows  in  the  broadest  part  and  three  at  the  heel  ; 
and  sometimes  they  are  more  thickly  set.  The  upper  part 
of  the  shoe  was  formed  out  of  one  piece  of  leather,  which 
was  cut  or  punched  into  elegant  patterns,  and  looped  to 
receive  strings  for  drawing  it  tight  over  the  foot.  Most  of  the 
London  shoes  are  of  small  size,  and  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  youths  or  women.  Some  are  from  eleven  to  thirteen 
inches  in  length,  and  were  men's  ;  and  all  appear  to  have  been 
nailed.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  likewise  says  that  in  every  in- 
stance the  shoes  were  made  right  and  left.  The  discoveries 
at  Castle-Dykes  illustrate  his  description  in  two  particulars. 
Istly,  in  the  fact  that  they  were  made  right  and  left,  and, 
2dly,  that  they  were  well  studded  with  nails.  Two  of  our 
tiles  show  a  right  and  left  shoe,  a  third  is  too  fragmentary 
to  show  the  form  ;  and  in  two  other  instances  where  the 
sandals  have  been  taken  off  and  laid  on  the  soft  clay,  the 
form  of  the  left  foot  is  traceable.  The  arrangement  of  the 
nails  is  very  well  marked.  Round  the  edge  of  the  sole  there 
is  generally  a  double  row,  strengthened  by  a  third  row  in 
the  broadest  part,  where  there  is  also  a  diamond-shaped 
pattern  with  one  nail  in  the  centre,  and  a  similar  device  at 
the  heel.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  nail  heads 
are  not  of  a  large  size,  except  in  the  case  of  one  shoe,  and 
their  size  and  irregularity  and  the  general  clumsy  form  of  sole, 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  worn  by  a  common  labourer. 
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The  tile-impressions  are  instructive  in  another  particular, 
as  supplying  us  with  information  respecting  the  breed  of 
•animals  kept  by  the  Romans.  The  sheep  must  have  been  of 
the  moor  breed,  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  in  North 
Yorkshire,  small  and  horned.  A  farmer,  who  resides  in 
Melmerby,  one  of  the  townships  of  the  parish,  where  he  has 
a  brick-field,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  able  to  pre- 
vent his  sheep  from  straying  into  the  drying  ground,  than 
the  Roman  tile-maker.  When  a  load  of  bricks  was  brought 
from  thence  to  my  church,  in  October  last,  I  spied  a  brick 
bearing  the  impressions  of  the  foot  of  a  sheep ;  and  it  is  curious 
that  they  resemble  some  from  Castle-Dykes,  as  closely,  both 
in  size  and  position,  as  if  they  had  been  made  by  the  same 
animal.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  if  this  gentleman 
of  Wath  parish  had  any  moor  sheep  when  these  bricks  were 
in  making,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  had.  He  informs 
me  that  the  bricks  were  made  three  years  ago,  and  he  has 
forgotten,  but  he  says  that  he  has  known  lambs  to  stray  into 
the  ground  and  walk  over  the  soft  bricks.  At  all  events,  the 
Roman  sheep  cannot  have  been  of  a  large  kind,  because, 
though  turnips  were  known  to  the  Romans,  sheep  did  not 
then  derive  as  much  benefit  from  that  vegetable  as  they  do 
now-a-days ;  and  in  default  of  turnip-feeding  no  doubt  our 
sheep  would  soon  degenerate. 

As  regards  the  dogs,  I  have  already  remarked  that  there 
are  impressions  made  by  more  than  one  kind.  There  are  some 
clean  marks  which  denote  a  foot  not  covered  with  much  hair, 
and  there  are  others  which  are  hairy.  The  former  are  larger 
than  the  latter.  Professor  Rolleston,  of  Oxford,  informs  me. 
that  the  skulls  of  dogs  of  the  Roman  period  in  his  possession 
are  generally  those  of  small  animals  ;  and  we  have  found 
two  or  three  such  skulls  which  are  small.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  dogs  whose  feet  marks  we  have  found  were  of  a 
large  kind. 

The  older  buildings  were  covered  with  flanged  tiles,  and 
the  newer  with  Fateley  flags. 

The  window  openings  were  probably  small,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  were  glazed.  We  have  picked  up  several 
fragments  of  flat  glass,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  in 
windows.  It  is  Mr.  Wright's  opinion  that  the  windows  at 
Uriconium  were  glazed. 

That  the  buildings  must  have  been  of  considerable  import- 
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ance  is  evident  from  what  has  been  stated,  but  the  presence 
of  bases  of  stone  columns,  resembling  those  which  have  been 
used  at  Aldborough,  and  other  places,  to  adorn  the  fa9ades 
of  temples  and  the  porticos  of  public  buildings  strengthens 
the  opinion  that  Castle-Dykes  was  a  station  of  no  mean 
importance. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  question  why  this  particular  site 
was  selected  for  a  fortified  post.  There  were,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  two  great  military  roads  within  a  short  march  of  the 
place,  viz.,  Watling  Street,  at  a  distance  of  about  4  miles 
east ;  and  at  about  9  miles  south,  the  road  which  united  the 
towns  of  Isurium  and  Olicana,  and  passed  near  to  Ripley. 
Cohorts  of  the  legion  occupying  Olicana  having  to  be  moved 
northwards  to  Cataractonium,  must  have  had  to  undergo  a 
fatiguing  march  of  23  miles  to  Isurium  in  order  to  get  on 
the  great  north  road,  if  a  vicinal  way  or  cross  road  had  not 
been  provided.  The  Roman  generals,  in  the  midst  of  so 
warlike  and  powerful  a  people  as  theBrigantes,  were  not  the 
men  to  waste  precious  time,  and  to  harass  their  soldiers  with 
long  marches ;  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  a  means 
of  communication  was  opened  with  Catterick  by  a  nearer 
way  than  by  Isurium.  The  Royal  Archaeological  Institute 
appears  to  have  anticipated  in  some  measure  the  supposition 
I  wish  to  advance — that  a  short  cut  was  obtained  by  a  road 
which  came  in  this  direction  from  a  point  near  Ripley. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute,  a  map  of  British  and 
Roman  Yorkshire  was  published  some  years  ago,  on  which 
such  a  road  is  marked  ;  but  as  Castle-Dykes  was  not  then 
supposed  to  be  of  much  consequence,  this  vicinal  way,  after 
having  been  brought  by  the  authors  of  the  map  as  far  as 
Aldfield,  west  of  Studley,  was  made  to  take  a  north-westerly 
course  over  Nutwith  Common  (where  camps  exist),  past 
Masham,  and  thence  to  join  another  vicinal  way  about  4 
miles  east  of  Middleham.  In  favour  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  road  from  Ripley  to  Aldfield  there  is  the  evidence  of  sug- 
gestive names  along  its  course,  viz.,  Thornton,  Watling  Carr, 
and  Hardgate  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  vicinal  way 
should  have  been  extended  to  Castle-Dykes,  and  thence 
carried  forward  through  Stainley  to  Well,  where  there  are 
remains  of  a  Roman  settlement,  and  so,  avoiding  Bedale,  in 
a  straight  line  to  Catterick.  If  any  one  will  examine  for 
himself  the  Ordnance  map,  he  will  see  an  existing  road  which 
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follows  this  line.  Another  branch  of  this  road  took  an 
easterly  course  to  a  ford  across  the  River  Yore,  in  the 
direction  of  Norton  Conyers,  then  through  Wath  (Vada)  to 
meet  the  Watling  Street  at  a  point  a  little  beyond  Middleton 
Quernhow.  The  great  importance  of  the  fortified  position 
of  Castle-Dykes  consists  in  its  being  at  the  edge  of  a  marsh, 
the  ford  across  which  it  protected ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  known 
to  very  few  persons,  that  at  Wath  there  are  the  remains  of 
a  fortification  which  is  similarly  situated,  and  which  was 
clearly  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  defending  a  ford 
across  a  very  extensive  marsh.  The  remains  of  a  fosse  and 
double  vallum  may  be  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  church- 
yard. There  may  have  been,  and  there  most  probably  was, 
a  further  reason  for  so  strong  a  position,  and  so  solidly  con- 
structed a  station  as  the  one  we  have  been  considering. 
The  Yore  is  a  very  fordable  river,  especially  in  the  summer ; 
and  it  must  have  been  necessary,  as  well  for  strategical  pur- 
poses as  for  drawing  supplies  of  corn  and  meat,  for  Olicana 
and  Isurium,  from  the  fertile  alluvial  banks  of  the  river 
along  a  considerable  line  of  its  course,  that  there  should  be 
a  series  of  camps  on  both  sides  of  it,  which  camps,  in  fact, 
do  exist,  and  that  there  should  be  no  impediment  to  easy 
and  rapid  communication,  arising  from  swamps,  such  as  the 
one  which  existed  here. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  construction  of  this  post, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  presented  by  foundations 
belonging  to  three  distinct  periods,  and  by  the  three  layers 
of  wall  decorations,  betokens  a  long  occupation  ;  and  that  we 
may  fairly  presume  that  the  importance  of  this  line  of  road 
and  especially  of  this  site  would  be  perceived  as  soon  as  the 
military  settlement  of  Olicana  was  effected.  It  is  also 
conjectured  that  the  early  Roman  forts  had  no  wall,  but  were 
merely  strengthened  with  stockades,  and  we  have  found  no 
trace  of  a  wall  on  any  part  of  the  embankment.  As  then 
Isurium,  Cataractonium,  and  Olicana  were  already  Roman 
towns,  when  Ptolemy  wrote,  A.D.  120,  Castle-Dykes  probably 
sprung  into  existence  soon  after  this  date,  if  not  at  an  earlier 
period. 

I  wish  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  to  express  the 
cordial  thanks  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ripon  Scientific 
Society  for  the  material  assistance  and  encouragement  which 
have  been  given  to  their  explorations  of  this  site  by  a 
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generous  donation  of  20/.  from  the  Royal  Archaeological  In- 
stitute. This  sum,  added  to  that  which  was  then  in  hand, 
enabled  us  to  carry  on  our  work  of  discovery  until  the  severity 
of  the  weather  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter  of 
1874  compelled  us  to  cease.  There  is' still  a  balance  at  our 
command,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  resume  the  work  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  open 
weather.  We  are  confident  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  un- 
explored ground  which  promises  to  reward  our  researches. 
There  are  foundations  which  require  tracing  out  in  several 
directions  ;  and  there  is  the  question  to  be  solved  to  what 
building  the  stone  columns,  whose  bases  we  have  found,  be- 
longed. We  have  yet  to  ascertain  the  exact  site  of  the 
entrance  into  the  fortification,  and  its  guard-rooms ;  and  to 
find  the  cemetery,  for  no  doubt,  during  the  long  occupa- 
tion of  buildings  of  such  extent  and  importance,  there  must 
have  been  many  burials,  probably  of  persons  of  distinction, 
as  well  as  of  those  in  a  lower  social  rank.  There  is  likewise 
good  reason  to  expect  that  buildings  may  be  discovered  on 
the  rising  ground  on  the  north  side,  without  the  camp, 
where  we  have  met  with  fragments  of  flanged  tiles. 

HUMAN  AND  OTHER  BONES  FROM  CASTLE-DYKES,  described 
by  GEO.  ROLLESTON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology, 
Oxford. 

"  The  skull  is  less  perfect  than  one  could  desire,  but 
having  received  such  re-construction  as  it  was  capable  of,  it 
can  be  described  as  follows  : — Taken  together  with  its  lower 
jaw,  and  with,  or  indeed  without,  the  long  and  other  bones 
of  the  trunk  sent  with  it,  it  can  be  confidently  affirmed  to 
have  belonged  to  a  young  strong  man  in  possession  of  the 
comforts  and  also  of  the  culture  of  civilised  life.  The  brain 
case  is  well  filled  out  and  globose,  in  all  its  outlines  ;  the 
upper  jaw  is  orthognathous,  the  lower  well  and  decisively 
formed  ;  the  teeth,  none  of  which  were  lost  before  death,  are 
little  worn,  showing  that  their  owner  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  good  cookery,  and  of  bread  ground  with  good  mill- 
stones. 

"In  technical  language  this  skull  would  be  called  platy- 
cephalic, and  dolicho-cephalic  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  looking 
at  such  a  skull  on  living  shoulders,  one  remarks  its  length 
and  width,  but  notes  that  its  height  is  not  so  remarkable. 

VOL.   XXXII.  X 
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It  is  not  an  uncommon  form  amongst  ourselves  at  the  pre- 
sent day — statesmen  and  scholars  often  have  such  heads  ; 
and  if  I  may,  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  reading  more  MSS., 
refer  to  my  own  paper  on  '  Frilford  and  its  Cemetery/  I 
would  say  that  it  is  a  typical  example  of  a  form  of  cranium 
very  abundant  in  that  cemetery,  and  in  other  Romano- 
British  cemeteries,  and  identical  with  the  form  called 
6  Cimbric/  by  Retzius,  as  cited  at  p.  38  of  that  memoir. 

"  The  stature  of  the  owner  of  these  bones  was  5  ft.  5  in., 
about  the  same  as  an  average  of  modern  men  of  similar 
strength. 

"  The  wound  still  plainly  visible  on  the  left  parietal  must 
have  caused  death  rapidly,  by  the  severance  or  puncture  of 
one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery, 
if  death  was  not  caused  otherwise  even  more  speedily.  The 
outer  table  of  the  skull  let  the  sharp  weapon  pass  through 
it  without  doing  more  than  make  a  hole  sufficiently  large  to 
pass  by,  but  the  inner  table  splintered  away  before  the  point 
of  what  may  have  been  an  arrow,  and  cannot  have  been  any 
thing  much  larger.  There  is  on  the  same  bone  a  curious 
raised  porcellanous  patch  near  the  sagittal  suture ;  this 
was  due  to  some  trifling  morbid  alteration  of  the  scalp, 
probably." 

The  Professor  thus  describes  one  of  the  skulls  found  in  a 
room  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  field  : — "  Frontal,  molar, 
upper  maxillary,  and  temporal  bones  of  an  aged  male  sub- 
ject. The  frontal  is  broad  and  capacious,  having  had  the 
median  suture  persistent,  as  is  rarely  the  case  except  in 
well  developed  skulls  belonging  to  civilised  races.  Many  teeth 
had  been  lost  from  the  upper  jaw  during  life.  I  doubt 
whether  the  temporal  bone  sent  herewith,  really  belonged  to 
the  same  individual  as  the  frontal.  Some  bones  of  an  infant 
have  been  sent  together  with  the  rest. 

"  Of  brute  bones  we  have  those  of  pig  and  ox,  burnt 
and  unburnt,  bones  of  sheep,  young  and  old,  of  horse,  of  dog, 
and  of  red-deer  an  antler  sawn  with  a  good  saw.  We  have 
bones  of  the  common  fowl,  and  the  goose,  and,  most  inter- 
esting of  all,  the  cat — felis  catus  domesticus — an  animal 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  in  their  classical  days,  except 
as  used  by  the  Egyptians,  but  used  by  the  Romans  in  Italy 
and  France  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  our  era." 
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LIST   OF  OBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH   THE  ARRANGEMENT   AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION    OP     THE     HOUSES     AND     OTHER     BUILDINGS,     IN     POSSESSION     OF 

THE  RIPON  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

1.  Roofing  flags   of  micaceous    sandstone,   "  Pateley  flags,"    of   two 
forms. 

2.  Roofing  flanged  tiles  and  ridge  tiles. 

3.  Square  tiles  of  four  sizes  for  the  hypocaust  pillars.     The  smallest, 
8  in.,  for  the  shafts  ;  the  next  size  1  ft.,  for  the  bases  and  capitals  \ 
the  third  size  15  in.,  placed  on  the  cap  ;  and  the  fourth  size  21  in.,  upon 
which  the  concrete  floor  was  laid.     Round  tiles  for  pillars ;  flue  tiles. 

4.  Specimens  of  the  concrete  floors. 

5.  Specimens  of  the  tesselated  pavements. 

6.  Stones  of  peculiar  shape  employed  for  the  floors  or  hypocaust  flues. 

7.  Stone  bases  of  columns. 

8.  Coloured  stucco  from  the  walls,  some  specimens  showing  three  suc- 
cessive decorations  of  the  rooms  ;  and  some  bearing  the  impressions  of 
the  reed  or  straw  bands  upon  which  the  plaster  had  been  spread. 

9.  Iron  nails  and  "["-shaped  stanchions  or  hold-fasts  for  fixing  roof 
tiles,  and  flue  pipes. 

10.  Sixty  tiles  of  various  sizes,  which  had  been  used  in  the  hypo- 
causts,  on  which  are  impressions  of  naked  feet  of  adults  and  children, 
and  of  shoes  or  sandals  showing  patterns  of  the  nails  on  the  soles  j  also 
impressions  of  the  feet  of  dogs,  sheep,  lambs,  pigs,  and  cats. 

11.  Piece  of  lead  drain  pipe. 

OBJECTS  FOR  DOMESTIC  PURPOSES. 

A. — Pottery.  3.  Fragment  of  bracelet. 

1.  Samian    ware — mortaria  of                          C. — Bronze. 
Samian   and   coarse    buff-coloured          1.  Fragments  of  unknown  use. 
ware.  2.  Ring. 

2.  Upchurch  ware.  3.  Handle  of  a  casket. 

3.  Castor  ware.  D. — Iron. 

4.  Red  ware.  1.  Horse-shoes. 

5.  Black  ware.  2.  Link  of  a  chain. 

B. — Glass.  3.  Axe-head  (mason's). 

1.  Flat  or  window  glass.  4.  Hinged  object. 

2.  Portions  of  bottles. 

PERSONAL  ORNAMENTS. 

1.  Hair-pins  of  bone.  4.  Bronze  armlet  (fragment). 

2.  Bone  bodkins  or  needles.  5.  Bronze  tag-end,  with  leather 

3.  Bronze  ring  fibula.  or  piece  of  skin  attached. 

COINS. 

Volusianus,  3d.  brass.  Constantius  Chlorus,  2d.  brass. 

Postumus.  Gallus. 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBJECTS. 

1.  Oyster-shells  in  abundance. 

2.  Cockle-shells,  mussels,  whelk,  &c. 
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3.  Bones  of  ox  (Bos  longifrons),  horse,  pig,  sheep,  lambs,  goose,  fowls, 
dog.     The  crania  of  the  ox  sometimes  bear  marks  of  the  fatal  axe. 

4.  Portions  of  horns  of  red  deer  and  roe. 

5.  Portions  of  bone  showing  marks  of  saw  and  other  tools. 

6.  Legs  of  fighting  cock,  with  natural  spurs. 

7.  Stone  roundels  or  discs  (some  pierced) ;  others  made  of  pottery. 

8.  Touchstone. 

9.  Querns. 

10.  Human  skeletons  of  adults,  young  persons,  and  infants. 


NOTES  ON  NORWICH  CATHEDRAL. 

By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  STEWART. 
(From  Memoranda  by  the  late  Rev.  Professor  Willis.) 

THE    CLOISTERS. 

THE  cloister  of  Norwich  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  cloisters,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  instructive  as  an  architectural  work,  that  has  remained 
to  us. 

In  dimensions  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Salis- 
bury, the  largest  of  our  English  cloisters  ;  and  although  the 
Salisbury  cloister  is  earlier  and  perfectly  uniform  in  design, 
the  Norwich  example  has  the  peculiarly  interesting  charac- 
teristic that  although  the  construction  of  it  occupied  a  space 
of  133  years,  with  occasional  pauses,  yet  the  original  design 
was  so  closely  adhered  to  that  at  first  sight  the  whole 
appears  to  be  the  work  of  one  period,  and  it  is  only  when 
the  details  are  closely  studied  and  compared  together  that 
the  gradual  progress  and  change  of  taste  and  method  that 
was  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  work  can  be  detected. 
For  it  will  then  appear  that  though  the  successive  archi- 
tects endeavoured  and  intended  to  follow  the  original  design, 
and  have  done  so  in  all  the  most  prominent  features,  yet 
that  they  permitted  themselves  to  substitute  many  minor 
details  borrowed  from  the  respective  styles  which  prevailed 
in  their  own  time  for  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  older 
work. 

The  cloister  was  begun  in  1297  and  finished  in  1430 — 
begun,  therefore  in  the  geometrical  half  of  the  Decorated 
style  and  finished  in  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  first 
part  of  the  structure,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
above  remarks,  will  be  found  to  be  a  complete  specimen  of  a 
Decorated  cloister  of  1297,  and  all  the  remainder  of  the 
work  of  a  mixed  design,  in  which  the  original  scheme  pre- 
vails, but  is  more  and  more  transformed  as  we  advance  by 
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the  new  characteristics  which  were  from  time  to  time 
introduced  ;  so  that  these  subsequent  portions  are  not  to 
be  studied  as  pure  examples  of  their  respective  periods, 
but  are  most  valuable  and  curious  for  showing  by  com- 
parisons new  details  and  methods  of  workmanship. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  best  to  describe  the  cloister 
architecturally,  and  then  to  give  the  history  of  the  work 
from  the  rolls  of  accounts  hitherto  unpublished,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral. 

The  cloister  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral : 
it  is  vaulted  throughout  with  stone,  and  has  an  upper  story 
of  apartments  which  were  originally  appropriated  in  various 
ways  to  the  monastic  establishment,  but  are  now  partly 
included  in  the  various  canons'  houses  that  surround  the 
area,  partly  employed  for  the  deposit  of  archives,  and  on  the 
side  next  the  cathedral  are  now  unroofed,  and  therefore 
disused.  Each  compartment  of  the  cloister,  excepting,  of 
course,  the  four  corner  ones,  opens  to  the  central  area,  or 
cloister-garth,  by  a  wide  arch,  the  head  of  which  is  occupied 
by  open  tracery  sustained  by  two  muilions  or  monials  in 
the  form  of  pillars,  with  base,  shaft,  and  capital.  A  bold 
projecting  buttress  separates  each  pair  of  adjacent  compart- 
ments and  sustains  the  thrust  of  the  stone  vault.  The 
angle  buttresses  are  diagonal.  Various  doors  open  as  usual 
from  the  respective  sides  of  the  cloister  wall  to  the  church 
and  to  the  monastic  offices.  The  cloister  wall  itself  being 
the  original  Norman  wall  of  the  first  cloister,  some  of 
these  doors  are  earlier  than  the  foundation  of  the  present 
cloister  ;  but,  to  make  the  description  which  follows  more 
intelligible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  following 
diagram  plan,  in  which  each  compartment  bears  a  number 
for  the  sake  of  reference. 

The  history  of  the  cloister  and  the  changes  of  architec- 
tural style  which  we  are  about  to  trace  concur  in  showing 
that  the  building  was  begun  on  the  east  side  and  proceeded 
along  the  south,  the  west,  and  lastly  the  north. 

The  Tracery.— The  most  obvious  variations  are  to  be 
found  in  the  patterns  of  the  tracery  which  occupy  the  heads 
of  the  arches.  These  patterns  are  exceptions  to  the  above 
remarks,  and  may  be  considered  as  being  independent,  and 
apparently  in  every  case  those  which  belong  especially  to 
the  style  which  prevailed  when  they  happened  to  have 
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been  designed  ;  but  the  form  of  the  arch  in  which  they  are 
placed  is  throughout  the  same  as  in  the  original  design,  and, 
above  all,  the  mullions  are  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
work  single  simple  shafts,  with  round  base,  capital,  and 
abacus,  and  this  circular  abacus,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  design,  contributes  a  character  of  unity 
and  antiquity  to  the  whole.  The  later  cloisters  have  mul- 
lions continuous  with  the  tracery,  resting  on  high  sills,  and 
glazed  so  as  to  convert  the  arches  into  real  windows, 
exactly  resembling  the  ordinary  windows  of  their  time.  Thus 
the  Gloucester,  Lincoln,  Canterbury,  and  other  cloisters 
were  either  glazed  or  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  it,  whereas 
the  Norwich  cloister,  like  that  of  Salisbury,  only  admitted  of 
glazing  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arch,  above  the  mullions  ; 
thus  following  throughout  the  fashion  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  it  was  designed,  instead  of  introducing  that 
of  the  fifteeenth  century,  when  it  was  finished. 
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Fig.  1. 

The  above  plan  shows  that  the  cloister  consists  of  forty- 
nine  compartments,  of  which  the  four  corner  ones  have  of 
course  no  tracery  ;  and  of  the  remainder,  there  are  twelve 
arches  on  the  east  side  and  eleven  on  each  of  the  others. 
The  eastern  tracery  is  geometrical,  and  the  first  lines  of  its 
pattern  are  two  spherical  triangles  resting  on  the  points  of 
the  three  lower  arches.  The  triangles  are  filled  up  with 
three  trefoils  each,  and  the  lower  arches  are  simply  trefoiled. 
The  same  pattern,  with  a  little  variation,  appears  in  com- 
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partment  49,  namely,  the  first  round  the  corner  of  the  north 
walk.  The  tracery  of  the  opposite  compartment,  15  of  the 
south  walk,  has  been  removed  for  the  convenience  of 
bringing  coffins  into  the  cloister-garth  for  burial.  The 
tracery  of  this  compartment  may  have  corresponded  with 
the  others  of  the  south  walk  ;  but  nothing  can  be  said 
about  it  with  any  certainty. 

On  the  south  side  the  patterns  of  the  tracery  are  different 
from  the  east,  and  on  this  side  two  patterns  are  employed 
and  disposed  alternately. 

The  first  lines  of  the  tracery,  i.e.,  the  pattern  formed  by 
the  first  order  of  the  moldings  v&  flowing,  and  there  is  in  this 
respect  very  little  difference  in  the  two  alternate  patterns, 
but  they  differ  entirely  in  the  filling  up  of  these  first  lines 
by  the  subordinate  moldings.  In  the  first  pattern  which 
occupies  the  compartments  17,  19,  21,  23,  25,  the  upper 
spaces  are  filled  up  with  rich  double  foliation  and  the  arch 
heads  below  are  cinque/oiled.  In  the  intermediate  compart- 
ments 16,  18,  20,  22,  24,  the  upper  spaces  are  occupied 
with  subordinate  tracery,  in  the  common  form  of  four  leaves 
disposed  in  a  cruciform  order,  and  having  the  central  cross 
bars  upright  and  horizontal.  The  arch  heads  below  are 
trefoUed. 

On  the  west  side  new  patterns  are  employed,  and,  as  in 
the  south  side,  we  find  two  in  alternate  order.  One  of  these 
which  occupies  28,  30,  &c.,  has  the  same  first  lines  as  the 
southern  pattern,  20,  22,  &c.,  with  a  very  slight  difference. 
The  upper  spaces  have  also  subordinate  tracery  in  a  cruciform 
order,  but  differ  from  the  corresponding  southern  pattern  by 
being  placed  so  that  the  central  cross  bars  lie  diagonally. 
The  arch  heads  below  are  cinque/oiled.  The  alternate 
western  pattern,  27,  &c.,  is  more  geometrical  in  its  character 
than  flowing,  although  it  is  one  that  frequently  occurs  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  Decorated  style,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  chapter-house  at  Wells.  It,  in  fact,  resembles  the  original 
pattern  of  the  eastern  tracery,  supposing  the  lower  sides 
or  base  of  the  spherical  triangles  to  be  omitted. 

The  north  side  presents  to  us  in  the  first  place  two  new 
flowing  patterns  in  compartments  39,  40,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  side  is  occupied  by  two  perpendicular  patterns  dis- 
posed alternately,  and  so  late  in  character  that  many  have 
suspected  them  to  be  the  result  of  a  repair  subsequent  to 
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the  recorded  completion  of  the  cloister  in  1430.  Thus,  the 
lower  arch  heads  are  elliptical,  and  the  first  lines  of  the 
pattern  are  filled  up  with  subordinate  tracery  composed  of 
a  much  greater  number  of  small  rnullions  than  is  usual  until 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. No  record  of  such  repair  has  been  found  in  the 
fabric  rolls,  of  which  a  tolerably  complete  series  exists. 

From  this  review  of  the  tracery  it  appears  that  the  east 
side  is  geometrical,  the  south  and  west  flowing,  and  the 
north  perpendicular. 

The  buttresses  of  the  different  sides  vary  principally  in 
the  molding  of  the  middle  set-off.  On  the  east  side, 
including  the  two  diagonal  buttresses,  this  molding  is 
much  more  complex  than  on  the  south  side,  but  on  the 
west  side,  including  its  diagonal  buttress,  a  much  simpler 
and  later  molding  is  employed,  which  is  carried  round 
the  north  side  also.  The  variations  of  the  small  windows 
above  correspond  with  those  of  the  buttresses.  They  are 
all  single-light  windows.  On  the  east  side  they  are  trefoil 
headed  and  the  cusp  grows  out  of  the  soffit,  as  in  early 
Decorated  work.  On  the  south  side  the  light  is  cinque-foiled 
and  has  two  orders  of  chamfers,  the  inner  one  forming  the 
foliation,  but  on  the  west  and  north,  the  light  being  cinque- 
foiled,  the  outer  chamfer  describes  a  square  over  the  light 
head.  Thus  the  buttresses  and  these  upper  windows  concur 
in  dividing  the  work  of  the  cloister  into  three  parts — (1) 
the  east,  (2)  the  south,  and  (3)  the  west  and  north. 

The  moldings  of  the  great  arches  are  exceedingly  com- 
plex, and  two  patterns  are  employed  in  them  besides  smaller 
variations.  The  first  and  oldest  pattern  is  employed  along 
the  east  walk,  and  also  for  the  adjacent  compartments  of  the 
north  walk  and  the  south  walk,  49  and  15,  thus  showing 
that  these  two  arches  formed  part  of  the  first  portion 
erected.  The  second  pattern,  which  is  rather  simpler  than 
the  first,  is  used  for  the  remainder  of  the  cloister. 

The  variations  in  the  rib  moldings  of  the  vaults  are 
slight  and  unimportant,  the  original  pattern  having  been 
apparently  adhered  to  throughout.  The  vaults  themselves 
are  exceedingly  curious.  They  are  throughout  the  whole 
cloister  of  the  same  plan,  namely,  each  severey  is  nearly  a 
square  ;  and  there  are  transverse  diagonal  and  wall  ribs,  and 
one  tierceron  between  each.  The  longitudinal  and  trans- 
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verse  ridge  ribs  are  not  curved  but  are  perfectly  horizontal. 
The  intersections  of  these  ribs  with  the  ridge  are  covered 
with  a  series  of  most  remarkable  sculptured  bosses,  the 
description  of  which  alone  will  furnish  matter  for  a  most 
curious  essay. 

The  variations  in  the  vaults  are  wrholly  confined  to  the 
curvature  of  the  ribs.  These  variations  formed  the  subject 
of  a  paper  which  was  contributed  to  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  in  1842,  and  which  is  printed  in  the  first  volume 
of  their  transactions.1  They  are  there  examined  at  much 
greater  length  than  would  suit  the  limits  or  style  of  the 
present  history,  but  the  general  results  are  as  follows  : — 

In  every  vault  the  group  of  ribs  that 
spring  off,  diverging  as  they  rise  upwards 
from  the  vaulting  shafts  to  meet  the  ridge, 
forms,  together  with  the  intermediate 
paneling  a  certain  solid,  which  is  termed 
the  "  spandrel  solid  •"  of  the  vault.  Thus, 
in  Fig.  2,  A  B  is  the  group  of  vaulting 
shafts  ;  A  the  abacus,  A  W  half  the  wall 
rig.  2.  rib,  W  D  and  D  D  the  ridge  ribs,  A  D, 

A  D  diagonal  ribs,  A  T  transverse  rib, 
A  t,  A  t,  At,  the  tiercerons.  Then  the  solid  (W  D  D  A) 
which  is  formed  by  this  mass  of  ribs,  and  the  panels  which 
rest  upon  them  is  the  spandrel  solid. 

The  form  of  this  spandrel  solid  has  a  great  influence  upon 
the  character  of  the  vault,  and  it  happens  that  in  the  cloister 
of  Norwich  we  have  a  series  of  these  forms  changing  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  respective  portions,  and  thus 
giving  a  most  valuable  lesson  in  a  part  of  Decorative  archi- 
tecture that  has  been  exceedingly  neglected.  A  walk  round 
the  cloister,  by  bringing  the  various  forms  into  direct 
comparison  with  each  other,  will  at  once  show  how  much 
the  effect  of  the  vault  depends  upon  this  spandrel. 

The  differences  of  form  are  best  shown  by  considering  the 
plan  of  each  spandrel  about  half-way  between  the  abacus 
and  the  ridge  of  the  vault,  as  at  the  level  m  m  of  Fig.  2  ;  but 
in  fact  it  wholly  depends  upon  the  greater  or  less  degrees 
of  curvature  that  are  given  to  the  ribs,  between  their 

^QQf  ^°nst,r"uCti?,n  °Mhe  Vaults       of  Cambridge,  Honorary  Member  of  the 
of  the  Middle  Ages  "  by  R.  Willis,  F.R.S.,       Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
&c.,  Jacksoman  Professor  in  the  University 
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springing  at  the  abacus  and  their  meeting  with  the  ridge 
rib.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  transverse  rib  A  T  is  con- 
siderably curved  in  the  middle,  and  the  diagonal  ribs  A  D 
but  slightly  curved,  the  edges  of  the  solid  will  be  made 
prominent,  and  the  middle  of  it  will  fall  inwards,  so  as  to 
give  to  the  plan  the  form  of  a  hollow-sided  square. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diagonal  ribs  A  D  are  more 
curved  than  the  transverse  rib,  the  plan  will  tend  to  a 
circular  form,  and  by  properly  arranging  the  curvatures  may 
be  made  an  exact  circle. 

In  the  same  way  the  curvatures  of  the  intermediate  ribs 
or  tiercerons  At.,  may  be  managed  so  as  either  to  throw 
them  inwards  in  the  middle  and  thus  give  a  hollow  form  to 
the  sides  of  the  spandrel  solid,  or  by  making  the  curvatures 
less  they  may  be  brought  forward  so  as  to  give  a  round  form 
to  the  spandrel.  All  the  varieties  may  be  seen,  in  order,  in 
passing  round  the  cloister  from  the  oldest  portions  in  the 
east  walk  to  the  newest  in  the  north  walk. 


Fig.  3. 

These  figures  represent  the  different  plans  of  the  solids 
taken  half  way  up,  as  at  m  m  of  Fig.  2,  and  each  from  a 
different  walk  of  the  cloister.  E  is  the  plan  in  the  five 
central  compartments,  6  ...  10,  of  the  east  walk.  In 
these  the  diagonal  rib  A  D  is  brought  very  prominently 
forward  and  the  neighbouring  tiercerons  thrown  back,  so  as 
to  give  a  sharp-edged  effect  to  the  form  of  the  solid,  and 
also  to  throw  the  transverse  rib  A  T  forward,  but  the  whole 
plan  is  included  within  a  double  square,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines.  In  the  remaining  compartments  of  the  east 
walk  and  in  the  south  side,  fig.  S,  the  tiercerons  advance 
beyond  the  square  form  so  as  to  diminish  the  sharp-edged 
effect  of  the  solid.  But  in  the  west  walk,  fig.  "W,  and 
still  more  in  the  north  walk,  the  curvatures  of  the  ribs  are 
so  managed  as  to  give  to  no  one  a  greater  prominence 
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than  to  another,  and  so  to  approach  to  the  circular  or  fan- 
shaped  vault. 

Some  of  the  springing  ribs,  especially  on  the  north  side, 
appear  to  have  been  altered  so  as  to  show  that  the  lower 
or  solid  portion  immediately  above  the  abacus  has  probably 
been  erected  some  years  before  the  separate  ribs  above  were 
completed,  as  often  happened. 

Unfortunately  the  stone  of  which  the  entire  cloister  is 
built  is  of  the  most  perishing  nature,  and  great  part  of  it 
has  been  restored  and  rebuilt,  and  much  of  it  patched  with 
cement  and  anticorrosive  paint,  by  which  the  profiles  of 
mouldings  and  curvatures  have  been  sadly  damaged.  These 
repairs  have  very  seriously  affected  the  decorations  of  the 
walls  of  the  cloister,  which  appear  to  have  been  in  many  places 
ornamented  with  arches,  tabernacles,  &c.,  that  are  now  filled 
up  and  obliterated.  There  still  remain,  however,  many 
excellent  doors,  and  an  elaborate  double  lavatory,  which 
occupies  the  compartments  26  and  27  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  west  walk. 

The  doors  occur  in  the  following  order :  first,  the  church 
door  at  the  north  end  of  the  east  walk  of  the  cloister,  in  com- 
partment 1,  is  a  fine  early  Decorated  door,  with  radiating 
tabernacles  in  the  head,  the  peculiar  character  of  which  has 
made  it  a  favourite  subject  for  artists.  It  is  worth  while  to 
remark  that  the  tabernacles  are  not  a  subsequent  addition, 
but  that  they  are  fairly  cut  out  of  the  same  block  of  stone 
as  the  moldings  against  which  they  seem  at  first  sight  to 
have  been  cemented. 

Proceeding  northwards  we  come  to  a  richly-molded 
doorway  in  compartment  6.  Another  very  similar  to  it,  and 
evidently  the  work  of  the  same  mason,  is  in  compartment 
14,  at  the  south  end  of  this  cloister,  and  was  the  door 
which  led  to  the  Infirmary. 

The  Chapter-house,  now  destroyed,  abutted  against  the 
three  middle  compartments  of  the  east  walk,  7,  8,  9,  and 
the  communication  between  the  two  was  formed,  as  usual  in 
Chapter  houses,  by  three  open  arches,  of  which  the  middle 
one  was  the  entrance  and  was  open  to  the  ground,  the 
lateral  ones,  similar  in  every  other  respect  to  the  central 
arch,  were  not  continued  quite  down  to  the  ground  but  had 
sills  like  windows.  These  arches,  when  the  Chapter-house 
was  demolished,  were  walled  up  so  as  to  be  entirely  con- 
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cealed  in  the  inside  of  the  cloister  and  only  visible  on  the 
outside;  but  about  the  year  1850  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
opened  the  arches,  closing  them  merely  with  wire  grating, 


Fig.  4. 


so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  cloister,  and  at  the  same 
time  greatly  embellished  it  by  the  restoration  of  this  prin- 
cipal and  most  important  feature.  The  tracery  of  these 
openings  is  flowing,  and  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  second 
portion  of  the  work,  namely,  the  south  walk,  the  patterns  of 
which  it  resembles. 

There  is  a  neat  door  in  compartment  10,  of  an  earlier 
and  plainer  character  than  the  other  doors  just  described. 

The  south  wall  of  the  cloister  was  also  the  wall  of  the 
Refectory,  and  there  are  indications  against  several  of  the 
compartments  of  the  wall  arches  having  been  more  deeply 
molded  than  the  others.  They  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
sunk  as  monumental  arches  and  subsequently  filled  up. 
This  description  applies  particularly  to  compartments  16  and 
17,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  20,  21,  and  22.  The  last  com- 
partment, 26,  has  the  door  of  the  refectory  in  its  south 
wall,  a  richly-molded  door  with  some  peculiar  details  that 
make  it  well  worth  study,  and  also  of  comparison  with  a 
door  in  the  west  walk,  in  compartment  29,  which  led  to  the 
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Guest-hall.  This  door  has  an  elliptical  head,  but  precisely 
the  same  moldings  as  the  Refectory  door,  so  that  the  two 
are  plainly  the  work  of  the  same  hand. 

The  north  compartment  of  this  walk  has  the  door  of  the 
locutory  in  its  west  wall  and  the  door  of  the  church  in  its 
north  wall.  The  first  is  a  good  example  of  early  Decorated 
work,  the  last  an  excellent  and  elaborate  Perpendicular  door, 
with  tabernacles  and  statues  carried  up  the  jambs  and  over 
the  head. 

Lastly,  the  piers  and  vaulting  shafts  of  the  cloister  must 
be  described. 

These  piers  are,  with  one  exception, 
constructed  through  the  whole  work 
upon  the  system  that  was  nearly  ex- 
ploded when  the  cloister  was  first  de- 
signed. They  consist,  namely,  of  groups 
of  separate  cylindrical  shafts  of  Pur- 
beck  marble,  arranged  round  a  centre 
or  body,  placed  so  as  to  leave  a  small 
space  between  each.  Such  grouped 
piers,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  were 
usually  simulated  by  building  the  whole 
group  in  courses  of  masonry,  shaped  so 
as  to  resemble  such  a  bundle  of  separate 
shafts,  but  in  reality  consisting  of  one 
united  mass,  for  the  appended  shafts 
are  connected  at  the  back  with  the 
body  of  the  pier. 

The  half  piers  or  responds,  which 
are  arranged  along  the  wall  of  the  cloister,  are  constructed 
throughout  as  in  figure  A,  namely,  a  semi-cylindrical  pier  of 
Purbeck  marble  is  built  into  the  wall,  and  around  this  are 
placed  three  detached  pillars  of  the  same  material. 

But  there  are  two  kinds  of  piers  employed  in  the  front 
walls  of  the  cloister,  or  rather  in  the  support  of  the  range  of 
traceried  arches  which  composes  the  front  boundary  next  to 
the  cloister  garth.  The  left-hand  half  of  figure  B  shows 
the  plan  of  the  first  kind,  which  is  used  along  the  eastern 
side,  and  the  -right-hand  half  shows  the  second  kind  of  pier 
which  is  employed  in  the  remaining  three  sides.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  lies  in  the  lateral  groups  of 
shafts  c,  E,  which  carry  the  traceried  arches.  Each  pier 


Fig.  5. 
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consists  of  a  solid  central  mass  of  masonry,  of  which  the 
part  B  is  formed  into  a  projecting  buttress.  The  back  or 
inner  portion,  next  to  the  cloistered  walk,  has  a  group  of 
four  shafts,  consisting  of  one  central  and  larger  one,  cor- 
responding to  the  semi-shaft  opposite,  and  of  three  small 
ones,  similarly  corresponding  to  the  opposite  ones  ;  and  these 
two  opposite  groups  are  appropriated  to  the  vaulting  ribs. 
On  the  sides  of  the  central  mass  are  grouped  shafts  c,  E, 
which  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  traceried 
arches. 

In  the  east  walk,  including  its  angle  piers  and  two 
adjacent  piers  on  the  north  side,  with  one  on  the  south,  the 
group  consists  of  four  small  Purbeck  shafts  completely  de- 
tached ;  but  in  the  remaining  piers  this  group  is  formed 
merely  of  a  projecting  rib  of  masonry  shaped  into  the  form 
of  a  bundle  of  two  shafts,  and  a  hollow  molding  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  this  being  the  usual  mode  of  constructing 
compound  piers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Decorated  period. 
However,  within  the  cloister  the  ancient  method  of  detached 
shafts  is,  as  already  stated,  retained  even  to  the  last  and 
latest  portion. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  documents  from  which 
we  may  derive  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
cloister. 

In  the  Itinerary  of  William  of  Worcester  there  occurs  a 
passage  which  gives  the  summary  of  this  history.  This 
passage  is  written  in  his  manuscript  in  a  different  hand- 
writing from  his  own,  and  appears  to  have  been  inserted 
upon  a  blank  leaf  by  some  person,  perhaps  after  his  death. 
The  facts  and  dates  which  it  gives  are,  however,  confirmed 
in  many  respects  by  other  documents,  and  it  was  probably 
copied  from  some  register  or  inscription  that  was  formerly 
preserved  at  Norwich,  but  which  has  now  disappeared. 

[Concerning  In  the  year  of  the  Lord  1297,  the  work  of  the  cloister 

the  building  of  of  the  church  of  Norwich  before  the  Chapter-house, 
the  cloister.]  together  with  the  Chapter-house  itself,  was  begun  by 
Master  Ralph  Walpole,  then  Bishop  of  Norwich,  as 
appears  by  a  writing  sculptured  in  a  stone  placed  on  the  west  side  of 
the  cloister,  thus,  Dominus  Radulphus  Walpole  Norvicensis  Episcopus  me 
posuit.  And  also  the  work  of  Richard  Uppehalle,  the  founder  of  the  said 
work,  appears  by  a  writing  sculptured  on  a  stone  placed  on  the  east  side 
of  the  same  cloister,  on  the  north  side  of  the  door  of  the  Chapter-house 
aforesaid,  thus,  Ricardus  Uppehalle  hujus  operis  inceptor  me  posuit.  And 
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there  were  made  by  them  three  severies  (i.  e.,  compartments)  only,  with 
the  Chapter-house.  But  the  residue  towards  the  church,  together  with 
the  door  thereof,  and  towards  the  door  leading  to  the  Infirmary,  and 
from  that  door  to  those  severies  in  which  the  towels  hang  was  made  at 
the  expense  of  Master  John  of  Ely,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  other  friends  ; 
as  well  as  by  the  office  of  Pitancer,  specially  deputed  thereto  by  the 
convent.  But  a  part  on  the  north  side,  in  respect  of  the  wall  next  the 
church  and  the  vaultings,  was  made  at  the  expense  of  710  marks  by 
Master  Henry  of  Wells,  and  of  £20  assigned  and  given  thereto  by  Master 
John  Hankok,  and  also  from  the  said  office  of  Pitancer. 
r~  .  ,  From  where  the  towels  hang,  with  the  door  of  the  Re- 

-ing  the  fectorVj  an(j  the  iavatories,  and  the  door  of  the  Guest-hall, 
ne*J  it  was  made  at  the  expense  of  £100  by  Geoffrey  Symonds, 
Rector  of  Marsh.2  And  from  the  door  of  the  Guest-hall  to  the  entry 
into  the  church,  together  with  that  door,  and  in  respect  of  the  wall  next 
the  said  hall,  and  the  vaulting,  it  was  made  by  the  executors  of  Master 
John  Wakeryng,  formerly  Bishop  of  Norwich.  And  thus  was  completed 
the  work  of  this  most  famous  cloister  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  1430,  in 
the  time  of  Master  William  Alnewyk,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  in  the 
third  year  of  Master  William  Worsted,  Prior  of  the  same  church.  The 
time  from  the  beginning  of  the  work  to  the  end  was  133  years.3 

Cotton  confirms  this  by  stating  that  Wakeryng  finished 
the  cloister  in  stonework  on  the  western  side,  from  the  door 
of  the  Guest-hall:  "J.  Wakeryng  perfecit  claustrum  in 
opere  lapideo  ex  parte  occidentali  ab  hostio  aulae  hospitum." 
Cott.  417. 

A  great  number  of  the  rolls  of  accounts  of  the  various 
offices  of  the  monastery  are  still  preserved  in  the  treasury  of 
Norwich  Cathedral,  and  although  so  many  have  been 
lost,  that  the  series  of  years  is  incomplete,  yet  so  many 
remain,  and  are  in  such  excellent  preservation,  that  very 
few,  if  any,  similar  collections  of  records  can  be  com- 
pared with  them.  The  officers  that  principally  concern  our 
present  purpose  are  the  Sacrist  and  Pitancer :  the  rolls  of 
the  latter  fully  confirm  the  statement  that  the  latter  part  of 
the  cloister  costs  were  paid  and,  indeed,  managed  by  that 

2  The  parish  and  church  of  St.  Mary  Dean  Gardener  is  said  to  have  destroyed 

in  the  Marsh  are  said  to  have  been  in  this  church  in  the  sixteenth  century,  aud 

existence  before  Bishop  Herbert  founded  the  chapel  of   St.  Luke  in  the  cathedral, 

his  cathedral  at  Norwich.     St.  Mary  in  with  a  part  of  the  Procession  path,  was 

the  Marsh  is  still  the  name  of  the  parish  assigned  to  the  parish  in  its  stead  by  the 

of  The  Glose,  and  according  to  tradition  Dean  and  Chapter.     On  the  accession  of 

the  church  stood  on  the  south   side  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Pel- 

The  Lower  Close,  on  a  site  now  occupied  hain,  the  parish  service  was  transferred 

by  a  row  of  red  brick  houses,  in    one  to  the  Bishop's  private  chapel, 

of  which  a    massive  piece   of  wall  yet  3  Translated  ex.  reg.°  1°  fol.   266  b. 

remains. —  [Mem.    by  the    Rev.    Henry  Document  1511  et  fol.  269,  similar  hand- 

Symonds,  formerly  curate  of   St.   Mary  writing  but  not  the  same, 
in  the  Marsh], 
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officer.  The  earliest  remaining  roll  of  the  cloister  work  is 
dated  1289,  and  the  last  Pitancer's  roll  1535,  so  that,  reckon- 
ing one  for  each  year,  there  ought  to  be  247  in  all  ;  but 
unfortunately  only  about  98  remain,  that  is  two -fifths  of  the 
whole,  and  the  losses  are  scattered  pretty  equally  over  the 
series  of  years. 

Similarly,  of  the  Sacrist's  rolls,  the  first  remaining  is  dated 
1271  and  the  last  1535,  and  of  the  265  thus  accounted  for 
only  about  102  remain,  therefore  163  are  lost.  These 
blanks  in  the  series  of  documents  make  it  impossible  to 
recover  a  complete  narrative  of  the  proceedings,  but  wre  shall 
find  a  great  amount  of  curious  information  in  them  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  managed  and 
the  money  raised,  &c. 

In  the  following  analysis  of  the  rolls  that  relate  to  the 
cloister  work,  every  year  will  be  mentioned  .of  which  the 
accounts  remain,  and  the  omitted  years  must  be  understood 
to  be  those  of  which  the  rolls  are  lost,  unless  the  contrary 
is  stated. 

The  first  roll,  1289,  is  the  account  for  that  year  of  W.  de 
Shenysthorpe,  Communarius  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
Chapter-house  was  in  building  and  the  works  under  the 
charge  of  that  officer.  The  receipts  shall  be  examined 
separately  ;  and,  for  the  present,  we  shall  take  the  expendi- 
ture under  the  head  Expenses  factce  circa  capitulum.  There 
are  wages  of  the  workmen,  week  by  week,  from  11  s.  to  25s. 
in  all,  tools  and  so  on  ;  then  comes  the  heading  of  materials, 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  stone  was  bought  at  Caen,  in 
various  sizes,  conveyed  to  great  Yarmouth  in  a  ship,  and 
from  thence  to  the  water-gate  of  the  curia  or  monastic 
enclosure  in  boats,  where  it  was  landed  and  conveyed  to  the 
building.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
history  and  expense  of  conveying  one  load  : — 

"  De  petra  empta  apud  Cain,  [in  denariis]  liberatis  Will'o  de  Augeys 
pro  petra  apud  Cain  xxvj.  s.  viij.  d.  In  ixxx  ij.  Item  in  grossoribus  xl. 
Item  in  post-ell'  xxv.,  It1",  in  ogivis  xlii.,  Itra  in  coyne  de  mensura  Ixxv. 4 
emptis  apud  Cain.  Pro  haulo  navis  de  Cain  usque  Gernemutham  1.  s.  viij.  d. 
In  alleviacione  navis  usque  ad  batellos  ij.  s.  ij.  d.  In  cariagio  de  Ger- 
nemuta  apud  Norvic'  cum  sex  batellis  vij.  s.  ij.  d.  De  porta  usque  ad  mag- 
nam  curiam  ij.  s.  In  aliis  expensis  \]d.  qa.  Summa  iiij.  li.  viij.s.  xc£.  q." 

Several  loads  of  this  kind  are  specified,  and  to  one  of  them 

4  These  four  items  added  together  make  exactly  the  nine  gross  and  two. 
VOL.  XXXII.  Z 
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the  scribe  is  careful  to  append  a  note  that  six  pieces  of  stone 
mentioned  in  the  invoice  were  deficient  :  "  De  parva  coyn 
xix.,  sex  deficiebant  quse  continebantur  in  litera." 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  Sacrist's  rolls  contain  no 
entries  relating  to  the  cloister,  although  they  help  us  mate- 
rially in  respect  to  the  Cathedral  works.  Our  next  infor- 
mation is  in  a  Prior's  roll,  "  Compotus  camere  prioris,"  of 
the  20th  year  of  Prior  Henry  de  Lakenham  (A.D.  1309), 
wherein  III.  14s.  Id.  appear  to  have  been  spent  upon  stone, 
wages,  &c.,  for  the  cloister— 

"  Claustrum  :  pro  ex.  tablemenz  ad  claustrum  xv.  s.  vj.  d.\  Item,  pro 
D,  de  pecia  Ixxv.  s.  ;  Item,  pro  xlvj.  gobez,  xliiij.  s.  ;  Item,  pro  cariagio 
dicte  petre  et  gobez,  x.  s.  ;  Item,  in  stipendiis  cementariorum  et  ferra- 
mentis  eorum,  iij.  L  viij.  s.  vij.  d,  Suinma  xj.  li.  xiiij.  s.  j.  d." 

And  again,  in  the  succeeding  year,  66s.  9d.  for  30  columns 
of  marble  bought  for  the  cloister,  &c.  — 

"  Item,  in  xxx.  columpnis  de  marraor  emptis  ad  claustrum,  Ixvj.  s. 
ix.  d." 

In  1324  the  roll  shows  that  the  offices  of  "Communarius  " 
and  Pitancer  had  been  united  in  one  person,  and  this  ar- 
rangement continues  until  the  year  1505,  when  they  are 
again  given  to  two  different  persons,  and  remain  so  divided 
until  the  Dissolution  ;  but  during  the  whole  of  this  period 
of  the  union  of  the  offices  the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  the  two  offices  are  separately  kept  and 
balanced,  although  usually  written  upon  the  same  roll  of 
parchment. 

In  the  above  year,  1324,  John  de  Wurthstede,  who  was 
both  "Communarius"  and  Pitancer,  accounts  in  the  Pitan- 
cer' s  half  of  his  roll  for  the  expenditure  of  60/.  19s.  2d.  upon 
the  cloister  :  — 

"  Compotus  fratris  Job.  de  Wurtbestede  de  communeria  Norwycen. 
(Micb.  to  Mich,  anno  R.  de  Langele  Prioris  xv.  1324). 

"  Hec  sunt  stipendia  cementariorum  circa  opus  claustri  a  festo  Sancti 
Micbaelis  usque  ad  idem  festum  15  Prioris  R.  Langele. 

"  Wages,  13  mouths,  summa,  xlj.  li.  xvj.  s.  x.  d." 

These  wages  appear  as  a  regular  monthly  item  :  — 

"  Item  mense  primo  xv.  operariis  v.  //.  iij.s.  viij.f/. 
ii°  Ix.s.  xvi.s.    .tf. 
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Expense. 

"  In  tegulis  emptis  pro  opere  claustri,  xviij.  s. 
"  In  xxiij.  columpnis  de  marmore,  xxxiiij.s.  vj.d. 
"  In  xvj.  basibus  de  marmore,  xiij.s.  iiij.t?. 
"  In  j.  mangno  base  de  marmore,  vj.s.  viij.d. 
"  In  j.  base  parvo  et  capitello  et  tribus  columpnis,  iiij.s.  V].d. 
"  In  xxij.  lapidibus  magnis  emptis,  xxvj.s.  viij.d. 
"  In  gobet'  et  quarterium  de  coyn,  xx.s. 
;  In  Ix.  et  v.  gobet',  xxxiij.  s. 
"  In  xviij.  moldepeces,  xxvij.  s. 
"  In  kariagio  lapidum,  ix.s.  iij.d 

XX 

"  In  iiij.  pedibus  lapidum  de  tabulment',  x.s. 

c 

"  In  vij.  coyn  empt',  Ixxviij.s.  ix.d 

c 

"  In  iiij.  de  coyn  et  dim'  empt',  Ivj.s. 
"  In  xl.  gobet'  empt',  xxvj.  s.  viij.  d. 

c 

"  In  iiij.  de  coyn  cum  kariagio,  lij.  s.  ij.  d. 
"  Summa,  xx.  li.  xvj.  s.  vj.  d" 

Amongst  the  minute  expenses  occur  : — 

"  In  tabulis  empt'  pro  cyntres,  xv.  d. 
"  In  percameuo  empto  pro  moldis,  iiij.  d.  o. 

"  .     .  Summa    ornft    expens',   Ixix.  U.    viij.  s.  j.  d.  .     ,  et  sic 

expense  excedunt  recepta,  xiiij.  li.  xviij.  5.  vij.t/." 

In  1325  the  sum  was  521.  8s.  ±d.\ — 

"  Expense  Prioris  R.  de  Langele  (Pitancer's   roll,  1325)  circa  opus 

claustri  : — 
"  Stipendia,  xvij.  II  xiij.  s.  vj.  d. — for  13  months. 

XX 

"  In  iiij.  pedibus  de  ogiv'  emptis,  Iviij.  s.  iiij.  d. 
"  Tabulament,  gobet',  coyn,  etc. 

XX 

"  In  vj.  tabulis  de  estris  emptis,  xvij.  s. 
"  In  j.  batello  pro  calce  et  calyoun  kariando,  xliij.  s.  v.d. 
~"  In  3bus  repagulis  (bolts)  pro  feuestris  claustri,  8s.  6d. 
"  In  expend',  super  murum  infirmarie,  55s.  4d." 

In  1327,  79/.  18*.  6rf.  :— 

"  Expense  Will,  de  Claxtone,  1327  :— 

"  Stipendia,  (of  masons  only,  13  months),  xv.  U.  xiiij.  s.  iiij.  d. 

"  Item,  in  can  delis  et  gres  pro  marmore,  viij.  d. 

"  Item,  in  scafald  pro  marmore  pollicendo,  xij.  s.  vj.  d." 

[The  debt  of  the  previous  year  was  .£20  14s.  2d.  The  expenses, 
wages  of  carpenters  and  plumbers  for  work  done  to  the  cloister  were 
£'2-2  8s.  *  t.l 
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£.      s.     d. 

Wages  of  masons         .        *         ;         .     15     14     4 
Materials        .         .         .         .         •     •     18 

Iron 0     36 

Expenses  of  other  buildings     .         .     . 

Total  expenses 

„     receipts       .  w    -     47 

Deficit  .  32     12     5 


In  1330  the  amount  was  997.  155.  Id.  3g.  The  cloister 
expenses  are  kept  apart  from  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
office,  but  some  of  the  latter  are  accidentally  mixed  with 
them.  The  items  are  either  wages—*,*,  in  1324,  we  find  for 
13  months  the  masons'  wages,  "  Stipendia  cementariorum 
circa  opus  claustri"  4  1/.  10*.  10d.,  or  else  materials  and 
tools.  However,  the  accounts  show  that  the  expenses  had 
been  for  some  years  overrunning  the  receipts,  and  a  debt 
of  591.  1  7*.  Id.,  in  1330,  seems  to  have  induced  a  pause  in 
the  works,  for  we  find  them  in  this  year  selling  some  of 
the  materials. 

"  Pitancer.  Will,   de    Claxtone,   1330.     Item  receptum  per  manus 
fratris  Johannis  de  Wurthestede  et  de  rebus  venditis  :— 
"  Item,  de  petra  vendita  de  Kain,  xxxv.  s.  iij.  d. 
"  Item,  de  vj.  columpnis  parvis  de  rnarmore  venditis,  viij.  *.  vj.a. 
"  Item,  de  lapidibus  pro  basibus  et  capitellis  venditis,  xxvj.  *.  viij.  d. 
"  Item,  de  tribus  batellis  venditis,  ix.  li.  xviij.  *. 
"  Item,  de  veteri  lingno  de  scafald  vendito,  etc. 
"  (In  dorso),  Stipendia,  vj.  li  xix.«.  viij.d. 

(«'  Wages  to  Galtecorf  et  aliis  xiij.s.  vij.  d.  a  month.) 
"  In  j.  parva  batella  empta,  xxvj.s.  viij.d. 
"  In  ij.  batellis  de  novo  factis,  viij.  ft.  v.  *.  iiij.rf. 
"  In  j.  centum  et  dim'  de  coyn  emptis,  xxij.*.  iij.d. 
"  In  iij.  fenestris  lyngneis  pro  claustro,  iij.  s. 
"  In  parvis  barris  pro  fenestris  claustri  vitreis,  xviij.  d. 
"  In  fractura  j.  lyngni  pro  thoalyes,  iiij.rf. 
"  In  tribus  fenestris  lyngneis  pro  almar'  claustri,  xviij.  d. 
(Summa  III.  3s.  " 


In  1336  not  much  work  was  going  on.  Symon  of 
Hetherset  had  given  £5,  and  a  note  is  added  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  promised  to  give  26d.  per  week  to  maintain  one 
mason  during  the  year,  which  would  come  to  £5.  125.  8d., 
and  therefore  he  still  owed  12s.  Sd.  ;  similarly,  John  of 
Bukenhain  had  given  only  71  s.  4</.,  and  therefore  owed 
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4U  4d.     In  1337  the  Pitancer's  roll  contains  only  a  notice 
of  some  slight  repair  to  the  cloister  :— 

"  Pitancer's  Account,  1337.  In  factura  unius  hostij  de  claustro  juxta 
fenestram  in  solanarii  infirmarii  (i.  e.,  the  small  entry  to  the  infirmary)  in 
ememlacione  claustri  ad  hostium  refectorii  et  diversa  loca  claustri  ciim 
bordis  ad  ilia  emptis  per  vices,  ij.  s.  ij.  d." 

In  1339  the  "Communarius"  roll  contains,  amongst  others, 
the  accustomed  heading  "  Compotus  .  .  .  de  opere  claustri 
et  infirmarii  et  inuri  communarie  "...  with  a  receipt  of 
5/.  1  6*.  9%d.,  but  no  great  works  or  expenses  are  inserted  :  — 

"  1339.  Commun',  xiij.  W.  de  Claxton,  Prior." 
After  the  usual  account  follows  :  — 

"  Compotus  fratris  Johannis  de  Wurthestede  de  opere  claustri  et 
Infirmar'  et  muri  communar'  a  festo  S.  Mich,  ad  idem  festum  anno  Will. 
prioris,  xiij. 

"  Recepta,  v.  /.  xvj.  s.  ix.  d.  q. 

(Expense  —  wages. 

Boards,  lead,  and  nails  for  the  Infirmary,  stone,  tiles,  &c.) 

"  iSumma  omnium  expensarum  circa  opus  iufirmarie  et  opus  claustri 
et  muri  Communarie  be  extendunt  ad,  xxi.  li.  vi.  s.  viij.  d. 

"  Et  excedunt  expeusas,  xv.  li.  ix.  s.  x.  d.  q. 

"  Henr.  de  Lakenham.  In  nova  camera  Infirmarie,  —  in  xxx.  co- 
lumpnis  de  marmore  emptis  ad  claustrum,  66s.  9d." 

In  1345,  however,  the  roll  exhibits  symptoms  of  activity. 
£13.  16s.  ±d.  are  paid  for  masons'  wages,  which  with  other 
sums  paid  for  stones,  and  especially  £4.  135.  4o?.  to  "  William 
Burgeys  de  Corf  pro  marmore  ex  conventione,"  make  up  a 
total  sum  of  21/.  135. 


"  Pitancer  1345.  Recepta  ad  opus  claustri  de  domino  prioris  iiij.  li. 
Itm  de  .  .  .  per  maims  supprioris,  ix.  I.  vi.  s.  viij.  d.  Itm  de  dno  Will0  de 
Wyttone,  xij.  li.  Itm  de  dfio  Robto.  de  Elyngham,  xx.s. 

"  Summa,  xxvi.  li.  vj.  s.  iiij.  d. 
"  Wages  of  masons,  etc.,  xiij.  li.  xvj.  5.  iiij.^. 

"...  Petra  empta  .  .  .  (various)  .  .  .  liberat'  Williellmo  Burgeys 
de  Corf  pro  marmore  ex  conventioue,  iiij.  li.  xiij.  s.  iiij.  d.  Summa, 
2U  13s.  5d\.  (Various  entries  for  minute  expenses)—  in  tabulis  emptis 
pro  moldis  et  aliis  iij.  s.  x.  d.  ',  in  j.  ix.  d.  .  .  .in  j.  secura,  iiij.  d. 
.  .  .  in  j.  compas,  xij.d.  .  .  .  in  j.  mol  fabr',  xv.  s.  Itm  m  j. 
ferr.  ad  limaud',  ij.d.  It™  in  xx.  vertivell  et  xx.  hokes  et  bord'  pro 
feuestris  claustri  ex  parte  refectorii  et  in  factura,  vi.  s.  x.  d.  ob.  Itm 
in  vitriis  ad  easdem,  vj.  s.  viij.  d.  Itm  in  ferr.  pro  eisdem,  xviij.  d.  It™ 

in  ij.  par  foft.  iiij.  d. 

"  Summa,  xlix.  s.  viij.  d.  ob. 
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"  Communaria  1345.      Recept'  de  remanente  compotus  anui  prece- 

deutis,  7  IL  19s.  v.  d.  ob.  q. 
de  decimis  ecclesie  deCattoue,  18  /«'.  3<Z.  q. 
de  redditibns  apud  inerliolt  iu  Norwic', 
6s.  Qd. 

"  Omuia  Recepta,  26  li.  6s.  3d. 
"  Pitan.  remaneut'  compoti  precedentis,  9  li  10s.  Sd.  ob.  q." 

The  year  1346  gives  us  a  Pitancer's  roll  containing  a  long 
and  curious  entry  of  cloister  work,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  work,  which  had  evidently  been  suspended  about  1330, 
had  been  resumed  about  1345,  and  was  now  vigorously 
proceeding.  The  loss  of  the  intermediate  rolls  makes  it 
impossible3  to  say  whether  there  was  a  total  pause  during 
these  15  years,  but,  as  the  glimpses  afforded  us  by  the  rolls 
of  1337  and  1339,  give  evidence  that  the  work  was  not 
then  going  on,  such  a  pause  appears  probable:— 

Prior  Simon  (1346). 

"  Recepta  ad  opus  claustri,  £28  6s.  Sd. 

"  Petra  empta — iu  marmore  empto  viz.  ix.  capita  magna  et  bases 
magua,  xvj.  seraibas'  iiij.  lapid'  pro  Gaubes  angl',  gross  xxix.  coluinpne 
longe  polyz  et  parat  in  omnibus,  viij.  doscelez  magne  polyz  j.  doscelet 
magn'  pro  angl'  columpne  parve  pro  fenestris,  etc. 

"  Cc.  et  dim.  quart,  de  koyn  Dubleynz.  skues  angulares,  vij.  ped  de 

Cre«  In  roba  Symonis  Lilye,  xiiij.  s.  ij.  d.     In  roba  Roberti  de  Wyssyng- 

seth,  x.  s.  "••    -, 

"  In  j.  squavyrin  et  j.  putifer'  ij.  d.     In  solipels,  inj.  a, 
"  Prec' j.  capit'j.  bas'  j.  columpn',  5s. 
"  Petra  empta.     In  cc.  de  Kayn  Dubleynz,  x.  s." 

In  1347  and  1349  the  Chapter  documents  show  that  the 
monks  were  carrying  on  the  building  steadily  ;  but  in  the 
records  for  the  years  1351,  1356,  1364,  and  1382  the  "  Opus 
claustri "  does  not  appear,  so  that  the  work  must  have  been 
again  stopped.  There  are  entries  of  sums  of  money  spent 
on  the  cloister  in  rolls  dated  as  late  as  the  year  1480  ;  but 
they  only  show  that  a  few  unimportant  items  had  to  be 
finished  after  the  main  work  of  the  great  cloister  had  come 
to  an  end.  The  marble  pavement  of  the  west  walk  was  not 
laid  down  till  the  year  1452,  nor  was  the  garth  finally 
levelled  till  1435,  but  the  entries  that  appear  in  the 
records  of  the  year  1428  show  that  the  structure  was  then 
practically  complete,  when  James  Woderoffe,  the  freemason, 
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Magister  of  the  work  of  the  great  cloister,  John  Home, 
and  William  Reppys,  the  "  gravour,"  were  finishing  the  keys 
of  the  vault. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Norwich,  in  1578,  the 
north  wall  of  the  cloister  was  painted,  or,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  describes  it,  "  handsomely  beautified."  "  The  north 
wall  of  the  cloister  was  handsomely  beautified  with  the  arms 
of  some  of  the  nobility  in  their  proper  colours,  with  their 
crests,  mantlings,  supporters,  and  the  whole  achievement 
quartered  with  the  several  coats  of  their  matches,  drawn 
very  large  from  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  and  took  up 
about  half  of  the  wall.  .  .  .  They  made  a  very  handsome 
show,  especially  at  that  time  when  the  cloister  windows  were 

painted  unto  the  cross-bars But  in  the  late  times 

when  the  lead  was  faulty  and  the  stonework  decayed  the 
rain  falling  upon  the  wall  washed  them  away.  The  pave- 
ment also  of  the  cloister  on  the  same  side  was  broken  and 
the  stones  taken  away,  a  floor  of  dust  remaining ;  but  that 
side  is  now  handsomely  paved  by  the  beneficence  of  my 
worthy  friend,  William  Burleigh,  Esq." 

Traces  of  colour  may  yet  be  found  on  the  wall ;  but  there 
is  no  fragment  of  the  painted  glass  "  which  hath  been  above 
the  cross-bars."  But  to  return  to  the  summary — 

In  1386  we  find  notices  of  a  "  Gustos  claustri  "  as  well  as 
a  "  Gustos  domorum,"  the  former  of  whom  accounted  for 
the  stone  and  other  materials  for  the  works.  Among  the 
items  of  these  are  two  great  capitals,  24  marble  columns, 
great  and  small,  bars  for  the  windows,  and  work  upon  the 
gutters  In  1388  a  much  larger  amount  than  was  expended 
upon  the  works  was  given  or  bequeathed  for  its  execution.  In 
1389,  1391, 1392,  1394,  and  1399  items  only  for  the  wages  of 
workmen  appear.  In  1404  some  stones  of  marble  were  bought 
for  the  work,  an  iron  grate  for  the  lavatory  bought,  and 
some  repairs  done.  In  1406,  1407,  and  1408  no  expenses 
were  incurred.  In  1411  considerable  sums  were  obtained 
for  the  work,  and  much  stone  purchased  for  its  various  parts. 
In  1413  the  works  appear  to  have  been  actively  carried  on, 
among  the  names  of  the  workmen  appearing  that  of  Bricius 
"  dewcheman."  In  1415,  £30.  9s.  9d.  appear  to  have  been 
expended,  in  which  are  included  21s.  lid.  for  the  cost  of  the 
door  of  the  great  Hall,  12d.  for  the  repair  of  the  glass 
window  above  the  "  plancher-loft,"  and  8d.  for  the  repair  of 
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the  door  of  the  locutory.  In  1417  various  works  were  in 
hand  for  the  repairs  of  windows,  the  roof,  and  dormitory. 
In  1419,  2s.  Id.  were  paid  for  glass  for  one  of  the  large 
windows,  "  waynscot "  bought  for  a  new  aqueduct  above 
the  cloister,  arid  materials  for  various  works.  In  1420, 
John  Depe,  the  smith,  received  4s.  Id.  for  eleven  iron 
"  crampions  "  for  supporting  the  spouts  on  the  west  side  of 
the  cloister  ;  various  tools  and  materials  were  bought,  work 
was  done  upon  the  vaulting  by  James  Woderofe  and  his 
brother  John,  for  whom  two  "robes"  were  bought.  In  1422 
John  Woderofe  and  his  brother  were  still  engaged,  and  had 
a  gratuity  of  13s.  4>d. ;  timber  was  bought  for  the  new  roof 
of  the  south  side  of  the  cloister,  and  four  new  windows  were 
made.  In  1424,  £40  were  presented  to  the  work  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  and  in  that  year  much  activity 
prevailed  respecting  the  work,  and  the  whole  roof  of  the 
north  side  was  covered  with  lead.  In  1426  some  part 
of  the  new  work  of  the  north  side  seemed  to  require  repair, 
which  was  done  ;  the  windows  of  the  Chapter-house  were 
repaired,  and  a  screen  (?)  provided  to  shut  in  the  door  when 
a  chapter  was  sitting.  In  1428  various  works  were  con- 
tinued, William  lleppys,  the  "  gravour,"  being  paid  40s.  for 
six  keystones,  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln  again  con- 
tributing to  the  work.  In  the  years  1430  to  1435  various 
works  were  carried  on  and  continued,  the  digging  and  car- 
rying away  of  earth,  making  thirteen  windows  over  the 
cloister,  "rabettyng"  nine  windows  in  the  cloister,  paving 
the  same  with  tiles  at  the  Dormitory  door,  and  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  door  before  the  Image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In 
1440,  plumbers'  work  was  done  as  well  as  repairs  to  two  but- 
tresses at  the  south  end  of  the  Dormitory,  near  the  Infirmary 
garden.  In  1441  plumbers'  work  was  continued,  including 
the  repair  of  a  spout  in  the  lavatory  in  the  cloister,  and  a 
bench  of  freestone  made  to  be  placed  near  the  Refectory 
door.  In  1443  the  plumber  repaired  pipes  belonging  to  the 
lavatory,  and  freestone  was  bought  and  given  for  it.  In 
1444  works  were  continued  in  the  lavatory,  John  Jeckys  was 
paid  for  placing  the  images  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and 
St.  Barbara  in  the  Chapter-house  and  painting  them,  the 
aqueduct  on  the  north  side  of  the  cloister  was  repaired,  as 
were  the  stone  benches  in  the  cloister.  In  1449  repairs 
were  done  to  the  locks  of  various  doors,  a  lock  with  two  keys 
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was  bought  at  a  cost  of  7d.,  for  the  door  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  glazier  repaired  the  window  in  the  new  Dormitory,  and 
Richard  Wright  the  great  gate  of  the  garden,  near  the 
parlour.  In  1452  five  score  of  large  stones  of  marble,  and 
as  many  small  ones,  were  bought  for  the  pavement  of  the 
west  cloister,  and  John  Everhard  engaged  in  laying  them  ; 
the  carpenter  was  paid  18d.  for  hanging  the  windows  above 
the  south  cloister,  for  which  hinges,  hooks,  &c.,  were  bought, 
and  l±d.  paid  for  the  repair  of  the  great  key  of  the  door  of 
the  parlour.  In  1466,  3s.  4c/.  were  paid  for  work  upon  the 
vaulting.  In  1470  moneys  were  contributed  "  propter  com- 
bustionem  ecclesie."  In  1476  the  vaultings  were  cleaned.  In 
1477  works  were  done  to  the  barn  at  Catton.  In  1479  six 
'•"  le  keys,  alias  le  spowhtys,"  were  bought  for  the  lavatory. 

The  close  at  Norwich  has  been  so  thoroughly  modernised 
that  nearly  all  the  buildings  once  occupied  and  used  by  the 
monks  have  been  either  destroyed  or  imbedded  in  dwelling- 
houses.  The  sites  of  some  of  the  medieval  offices  can  be  made 
out  by  comparing  fragments  of  old  walls  with  William  of  Wor- 
cester's description  of  the  great  cloister  and  of  the  buildings 
which  were  grouped  about  it  ;  but  many  of  these  structures 
have  been  entirely  swept  awray. 

The  position  of  the  Chapter-house,  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  of  course  fixed  by  the  great  entrance  to  it,  which 
has  been  preserved  with  the  cloister  ;  and  its  width  has  been 
determined  by  the  remains  of  the  two  side  walls,  but  its 
length  eastward  is  not  accurately  known.  In  an  old  plan 
of  the  church  and  cloister,  published  in  1818,  the  building 
is  represented  to  be  about  80  ft.  long,  and  to  have  had  a 
polygonal  apse  at  its  east  end. 

Between  the  Chapter-house  and  the  south  wall  of  the 
south  transept  there  was  the  usual  slype  or  tresaunce,  the 
covered  passage  from  the  cloister  to  the  cemetery  of  the 
monks,  but  it  has  been  pulled  down,  the  door,  which  gave 
access  to  it  from  the  cloister,  has  been  removed,  and  the 
door-arch  bricked  up. 

The  deanery  of  the  modern  corporation  represents  the 
priory  of  the  elder  foundation,  but  much  reduced  in  extent 
and  entirely  disconnected  from  the  groups  of  buildings  once 
devoted  to  monastic  life.  There  are  traces  of  a  door-arch 
in  the  east  wall  of  the  cloister,  which  probably  opened  into 
a  passage  to  the  priors'  chambers. 
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The  east  walk  of  the  cloister  is  lengthened  southward  by 
a  gloomy  passage  which  led  towards  the  Infirmary,  of  which 
hardly  anything  remains  but  three  piers  much  decayed  by 
age  and  exposure.  This  passage  is  known  as  the  "dark 
entry,"  and  there  was  at  Ely  a  similar  vaulted  communication 
between  the  great  cloister  and  Infirmary,  which  was  called 
the  "dark  cloister."  At  Canterbury,  too,  there  was  a  "dark 
entry  "  formed  in  the  substructure  of  the  Dormitory  to  lead 
from  the  great  cloister  to  the  Infirmary  cloister,  and  at 
Peterborough  the  east  walk  of  the  great  cloister  was  continued 
southward  by  a  long  narrow  vaulted  passage,  which  no  doubt 
served  as  the  entry  at  Norwich  to  give  access  at  all  seasons 
to  the  magnificent  Infirmary  which  that  monastery  had  ;  for 
as  an  Infirmary  received  not  only  those  who  were  sick  and 
under  medical  regimen,  but  those  who  were  convalescent  or 
relieved  for  a  time  from  the  rigid  observance  of  the  rules  of 
their  order,  it  was  essential  that  it  should  not  be  severed 
from  the  main  system  of  buildings. 

The  Infirmary  at  Norwich  was,  in  1744,  converted  into 
a  workhouse  ;  but  in  1 756  the  poor  were  removed  and  the 
building  was  left  unoccupied  till  the  summer  of  1804,  when 
the  greater  part  was  destroyed  and  a  dwelling-house  con- 
structed in  what  was  left.  The  piers  which  have  been 
mentioned  were  fortunately  left  standing,  and  some  portions 
of  the  old  roof  which  then  covered  the  building  still  remain 
as  the  roof  of  the  dwelling-house. 

Mr.  Repton  made  careful  plans  and  elevations  of  this 
structure  a  few  months  before  its  destruction,  and  published 
them  shortly  afterwards  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the 
"  Archaeologia."  His  plan  gives  the  width  of  the  building 
as  well  as  the  site  of  its  west  wall,  and  it  also  establishes 
the  fact  that  it  had  only  one  subordinate  aisle,  which  was 
on  the  south  side.  The  eastern  limits  of  the  building  Mr. 
Repton  was  not  able  to  plan,  but  we  may  assume  that  this 
Infirmary  was  finished  as  others  were,  and  that  it  had  its 
chapel  at  the  east  end,  shut  off  by  a  wall  from  the  general 
chamber.  The  east  wall  of  the  dark  entry  is  of  a  very  early 
date,  and  is  probably  part  of  the  first  cloister  which  has 
been  thus  far  preserved  by  being  used  to  make  up  one  of 
the  canons'  houses. 

The  Dormitory  in  all  these  monasteries  was  connected 
with  one  of  the  transepts  of  the  church,  and,  at  Norwich 
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the  "  dortor,"  as  it  is  usually  called,  must  have  stood  on  a  sub- 
structure of  vaults  in  the  space  between  the  east  wall  of  the 
great  cloister  and  the  priory  or  modern  deanery.  Traces  of 
the  vaults  may,  indeed,  still  be  found  on  the  walls  of  the 
deanery,  and  the  site  of  the  building  is  to  some  extent 
denned  by  the  entry  of  repairs  in  1440,  previously  referred 
to,  which  prove  the  south  end  of  the  Dormitory  to  have 
been  near  the  Infirmary  garden,  as  shown  in  the  Pitancer's 
account  of  the  nineteenth  year  of  Henry  VI. :  "  j  botras 
in  fine  australi  dormitorii  juxta  gardinum  Infirmarii." 
The  relative  positions  occupied  by  the  Dormitory  cloisters 
and  Chapter-house  at  Norwich  are,  in  fact,  those  assigned 
to  these  chambers  at  Ely  and  Peterborough,  and,  although 
the  monastery  at  Canterbury  stood  on  the  north  of  the 
church  instead  of  on  the  south  side,  as  was  generally  the  case, 
the  grouping  of  the  various  departments  was  very  much  the 
same,  for  there  the  great  "  dortor  "  and  Chapter-house  were 
on  the  east  side  of  the  great  cloister,  and  immediately  to  the 
east  of  the  dormitory  was  the  herbarium,  to  which  the 
Infirmary  cloister  opened.  Between  the  Infirmary  at  Nor- 
wich and  the  Refectory  on  the  south  side  of  the  great 
cloister  there  was  apparently  an  open  court,  which  may  have 
been  the  "  gardinum  Infirmarie "  mentioned  above,  which 
the  south  end  of  the  Dormitory  overlooked. 

The  Refectory  was  built  at  Norwich  exactly  as  at  Peter- 
borough, against  the  south  wall  of  the  great  cloister,  and 
must  have  been  a  very  fine  room.  Specimens  of  the  inter- 
secting arches  of  Norman  masonry  which  once  decorated  its 
walls  have  been  found  preserved  in  a  modern  dwelling-house, 
lately  pulled  down,  which  had  been  built  on  and  about  the 
"dark  entry/'  How  far  the  Norman  Fratry  was  injured  by 
the  various  fires  for  which  this  monastery  is  remarkable  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  the  site  cannot  have  been  changed, 
for  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  William  of  Worcester's 
notes  were  written,  it  remained  on  the  south  of  the  cloister, 
which  had  been  evidently  planned  to  meet  existing  arrange- 
ments for  the  preparation  of  the  food  provided  for  the 
members  of  the  monastery. 

The  monks'  entrance  to  their  dining-hall  from  the  cloister 
remains  in  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  William  of  Worcester, 
and  it  no  doubt  gave  access  to  a  vestibule  which  separated 
the  body  of  the  hall  from  the  kitchen  and  its  appendages, 
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which  were  probably  still  further  to  the  west.  Close  to  the 
Refectory  door  we  find  the  lavatories  which  were  used  by  the 
monks  before  meals,  constructed  within  arches  sunk  in  the 
back  wall  of  the  alley,  as  at  Peterborough,  Westminster,  and 
Worcester. 

In  the  west  alley  of  the  great  cloister,  and  of  course  in 
its  west  wall,  there  are  two  doors,  of  which  the  southern 
one  near  the  lavatories  opened  into  the  Guest-hall,  which 
was  unfortunately  pulled  down  by  Dean  Gardiner,  between 
1573  and  1589.  This  room  was  not  so  long  as  the  monks' 
Refectory,  but  was  about  as  wide,  viz ,  34  ft.  6in.,  and  was 
entered  from  the  west  by  a  porch  of  which  some  fragments 
yet  remain.  The  monks'  kitchen  may  naturally  be  looked 
for  in  the  angle  which  these  two  walls  once  formed  at  the 
south-west  of  the  cloister,  and  there  are  indications  of  the 
former  existence  of  this  common  and  obvious  arrangement. 
Chambers  devoted  to  hospitality  were  usually  assigned  to  the 
celarer's  care,  and  accordingly  it  would  be  natural  to  look  for 
his  residence  in  this  part  of  the  old  monastery,  but  there  is 
no  documentary  evidence  which  throws  any  light  upon  the 
question  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  lay  much  stress  on 
mere  conjecture.  The  celarer's  apartments  may  have  been 
over  the  Guest-hall,  or  in  the  range  of  buildings  by  which 
the  west  alley  of  the  great  cloister  is  extended  towards  the 
south,  and  this  disposition  of  chambers  is  very  much  like 
that  adopted  at  Canterbury,  where  the  Fratry  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  great  cloister,  abutting  on  the  dormitory. 
The  celarer's  lodging  in  that  monastery  lined  the  whole 
length  of  the  west  wall,  while  his  hall  was  still  farther  to 
the  north,  and  the  buttery  of  the  Fratry  was  between  the 
two  buildings  in  the  celarer's  charge,  and  the  monastery 
kitchen  was  close  at  hand.5 

The  north  end  of  the  Norwich  Guest-hall  abutted  on  a 
Locutorium  which  had  an  entrance  from  the  cloister.  This 
room,  which  is  of  very  early  date,  was  till  lately  imbedded 
in  one  of  the  canons'  houses,  and  an  original  staircase  led 
from  it  to  chambers  over  the  Guest-hall,  which  may  have 
been  part  of  the  old  "  cellararium." 

The  wall  which  once  enclosed  the  monastery  has  been 
almost  destroyed,  but  a  part  of  it  remains  on  the  north, 

5  "  The  Architectural   History  of  the       of  Christ  Church  in  Canterbury,"  by  the 
Convent  and  Buildings  of  the  Monastery       Kev.  Robert  Willis. 
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extending  westward  from  the  gateway  which  leads  to  the 
Palace,  and  the  two  remaining  gatehouses  of  the  precincts 
are  still  connected  by  another  portion.  The  upper  gate-house, 
or  St.  Ethelbert's  gate,  as  it  is  called,  was  built  by  the  citizens 
of  Norwich,  as  part  of  the  fine  levied  on  them  for  the  injuries 
done  to  the  church  in  the  riots  of  A.D.  1272,  and  replaces 
the  earlier  gate-house  then  burnt.  The  upper  part  of  this 
gate-house  is  modern  work  of  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  The  lower  gate-house,  which  stands  opposite  the 
west  front  of  the  church,  was  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Erping- 
ham in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Sir  Thomas 
died  in  the  year  1428,  and  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of 
the  choir,  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne:6 — "On  the 
north  side  of  the  choir,  between  the  two  arches  next  to 
Queen  Elizabeth's  seat,  were  buried  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham 
and  his  wives,  the  Lady  Joan,  &c.,  whose  pictures  were  in 
the  painted  glass  windows  next  unto  this  place  with  the 
arms  of  the  Erpinghams.  The  insides  of  both  the  pillars 
were  painted  in  red  colours,  with  divers  figures  and  inscrip- 
tions, from  the  top  almost  to  the  bottom,  which  are  now 
washed  out  by  the  late  whiting  of  the  pillars.  He  was  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  and  some 
part  of  Henry  V.,  and  I  find  his  name  in  the  list  of  the 
Lord  Wardens  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  His  arms  are  often  on 
the  steeple  which  are  an  escutcheon  within  an  orle  of  mart- 
lets, and  also  upon  the  outside  of  the  gate  next  the  school- 
house." 

The  Sacrists'  roll  for  the  seventh  year  of  King  Henry  IV. 
contains  an  account  of  offerings  made  at  the  burial  of  Sir 
Thomas  Erpingham  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  presbytery  of 
the  church  : — "  7  Hen.  VI. — Compotus  Ricardi  de  Midelton 
sacriste — Recepta  ecclesie.  Item  in  oblacione  die  sepul- 
ture domini  Thome  de  Erpinggam  militis  per  executores 
vj.  li.  xiij.s.  iiij.  d.  Item  ex  convencione  facta  cum  execu- 
toribus  pro  equo  preter  cellam  et  le  trappes  iv.  li.  et  preter 
unum  pannum  aureum  rubeum  et  unum  alterum  pannum 
nigrum  de  Damaske  et  preter  1  par  de  plates  cum  yambras 
reerbras  cusshews  sheuewes  sabatons  j.  dagger  et  j.  basnet 
cum  j.  ventell'  et  j.  polle  ax." 

And  in  the  following  year  account  is  rendered,  "  De  exe- 

6  "  Repertorium,"  p.  9. 
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cutoribus  domini  Thome  Erpyngbam  pro  uno  le  pipe  vini 
Ix.  s.  Item  de  eisdem  executoribus  pro  uno  pari  candela- 
brorum  de  laton'  ij.  s.  et  preter  unum  gladium." 

Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  was  married  twice  ;  first  to  Joan 
Clopton  and  next  to  Joan  Walton,  the  widow  of  John 
Howard,  of  Fersfield,  who  died  in  1410  ;  and  as  the  arms  of 
botli  wives  form  part  of  one  decoration  of  the  gate,  he  must 
have  built  it  in  all  probability  between  the  years  1411  and 
1428.7 

"  Queen  Elizabeth's  Seat,"  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
above  extract,  is  the  name  now  given  to  the  easternmost 
severy  of  the  north  side  of  the  presbytery,  from  a  tradition 
that  when  the  Queen  visited  Bishop  Freake,  in  1578,  attended 
by  her  court,  a  throne  was  prepared  for  her  between  the  piers 
of  this  compartment.  The  Queen's  seat  must  have  been 
placed  immediately  in  front  of  a  hagioscope  which  exists 
below  a  bridge  chapel  which  spans  the  procession  at  this 
point,  and  was  entered  both  from  the  altar  platform  and 
from  the  lower  level  of  the  path.  There  are  traces  of  steps 
on  the  piers  and  remains  of  the  circular  staircase  which 
once  was  carried  through  the  vault  of  the  chapel  from  the 
procession  path.  There  was  another  hagioscope  on  the 
south  side  of  the  presbytery,  but  it  was  destroyed  not  many 
years  ago. 

Close  to  the  Erpingham  gate  within  the  monastery  walls 
stands  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  now  the  lloyal 
School,  a  foundation  of  Bishop  Salmon's  :— "  1299-1325.— 
"  Carnariam  ex  occidentali  parte  ecclesie  sue  cathedralis  con- 
struxit  et  cantariam  iv.  capellanorum  ibidem  stabilivit." 
Leland  coll.  g-f-^. 

In  the  foundation  deed  which  is  printed  from  the  Bishops' 
registers  by  Browne  (Repertorium,  p.  8),  he  describes  it  as 
the  chapel  which  he  had  founded  on  the  west  side  of  the 
cathedral  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  for  four 
chaplains  to  say  masses  for  his  soul  and  those  of  his  father, 
mother,  and  his  predecessors  and  successors,  and  he  adds 
that  the  human  bones  buried  in  the  city  of  Norwich  are  to 
be  deposited  and  preserved  in  the  "  Carnaria,"  underneath 
the  said  chapel  of  St.  John.  This  deed  was  confirmed  by 
King  Edward  in  1316,  12  Ed.  II.,  and  his  charter  calls  it 

7  "  Harrod's  Gleanings  among  the  Castles  and  Convents  of  Norfolk." 
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"  Capella  B.  Johannis  Evangeliste  per  dictum  episcopum  de 
novo  constructa."  The  porch  is  a  much  later  building, 
added  by  Bishop  Walter  Hart  or  Lyhart,  1446-1472,  whose 
arms  are  over  the  door. 

There  was  a  similar  charnel-house  and  chapel  at  Wor- 
cester, but  "  the  only  vestiges  of  the  chapel  that  remain  are 
part  of  the  north. and  south  walls,  which  now  enclose  the 
court  before  the  above-mentioned  house  ;  but  the  crypt, 
which  is  underneath  it  and  bounded  by  the  same  walls,  and 
extending  the  whole  space  of  the  court,  remains  entire.  It 
contains  a  vast  quantity  of  bones  which,  although  now  in 
some  disorder,  seem  to  have  been  curiously  assorted  and 
piled  up  in  two  rows  along  its  sides,  leaving  a  passage  be- 
tween them  from  its  west  entrance  (which  was  closed  up  at 
the  time  the  chapel  was  demolished)  to  its  end." 8 

Lynn  had  also  a  charnel  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and 
attached  to  the  north-east  corner  of  St.  Margaret's  church, 
the  conventual  church  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  there, 
and  another  of  Bishop  Herbert's  works. 

As  at  Norwich,  the  chapel  became  a  school : — "  Adjoining 
to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  church  is  a  very  handsome 
free  grammar  school,  with  a  neat  lanthorn  in  the  middle  of 
it ;  and  under  the  school  is  a  large  arched  vault,  which  was 
formerly  used  as  a  charnel-house."  (MS.  additions  to  a  copy 
of  "The  History  of  Kings  Lynn,  by  B.  Mackerell,  1738,"  in 
the  Lynn  Museum  Library.) 

In  1779,  this  chapel  was  destroyed  by  the  corporation,  in 
order  to  build  new  shambles. 

The  north  side  of  Norwich  Cathedral  was  occupied  by  the 
Palace  of  the  Bishop,  which  once  extended  as  far  as  the 
bounding  walls  of  the  monastery  ;  but  the  Palace  in  which 
Henry  VI.  was  entertained  by  Bishop  Lyhart  in  1449,  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  pulled  down,  and  the  arrange- 
ments and  dimensions  of  the  original  structure  can  now  be 
guessed  at  only  from  the  fragments  of  walls  which  may  be 
here  and  there  discovered. 

When  Bishop  Herbert  laid  the  foundation  of  his  cathedral  he 
built  also  a  residence  for  himself,  of  which  some  portions  still 
remain.  About  sixteen  years  ago  his  Palace  walls  joined  the 
north  side  aisle  of  the  church,  and  the  Bishop  had  a  private 
entrance  to  the  nave,  probably  along  a  gallery  carried  by  a 

8  "Green's  History  of  Worcester  Cathedral,"  vol.  i.  p.  56. 
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substructure  of  waggon  vaults,  which  still  exist  in  part,  and 
are  connected  with  the  massive  walls  of  a  nearly  square 
chamber,  which  has  been  used  in  modern  days  as  a  kitchen. 

The  Palace  at  Ely  was  in  like  manner  once  connected  with 
the  cathedral  church  by  a  gallery,  which  gave  the  Bishop 
access  to  the  nave.  At  Canterbury  there  was  a  sheltered  way 
by  which  the  Archbishop  could  pass  from  his  Palace  to  the 
church  through  the  cloister,  and  similar  arrangements  pro- 
bably were  made  in  most  monasteries.  The  doorway  in  the 
side-aisle  wall  is  left  at  Norwich,  but  now  opens  into  the 
Palace  garden  instead  of  into  the  Palace  itself. 

To  the  east  of  his  gallery,  Bishop  Herbert  built  a  chapel, 
which  stood  parallel  to  the  east  arm  of  the  cathedral  church 
at  a  distance  of  120  feet,  and  was  about  40  feet  in  width. 

The  original  residence  of  the  Bishop  did  not  occupy  a  very 
large  area  ;  but  in  13.18,  according  to  the  Patent  rolls  of  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  Bishop  Salmon  got 
licence  to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  forty-seven  perches  and  four 
feet  in  length,  and  twenty-three  perches  and  twelve  feet  in 
breadth,  to  enlarge  the  site  of  a  Palace  which  he  was  then 
building.  This  Bishop,  beside  making  alterations  in  the 
original  Palace,  is  said  by  Leland9  to  have  completed  a  new 
chapel  and  to  have  added  a  new  hall,  which  extended  ap- 
parently entirely  across  the  new  site.  This  "  great  hall  " 
measured  120  feet  from  north  to  south  and  was  60  feet 
wide,  having  at  its  north  end  a  kitchen,  a  buttery,  and  all 
the  chambers  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  food ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  built  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  to  have 
rapidly  become  a  burden  on  the  revenues  of  the  See.  Bishop 
Nix,  with  the  consent  of  the  Prior  and  Chapter  leased  it  just 
before  his  death,  A.D.  1535,  to  the  mayor,  sheriff,  and  citizens, 
that  the  Guild  of  S.  George  might  hold  their  annual  feast 
there  ;  later  on  we  read  of  its  becoming  a  meeting  house  ; 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  fragments  of  the 
walls  were  left,  and  now  all  that  remains  above  ground  is  the 
porch,  standing  in  the  garden  of  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and 
often  called  "  Bishop  Salmon's  gateway  "  in  total  ignorance 
of  its  original  uses. 

The  present  private  chapel  of  the  Bishop  was  built  by 
Bishop  Reynolds  in  1662,  and  actually  occupies  the  south 
end  of  the  Great  Hall ;  but  that  which  Bishop  Salmon  added 

9  "  Leland's  Collectanea,"  ii.,  352. 
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to  the  Bishop's  residence  has  been  entirely  swept  away.  It 
stood  between  the  chapel  of  Bishop  Reynolds  and  the  church, 
and  was  a  long  narrow  building,  standing  on  the  foundations 
of  Bishop  Herbert's  chapel  and  had  a  square  end  eastward, 
which  stood  on  the  massive  foundations  of  the  original  apse' 
which  was  evidently  a  distinctive  feature  of  all°the  plans 
adopted  by  the  founder  of  the  monastery. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  "  llepertorium  "l  tells  us  that 
Bishop  Salmon's  "  chapel  demolished  in  the  time  of  the  late 
war  "...."  was  higher,  broader,  arid  much  longer  than  the 
new  chapel  built  by  Bishop  Reynolds  ;  but  being  covered  with 
lead  the  lead  was  sold  and  taken  away  in  the  late  rebellion 
times,  and  the  fabric  growing  ruinous  and  useless,  it  was 
taken  down  and  some  of  the  stones  made  use  of  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  chapel."  In  another  passage2  he  calls  it 
"  The  bishop's  long  chappell  on  the  eastward  of  the  palace 
which  was  no  ordinary  fabric.'7 

About  the  year  1420,  Bishop  Wakeryng,  who  left  money 
for  the  completion  of  the  great  cloister,  built  a  covered  pas- 
sage or  cloister  from  the  north  transept  to  the  south  wall  of 
the  great  hall.  This  cloister,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the 
"Repertorium"  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  VMS  covered  with  a 
handsome  roof,"  extended  due  north  from  the  cathedral  and 
was  partly  built  on  the  west  wall  of  the  "  long  chappell,"  but, 
like  the  long  chappell  and  Bishop  Wakeryng's  chapel,  not  a 
trace  of  it  is  left.  Bishop  Wakeryng's  chapel  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  south  transept,  and  was  entered  from  the  south 
aisle  of  the  presbytery,  but  a  few  years  ago  the  door-arch 
was  taken  out,  and  the  whole  compartment  in  which  it  stood 
altered  to  correspond  with  the  old  Norman  church. 

It  appears  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  notes3  that  the 
chapel  was  used  as  a  Chapter-house  when  the  earlier  one  was 
gone. 

To  the  east  of  and  adjoining  Bishop  f  Wakeryng's  chapel 
was  that  of  John  Heydon,  of  Baconsthorpe,  who  died  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  after  having  taken  an  active  part  with 
the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

When  the  old  walls  of  the  cathedral  were  disturbed  in 
1847,  a  small  "anchorage"  or  cell  of  an  anchorite  was 
disclosed  in  the  aisle  wall,  eastward  of  Bishop  Wakeryng's 
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door,  and  above  the  ground  arcade  level.  This  cell  had  an 
opening  into  the  church  protected  by  a  grating  and  must 
have  been  constructed  in  one  of  the  walls  of  Heydon's 
Chapel.  The  grating  enabled  the  occupant  of  the  cell  to 
to  see  the  high  altar,  it  may  be  presumed,  and  it  was  given 
to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Museum,  when  the  "  anchor- 
age "  was  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  Chapter  clerk's 
and  architect's  offices. 

The  gate-house,  which  is  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
Palace,  wyas  built  by  Bishop  Alnwyk  about  the  year  J430,  and 
probably  replaced  some  earlier  one  ;  the  wooden  gates,  how- 
ever, were  added  afterwards  by  Bishop  Lyhart  between  1446 
and  1472,  and  may  have  been  put  there  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  King  Henry  VI.  in  1449. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Survey  book,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  show  the  condition  of  the 
fabric  of  the  Palace  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  survey  of  the  Bishop's  Pallace,  in  Norwich,  taken  on  Saturday, 
30  January,  1646,  by  Coll'Sparrow,  John  Offlett,  gent,  and  Edmund 
Kust,  gent,  nominated  and  appointed  surveyors  for  the  Bishoprick  of 
Norwich  by  virtue  of  a  Commission  unto  them  granted  20  January  1646, 
by  and  from  Sr  John  Woolla*ton,  Knight  and  other  Trustees  appointed 
by  Parliament  for  the  sale  of  Bishops  landes.  According  to  two  ordin- 
ances of  Parliament  made  and  ordayned  for  the  abolishing  of  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  and  for  the  sale  of  their  landes  and  possessions. 
The  one  bearing  Date  die  veneris  9°  Octobris  1646,  the  other  die  Lunse 
decimo  sexto  Novembris  1646. 

The  Scite  of  the  Pallace  with  the  greate  Chappell  belonging  to  the 
said  Pallace,  the  Stable,  Brewhouse,  Millhonse,  and  other  houses,  to- 
gether with  the  yardes,  orchardes,  garden  and  backsides  conteyne  by 
estimation,  6  acres  2  roodes. 

The  Pallace  House  cousisteth  of  these  particulars  following.  It  hath 
in  the  entrance  thereof  a  porch  of  ffreestone  of  teim  foote  square,  from 
thence  is  a  paved  entry  conteyning  11  foote  in  breadth  and  41  foote  in 
length  :  at  the  end  thereof  is  a  staircase  of  17  foote  square,  each  stair 
being  7  foote  in  length,  this  leadeth  into  the  greate  hall. 

The  greate  hall  couteyneth  in  breadth  24  foote  and  in  length  50  foote 
with  two  roomes  for  butteries  at  the  lower  end  of  the  said  hall. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  said  hall  is  a  staircase  14  foote  square,  lead- 
ing into  a  greate  dynmg  roome  conteyning  in  breadth  28  foote,  in  length 
38  foote,  which  Dyning  roome  is  wainscoated  with  old  carved  wainscoate 
9  foote  in  height,  with  an  old  greene  hanging  of  pennystoue  or  Cotton 
5  foote  deepe. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  said  dyning  roome  are  some  lodging  roomes, 
each  of  them  about  20  foote  square  with  diverse  little  by  roomes  fur 
closetts  and  other  purposes. 

And  toward  the  south  end  of  the  dyning  roome  there  is  a  roome  about 
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16  foote  square  which  was  formerly  the  Bishops  study.  A  great  parlour 
above  stairs  in  breadth  20  foote,  in  length  40  foote,  and  about  13  foote 
in  height. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  Parlor  are  3  lodging  chambers  where  the 
Pallace  adjoyneth  to  the  greate  Cathedrall  Church  called  Christs  Church. 
At  the  south  end  of  the  Parlor  and  towards  the  hall  are  ten  other  roomes 
some  used  for  lodging,  and  the  smaller  roomes  for  other  uses.  A  greate 
kitchin  belowe  staires,  paved,  having  a  chimney  in  it  of  two  ranges,  one 
pastry,  a  larder  and  a  wash  house  adjoyning  the  said  kitchin  with  a  leaden 
pumpe  in  the  washhouse. 

One  greate  Arched  Sellar  under  the  hall  with  diverse  other  lowe 
roomes,  some  of  them  used  to  bestowe  wood  in  and  the  rest  unused ;  and 
two  greate  low  entries  leading  into  the  house,  Chappell,  and  the  greate 
Church. 

An  old  greate  porch  standing  by  itselfe  with  a  Chamber  over  it  called 
the  Evidence  House,  where  the  Bishops  old  Evidences  are  kept. 

An  old  building  conteyning  54  foote  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth,  the 
lower  roomes  were  formerly  the  butteries  to  the  greate  old  hall  burnt 
downe.  The  two  upper  stories  have  a  roome  in  each  story,  each  roome 
conteyning  in  length  54  foote,  and  in  breadth  20. 

There  is  a  longe  rowe,  a  range  of  buildings  at  the  entrance  of  the  out- 
ward court  yard  conteyning  in  length  289  foote  and  in  breadth  about  20 
foote.  In  this  range  of  buildings  there  is  a  gatehouse  Tower,  stronge 
and  in  good  repaire  ;  and  two  other  old  towers,  one  in  decay.  A  middle 
part  of  this  range  of  buildings  conteyning  58  foote  in  length  is  imployed 
for  stables.  At  the  west  end  of  this  rowe  of  buildings  is  about  100  foote 
in  length  imployed  for  a  brewhouse,  by  the  gatehouse  Tower  is  a  Porters 
lodge  of  one  roome,  and  under  it  is  a  Dungeon  called  the  Bishops  prison. 

The  private  Chappell  belonging  to  the  Pallace  conteyneth  130  foote  in 
length  and  28  foote  in  breadth ;  the  timber worke  of  the  roofe  is  in 
decay.  It  was  never  used  soe  far  as  appeareth  as  a  place  for  buriall. 

There  is  a  Tenement  lying  in  the  Pallace  yard  called  the  keepers 
house,  now  in  the  occupat'on  of  Robert  Randalfe ;  This  tenement  con- 
sisteth  of  a  little  porch  and  a  Study  over  it,  and  of  a  hall  17  foote  in 
length  and  15  foote  in  breadth  with  a  little  kitchin ;  a  wash  house,  2 
little  butteries,  and  a  Sellar  with  a  hall  chamber,  a  kitchin  chamber,  and 
a  chamber  over  the  buttery. 

The  Scite  of  the  said  pallace  with  all  the  houses,  Private  chappell, 
buildings,  yardes,  gardens,  and  orchards  thereunto  belonging  and  con- 
teyning by  estimation  6  acres  and  2  roods  are  lying  together  betwixt  the 
greate  Cathedrall  church  called  Christs  church  in  part  and  the  way  lead- 
ing from  the  said  church  towards  Bishops  gate  in  part  on  the  part  of  the 
south,  and  betwixt  the  Common  way  leading  from  Tombeland  to 
Bishops  gate  on  the  part  of  the  north,  and  abbutteth  on  the  east  part 
upon  the  cross  way  leading  to  Bishops  gate,  and  the  west  part  thereof 
abbutteth  upon  the  greene  yard  and  an  orchard  belonging  to  the  Deane 
and  Chapter  of  Norwich. 

Memoraud'  that  the  longe  rowe  or  range  of  buildings  and  towers  before 
specified  are  all  covered  with  lead  and  also  the  greate  hall,  the  greate 
Dyning  roome,  the  greate  parlor,  and  diverse  other  roomes  belonging  to 
the  said  pallace  are  covered  with  lead.  The  walls  of  all  the  buildings 
belonging  to  the  said  pallace  consist  of  nintstoue  and  a  small  quantitie 
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of  freestone.  The  burrs  of  the  windowes  are  some  of  iron  and  some  of 
wood.  The  glasseworke  is  in  reasonable  repaire,  but  the  timberworke  of 
the  roofes  is  somewhat  decayed. 

The  lead  worke  of  the  Chappell  conteyneth  in  length  130  foote  and  in 
breadth  40  foote  ;  in  the  whole  it  conteyneth  5200  square  foote  of  lead 
worke.  The  which  by  estimation  doe  conteyne  33300  pound  weight  of 
lead. 

The  lead  worke  of  the  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  said  pallace 
conteyne  18911  square  foote  of  lead,  the  which  reckoning  6  pound  weight 
and  a  halfe  of  lead  to  every  foote  doe  conteyne  by  estimation  1221)21 
pound  weight  of  lead. 

Soe  all  the  said  lead  if  it  should  be  taken  of  from  the  said  Chappell 
and  other  buildings  and  sold  is  valued  to  be  worth  £800  over  and 
above  the  charge  of  taking  downe  the  said  lead. 

The  scite  of  the  said  Pallace  and  all  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
said  Pallace  (except  the  keepers  house)  are  now  in  the  occupation  of 
James  Scambler,  Esq.  by  graunt  from  the  Committee  of  Sequestrations 
from  yeare  to  yeare  at  per  annum  .£26.  Allowance  is  to  be  made  for 
reparations  of  the  said  Pallace  out  of  the  said  rent  by  directions  from  the 
Committy  ;  the  tenement  called  the  keepers  house  in  the  occupa'ou  of 
Robert  Kandalfe  is  worth  pr  annum  4/t. 

Memorandum  :  there  hath  been  anntiently  by  the  Bishops  a  patent 
graunted  for  the  keeping  the  Bishops  Pallace  in  Norwich  with  the  ffee  of 
4d-  per  diem  and  the  Dwelling  in  the  house  called  the  Pallace  keepers 
house.  And  Samuell,  late  Bishopp  of  Norwich  3.  January  1628  did  graunt 
by  his  Patent  unto  Thomas  Fitton,  gent,  the  keeping  of  his  said  Pallace 
with  the  said  ffee  and  house  during  the  life  of  the  said  Mr  Fitton.  And 
the  same  Patent  is  now  come  by  severall  Assignments  unto  Sir  Thomas 
Hoogan,  Knight.  And  the  said  Thomas  Fitton  is  now  living  and  is  aged 
about  43  yeares. 

Here  endeth  the  Survey  of  all  the  Perticulers  belonging  to  the  said 
Pallace. 

[A  memorandum,  dated  May  3,  1647,  is  added  to  the  effect  that  an 
exact  survey  by  measure  was  afterwards  made  of  the  "  Scite  of  the 
Pallace,"  <fec.  at  the  request  of  Colonel  Harvey,  who  had  purchased  the 
same,  and  that  "  it  was  found  to  conteyne  five  acres  and  noe  more."] 

The  open  space  to  the  west  of  the  Palace  was  known  as 
the  green  yard,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  tells  us  that  "  Before 
the  late  times  the  combination  sermons  were  preached  in  the 
summer  time  at  the  cross  in  the  green  yard  where  there  was 
a  good  accommodation  for  the  auditors.  The  Mayor,  alder- 
men, with  their  wives  and  officers,  had  a  well-contrived  place 
built  against  the  wall  of  the  Bishop's  palace  covered  with 
lead,  so  that  they  were  not  offended  by  rain.  Upon  the 
north  side  of  the  church  places  were  built  gallerywise  one 
above  another,  where  the  dean,  prebends  and  their  wives, 
gentlemen,  and  the  better  sort  very  well  heard  the  sermon. 
The  rest  either  stood  or  sat  upon  the  green  upon  long 
forms  provided  for  them,  paying  a  penny  or  halt-penny  a 
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piece,  as  they  did  at  S.  Paul's  Cross  in  London.  The 
Bishop  and  chancellor  heard  the  sermon  at  the  windows  of 
the  bishop's  palace.  The  pulpit  had  a  large  covering  of  lead 
over  it  and  a  cross  upon  it,  and  there  were  eight  or  ten 
stairs  of  stone  about  it,  upon  which  the  Hospital  boys  and 
others  stood.  The  preacher  had  his  face  to  the  south,  and 
there  was  a  painted  board  of  a  foot  and  a  half  broad  and 
about  a  yard  and  a  half  long  hanging  over  his  head  before 
upon  which  were  painted  the  arms  of  the  benefactors  towards 
the  combination  sermon  which  he  particularly  commemorated 
in  his  prayer.  .  .  /' 4 

The  following  extract  from  a  roll  of  the  Sacrist  for  the  year 
1440  shows  that  the  position  of  the  entrance  to  the  "prechyng- 
yerde  "  was  close  to  the  charnel  chapel  : — "  Item  soluta 
Jacobo  Woderous  fremason  pro  le  Jaumbys  de  libera  petra 
pro  magnis  portis  de  prechyngyerde  juxta  carnarium  xxi8- 
viiid  Item  Johanni  Everard  pro  factura  quo  ad  opus 
sementarii  earundem  portarum  xiii8'  iiijd-  Item  Johanni 
Voraunt  carpentario  pro  factura  earundem  portarum  cum 
tecto  cum  denariis  datis  duobus  hominibus  sarrantibus 
xxxi8  vjd-  In  ii  lynteliis  pro  eisdem  portis  cum  le  sparres 
pro  tecto  via8-  vid-  In  ferramentis  clavis  et  prekelys  pro 
eisdem  portis  xiii8'  Item  solutse  pro  le  fotyng  magni  fontis 
pro  aysiamento  peregrinorum  xxd  Item  eidem  pro  le 
feletyng  circa  campanile  in  choro  et  pro  le  feletyng  circa 
presbiterium  xxvi8  viiid  In  factura  unius  novi  pulpiti  pro 
predicantibus  in  ecclesia  cum  meremio  et  waynscot  emptis 

Ijs.  y— <L — jn  •  countyngboord  pro  scaccario  Sacriste 

The  entrance  to  the  preaching  yard  from  the  north  aisle  of 
the  cathedral  is  now  walled  up,  but  its  site  may  be  found 
without  difficulty  in  the  seventh  severy  from  the  west  end. 
The  traces  of  the  door-arch  are  plain,  and  many  of  the  holes 
made  to  receive  the  joists  of  the  galleries  for  the  dean  and 
prebends  remain  in  the  ashlar. 

It  appears  from  these  holes  that  the  galleries  extended 
over  three  severies  and  rose  as  high  as  the  clerestory. 

4  Sir  Thomas   Browne's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  27.     London  :  1835. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  AND  ARRANGEMENT 
OF  A  COLLECTION  OF  WATCHES, 

ByOCTAVIUS  8.  MORGAN,  ESQ.,  F.R.8.,  V.P.8.A. 

MOST  people  now  carry  a  watch,  and  the  small  cost  at 
which  these  wonderful  machines  are  produced  enables 
persons  of  the  smallest  means  to  provide  themselves  with 
what  was,  not  many  years  ago,  an  extravagant  and  expen- 
sive luxury.  Few  persons,  however,  know  anything  of  the 
mechanism  of  these  very  curious  and  useful  articles,  which 
are  their  constant  companions,  and  regulate  their  move- 
ments, and  still  fewer  have  taken  any  interest  in  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  their  construction. 
Collectors  will  frequently  purchase  an  ancient  watch  as  a 
curious  and  ornamental  object,  without  knowing  anything 
about  it,  and  ladies  will  sometimes  purchase  them  as  pretty 
ornaments  to  wear,  and  finding  that  they  will  not  go,  have 
them  fitted  with  new  works,  which,  perhaps,  not  being  well 
made  (for  it  is  easier  to  get  a  new  watch  than  to  have  a 
new  movement  made  for  an  old  case  if  its  form  is  at  all 
peculiar),  do  not  keep  time  well,  and  thus  the  original  old 
watch  is  spoiled  both  as  an  article  of  use  as  well  as  of 
curiosity  ;  for  the  ancient  watches,  fine  as  was  their  work  in 
some  cases,  though  wonderful  in  their  day,  did  not  keep 
time  as  well  as  those  of  modern  make,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  later  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  mechanism 
which  have  been  introduced  at  various  periods. 

The  watches  made  during  the  last  century  by  the  best 
artists,  were  exquisite  pieces  of  work,  and  very  enduring, 
and  though  of  larger  size  than  has  been  found  convenient  in 
later  times,  were  most  excellent  and  invaluable  instruments 
as  time-keepers.  Very  many  of  these,  however,  have  of  late 
years  been  despoiled  of  their  fine  ornamental  gold  and  silver 
cases,  and  their  movements  have  been  fitted  into  cases  of 
common  metal,  and  sent  off  to  supply  the  wants  of  distant 
colonies  and  countries  in  times  gone  by.  But  the  amazing 
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cheapness  and  more  compact  form  of  the  modern  Swiss 
watches,  have  superseded  them  altogether  in  that  applica- 
tion, and  the  world  is  now,  to  a  very  great  extent,  supplied 
with  watches  made  by  machinery  (instead  of  cut  by  hand), 
at  very  small  cost,  from  Switzerland  and  from  America,  so 
that  the  watch-making  trade  of  England  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  supplanted,  and  our  watchmakers  will  soon  become 
mere  watch-fitters  of  the  Swiss  and  American  movements, 
which  are  supplied  so  abundantly  and  so  cheaply.  During 
the  last  century,  English  watches  were  very  greatly  esteemed 
on  the  Continent,  and  fetched  large  prices,  but  I  fear  that 
is  no  longer  the  case,  and  as  marine  chronometers  of  the 
best  quality  were  generally  supplied  by  England,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  chronometer  trade  may  pass  from  us.  That 
was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Vulliamy,  who  told  me  that 
they  always  selected  the  most  skilful  workmen  from  the 
watchmaking  artizans  to  make  the  fine  chronometers,  and  if 
the  watchmaking  trade  is  driven  away  by  the  introduction 
of  foreign  watches,  we  shall  have  no  school  of  good  workmen 
fit  for  the  execution  of  the  fine  and  delicate  works  of  the 
marine  chronometers. 

In  the  year  1837,  I  purchased  at  Ratisbon,  from  a  watch- 
maker who  had  a  few  ancient  watches,  one  which  was  the 
counterpart  of  a  watch  which  I  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  see  in  a  portrait  of  one  of  my  ancestors,  who  carried  it  in 
her  hand,  the  picture  being  dated  1620.  In  another  por- 
trait of  the  same  date  (both  by  Jansen),  the  same  lady  wore 
at  her  side  another  watch  of  a  different  form.  Thus  was 
my  attention  turned  to  ancient  watches,  and  I  began  to 
study  their  history  and  peculiarities,  and  to  form  a  collection. 
Having  taken  up  clocks  and  watches  as  a  new  antiquarian 
subject,  in  1848,  I  prepared  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
two  papers  "  On  the  History  and  Progress  of  the  Art  of 
Watchmaking,"  and  these  were  published  in  the  uArcha30- 
logia  "  of  that  year.  My  collection  went  on  increasing,  and  now 
consists  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  watches, 
and  between  forty  and  fifty  clocks,  illustrative  of  the  art  from 
the  earliest  watches  to  those  of  the  present  century.  It  there- 
fore became  necessary  to  classify  and  arrange  them  chronolo- 
gically, to  show  in  proper  order  the  various  changes  which 
took  'place  in  their  construction  and  character,  both  in- 
ternally and  externally,  and  I  now  propose  to  give  a  brief 
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statement  of  this  classification,  which  may  be  of  service  to 
any  one  who  might  be  disposed  to  endeavour  to  make  a 
similar  collection  (though  I  think  he  would  now  have  some 
difficulty,  for  I  see  at  this  time  very  few  watches  "  come 
into  the  market" ),  and  it  will  also  be  of  service  to  those  who 
may  have  any  ancient  watches  in  their  possession,  to  enable 
them  to  form  some  opinion  of  their  ages  and  dates,  for  I  arn 
frequently  applied  to  for  information  on  that  head. 

1  am  not  aware  of  any  one  besides  myself  who  has  made 
a  regular  collection  of  watches,  except  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Fellows,  and  this  collection  his  widow,  on  her  decease  last 
year,  munificently  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum,  where 
they  may  now  be  seen,  and  much  information  on  the  sub- 
ject gained  from  them.  On  the  Continent  there  are  collec- 
tions of  ancient  clocks  and  watches  in  many  museums,  as  at 
Dresden,  Brunswick,  and  especially  at  Hesse  Cassell,  where 
the  collection  is  large,  but  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  arranged, 
not  having  been  able  to  examine  them.  There  is  also  a 
large  collection  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  but  they 
are  not  arranged  chronologically,  being  considered  more  as 
works  of  art-jewelry  than  horology,  and  therefore  but  little 
instruction  or  information  is  to  be  obtained.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  my  collection,  as  well  as  that  of  Sir  C. 
Fellows,  was,  in  1862,  exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington 
Loan  Collection,  but  my  watches,  though  chronologically 
arranged,  were  not  individually  enumerated  in  the  catalogue 
like  those  of  Sir  Charles  Fellows. 

In  the  Library  at  Guildhall  is  now  displayed  the  collection 
of  watches  belonging  to  the  Clockmakers'  Company.  Several 
of  these  the  Company  kindly  allowed  me  to  exhibit  at  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1848,  when  my  friend  Mr.  B.  L. 
Vulliamy  was  Master,  and  he  permitted  me  to  inspect  the 
records  of  the  Company,  and  make  extracts  of  their  proceed- 
ings. Previous  to  that  time  the  collection  had  not  been  much 
thought  of,  but  on  my  drawing  attention  to  it,  it  received 
more  consideration,  and  has  been  much  increased.  It  con- 
tains, however,  no  very  early  watches,  and  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  the  movements  of  watches  of  more  recent  times ; 
the  light,  however,  not  being  very  strong,  their  peculiarities 
can  hardly  be  seen,  and  there  is  no  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  them. 

I  am  not  about  to  give  a  lengthened  and  detailed  history 
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or  treatise  upon  watchwork,  but  in  order  to  make  my  classi- 
fication intelligible,  it  will,  I  think,  be  desirable  to  give  a 
concise  abstract  of  the  historical  part  of  my  papers  in  the 
"  Archaeologia,"  which  will  set  forth  in  order  the  various 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
watches,  and  will  serve  to  fix  the  date  of  the  periods  of 
classification.  Those  papers  were  the  result  of  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  authorities  I  could  command. 

First,  as  to  the  date  of  the  invention.  In  order  to  con- 
struct portable  clocks,  such  as  could  be  carried  about  the 
person,  it  is  evident  that  a  new  motive  power  was  required 
as  a  substitute  for  the  weights  which  set  in  motion  the 
wheelwork  of  the  fixed  clocks,  which  had  become  common 
in  private  dwellings  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  necessary  that  this  power  should  act  of  itself, 
independently  of  external  forces,  and  irrespective  of  posi-^ 
tion,  and  that  the  source  of  it  should  be  compact.  This 
power  exists  in  the  expansive  force  of  a  coiled  spring  en- 
deavouring to  regain  its  original  condition,  with  which 
power  all  Nuremberg  and  German  locksmiths  must  have 
long  been  familiar,  such  springs  being  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  large  complicated  German  chest-locks  of  the  time. 

The  precise  period  when  this  power  was  first  applied  as  a 
motive  force  is  nowhere  recorded.  The  Italians  have  some- 
times claimed  the  invention,  and  some  writers  have  con- 
sidered that  pocket  watches  were  made  as  early  as  the 
fifteenth  century.  But  I  have  carefully  examined  the  au- 
thorities on  which  the  statements  have  been  made,  and 
have  shown  in  my  papers  in  the  "  Archseologia,"  that  the 
statements  were  the  result  of  incorrect  quotations,  and 
errora  in  the  dates  of  the  periods  when  both  the  authors 
quoted  and  the  persons  of  whom  they  wrote,  flourished,  and 
these  errors  have  been  perpetuated  by  one  author  copying 
from  another,  without  careful  examination  of  either  the 
authorities  or  the  facts.  I  therefore  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  statement  made  by  Doppelmayer,  professor  of  mathema- 
tics at  Nuremberg,  in  his  historical  account  of  the  mathe- 
maticians and  artists  of  that  city,  which  he  published  in 
1730,  and  for  which  he  was,  in  1733,  elected  F.R.S.  In  his 
account  of  the  famous  mechanics  he  says,  "  Peter  Hele,  a 
clockmaker,  was  everywhere  held  to  be  a  great  artist,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pocket-clocks  which  soon  after  the  year  1500  he 
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first  made  in  Nuremberg,  with  small  wheels  of  steel.     The 
invention,  which  may  with  great  justice  be  ascribed  to  him, 
being  something  quite  new,  was  praised  by  everyone,  even  by 
the  mathematicians  of  the  time,  with  great  admiration.     He 
died   1540."      He  also  adds  in   a  note,  "On  this  subject 
Johannes  Cocclaeus,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  "Cosmogra- 
phia  "  of  Pomponius  Mela,  published  in  4to  at  Nuremberg, 
in  the  year  1511,  makes  the  following  announcement,  'In- 
veniuntur  in  dies  subtiliora,  etenin  Petrus  Hele,  juvenis  ad 
hue  adrnodum,  opera  fecit  quse  vel  doctissimi  admirantur 
mathematici,  nam  ex  ferro  parva  fabricat  horologia,  plurimis 
digesta  rotulis  quse  quocunque  vertantur,  absque  ullo  pon- 
dere,  et  monstrant  et  pulsant  XL  horas,  etiam  si  in  sinu  mar- 
supione  contineantur."     Thus  wrote  Cocclseus  in  1511.  and 
being  a  native  of  Nuremberg,  and  born  in  1479,  he  must 
have  been  not  only  a  contemporary  of  Peter  Hele,  but  in  all 
probability  well  known  to  him,  and  acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  invention  ;  we  may  therefore,  I  think, 
perfectly  rely  on  the  correctness  of  his  statement,  which 
was  made  in  the  lifetime  of  Peter  Hele,  and  of  numerous 
other  persons  who  must  have  known  all  the  facts,  and  as  he 
lays  much  stress  on  the  horologia  going  without  any  weight, 
even  in  the  pocket,  we  may  fairly  ascribe  to  Peter  Hele  the 
first  application  of  the  spring  as  a  motive  power,  and  the 
date  of  the  invention  about  1500.     In  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  is  a  standard  clock  of  beautiful  workmanship,  the 
movement  of  which  is  in  form  of  a  large  flat  watch,  bearing 
the  date   1506,  and    the    name  of   the  maker  "Jeremias 
Metzger,  in  Augspurg."     This  shows  that  the  art  had  ex- 
tended to  Augsburg  as  early  as    that    date,  and    in  the 
minutes  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  1741  is  the  record 
of  the  exhibition   of  a  watch   made   by  Niclas   Planke,  of 
Lubeck,  bearing  the  date  1514.     There  were  also  numerous 
watchmakers  set  up  in  Paris,  indeed  so  many  were  there 
that  Francis  I.  formed  them  into  a  guild,  with  statutes,  so 
rapidly  did  the  art  of  watchmaking  spread. 

Having  now  got  a  date  as  a  starting-point,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  description  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in 
their  construction,  which  form  the  periods  of  the  classifica- 
tion. The  movement  of  a  watch  consists  of  a  pair  of  plates 
held  together  by  four  pillars,  a  mainspring,  and  a  train  of 
wheels  which  terminate  in  an  escapement  and  balance  to 
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regulate  the  action  of  the  spring.  These  parts  are  all 
arranged  between  the  plates,  together  with  the  striking  or 
alarum  work,  if  it  is  a  clock  or  alarum  watch.  These,  with 
the  bell  are  enclosed  in  a  box  or  case. 

The  earliest  watches  were  either  striking  or  clock  watches, 
or  alarum  watches.  Their  form  was  that  of  a  small  flat 
circular  box  of  gilt  metal,  which  was  usually  very  finely 
chased,  and  the  work  perforated  to  let  out  the  sound  of  the 
bell.  The  upper  lid,  which  covered  the  face,  was  pierced 
with  twelve  apertures,  one  over  each  hour-figure,  to  allow 
the  hour  and  the  index,  which  was  of  blue  steel,  to  be  seen. 
The  works  were  all  of  steel,  plates,  pillars,  wheels,  and 
pinions.  At  first  the  coiled  mainspring  was  not  enclosed  in 
a  barrel,  but  was  kept  in  its  place,  when  it  expanded  by 
guards.  There  was  as  yet  neither  fusee  nor  cat-gut  cord,  but 
the  spring  was  coiled  or  wound  up  from  the  centre.  The 
outer  end  was  made  fast  to  one  of  the  pillars,  and  the  inner 
extremity  attached  to  a  central  arbor  or  axis,  on  which  the 
first  or  great  wheel  was  fixed,  and  thus,  by  the  uncoiling  of 
the  spring  was  made  to  revolve,  and  to  drive  the  train  of 
wheels,  whose  progress  was  controlled  by  the  "  crown  wheel 
and  verge  escapement,"  and  the  balance.  The  earliest 
balance  was  a  short  bar,  weighted  at  both  ends,  attached  to 
one  extremity  of  the  verge.  A  hoop  was  subsequently 
added  to  this  bar,  and  it  thus  became  a  balance-wheel. 

As  the  power  of  the  mainspring  when  tightly  coiled  up 
was  much  greater  than  when  it  was  nearly  uncoiled,  its 
force  was  unequal,  and  a  sort  of  compensating  spring  was 
applied,  which  tended  by  its  pressure  on  an  excentric  or 
snail-shaped  wheel,  to  retard  its  force  when  first  wound'  up, 
and  rather  to  add  to  its  power  when  its  force  had  consider- 
ably decreased.  This  spring  was  called  by  the  Germans 
"  stackfeder,"  or  "  stagfeder,"  misspelt  "  stackfreed."  It  is  a 
technical  word,  and  not  found  in  any  lexicon  as  applicable  to 
watchwork,  but  probably  meant  a  stay  or  retarding  spring. 
This  contrivance  does  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether 
satisfactory  in  controlling  the  varying  intensity  of  the  force 
of  the  mainspring,  and  another  and  most  ingenious  inven- 
tion was  introduced,  but  who  was  the  inventor,  or  what  the 
precise  time  of  the  adoption,  are  not  known.  In  order  to 
equalise  the  power  of  the  mainspring,  and  secure  a  regular 
action,  the  spring  was  enclosed  in  a  barrel,  by  which  its 
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action  was  inverted,  for  its  inner  end  was  made  fast  to  a 
fixed  arbor  or  axis,  and  its  outer  end  was  attached  to  the 
interior  of  the  enclosing  barrel,  and  it  was  made  to  act  upon 
the  main  driving  wheel  by  means  of  a  fine  cat-gut  cord 
which  was  wound  up  upon  a  spiral  groove  round  a  conical 
wheel  termed  a  fusee.  When,  therefore,  the  mainspring 
was  tightly  coiled  up,  and  pulled  the  hardest,  it  acted  on  the 
smaller  end  or  top  of  the  fusee  nearest  to  the  arbor,  and  the 
progressive  loss  of  force  in  the  spring  as  it  uncoiled,  was 
compensated  by  an  increased  leverage  as  it  approached  the 
bottom  of  the  cone,  and  acted  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
central  arbor.  The  arbor  of  the  spring  was  made  fast  by  a 
click  and  ratchet,  by  which  the  power  of  the  spring  could  be 
increased  or  diminished  as  might  be  found  necessary.  The 
precise  date  of  this  clever  invention  is  not  known,  but  the 
Bohemian  cylindrical  clock  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, bearing  the  date  1525,  has  a  fusee,  and  this  is  the 
earliest  known  instance.  The  conical  fusee,  however,  is 
made  of  lead,  pewter,  or  some  such  soft  metal,  which  looks 
very  like  an  early  piece  of  work  in  the  infancy  of  the  inven- 
tion, as  they  were  afterwards  cut  in  steel  in  larger  clocks, 
and  brass  in  pocket-watches. 

From  this  time  no  change  or  improvement  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  the  mechanism  or  construction  of 
watches  for  considerably  above  a  century,  except  that  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  small  wheel  fixed  on  the 
arbor  of  the  mainspring,  and  an  endless  screw  to  regulate 
its  power,  were  frequently  substituted  for  the  click  and 
ratchet,  and  had  come  into  general  use  by  1625. 

During  that  long  period  of  over  one  hundred  years  the 
cases  of  watches  were  made  of  every  variety  of  form  and 
material — round,  oval,  octagon,  oblong,  and  cruciform  ;  and 
the  forms  of  flowers,  animals,  and  skulls  were  occasionally 
used,  the  latter,  possibly  for  the  purpose  of  being  suspended 
to  a  rosary,  and  the  cruciform  for  ecclesiastical  ladies,  which 
have  obtained  in  France  the  name  of  "  Montres  d' Abbesses/' 
The  oval  was,  however,  the  most  usual  form  for  general  use. 
The  materials  were  gold,  silver,  and  metal  gilt,  rock  crystal, 
agate,  and  occasionally  hollowed  out  precious  stones,  as  car- 
buncles, &c.  The  gold  are  very  scarce,  the  value  of  the 
metal  having  in  later  times  caused  their  destruction.  They 
were  usually  ornamented  with  coloured  enamels  and  precious 
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stones  ;  but,  probably,  when  they  ceased  to  be  useful  as  time- 
keepers and  were  no  longer  worn  as  ornaments  they  were 
broken  up.  The  sides  of  the  metal  and  silver  watches  were 
very  frequently  ornamented  with  silver  bands  delicately 
engraved  with  elegant  scrollwork  of  flowers,  with  occasionally 
boys  and  animals  introduced.  These  are  believed  to  be  from 
the  designs  of  Theodore  de  Bry,  who,  as  well  as  other  artists, 
engraved  many  designs  for  goldsmiths  and  watchmakers, 
and  some  of  the  finest  may  be  the  work  of  his  own  hand. 
He  was  born  at  Liege  in  1528,  resided  and  worked  chiefly  at 
Frankfort,  and  died  1598.  He  was  followed  by  his  son, 
who,  as  well  as  his  father,  worked  chiefly  with  the  graver. 
These  silver  bands,  of  a  certain  length,  were  like  pieces  of 
riband,  and  seem  to  have  been  made  purposely  for  watches, 
and  were  probably  procured  at  the  Frankfort  fairs ;  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  a  special  branch  of  art-manufacture 
as  a  trade,  for  they  were  employed  by  the  watchmakers  of 
all  countries.  The  faces  of  the  watches  were  usually  en- 
graved in  the  same  style  and  gilt,  and  the  hour-figures  set 
on  a  raised  silver  circle  ;  and  in  the  early  watches  there  was 
frequently  a  small  projecting  pin  or  stud  set  at  the  head  of 
each  figure,  that  at  XII  being  higher  than  the  rest,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  any  one  to  feel  the  hour  in  the  dark.  So 
things  continued,  till  about  1610  the  round  form  of  watch 
seems  to  have  come  into  fashion,  although  watches  of  the  oval 
and  fancy  shapes  continued  to  be  made  as  late  as  1620.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  very  few  were  made  after  that  time, 
the  circular  form  being  generally  adopted. 

We  now  come  to  a  new  class  of  watches,  as  far  as  the 
exterior  is  concerned,  viz  ,  the  enamelled  watches,  the  interior 
mechanism  remaining  the  same,  though  the  form  was  always 
round.  In  1630  Jean  Tontin,  a  goldsmith  of  Chateaudun, 
and  a  great  master  in  painting  in  transparent  enamels, 
applied  himself  to  the  use  of  thick  and  opaque  colours  of 
different  tints,  which  should  melt  in  the  fire  and  yet  retain 
their  lustre.  He  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and  as  he  em- 
ployed thin  plates  of  gold  for  the  foundation  of  his  works, 
this  style  of  enamel-painting  became  available  for  a  variety  of 
ornamental  purposes — watch-cases  being  among  the  number 
of  articles  so  ornamented.  He  communicated  his  secret  to 
his  fellow  artists,  and  the  first  who  distinguished  himself  was 
Dubie,  a  goldsmith,  who  worked  for  the  King -at  the  Louvre  ; 
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after  him  came  Morliere,  who  worked  at  Blois,  and  he  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  painting  rings  and  watch-cases ;  but  his 
pupil,  Robert  Vauquer,  of  Blois,  excelled  all  in  design  and 
colour.  I  have,  however,  a  watch  by  J.  Tontin,  bearing  his 
name,  of  which  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  colours  and 
minute  execution  surpass  anything  I  have  ever  seen.  He 
died  in  1670.  He  had  a  brother,  Henri  Ton  tin,  who  also 
worked  in  the  same  way,  but  his  colouring  was  characterised 
by  a  rather  dead  opaque  whiteness.  Chartres,  of  Blois, 
succeeded  in  flowers,  and  Huaud  le  Puisne  in  figures.  There 
were  many  other  artists,  but  they  did  not  always  put  their 
names  on  their  works.  The  manufacture  of  these  beautiful 
cases  seems  to  have  been  a  trade  in  Blois  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  watchmakers  in  all  countries  seem  to  have  been 
supplied  with  them.  Their  form  was  always  round,  and 
they  were  usually  what  were  termed  "hunting  watches," 
having  a  lid  over  the  face  instead  of  a  glass  or  crystal.  Tiiey 
were  enamelled  all  over,  within  and  without,  as  also  on  the 
dial-plate,  with  various  subjects  of  figures  and  flowers, 
and  watches  of  this  kind  continued  to  be  made  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  century.  Watch-glasses  seem  first  to  have  been 
made  about  1620,  when  the  round  form  came  into  vogue, 
the  coverings  of  the  dials  having  previously  been  metal  lids 
or  cut  plates  of  rock  crystal. 

In  1631  the  Clockmakers'  Company  of  London  was  first 
incorporated  by  Charles  I.,  and  from  that  time  the  names  of 
the  principal  clockmakers  of  London  are  recorded,  and  will 
give  a  clue  to  ascertaining  the  dates  of  their  watches. 

In  or  about  1650  an  ingenious  Swiss,  named  Gruet,  is 
said  to  have  invented  and  first  made  the  steel  chain,  as  sub- 
stitute for  the  catgut  hitherto  in  use,  which  was  always  liable 
to  break. 

The  early  watches  had  been  but  irregular  timekeepers ;  a 
new  era,  however,  in  their  history  commenced  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  and,  after  remaining  for  125  years 
without  any  improvement  in  their  construction,  they,  in  a 
very  short  time,  became  the  most  wonderful,  beautiful, 
and  useful  instances  of  human  ingenuity.  The  cause 
of  their  imperfection  was  the  irregular  action  of  the 
balance-wheel,  which  in  the  early  watches  was  small  in 
diameter,  usually  about  one-fourth  that  of  the  plate  when 
the  watch  was  round.  In  1658  it  seems  that  Dr.  Hooke 
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first  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  a  spring  to  regulate  the 
movement.  His  first  idea  was  a  straight  spring,  and  I  have 
an  early  oval  watch  to  which  this  contrivance  has  been  added, 
and  also  a  table  crucifix  clock,  with  a  horizontal  watch- 
formed  movement,  in  which  is  the  original  spring,  which 
consisted  of  a  straight  piece  of  hair-spring  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  cock,  and  passed  through  a  loop  on  the  peri- 
phery of  the  balance-wheel ;  thus  its  tendency  was  to  keep 
the  wheel  at  rest,  like  the  action  of  a  perpendicular  pen- 
dulum, and  so  limit  its  oscillations  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
force  of  the  crown  wheel  on  the  pallets  of  the  verge.  This 
seems  not  to  have  answered  satisfactorily,  and,  in  1660,  he 
had  a  plan  for  applying  one  of  a  spiral  form,  such  as  is  now 
used.  The  merit  of  this  invention  was  claimed  also  by  the 
celebrated  Huygens.  One  end  of  the  spiral  hair-spring  was 
made  fast  to  the  verge  or  arbor  of  the  balance-wheel,  and 
the  other  secured  to  the  plate,  and  the  oscillations  were  ren- 
dered equal  and  regular  by  its  elastic  force.  It  was  not, 
however,  at  once  brought  to  perfection,  and  various  regu- 
lations were  adopted  to  adjust  the  length  of  the  spring,  arid 
it  seems  to  have  been  brought  into  general  use  in  1675, 
when  Tompion,  the  celebrated  watchmaker  of  that  day,  per- 
fected the  mechanism,  and  made  a  watch  for  Charles  II., 
with  this  inscription,  "  Robt.  Hooke,  inuenit,  1658,  Thos. 
Tompion,  fecit,  1675."  A  spiral  spring  was  fitted  to  the 
balance-wheels  of  a  great  many  earlier  watches,  but  though 
it  made  them  more  useful  it  destroyed  their  originality. 
The  size  of  the  balance-wheels  was  greatly  increased,  gene- 
rally, to  one  half  the  diameter  of  the  plate,  and  in  some 
foreign  watches,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  to  three- 
fourths.  The  spring  was  frequently  called  the  "  pendulum 
spring,"  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  its  giving  the  same 
regularity  to  the  motion  of  the  balance  that  the  pendulum 
does  to  the  movement  of  a  clock. 

Hitherto  watches  had  but  one  hand  and  pointed  only  the 
hours,  but  from  the  regularity  of  action  acquired  by  the 
application  of  the  spiral  hair-spring  they  now  performed 
with  such  precision  that  the  minute  wheel  and  hand,  which 
made  the  revolution  of  the  dial  every  hour,  were  added, 
thus  marking  the  smaller  subdivisions  of  time.  This  im- 
provement is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Daniel  Quare,  a 
famous  London  watchmaker,  about  1686.  It  was  not,  how- 
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ever,  a  new  invention,  for  I  have  in  my  collection  a  small 
oval  table  clock,  in  form  of  a  large  watch,  standing  on  a 
foot,  in  which  there  are  concentric  hour  and  minute  hands, 
which  from  its  construction,  there  being  no  fusee,  must  have 
been  made  at  latest  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  seconds  hand  was  a  later  introduction,  probably  in  the 
second  half  of  the  last  century. 

In  1676,  the  Rev.  Edward  Barlow,  a  clergyman,  invented 
a  contrivance  by  which  clocks  could  be  made  to  strike  or 
repeat  the  last  hour  at  pleasure,  by  pulling  a  string.  At 
first  the  invention  was  confined  to  the  larger  movements  of 
clocks,  but  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  adapted  the  con- 
trivance to  pocket  clocks  and  watches,  and  employed  Thomas 
Tompion,  the  chief  watchmaker  of  his  day,  to  make  such  a 
watch  ;  and  he  applied  for  a  patent  for  the  sole  making  of 
"  all  pulling  or  repeating  clocks  and  watches."  It  must  be 
remembered  that  every  watch  which  strikes  the  hours  is  not 
a  repeater,  but  only  those  which  can  be  made  at  pleasure  to 
strike  or  repeat  the  last  hour.  Daniel  Quare,  another  skilful 
watchmaker,  had  been  inventing  a  similar  contrivance. 
Barlow's  required  two  pins  to  be  pushed  in  to  make  it  strike, 
and  Quare's  only  one.  The  Clockmakers'  Company,  pro- 
bably at  the  instance  of  Quare,  petitioned  against  granting 
the  patent,  and  at  the  hearing  before  the  King  in  Council,  in 
March,  1867,  the  patent  was  refused.  Quare  subsequently 
made  for  King  William  III.  a  beautiful  elaborate  and  highly- 
finished  repeating  watch,  which  is  said  still  to  exist  in 
perfect  preservation. 

Thomas  Tompion,  "who  made  the  repeating  watches  for 
Mr.  Barlow,  in  1695,  first  invented  the  cylinder  escapement, 
with  horizontal  wheel,  which  was  subsequently  perfected  by 
his  pupil,  George  Graham,  in  1700;  but  it  did  not  then 
come  into  general  use,  and  the  original  crown  wheel  and 
verge  vertical  escapement,  the  earliest  invention  forelocks  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  used  for  watches  in  1500,  con- 
tinues in  use  even  to  the  present  day,  though  it  is  nearly 
superseded  by  other  more  recently  invented  escapements, 
and  machine  made  watches  which  are  now  made  and  sold 
in  such  large  numbers. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  hair-spring,  watches  assumed 
a  different  character,  both  in  the  interior  and  exterior.  The 
balance-wheel  was  greatly  enlarged  in  size,  and  was  quite 
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covered  by^  the  cock,  which,  to  protect  it  from  injury,  was 
formed  as  a  circular  plate  perforated,  and  finely  engraved 
with  elegant  designs,  having,  in  later  times,  a  small  regu- 
lating dial  by  its  side  for  adjusting  the  length  of  the  hair- 
spring, and,  as  then,  frequently  called  the  "  pendulum 
spring."  Some  makers  had  a  conceit  to  make  the  balance- 
wheel  have  the  appearance  of  a  small  pendulum  :  this  was 
effected  by  covering  with  a  solid  plate  half  the  wheel  and 
its  hoop,  allowing  only  one  ray  to  be  seen  moving  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  on  this  a  small  star  or  ornament 
was  fixed,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  minute  pendulum — 
a  poor  conceit,  for  a  horizontal  pendulum  is  an  impossibility. 
Occasionally  the  cock  was  covered  with  a  small  circular 
enamel  portrait  of  a  lady,  and  a  small  diamond  attached  to 
the  hoop  of  the  wheel  was  made  to  vibrate  over  her  head. 
In  some  foreign  watches  the  size  of  the  balance-wheel  is 
so  large  as  to  cover  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  plate. 

Externally  watches  were  made  very  thick  and  bulky,  at 
times  almost  spherical.  They  were  generally  enclosed  in  an 
ornamental  case  of  metal,  covered  with  some  substance,  as 
tortoiseshell,  shagreen,  and  pique,  with  silver  or  gold  studs, 
the  works  being  contained  in  a  smooth  metal  box  within, 
which  in  repeaters  was  perforated  as  well  as  the  outer  case. 
The  faces  of  these  watches  were  usually  of  silver,  the  hour 
figure  being  in  Roman  numbers  and  the  minutes  in  ordinary 
figures  in  an  outer  circle,  both  being  raised  above  the 
ground,  having  been  stamped  up. 

The  very  bulky  form  of  watch  prevailed  till  after  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  size  was  gradually  reduced, 
and  white  enamelled  dial-plates  were  introduced,  and  in 
some  foreign  watches  the  hours  were  shown  on  small  enamel 
plaques  let  into  the  face,  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  following,  the  outer 
cases  of  many  watches  were  beautifully  embossed  and  chased 
in  gold  and  silver  :  some  were  the  works  of  first-rate  artists 
and  finely  wrought  and  chiselled,  but  others,  not  in  such 
high  relief,  were,  made  by  stamping  thin  plates  of  metal 
into  steel  moulds  or  dies  with  leaden  punches,  whereby 
much  handsome  effect  was  produced  without  great  expense 
or  artistic  skill,  except  in  the  first  sinking  the  die.  Michael 
Moser,  a  famous  chaser  of  silver  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  H.  Manby,  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  chased 
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many  cases.  The  latter  was  a  beautiful  artist,  and  used  to 
get  two  guineas  for  chasing  a  watch  case.  Some  of  his 
cases  went  abroad,  for  I  have  a  beautiful  watch  of  which 
the  outer  case  is  chased  by  him,  with  his  name,  the  inner 
case  of  very  fine  French  enamel,  and  the  movement  by  a 
watchmaker  at  Amsterdam  ;  shewing  that  watch-case 
making  was  a  trade  of  itself  exercised  in  various  places,  the 
products  being  probably  exhibited  at  the  great  Continental 
fairs,  and  so  purchased  by  the  watch  or  movement  makers. 

In  1700  Facio,  a  native  of  Geneva,  invented  the  art  of 
piercing  rubies  to  receive  the  pivots  of  the  balance.  He  was 
partner  of  De  Baufr4  a  French  watchmaker,  established  in 
London,  and  in  1704  applied  for  a  patent  to  confirm  to  him 
the  sole  right  of  making  jewelled  watches,  but  the  Clock- 
makers'  Company  producing  an  earlier  watch  in  which  an 
amethyst  was  set  in  the  cock,  he  did  not  get  his  patent ; 
but  jewelled  watches  date  from  that  time,  though  they  were 
rare  till  of  later  years. 

As  the  century  advanced  the  size  of  watches  greatly 
decreased,  but  they  presented  no  particular  characteristic 
features  till,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  many  flat  and  small 
French  watches  were  introduced,  and  the  well-known  English 
hunter  became  the  fashion  for  gentlemen. 

In  1776,  Lepine,  of  Swiss  family,  introduced  great  irn- 
provments,  and  made  important  changes  in  the  construction 
of  watches  by  doing  away  with  one  plate,  viz.,  the  pillar 
plate,  the  fusee,  and  chain,  and  one  of  the  supports  of  the 
barrel-arbor.  This  simplified  the  works,  and  enabled 
watches  to  be  made  very  flat.  The  famous  Breguet  adopted 
this  form  of  construction,  and  was  followed  by  most  French 
and  Swiss  watch-makers,  and  modern  watches  are  now 
mostly  constructed  in  this  manner. 

I  have  now  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  progressive  changes 
which  were  from  time  to  time  made  in  the  mechanism,  form 
and  character  of  watches  from  the  time  of  their  first  inven- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  It  is,  however,  very 
imperfect,  and  very  many  particulars  are  omitted  which 
might  have  been  described ;  but  they  would  have  swelled 
my  observations  to  the  size  of  a  volume  instead  of  a  paper. 
1  think,  however,  that  what  I  have  said  will  enable  any  one 
to  understand  my  classification,  and  also  to  form  some  idea 
as  to  the  age  of  a  watch  which  he  may  chance  to  possess. 
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The  names  of  watchmakers  and  their  countries  and  dates  is 
a  branch  of  the  subject  of  much  importance  and  interest,  but 
it  is  too  large  a  branch  to  be  introduced  here, 

CLASSIFICATION. 

I  have  grouped  my  watches  into  four  classes,  which  ena-* 
bles  me  to  arrange  them  chronologically  according  to  the 
peculiarities  of  their  construction.  These  classes  will,  how^- 
ever,  necessarily  somewhat  overlap  one  another,  as  no 
change  in  construction  was  universally  adopted  at  the  same 
moment,  and  many  early  watches  have  had  more  recent 
improvements  fitted  to  them,  but  a  practised  eye  soon  detects 
the  alteration.  The  great  changes  and  alterations  in  old 
watches  were  made  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

CLASS  I.  ranges  from  1500  to  1530  or  40,  and  includes 
all  watches  made  before  the  invention  and  general  adoption 
of  the  fusee  with  the  catgut  cord  for  winding  up  the  main 
spring,  which  was  then  enclosed  in  a  barrel.  This  was 
certainly  invented  and  used  in  a  large  table-clock  as  early 
as  1525,  but  whether  it  was  then  used  in  all  pocket-clocks 
is  uncertain,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  watches  continued 
to  be  made  without  it  for  some  time.  This  class  is  divided 
into  three  periods  : — 1st,  when  watches  were  made  entirely 
of  steel ;  2nd,  when  the  plates  were  of  brass,  the  wheels  still 
continuing  of  polished  steel ;  3rd,  when  the  wheeds  were 
made  of  brass,  the  pinions  continuing  of  steel  as  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  All  the  earliest  watches  of  this  class  were  clock- 
watches,  sounding  the  hours  regularly  on  a  bell  as  a  clock, 
or  alarums.  They  were  in  the  form  of  small  round  flat  boxes ; 
the  faces  were  of  gilt  metal  with  two  circles  of  hour  figures, 
the  outer  being  in  Roman  numerals,  from  I.  to  'XII.,  and  the 
inner  circle,  from  13  to  24,  in  the.  ordinary  quaint  numerals 
of  the  time,  and  at  the  head  of  each  hour-figure  was  a  small 
pin  or  stud.  The  face  was  covered  by  a  lid  perforated  with 
an  aperture  over  each  hour,  and  the  lid  as  well  as  the  bottom 
and  sides  were  formed  with  finely-chiselled,  perforated  scroll- 
work. The  angular  edges  of  the  boxes  soon  became  rounded 
off  in  a  more  convenient  shape  for  carrying,  and  the  cases 
were  made  in  round,  oval  and  octagon  shapes  in  which 
Gothic  patterns  are  frequently  found.  Some  later  watches 
of  very  small  size  were  made  for  ladies,  and  there  was  one. 
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in  the  Bernal  Collection  so  small  that  the  movement  might 
well  have  been  mounted  in  a  ring  of  no  very  great  size  ; 
and  I  have  exhibited  a  large  watch,  or  rather  travelling- 
clock,  more  than  five  inches  diameter  and  weighing  six 
pounds.  The  later  dials  were  of  silver,  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  transparent  enamels,  and  where  there  was  no 
lid  the  hand,  which  was  flat  and  of  blue  steel,  was  protected 
by  a  raised  rim. 

CLASS  II.  will  range  from  1530  to  1620 — a  long  period,  and 
will  include  all  the  early  watches  having  the  fusee  and  catgut 
cord.  The  watches  during  this  period  were  in  form  round, 
oval,  octagon,  cruciform,  and  in  fact  of  every  conceivable 
fantastic  shape  and  of  every  variety  of  material — gold,  silver, 
metal,  crystal,  agate,  &c.,  which  could  be  made  available. 
The  faces  and  sides  were  very  frequently  ornamented  with 
engraving  of  delicate  scroll-work  of  flowers,  the  hours  being 
on  a  raised  circle  of  silver,  and  round  the  sides  was  often 
a  band  of  silver  scroll-work  similarly  engraved,  being  either 
the  work  of,  or  after  the  designs  of  Theodore  de  Bry,  a 
Flemish  engraver,  who  flourished  from  about  1550  to  1596. 
Many  of  these  watches  were  clock- watches  and  alarums. 
The  smaller  watches  for  ladies  were  pieces  of  exquisite  and 
beautiful  work,  and  many  of  the  movements  were  contained 
in  boxes  hollowed  out  of  rock  crystal.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  century  and  beginning  of  the  next  many  watches  were 
made  with  astronomical  dials  showing  the  days  of  week  and 
month,  the  age  and  phases  of  the  moon,  and  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  and  the  oval  seems  to  have  been  the  most  usual  form. 
I  know  of  a  round  watch  with  the  date  1599,  but  the  fan- 
tastic shapes  and  materials  continued  till  1620,  when  they 
went  out  of  fashion.  The  balance-wheels  were  very  small, 
and  the  tension  of  the  mainspring  was  retained  by  a  click 
and  ratchet,  which  were  highly  ornamented. 

CLASS  III.  will  range  from  1610,  when  round  watches 
began  to  supersede  the  oval  and  fantastic  shapes,  to  1660, 
when  the  hair  or  pendulum-spring  was  added  to  the  balance  ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  round  watches  were  rare  before 
1610,  and  that  few  oval  or  fantastic  watches  were  made 
after  1620.  The  only  change  in  construction  was  the  adop- 
tion of  the  endless  screw  and  wheel  to  regulate  the  power 
of  the  main-spring  instead  of  the  click  and  ratchet.  Alarums 
and  clock-watches  were  still  made.  The  cases  were  very 
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often  of  silver,  and  frequently  ornamented  with  a  bold, 
flowery  scroll  pattern,  perforated  and  engraved ;  the  faces 
were  either  silver  engraved  or  opaque  enamel.  In  1630 
Jean  Tontin  invented  the  art  of  miniature  painting  in 
opaque  enamels,  and  from  this  time  date  all  the  exquisitely- 
painted  French  enamel  watch-cases.  Many  of  the  watches 
of  this  time  were  enclosed  in  outer  cases  covered  with 
black  leather,  and  ornamented  with  silver  pique-work  ; 
watch-glasses  were  made  and  used  about  1620,  when  round 
Watches  came  into  fashion. 

CLASS  IV.  extends  from  1660,  when  the  spiral  spring  was 
added  to  the  balance-wheel,  which  made  watches  assume  a 
more  important  character  by  greatly  increasing  the  regu- 
larity of  their  action,  and  includes  all  verge  watches  after 
that  time.  This  spring  was  the  last  great  important  general 
change  in  their  construction,  except  the  various  forms  of  the 
escapement  which  were  invented  from  time  to  time  in  the 
last  century,  but  they  were  not  in  general  use,  and  my  obser- 
vations are  confined  to  verge  watches,  which  continued  to  be 
the  general  form  of  watch  till  the  present  century.  This  hair- 
spring, first  invented  in  1658,  was  originally  a  straight  spring, 
but  watches  having  such  a  spring  are  most  rare,  if  any  exist ; 
that  not  being  satisfactory,  the  spiral  spring  was  invented 
about  1660,  and  this,  after  various  modifications  of  the  regu- 
lator, was  eventually  brought  to  perfection  by  Tompion  in 
1675,  and  in  consequence  of  the  improved  action  Daniel 
Quare  is  said  to  have  invented  the  minute-wheel,  and  so 
placed  the  minute-hand  concentric  with  the  hour-hand ; 
watches  with  minute-hands  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
after  that  date.  The  earliest  regulator  was  a  long  endless 
screw,  on  which  was  moved  a  slide  by  which  the  hair-spring 
was  made  longer  or  shorter.  Repeaters  were  invented 
in  1676.  Watches  after  1660  were  usually  double-cased 
watches,  that  is,  the  movement  was  contained  in  a  plain 
inner  box,  and  the  outer  cases  were  frequently  much  orna- 
mented. The  cases  of  repeaters  were  perforated. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  bulk  and  thickness  of 
watches  were  greatly  increased,  and  the  balance-wheels  of 
some  foreign  watches  were  frequently  made  very  large. 
Tompion's  horizontal  escapement  is  not  met  with,  and 
Graham's  is  most  probably  very  rare.  In  1704  the  art  of 
drilling  and  using  precious  stones  for  pivot-holes  was  in- 
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vented  ;  all  jewelled  watches  must  therefore  be  after  that 
time.  Painted  enamels  were  still  occasionally  used  for  the 
ornamentation  of  watch-cases,  but  the  work  was  not  so  fine 
as  during  the  former  century.  At  the  Battersea  Enamel- 
Works  many  watch-cases  were  made,  and  also  in  Paris, 
where  Bouvier  was  a  fine  artist.  Porcelain  watch-cases  were 
made  at  Dresden  and  Chelsea.  The  early  dial-faces  were 
of  silver,  the  figures  raised,  and  the  name  of  the  maker  fre- 
quently appears  in  the  middle,  but  white  enamel  dial-plates 
came  in  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  form  of  the 
figures  as  well  as  the  maker's  name  will  generally  give  a 
clue  to  the  age  of  the  watch.  The  bulkiness  of  watches 
diminished  as  the  century  advanced,  and  ladies'  watches, 
ornamented  with  agates  and  other  stones  and  attached  to 
chatelaines,  were  much  in  vogue  in  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, as  well  as  those  chased  by  Manby  and  others.  All 
these  watches  will,  of  course,  find  their  place  in  the  fourth 
and  last  class,  which  comprises  a  very  long  period,  there 
being  no  very  distinctive  character  universally  adopted  by 
which  it  can  well  be  divided.  Towards  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury transparent  enamels  were  employed  by  the  French  and 
Swiss  to  ornament  watches,  and  occasionally  small  diamond 
sparks  were  used,  and  many  such  watches  were  then  brought 
into  this  country.  Their  form  was  usually  flatter  than  the 
English,  and  many  had  horizontal  escapements  ;  their  pecu- 
liar style  and  ornamentation  will  determine  their  age.  At 
this  time  silver  and  gold  English  so  called  hunting-watches 
were  much,  used  by  gentlemen,  and  at  one  time  some  gentle- 
men used  to  carry  twro  watches,  one  on  each  side.  Ladies 
then  wore  their  watches  at  their  waist,  the  chain  forming  a 
festoon,  having  at  one  end  the  watch  and  at  the  other  a 
bunch  of  seals  and  key,  or  a  corresponding  ornament  called 
a,  fausse-montre,  which  occasionally  contained  a  miniature. 

There  are  many  other  particulars  which  might  be  stated, 
but  it  would  extend  my  paper,  which  is  very  imperfect,  to 
too  great  a  length  ;  I  shall  therefore  close  it  by  stating  the 
number  of  watches  in  my  collection.  In  Class  I.  I  have 
18  watches;  in  Class  II.  40;  in  Class  III.  30,  and  in 
Class  IV.  40,  making  a  total  number  of  128. 


BOCHESTER  CASTLE. 

By  G.  T.  CLARK,  Eaq. 

ROCHESTER — Fortress,  Cathedral,  and  City — is  a  very 
remarkable  place — in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable 
place  in  the  South  of  England.  In  each  of  its  triple 
capacities  it  claims  a  high  antiquity.  Its  ecclesiastical 
history  commences  with  Augustin  and  ^Ethelbyrht,  the 
founders  of  its  see,  over  which  Justus,  the  friend  of  Augus- 
tin, was  the  first  to  preside,  and  to  the  endowments  of 
which  contributed  a  long  succession  of  Kentish  and  Mercian 
princes.  Its  secular  history,  though  often  obscure,  ascends 
to  a  yet  more  remote  period,  and  its  material  evidences  are 
still  to  be  read  in  the  form  of  works  either  in  earth  or 
masonry,  showing  Roman,  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman 
occupations. 

Rochester  is  built  upon  a  cape  or  promontory  formed  by 
a  grand  bend  of  the  Medway,  the  central  part  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  city,  and  the  most  prominent  and  northern 
point  by  the  castle.  The  great  Roman  way  from  Canterbury 
to  London  traversed  the  length  of  the  cape,  and  crossed 
the  river  near  its  apex,  in  the  line  of  the  ancient  and 
nearly  of  the  present  bridge. 

The  position  of  the  fortress  is  very  noble.  Rising  from  a 
rocky  base,  high  above  the  stream,  it  forms  a  grand  feature 
upon  the  shore  of  the  Medway,  here  a  thousand  feet  in 
breadth,  and  which  almost  vies  with  the  Thames  in  the 
volume  of  its  waters.  From  the  turrets  of  the  Keep  is  seen 
outspread  a  view  of  great  extent  and  exceeding  variety, 
including  the  steep  and  verdant  slopes  of  the  chalk,  and  the 
broad  and  fertile  meads  across  which  the  great  river  flows 
in  graceful  folds,  concealed  and  betrayed  by  the  inequal- 
ities of  the  hills  and  the  scattered  masses  of  forest  trees. 
The  cathedral  and  the  city  obtain,  indeed,  small  share  in  these 
advantages.  Far  from  asserting,  as  at  Durham,  Canterbury, 
or  York,  its  equality  with,  or  even  superiority  over  its 
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temporal  neighbour,  the  cathedral  of  Rochester,  venerable 
as  it  is,  and  honoured  as  are  the  ashes  that  lie  within  its 
precincts,  is  of  small  dimensions,  and  in  position  low ;  only 
saved  from  insignificance  by  its  superiority  to  the  contiguous 
city.  The  castle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
Norman  skill,  and  the  first  and  last  object  that  strikes  the 
eye  of  the  visitor. 

The  castle  of  Rochester  occupies  the  northern  termination 
of  a  ridge  of  chalk  rock  which  forms  the  right  bank  of  the 
Medway  for  many  miles  above  the  city,  and  intervenes 
between  the  river  and  the  cathedral,  upon  the  margin  of 
the  one  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  other.  It  thus 
covers  about  half  of  the  western  front  of  the  city,  and  ex- 
tends into  what  was  the  south-western  angle  of  its  walled 
enclosure. 

Though  of  ancient  date,  the  castle  proper,  that  is  the 
structure  in  masonry,  has  evidently  been  preceded  by  the 
works  in  earth,  in  close  connection  with  a  part  of  which  it 
has  been  laid  out.  These  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  though 
much  degraded  by  time  and  obscured  by  buildings  and 
enclosures,  are  still  tolerably  apparent.  They  seem  to  have 
been  composed  of  an  oblong  space  included  within  a  ditch, 
which  commenced  near  the  bridge  foot,  and  was  carried 
eastwards  for  about  130  yards,  when  it  turned  to  the  south, 
and  ran  for  about  270  yards  roughly  parallel  to  the  river, 
towards  which  it  was  again  returned.  This  oblong  area 
was  subdivided  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  southern  being 
the  smaller,  by  a  cross  ditch,  and  the  latter  part  was  occu- 
pied by  a  large  flat-topped  conical  mound.  The  northern 
part  contains  the  castle.  Along  the  east  or  cathedral 
side,  this  ditch  is  in  part  a  bold  natural  depression.  Along 
the  west  side  it  is  superseded  by  the  river,  here  very  broad, 
deep  and  rapid.  The  area  thus  included  is  about  7J  acres. 
The  mound  is  of  large  size,  though  reduced  by  modern 
operations.  It  is  in  part  natural,  in  part  formed  from  the 
adjacent  ditches.  Like  the  mounds  at  York,  Wallingfonl, 
and  Wareham,  and  those  formerly  existing  at  Hereford, 
Buckingham,  Worcester,  Hertford,  Nottingham,  and  Stam- 
ford, it  is  so  placed  as  to  watch  the  river,  which  must 
always  have  been  an  open  and  dangerous  highway. 

These  lines  of  earthwork,  though  the  principal  and  most 
evident  now  to  be  traced,  are  by  no  means  the  earliest 
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among  the  defences  of  Rochester.  Though  the  discovered 
Roman  remains  are  not  indicative  of  a  large  town,  the 
Watling  Street  here  crossed  the  Medway,  and  there 
was  certainly  a  fortified  post  on  the  site  of  the  me- 
diaeval city.  Its  rectangular  form,  about  one-third  longer 
than  its  breadth,  the  cruciform  arrangement  of  its  main 
streets,  its  four  gates  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  termi- 
nation of  its  name,  all  point  to  a  Roman  origin,  and  the 
Roman  defences  are  thought  to  have  been  composed  of  a 
wall  and  ditch,  represented  by  the  line  of  the  later  wall, 
only  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  passed  from  the  south 
gate  towards  the  river,  about  45  yards  west  of  the  site  of 
present  Keep. 

The  area  measured  about  470  yards  by  160  yards,  and 
therefore  covered  about  15^  acres,  and  of  the  gates  Childe- 
gate  stood  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south  was  a  gate  removed 
only  in  1770,  the  road  between  them  passing  close  to  the  west 
end  of  the  cathedral.  Part  of  the  existing  castle  wall  on  the 
Medway  has  been  thought  by  high  authority  to  be  Roman, 
and  Roman  coins  and  sepulchres  have  been  found  in  the 
castle  area,  though  whether  Rochester  was  the  Roman 
Durobrivis  is  not  absolutely  certain. 

The  Roman  lines  seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  later 
inhabitants,  and  to  have  been  fortified  in  the  Saxon  or 
English  manner.  The  position  of  the  new  city  laid  it  open 
to  frequent  and  severe  attacks  by  both  land  and  water,  and 
its  works  suffered  much  from  the  inroads  of  the  Danes, 
especially  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  and  to 
that  people,  though  probably  on  very  insufficient  grounds,  has 
been  attributed  the  mound. 

The  earthwork,  whether  Roman,  English,  or  Danish,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Normans  at  the  Conquest,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  fortify  the  position  according  to  the 
improved  manner.  The  usual  custom  with  the  Normans, 
when  dealing  with  an  English  stronghold,  was  to  erect  a 
shell  keep  upon  the  mound,  or,  where  there  was  ho  mound, 
a  rectangular  tower,  and  to  surround  it  with  a  strong 
curtain  wall  built  upon  the  bank  within  the  scarp  of  the 
existing  ditch.  Probably,  in  this  case,  the  older  area  would 
have  required  too  large  a  garrison  for  its  defence,  and  the 
mound  was  at  a  rather  inconvenient  distance  from  the 
bridge  or  its  preceding  ferry.  The  mound,  therefore,  was 
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excluded  from  the  new  enceinte,  as  it  was  at  first  from  the 
area  of  the  city.  Probably  it  was  occupied  as  an  outwork, 
or  it  may  have  been  reduced  to  a  rather  lower  level.  The 
new  curtain  was  built  on  the  scarp  of  the  ditch  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  earthwork  on  the  three  landward 
sides.  On  the  fourth  it  was  placed  upon  the  crest  of  a  low 
cliff,  about  40  ft.  above  the  river,  and  rather  less  above  the 
quay,  which  has  been  widened  in  modern  times,  and  in  part 
added  to  the  shore. 

The  Norman  enceinte,  the  general  substance  of  which  is 
probably  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  roughly  four-sided, 
about  130  yards  east  and  west  by  160  north  and  south,  and 
includes  about  4^  acres.  The  eastern  front  is  opposite  to, 
and  about  60  yards  from  the  cathedral.  The  south  front 
faces  Boley  Hill,  the  name  borne  by  the  old  mound,  which 
has  been  still  further  reduced  in  height  in  modern  times,  and 
the  north  front,  of  rather  greater  length,  and  set  obliquely, 
points  towards  the  bridge.  It  is  probable  that  the  ditch 
outside  the  south  wall  represents  that  of  the  Roman  de- 
fences. The  gate-house  stood  at  the  north-east  angle,  and  the 
steep  causeway  leading  up  to  it,  and  which  has  superseded 
the  draw-bridge,  is  known  as  the  "  Vennell."  The  gate-house 
is  gone.  At  the  north-west  angle  are  the  remains  of  a  bastion 
tower,  standing  in  1735,  and  containing  a  postern.  In 
it  also  was  a  shaft  for  lifting  stores  from  the  river,  an 
arrangement  seen  in  another  form  above  the  Wye  at 
Chepstow.  This  tower  commanded  the  bridge.  The  south- 
east angle  is  still  capped  by  a  bold  drum  tower,  of  30  ft. 
diameter  and  three-quarters  projection.  It  has  a  ground  and 
upper  floor,  each  pierced  by  an  arcade  with  loops  in  narrow 
lancet  recesses.  The  floor  was  of  timber.  The  gorge  is 
broken  down,  but  may  have  been  always  open.  This  tower 
does  not  rise  above  the  curtain,  and  seems  to  be  a  late 
insertion  in  the  Early  English  period.  Upon  the  east  wall 
are  two  rectangular  towers,  one  of  35  ft.  breadth  and  25  ft. 
length,  wholly  of  exterior  projection,  and  the  other  30  ft. 
by  25  ft.,  and  partly  within  the  wall.  These  seem  inser- 
tions of  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  curtain  is  much 
broken  down,  and  part  altogether  removed  ;  40  ft.  of  it 
remain  next  the  south-east  angle,  on  the  south  front.  This 
portion  is  7  ft.  thick,  30  ft.  high,  and  seems  decided  Norman. 
On  its  outer  face  are  traces  of  two  flat  pilasters.  It  is  pierced 
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by  three  loops  with  splayed  round-headed  recesses,  3  ft.  broad 
and  8  ft.  from  the  ground,  inside.  There  must  therefore 
have  been  a  platform  against  the  wall.  From  the  same 
angle,  along  the  east  face,  the  curtain  is  tolerably  perfect  all 
along.  Near  the  rectangular  tower  it  is  seen  to  be  built 
upon  arches,  intended  to  be  covered  up,  as  in  the  walls  of 
York  and  of  Southampton  Castle.  The  top  of  one  arch  is 
seen  inside  the  wall,  and  the  whole  of  two  arches  outside. 
They  seem  Norman.  A  long  piece  of  the  north  wall 
remains,  and  is  a  good  example  of  early  masonry,  probably 
Norman.  It  is  very  thick,  and  built  of  layers  of  rough 
undressed  stone  laid  in  very  thick  beds  of  mortar.  As  at 
Cardiff,  there  is  no  foundation,  the  wall  being  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  as  was  not  uncommon  with  very 
thick  walls.  About  260  ft.  of  the  river  front  remains.  At 
its  south  end  is  some  herring-bone  work,  and  elsewhere  is 
shown  a  tendency  to  this  mode  of  building.  It  is  about 
40  ft.  high.  Upon  its  inner  face  are  seen  the  outlines  of 
two  pointed  arches,  as  though  two  vaults  had  abutted  on 
the  wall,  only  the  arch  stones  do  not  project  for  toothing. 
There  was  an  upper  floor,  and  in  the  wall,  but  outside,  are 
seen  the  outlines  of  two  rather  large  round-headed  arches. 
It  is  in  this  wall  that  Roman  masonry  has  been  suspected. 
Much  of  it  seems  late  Norman.  There  was  a  cross  wall, 
now  removed,  which  ran  close  north  of  the  Keep,  and 
divided  the  Norman  castle  into  a  north  and  south  ward. 

How  the  castle  was  connected  with  the  defences  of  the 
city  does  not  appear.  The  city  wall  is  said  to  have  been 
built  about  1225,  on  the  Roman  site,  as  far  as  the  south 
gate,  from  which  it  seems  to  have  left  the  Roman  line, 
and  to  have  included  the  subsequent  earthwork  of  Boley 
Hill.  When  this  was  done  the  old  ditch  was  widened  in 
some  places  to  85  ft.  and  made  deeper.  Part  of  this  wall 
is  said  to  stand  upon  arches,  like  that  of  the  castle  ;  if  so, 
there  was  probably  an  earlier  wall,  of  Norman  date.  The 
city  wall  is  so  blocked  in  that  little  is  visible  to  an  ordi- 
nary visitor.  There  is  thought  to  be  a  trace  of  Roman  ma- 
sonry in  the  east  wall,  and  there  is  a  small  door  of  Henry  III.'s 
time,  near  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral,  where  the  wall  is  4  it. 
thick  and  30  ft.  high,  and  a  tower  of  that  date  at  the  north- 
east angle.  This  is  a  very  fine  work,  30  ft.  diameter,  out- 
side a  cylinder  and  within  an  octagon,  with  three  loops,  and 
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a  door  in  the  gorge,  from  which  pass  two  mural  galleries, 
one  leading  to  a  well-stair  and  the  other  to  a  garde-robe. 
The  upper  floor  is  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  curtain. 
The  line  of  the  south  side  of  the  city  wall  was  altered  by 
the  monks  in  1290,  by  permission  from  the  King.  They 
were  to  rebuild  it  5  perches  and  5  ft.  to  the  south  or  outside 
of  the  old  line,  and  it  was  to  be  16  ft.  high  and  embattled. 
Moreover,  the  old  ditch  was  to  be  filled  up  to  the  length  of 
54  perches  14i|ft.,  and  in  width  5  perches  and  5  ft.  As 
this  involved  prolonging  the  east  wall,  they  turned  an  arch 
over  the  old  ditch.  This  expansion  of  the  old  area  lay  to 
the  east  of  the  south  gate  of  the  city,  a  little  east  of  which 
was  the  gate  of  the  priory.  The  old  wall  is  thought  to 
have  included  Boley  Hill. 

The  KEEP,  for  which  Rochester  Castle  is  justly  celebrated, 
is  placed  within,  and  very  near  to  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  castle  area,  and  upon  the  highest  ground  within  it,  about 
60  ft.  above  the  river :  a  point  probably  specially  selected 
because  it  is  opposed  to  Boley  Hill.  Ii  does  not,  like  Por- 
chester,  form  a  part  of  the  enceinte,  but  like  Carlisle, 
stands  just  within  it,  being  from  16  to  33  ft.  from  the 
eastern,  and  from  10  to  15  ft.  from  the  southern  wall. 
Though  not  one  of  the  largest,  Rochester  is  one  of  the 
loftiest  Norman  Keeps  in  England,  and  one  of  the  most 
worthy  of  note  for  its  history,  position,  the  boldness  of  its 
decorations,  and  its  substantially  perfect  condition.  Of 
additions,  with  the  exception  of  the  early  rebuilding  of  its 
south-east  angle,  it  shows  no  trace,  and  its  dilapidations 
are  not  greater  than  may  be  attributed  to  seven  centuries 
of  age,  of  which  the  three  latter  have  been  periods  of 
neglect. 

The  Keep  is  a  square  of  70  ft.  at  its  base,  and  the  walls 
are  12  ft.  thick,  reduced  at  the  summit  to  10  ft.,  so  that  its 
exterior  dimensions  are  there  66  ft.  This  reduction  is  made 
by  a  very  slight  exterior  batter,  not  perceptible  to  the  eye. 
There  is  no  set-off  or  string  course,  outside,  and  no  regular 
shelf  for  the  floors  inside.  This  uncommon  thickness  is  intended 
to  allow,  as  at  Dover  and  Hedingham,  of  an  unusual  number  of 
mural  chambers  and  galleries.  The  height  is  113ft.  from 
the  ground  to  the  coping  of  the  parapet,  and  the  turrets 
rise  1 2  ft.  higher.  The  two  western  angles  are  flanked  by 
broad  flat  pilasters,  with  hollow  angles  or  nooks  of  8  in. 
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They  rise  from  a  common  plinth,  and  each  is  carried  up 
clear  of  the  parapet  to  form  the  outer  face  of  a  square 
turret,  the  height  of  which  adds  much  to  the  commanding 
aspect  of  the  building.  The  north-east  angle  is  capped  in 
a  similar  way,  save  that  the  pilasters  are  rather  bolder, 
have  no  plinth,  and  the  angles  are  solid  until  clear  of  the 
forebuilding.  The  south-east  angle  has  neither  plinth  nor 
pilaster,  but  is  capped  by  a  rounded  projection,  which, 
though  early,  is  not  original.  This  also  terminates  in  a 
turret,  which  is  rounded  towards  the  field,  but  flat  on  its 
two  inner  faces.  On  each  face  of  the  Keep,  near  its  centre, 
is  a  single  pilaster  of  less  width  and  projection.  These  also 
rise  from  the  plinth  and  ascend  to  the  parapet,  two  of  them 
actually  to  its  coping.  On  the  north  face  is  a  second 
narrower  pilaster,  formed  by  continuing  the  wall  of  the  fore- 
building  upward. 

The  Keep  has  many  openings,  mostly  of  small  size.  A 
tier  of  round-headed  loops  marks  the  basement,  and  of 
square-headed  ones,  a  trifle  larger,  the  first  floor.  Then  a 
line  of  small  round-headed  windows  shows  the  level  of  the 
second  or  main  floor,  and  of  larger  windows  the  gallery  of 
the  same.  Above  all,  a  line  of  rather  larger  windows,  also 
round-headed,  indicates  the  uppermost  floor.  The  two  upper 
lines  were  ornamented,  and  had  Norman  half-piers  and 
mouldings,  and  in  some  of  the  openings  the  windows  were 
coupled,  but  the  ashlar  dressing  has  been  much  broken  away. 
There  are  besides  several  loops  placed  near  the  angles, 
indicating  garde-robes,  mural  chambers,  and  staircases,  and 
each  turret  has  a  window  on  each  of  its  outer  faces. 

Internally,  the  Keep  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
chambers  by  a  cross  wall,  east  and  west,  5  ft.  6  in.  thick 
throughout,  and  rising  to  the  roof,  where  it  carried  the  main 
gutter.  Thus  each  floor  was  composed  of  a  north  and 
south  chamber,  one  21  ft.  and  one  20  ft.  broad,  and  each 
46  ft.  long.  In  the  cross  wall,  near  its  centre,  thickened  by 
a  pilaster  stop  on  each  face,  is  the  well,  said  to  be  60  ft. 
deep  from  the  ground  level,  and  to  contain  usually  10  ft.  of 
water.  It  has  an  ashlar  pipe,  2  ft.  9  in.  diameter,  which 
seems  to  have  been  carried  up  to  the  roof,  and  was  acces- 
sible by  four  small  round-headed  doors,  one  on  each  floor. 
It  is  unusual  to  see  the  well-pipe  carried  higher  than  the 
first  floor  :  at  Dover  it  reaches  the  second.  To  the  north 
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face  of  the  Keep  is  appended  the  fore-building  covering  the 
main  entrance,  which,  as  usual,  was  at  the  first  floor  level. 

The  BASEMENT  is  reached  only  by  a  well-stair  in  the 
north-east  angle,  and  which,  as  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
ascends  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  This  staircase  is 
1 1  ft.  diameter,  and  contains  133  steps.  It  communicates 
with  each  floor,  with  several  galleries  and  mural  chambers, 
with  the  chapel,  and  with  the  roof  of  the  fore-building. 
The  basement  is  at  the  average  level  of  the  ground  outside, 
and  there  is  no  underground  chamber. 

The  North  chamber  is  entered  at  the  north-east  angle 
by  the  well-stair  from  above,  and  aired  rather  than  lighted 
by  three  round-headed  loops  placed  in  its  east,  west,  and 
north  sides.  These  are  of  4  in.  opening,  set  in  splayed 
recesses,  and  these  again  in  flat-sided  recesses,  6  ft.  broad 
and  3  ft.  deep,  all  round-headed,  and  the  larger  descending 
to  the  floor.  The  north  loop,  which  opened  into  the 
bridge-pit  of  the  main  entrance,  has  been  converted  into  a 
rude  doorway,  but  the  head  of  the  loop  remains.  In  this 
wall  are  two  narrow  doors,  of  which  one  descends  8  ft.  by 
nine  steps  into  the  basement  of  the  fore-building,  and  the 
other  ascends  by  a  slight  slope  into  the  first  floor  of  the 
same.  Besides  these,  near  the  west  end  of  this  wall,  is  a 
recess,  6  ft.  wide  and  6  ft.  9  in.  deep.  This  recess,  the 
depth  of  which  seriously  weakens  the  wall,  can  here  pro- 
duce no  bad  effect,  the  wall  having  been  supported  outside 
by  the  solid  steps  and  lower  gate  of  the  fore-building.  In 
the  west  wall,  besides  the  loop,  is  a  broken  doorway 
opening  into  a  mural  chamber,  4  ft.  6  in.  by  10  ft.,  which 
occupies  the  north-west  angle  of  the  building.  In  the 
cross  wall,  besides  the  opening  to  the  well,  are  two  door- 
ways of  4  ft.  7  in.  and  5  ft.  opening. 

The  South  chamber  has  single  loops  to  the  east  and  west, 
and  two  in  the  south  wall  in  recesses,  all  of  the  pattern 
already  described.  There  is  also  a  mural  chamber 
3  ft.  10  in.  by  10  ft.,  in  the  south-west  angle,  entered  by 
a  door  in  the  south  wall,  and  near  the  east  end  of  the 
same  wall  is  a  recess,  6  ft.  broad  and  3  ft.  deep,  but 
without  a  loop.  The  masonry  shows  this  angle  to  have 
been  rebuilt.  Besides  these  cavities  there  are  two,  one  in 
the  west  wall,  2  ft.  10  in.  by  3  ft.  7  in.,  entered  by  a  rugged 
opening,  2  ft.  7  in.  broad,  and  the  other  in  the  south  wall, 
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2  ft.  10  in.  by  4  ft.  3  in.,  with  an  opening  much  broken  away. 
These  cavities  are  shafts,  which  ascend  vertically  in  the  wall, 
and  above  are  divided,  showing  that  they  are  the  vents  of 
the  garde-robes  in  the  first  and  second  floors.  The  openings 
into  them  are  not  original,  and  probably  the  shafts  were 
sunk  a  few  feet  below  the  floor,  and  ended  either  in  cess- 
pools or  a  drain.  As  there  are  other  garde-robes  in  the 
upper  floors,  there  are  no  doubt  other  shafts,  not  broken 
into.  There  must  be  at  least  two,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
cross  wall  in  the  north  chamber.  It  is  curious  that  these 
vents,  which  in  Norman  buildings  often  open,  as  at  Ludlovv, 
upon  the  outer  face  of  the  wall,  should  have  vertical  shafts, 
while  the  turrets  of  the  fire-flues  vent  in  the  face  of  the 
wall.  At  Coningsborough  the  arrangement  is  the  reverse  ; 
the  flues  are  vertical,  the  garde-robe  vents  horizontal.  The 
basement  was  evidently  a  store-room.  It  was  about  15ft. 
high,  and  from  it  20  steps  led  to  the  first  floor. 

The  FIRST  floor,  also  of  two  chambers,  was  lofty,  gloomy, 
and  perfectly  plain.  It  was  probably  the  soldiers'  lodging 
during  a  siege. 

The  North  chamber.    In  the  north  wall,  near  the  east  end, 
is  the  main  entrance,  15  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  opening 
from  the  vestibule  of  the  fore-building.     This  is  a  bold,  full- 
centered  arch,  of  6  ft.  2  in.  opening,  with  flat  sides,  in  a  wall 
here   10  ft.  6  in.   thick.     The  outer  face  is  flanked  by  nook 
shafts,  and  the  architrave  has  a  bold  chevron  moulding. 
The  inner    architrave    has    a   similar    but   rather    plainer 
moulding,  bat   the  jambs  are  broken  away.     Just  within 
the  outer  face  is  a  square  portcullis  groove,  and  behind  it  a 
rebate  for  a  door,  expanding  the  passage  to  7  ft.     Near  the 
inner  face,  in  each  side,  is  a  small  round-headed  recess,  2  it. 
6  in.  broad  by  1  ft.  4  in.  deep,  probably  to  hold  the  keys  or  a 
lamp.     The  door  was  secured  by  a  stout  bar,  and  the  grate, 
which  seems  to  have  been  of  iron,  was  worked  from  a  mural 
passage  above.      This    portal    led    direct    into    the   north 
chamber,  about  7  ft.  from  the  well-stair  door.     In  the  north- 
west angle  is  a  mural  chamber,  called  "  Gundulph's  room," 
vaulted  and  groined,   JO  ft.  3  in.   by  11  ft.  7  in.,  entered  by 
a  door  in  the  west  wall,  and  lighted  by  two  loops  to  the 
west.     In  its  rounded  north-west  corner  is  a  fireplace  with 
a  small  Norman  hood  of  2  ft.    6  in.   projection,   having  a 
segmental  arch.      The  tunnel    is    conical,  and  ends   in    a 
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couple  of  openings  in  the  hollow  angle  of  the  south  end  of 
the  adjacent  pilaster,  in  the  face  of  the  wall,  above  12  ft.  above 
the  hearth.  Near  the  north-east  angle  of  this  chamber  is  a 
small  blocked-up  doorway,  which,  as  at  Middleham,  opened 
upon  the  roof  of  the  outer  gate  of  the  fore-building.  The  ashlar 
rings  of  the  loop  recesses,  and  the  hood  of  the  fireplace  are 
of  excellent  workmanship.  Besides  these  openings  there 
are  in  the  north  chamber  four  windows,  one  at  each  end, 
and  two  in  the  north  side.  These  are  set  each  in  a  recess, 
5ft.  Gin.  opening,  and  9ft.  6  in.  deep,  15ft.  high,  and 
round-headed,  the  loops  being  square-headed,  about  1  ft.  6  in. 
high  by  12  in.  broad.  These  recesses,  from  their  great  height, 
produce  a  good  effect,  but  were  probably  found  to  weaken  the 
wall,  for  they  have  been  partly  built  up  and  reduced  at  their 
lower  6  feet  to  a  depth  of  3  ft.  The  blocking  is  of  inferior 
masonry,  executed  in  haste.  Between  the  two  northern 
loops  is  a  fireplace  of  5  ft.  6  in.  opening,  round-headed,  having 
no  hood,  and  with  a  round  back.  It  is  strengthened  by  a 
pilaster  of  9  in.  projection  and  10  ft.  breadth,  from  the  inner 
wall.  The  tunnel  from  the  fireplace  is  conical,  and  has  a  lateral 
vent  about  1 5  ft.  up.  In  the  east  wall,  near  the  entrance  from 
the  well-stair,  is  a  recess,  which,  besides  the  loop,  contains 
a  postern  and  a  garde-robe.  The  latter  is  a  mural  chamber, 
5ft.  lOin.  by  13ft.,  which  opens  from  the  southern  jamb 
of  the  recess  :  the  postern,  2  ft.  6  in.  broad,  is  cut  obliquely 
through  the  wall,  and  opens  in  the  face  of  the  Keep,  15ft. 
above  the  ground,  and  about  30  ft.  from  the  rampart  of  the 
curtain,  with  which  it  must  have  communicated  by  a  light 
plank  bridge.  There  is  such  a  door  in  the  Norman  keep 
at  Adare,  and  in  the  later  Wakefield  tower  in  London,  to 
which  a  stone  bridge  has  recently  been  fitted.  In  the  cross 
wall,  besides  the  well  opening,  are  two  doors  corresponding 
to  those  below. 

The  South  chamber  has  a  loop  at  each  end,  and  three  in 
the  south  wall,  all  in  recesses  similar  to  those  in  the  north 
chamber,  and  these  also  have  been  partially  blocked  up  to 
strengthen  the  wall.  There  is  a  fireplace  in  the  south  wall 
corresponding  to  that  described  above,  and  in  the  south- 
west angle  a  door  leads  into  a  well-stair,  lift,  diameter, 
which  commences  at  this  level,  and  communicates  with  the 
floors  above,  and  with  the  battlements.  There  are  four 
mural  recesses  in  this  chamber.  One,  a  garde-robe, 
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opens  in  the  south  jamb  of  the  recess  of  the  west  window, 
and  another  in  the  east  jamb  of  the  central  window  in 
the  south  wall.  The  shafts  from  these  recesses  descend 
into  the  wall  of  the  lower  chamber,  as  described.  The  other 
galleries  open  right  and  left  from  the  window  recess  in  the 
east  end.  That  to  the  north  is  a  passage  3  ft.  6  in.  by  8  ft., 
with  a  garde-robe  in  the  end  of  it.  That  to  the  south 
is  a  gallery,  20  ft.  long  by  3  ft.  broad,  which  ends  in  the 
south-east  angle,  where  it  has  two  windows  to  the  south 
and  east.  This  is  in  the  rebuilt  angle.  This  floor  rested 
upon  timber  joists.  From  it  40  steps  lead  up  the  north-east 
staircase  30  ft.  to  the  main  floor,  and  at  36  steps  branched 
off  a  narrow  stair  to  the  chancel  of  the  chapel. 

The  MAIN,  state,  or  second  floor,  32  ft.  high,  rested  on 
each  side  upon  18  joists,  whole  timbers.  It  contains  two 
tiers  of  windows,  the  lower  opening  directly  from  the 
chamber,  the  upper  with  the  intervention  of  a  mural 
gallery.  Between  the  two  is  a  plain  string  of  Norman 
pattern.  The  roof  was  flat,  being  the  joists  and  planks  of 
the  upper  floor.  The  window  recesses  of  the  lower  tier 
range  from  3  ft.  2  in.  to  5  ft.  10  in.  opening,  and  those  of  the 
gallery  tier  nearly  correspond  to  them.  All  are  flanked  with 
nook  shafts,  but  the  lower  architraves  have  a  bold  roll  and 
hollow  moulding,  those  above  have  the  chevron  pattern.  The 
ashlar  of  the  windows  is  mostly  gone.  The  lower  seem  to 
have  been  plain  and  small,  the  upper  richer  and  rather 
larger,  but  none  at  all  large.  The  projections  in  front  of 
the  well,  the  fireplaces,  and  the  two  staircases,  are  beaded  at 
the  angles.  There  are  no  marks  of  corbels  for  struts  to 
stiffen  the  joists  and  give  character  to  the  ceiling. 

The  North  chamber  was  entered  by  a  sort  of  lobby, 
5  ft.  6  in.  square,  and  groined,  into  which  the  staircase 
opened.  The  recesses  of  the  east  and  west  windows  each 
have  mural  garde-robes  opening  from  the  southern  jambs. 
The  two  recesses  in  the  north  wall  have  no  side  openings. 
Between  them  is  the  fireplace,  similar  to  that  below,  but 
with  a  handsome  chevron  architrave.  Over  the  great 
entrance  is  a  doorway  of  7  ft.  opening,  leading  to  the  chapel. 
In  it  is  the  chase  for  working  the  grate,  arid  beyond  this  is 
a  rebate  reducing  the  passage  to  3  ft.  to  form  the  chapel 
door.  In  the  north-west  angle,  above  Gundulph's,  is  a 
chamber,  similar  to  those  below. 
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The  South  chamber  has  three  windows  in  the  south  wall, 
a  fireplace,  and  a  door  opening  into  the  south-west  well- 
stair.  In  each  end  is  a  loop.  In  the  recess  of  that  to  the 
west,  on  its  north  side,  is  a  passage  to  a  garde-robe,  and 
there  is  probably  a  corresponding  place  in  the  opposite,  or 
east  window,  but  the  window  recesses  are  inaccessible. 

The  cross  wall,  instead  of  two  doors,  is  pierced  by  four 
arches  of  unequal  size,  two  on  each  side  of  the  well  pier, 
which  has  its  small  and  rather  ornate  door.  Between  each 
pair  of  arches  is  a  heavy  Norman  pier,  a  plain  cylinder  with 
fluted  capital,  and  opposite  to  which  are  two  half-piers,  or 
responds.  The  arch  has  been  ribbed  and  worked  in  bold 
roll  and  hollow,  varied  with  the  chevron  pattern,  but  the 
central  rib  has  fallen  away.  The  capitals  of  this  arcade 
range  with  the  general  string-course,  and  the  arches  rise 
into  the  upper  division  of  the  apartment.  There  is  rather 
more  ornament  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  face.  The 
arcade  was  filled  up  with  a  stone  screen,  about  10  ft.  high,  of 
which  one  division  remains  and  a  part  of  its  doorway.  The 
screen  is  original,  and  has  been  rather  richly  worked,  but  it 
had  no  bond  into  the  piers,  being  merely  built  against  them. 

From  this  floor  20  steps  led  up  17  ft.  to  the  GALLERY. 
This  threads  the  whole  wall,  passing  all  round  the  building. 
It  is  from  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  in.  broad,  barrel- vaulted,  from  8  ft. 
to  9  ft.  high,  and  is  placed  4  ft.  from  the  inner  face  of  the 
wall,  and  5  ft.  from  the  outer.  It  is  generally  level,  save 
that  it  rises  at  the  south-west  angle  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  staircase,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  east  front  to  clear  the 
vaults  of  the  garde- robes  below,  and  possibly  to  meet  the 
thrust  of  the  arch  in  the  cross  wall. 

In  the  North  division  there  are  in  the  west  end  three 
recesses,  3ft.  7  in.,  5ft.  10  in.,  and  4ft.  1  in.,  which  open 
into  the  gallery,  and  correspond  to  three  windows  in  its 
outer  side.  In  the  north  wall  are  also  three  windows  with 
recesses  corresponding,  each  of  5ft.  10  in.  width.  In  the 
east  end  is  only  one  recess  of  5  ft.  9  in.  opening.  At  this 
point  the  gallery  is  rather  above  3  ft.  wide,  and  the  corre- 
sponding window  has  a  recess,  5  ft.  by  4  ft.  Most  of  these 
expansions  of  the  gallery  opposite  to  the  windows  are 
groined,  as  in  the  corresponding  gallery  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

The  arrangements  of  the  South  division  are  very  similar. 
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In  the  east  end  is  one  recess  of  5  ft.,  and  in  the  west  three 
of  3  ft.  2  in.,  5  ft.,  and  3  ft.  7  in.,  the  central  being  the 
largest.  That  at  the  south  end  represents  a  short  window, 
intended  to  conceal  the  gallery,  which  here  rises  to  the 
staircase.  In  the  south  wall  are  three  recesses,  with  windows 
corresponding.  There  is  no  chamber  in  the  south-east  angle, 
the  gallery  merely  turns  at  a  right  angle,  but  in  the  north- 
west turret  is  a  groined  chamber,  6  ft.  square,  with  which 
the  gallery  communicates,  and  which  has  windows  in  its  two 
outer  faces.  The  north-east  and  south-west  angles  are 
occupied  by  the  staircases.  It  is  evident  from  the  character 
of  the  masonry  that  with  the  south-east  angle  have  been 
rebuilt  the  two  adjacent  windows  in  the  south  face  and  of  that 
in  the  east  face.  The  new  work  is  inferior  to  the  older,  and 
there  is  no  attempt  at  ornament.  The  arrangements  of  this 
grand  floor,  like  those  of  the  corresponding  rooms  called  the 
Council  Chamber  in  the  Tower  of  London,  must  have  been 
inconvenient  in  the  extreme.  The  rooms  must  have  been 
very  cold  and  very  public,  with  windows,  doors,  and  garde- 
robes  on  every  side,  and  a  gallery  in  which  a  whole  house- 
hold might  have  listened,  unseen,  to  what  went  on  below. 
There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  between  the  uses  to  which 
these  two  noble  chambers  were  applied.  Probably  the 
northern,  having  the  more  ornate  entrance,  was  the  hall, 
and  the  southern  a  room  of  a  more  private  character. 

From  the  gallery  level  23  steps  lead  up  17  ft.  to  the 
UPPER  floor,  and  on  the  way  a  small  passage  opens  upon  the 
battlements  of  the  fore-building.  This  floor  contains  two 
very  cheerful  and  handsome  rooms,  25  ft.  high,  with  larger 
windows  than  the  floors  below,  and  a  finer  view.  Here,  also, 
the  window  recesses  and  fireplaces  are  ornamented,  and  we 
may  suppose  this  floor  to  contain  the  private  apartments. 
The  roofs  were  open  and  low  pitched,  and  seem  to  have  been 
supported  by  rafters  placed  near  together,  and  without 
principals.  The  arrangement  of  the  mural  galleries  here  is 
peculiar.  They  do  not  run  round  the  rooms,  but  are  short, 
connecting  two,  or  at  most  three,  window  recesses.  Where  the 
wall  has  been  rebuilt  they  are  altogether  omitted.  They  do 
not  pass  behind  the  fireplaces,  probably  because  the  nearness 
of  the  roof  causes  the  vents  to  pass  off  more  directly  hori- 
zontal. 

The  North  chamber  is  entered,  like  the  rest,  from  the 
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north-east  angle,  and  from  the  staircase  passes  a  gallery 
which  pierces  the  east  wall  for  20  ft.,  and  traverses  the 
recesses  of  two  windows  which  light  the  east  end  of  the 
room.  In  the  west  end  are  also  two  windows,  in  like  manner 
pierced  by  a  short  gallery,  entered  only  from  the  chamber. 
In  the  north  wall,  besides  the  fireplace,  are  four  windows, 
two  on  each  side  of  it,  each  pair  connected  by  a  short 
gallery,  also  entered  from  the  chamber.  In  the  cross  wall 
are  two  doorways,  and  near  the  centre  the  small  door  of  the 
well  pipe. 

The  arrangements  of  the  South  chamber  are  somewhat 
different.  In  the  west  end  are  three  window  recesses, 
having  a  gallery  in  common,  but  not  communicating  with 
the  staircase.  In  the  east  end  is  but  one  window,  the  jambs 
of  which  are  solid.  In  the  south  wall  is  the  door  from  the 
south-eastern  staircase  and  three  windows,  with  a  fireplace. 
There  are  no  galleries  in  this  wall.  This  chamber  has 
suffered  much  from  the  destruction  of  the  south-east  angle, 
which  it  is  evident  carried  with  it  about  28  ft.  of  the  south 
and  15  ft.  of  the  east  wall.  In  the  untouched  part  of  the 
east  wall  remains  imbedded  the  half  pier,  capital,  and  half 
the  architrave  of  a  large  original  late  Norman  arch,  of 
about  two- thirds  the  span  of  the  room,  more  or  less  orna- 
mented, and  evidently  the  recess  for  a  large  east  window. 
Possibly,  as  this  was  an  archiepiscopal  fortress,  this  was  a 
chapeL  In  the  south  wall,  close  east  of  the  fireplace,  is  the 
jarnb  and  half  the  arch  of  a  window  recess,  also  ornate,  of 
which  the  other  part  has  been  removed.  The  restoration 
has  been  effected  in  a  very  hasty  and  slovenly  manner. 
The  masonry  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  new  recesses  are 
perfectly  plain,  although  the  older  ones  in  the  same  floor 
are  rather  highly  ornate.  Whatever,  in  designing  this 
chamber,  may  have  been  the  intention  of  the  builder,  it  is 
very  certain  that  the  re-builder  thought  only  of  making  the 
tower  defensible  in  the  cheapest  and  quickest  way. 

From  this  floor  30  steps  ascend  25  ft.  to  the  battlements. 
On  the  way  a  passage  from  the  north-eastern  staircase  opens 
into  a  gallery  in  the  east  wall,  16  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  wide.  It 
is  traversed  by  a  window,  the  recess  of  which,  4  ft.  wide, 
opens  on  the  gable  of  the  north  room  of  the  upper  floor. 
The  staircase  passes  up  to  the  base  of  the  north-east  turret, 
in  which  are  two  doorways  opening  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
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north  and  east  walls.  The  rampart  walk  is  4  ft.  broad,  with 
a  parapet  of  2  ft.  and  a  rere  wall,  now  gone,  of  3  ft.  The 
walk  is  carried  through  the  north-west  turret,  which  con- 
tains a  chamber  9  ft.  square,  and  through  the  south-eastern 
turret,  which  also  contains  a  chamber.  From  hence  the 
passage  is  continued  along  the  south  wall,  but  is  stopped  by 
the  wall  of  the  south-west  turret,  the  stair  contained  in 
which  only  opens  on  the  west  wall.  The  turret  chambers 
were  about  8  ft.  high  and  had  flat  roofs,  reached  possibly  by 
wooden  steps.  Each  turret  had  two  entrances,  one  on  each 
face.  The  parapets  of  the  curtains  between  the  turrets  were, 
at  the  ends,  8  ft.  high,  and  contained  five  embrasures  on  each 
face.  At  this  level  the  profile  of  the  double  roof  may  be 
traced.  It  was  composed  of  two  ridges,  one  over  each  cham- 
ber, with  a  central  gutter  resting  upon  the  cross  wall.  Both 
parts  were  low  pitched,  and  the  ridges  did  not  rise  above  the 
battlements  :  the  northern  portion  sprung  a  little  the  lowest 
and  had  rather  the  steeper  pitch.  The  southern,  springing 
higher,  delivered  half  its  water  from  eaves  2  ft.  above  the 
common  gutter,  whence  it  was  carried  away  by  an  enormous 
stone  shoot,  a  sort  of  gargoyle.  Another  such,  taking  the 
contents  of  the  north  gutter,  crosses  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case and  projects  eastward.  At  the  rampart  level  the  walls 
and  turrets  are  pierced  by  a  row  of  holes  9  or  10  in.  square, 
intended,  evidently,  for  the  horizontal  beams  of  a  brattice. 
There  are  no  corbels  or  cavities,  as  usual,  below,  to  receive 
struts,  the  beams  being  probably  strong  enough  without 
them.  These  holes  seem  not  to  be  original,  and  being  rough, 
were  probably  made  in  haste  when  the  south-east  angle  was 
rebuilt  :  they  are  of  importance  enough  to  be  shown  in  the 
tower  which  figures  in  the  corporation  seal.  Besides  these, 
in  the  inner  face  of  the  north  wall,  above  the  gutter,  are  two 
rows  of  pigeon-holes,  probably  original,  and  even  now 
accommodating  a  few  birds. 

Affixed  to  the  north  front  is  the  FORE-BUILDING,  composed 
of  a  gate-house,  staircase,  drawbridge,  and  vestibule  tower. 
These  formed  and  protected  the  entrance  to  the  Keep.  The 
approach  is  thought  to  have  commenced  on  the  west  front, 
near  the  north-west  angle,  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which  turned 
the  angle  as  at  Dover,  and  were  continued  as  a  broad 
staircase  against  the  wall  of  the  building.  Upon  this,  flush 
with  the  west  front,  was  a  small  low  tower,  about  12  ft. 
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square,  through  which  the  stairs  passed.  This  portal  had 
a  barred  door,  but  no  grate,  and  its  roof  was  reached  from 
Gundulph's  chamber  in  the  first  floor  of  the  Keep.  From 
this  gate  the  steps  rose  to  the  bridge  pit,  a  cavity  15  ft. 
deep  by  9  ft.  opening.  This  was  crossed  by  a  drawbridge, 
which  fell  from  the  gate  of  the  vestibule  tower.  The  stairs 
were  8  ft.  broad,  and  protected  by  an  outer  parapet  2  ft. 
thick  and  6  ft.  high,  and  probably  looped.  The  parapet 
crossed  the  bridge  pit  on  an  arch,  so  that  persons  ascending 
the  stairs  or  crossing  the  bridge  were  protected. 

The  VESTIBULE  tower  is  19  ft.  broad  by  36  ft.  long,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  main  building,  against  the 
north  face  of  which,  at  the  east  end,  it  is  built.  Its  walls  are 
6  ft.  thick  :  they  have  no  plinth  or  pilaster  steps,  and  though 
probably  of  the  age  of  the  Keep  the  work  is  of  an  inferior 
character.  There  is  a  basement,  first  floor,  vestibule  floor, 
and  chapel.  Each  floor  is  entered  from  the  Keep.  The 
Basement  is  14  ft.  by  23  ft.,  vaulted  and  groined,  and  it  has 
two  air-holes  near  the  vault,  ascending  obliquely  through  the 
wall.  The  floor  is  on  the  ground  level,  here  low,  and  from  it 
a  passage,  2  ft.  7  in.  wide  and  12  ft.  long,  leads  up  9  stairs 
into  the  basement  of  the  keep.  The  present  door  from  the 
exterior  is  evidently  not  original.  This  chamber  was  a 
prison. 

The  first  floor  measures  13  ft.  by  23  ft.  ;  it  also  has  two 
air-holes,  rather  larger  and  less  oblique  than  those  below. 
A  recess,  perhaps  a  doorway,  perhaps  a  cupboard,  has  been 
opened  in  the  east  wall  and  fitted  with  a  Tudor  door  case. 
This  chamber  had  a  flat  timber  ceiling,  forming  the  floor  of 
the  vestibule.  It  was  entered  by  a  passage  2  ft.  10  in.  broad, 
slightly  ascending  to  it  from  the  basement  of  the  keep. 
This  also  was  probably  a  prison,  but  of  a  less  severe  cha- 
racter. 

The  second  or  Vestibule  floor  is  of  the  same  dimensions. 
In  its  west  wall  is  the  outer  door  of  the  Keep,  of  6  ft. 
opening,  round-headed,  and  flanked  inside  and  out  with 
engaged  columns,  with  plain  caps,  and  round  the  arch  a 
band  of  chevron  moulding.  In  the  rubble  work  inside,  above 
its  head,  is  seen  a  pointed  arch  of  relief.  The  portal  was 
closed  by  a  barred  door  only.  On  the  right,  on  entering 
the  vestibule,  is  the  door  of  the  Keep.  The  vestibule  has 
five  windows  :  a  small  one  in  the  west  wall  commands  the 
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staircase  ;  in  the  north  wall  are  three,  each  formed  of  a 
pair,  coupled  ;  in  the  east  wall  is  one.  They  are  all  round 
headed,  with  Norman  ornaments  :  one-third  of  the  east  end 
of  this  chamber  is  covered  with  a  barrel  vault. 

The  third  or  upper  floor  of  the  fore-building  is  occupied  by 
the  Chapel,  the  dimensions  of  which  correspond  nearly  to  the 
rooms  below.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  a  nave  and  chancel, 
separated  by  a  plain,  bold,  round-headed  arch  of  12  ft. 
span.  The  nave  is  entered  from  the  main  floor  of  the  Keep 
by  a  side  door,  close  to  which,  in  the  wall,  is  a  recess,  now 
inaccessible.  The  chancel  has  a  stone  floor,  resting  on  the 
vault  below,  and  its  roof  is  three  sides  of  an  octagon,  also 
vaulted,  a  sort  of  apse,  but  covering  a  rectangular  space. 
There  are  two  east  windows,  and  a  large  stone  drain,  which 
has  led  to  the  notion  that  this  room  was  the  kitchen,  and  no 
doubt  it  would  have  made  a  very  good  one.  The  nave  had 
an  open  roof  of  low  pitch,  which  was  replaced  by  one  per- 
fectly flat,  but  at  the  level  of  the  original  ridge.  If  the 
large  upper  room  in  the  Keep  was  a  chapel,  a  second  would 
scarcely  be  necessary.  Probably  both  were  not  in  use  at  the 
same  time.  A  kitchen  is  a  very  uncommon  adjunct  to  a 
Norman  Keep,  as  the  inmates  seem  to  have  broiled  their 
meat  at  an  open  fire,  whereas  a  chapel  is  not  uncommon  ; 
and  at  Middleham,  Dover,  Newcastle,  and  probably  at  Corfe 
and  Kenilworth  it  was  in  the  fore-building. 

The  material  of  the  Keep  is  chiefly  the  rag  stone  of  the 
country,  with  ashlar  coigns  and  dressings  of  Caen  stone.  The 
ashlar  is  rather  sparingly  used,  but  is  of  sound  quality  and 
close  jointed.  The  rubble  is  poor,  imperfectly  coursed,  and 
held  together  by  the  excellence  of  the  mortar,  or  rather  of 
the  lime,  for  the  mortar  is  carelessly  mixed  and  is  full  of  sea 
shells,  which  have  been  brought  with  the  sand  and  left  un- 
crushed.  It  is  clear  from  appearances,  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  building,  that  the  south-east  angle  has,  at  some 
period  soon  after  its  construction,  fallen  down,  and  been 
rebuilt  soon  afterwards  clumsily  and  in  haste.  No  mere 
battering  by  a  ram,  no  strokes  from  the  missiles  of  a  catapult, 
however  ponderous,  would  have  brought  down  both  turret  and 
wall.  Such  ruin  must  have  been  produced  by  a  mine,  and  this 
is  the  more  probable  that  the  south-east  is  the  most  exposed 
angle  for  such  an  attack,  the  scarp  of  the  ditch  being  here 
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steep,  the  soil  soft  chalk  rock,  and  the  Keep  but  a  few  feet  from 
the  ditch.  A  mine  opened  in  the  scarp,  just  outside  the  angle 
of  the  curtain,  and  driven  40  ft.  in  the  chalk,  would  reach 
the  foundations  of  the  turret,  and,  thus  undermined,  its  fall 
would  bring  down  more  or  less  of  the  adjacent  walls,  and 
falling  outwards,  would  crush  the  angle  of  the  curtain.  This 
would  account  for  the  large  mass  of  the  angle  which  has 
fallen,  and  for  the  circular  bastion  tower,  evidently  an 
insertion,  at  the  angle  of  the  curtain.  Supposing  the  Keep, 
built  in  1126,  to  have  been  mined  and  breached  in  the  me- 
morable siege  of  1215,  and  the  damage  soon  after  made 
good,  this  would  account  for  present  appearances.  It  is  true 
that  the  bastion  tower  is  decidedly  Early  English,  while  the 
restoration  of  the  Keep  is  Norman,  but  it  is  of  a  period  when 
round  and  pointed  arches  were  both  in  use,  and  when  the 
character  of  the  older  part  of  the  Keep  would  naturally  lead 
to  the  employment  of  the  former ;  so  that  the  restoration 
might  have  been  effected  as  late  as  1225,  ten  years  after  its 
probable  destruction,  and  when  an  entry  in  the  Pipe  rolls 
shows  that  the  Sheriff  of  Kent  repaired  the  tower. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  character  of  the  fore-building 
that  looks  as  though  it  was  an  early  addition  to  the  Keep  ; 
and  yet  this  cannot  be,  seeing  that  the  difference  in  its 
masonry  includes  that  of  the  adjacent  staircase  turret,  which 
could  scarcely  be  an  addition.  Also  the  remains  of  the 
lower  gate-house,  on  the  north  face  of  the  Keep,  are  clearly 
as  old  as  the  Keep,  of  which  they  are  part. 

It  was  long  the  custom  to  attribute  this  Keep  to  Gundulph, 
making  it  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  Tower  of 
London,  which  it  resembles  in  some  of  its  arrangements, 
especially  its  mural  gallery  and  fireplace.  Attention  to  its 
other  details  shows,  however,  that  this  cannot  be  so,  and 
that  its  more  probable  builder  was  Archbishop  Walter 
Corboil,  about  1126.  Those  who  desire  to  see  examples  of 
Gundulph's  work,  and  to  compare  his  masonry  witli  that  of 
Rochester  Keep,  should  examine  St.  Leonard's  Tower  at 
Mailing,  some  parts  of  the  nave  and  transept  of  Mailing 
Abbey  Church,  and  the  north  tower  of  Rochester  Cathedral. 
The  White  Tower  has  been  so  often  repaired  and  refaced 
that  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  of  its  original  masonry.  Part 
of  the  curtain  of  the  enceinte  of  Rochester  Castle  may  also 
be  Gundulph's  work.  The  north  wall  looks  very  early,  as 
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does  the  east  wall,  which  is  of  excellent  though  rudely 
coursed  rubble,  the  stones  being  large  and  the  joints  broad, 
though  there  are  no  layers  of  flat  stones  as  at  St.  Leonard's. 
The  analogue  of  Rochester  is  to  be  seen  at  Hedingham, 
a  very  pure  and  very  perfect  Norman  Keep,  with  three 
floors,  the  remains  of  a  fore-building,  and  the  upper  gallery 
in  the  main  floor.  In  each,  ornamentation  is  effectively 
employed,  and  great  use  made  of  the  chevron  moulding* 
The  two  buildings  are  probably  of  about  the  same  date. 

The  history  of  the  Castle  of  Rochester,  in  the  proper  sense, 
begins  with  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  there  is  something 
to  be  said  of  the  preceding  earthwork,  subsequent  to  the 
Roman  period.  The  Bishoprick  of  which  the  city  is  the 
metropolis,  was  founded  in  A. D.  600, and  Justus,  its  first  Bishop, 
was  consecrated  in  604.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew, 
was  founded  by  ^Ethelbyrht,  King  of  Kent,  and  is  mentioned 
in  his  charter  of  604,  as  is  the  west  gate  and  the  wall  of 
the  city,  one  boundary  being  "  fram  Suthgaete  west,  and 
langes  wealles."  Also  it  is  said,  "  extra  murum  civitatis  versus 
aquilonem."  In  673  a  Synod  was  held  here,  says  Bade, 
attended  by  Putta,  "Episcopus  castelli  Cantuariorum  quod 
dicitur  Hrofescsestir  ; "  so  that  it  was  then  a  strong  place, 
and  the  Bishop's  residence,  and  this  whether  "  castellum  " 
relates  to  the  city,  or,  which  is  at  least  equally  probable,  to 
the  adjacent  fortress. 

In  765  Ecgberht,  King  of  Kent  granted  by  charter  to 
Eardulf  of  Rochester,  his  faithful  minister  and  Bishop, 
"  terram  intra  castelli  moenia  supranominati,  id  est  Hrofes- 
cestre  ;  "  and  in  78 1  JEthelberht  King  of  the  West  Saxons 
says,  "  Concede  Hrofensis  ecclesise  .  .  .  aliquantulum 
terrse  juris  mei  intra  moenia  supradictse  civitatis  in  parte 
aquiloni  "  :  and  in  788  Offa,  King  of  the  Mercians,  granted 
"  terram  .  .  .  sex  aratrorum  ';  at  Trotescliff  "  ad 
ecclesiam  beati  Andrae  apostoli  et  ad  episcopium  castelli 
quod  nominatur  Hrofescester."  Also  in  789  King  Offa,  in 
another  charter  to  the  same  Bishop  Werernund,  mentions  the 
wall  (murus)  of  the  city,  and  says,  "  Ecclesia  quae  sita  est  in 
castro  quod  nominatur  Hrofesceaster."  Further,  in  850, 
JEthelwulf,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  mentions  "murum 
civitatis  Hroffi  ; "  and  in  855  he  granted  land  "  Dunne 
ministro  meo  ...  in  meridie  castelli  Hroffi." 
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In  839  and  in  885  the  city  was  attacked  by  the  Danes. 
On  the  former  occasion  they  took  and  sacked  it,  on  the 
latter  it  was  relieved  by  Alfred.  In  986,  the  city  was 
attacked,  but  unsuccessfully,  by  JEthelred,  and  in  998  with 
more  success  by  the  Danes,  who  came  up  the  Medway. 
Boley  Hill  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  Danes  in 
884,  but  so  large  a  work  would  have  required  more  time  than 
was  allowed  them  by  Alfred,  and  a  work  of  such  a  character 
•would  be  far  more  useful  for  defence  than  for  attack.  The 
towers  used  in  an  attack  were  generally  of  timber,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  of  being  pushed  up  to  the  walls. 
It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  mount  was  thrown  up  as 
a  strong  residence  for  the  Bishop,  to  give  such  personal 
security  as  was  found  necessary  at  Sherborne. 

It  is  not  known  in  whose  hands  the  fortress  of  Rochester 
rested  in  the  times  preceding  the  Conquest,  but  Earl  Godwin 
had  certainly  encroached  upon  the  Episcopal  property ;  and 
what  more  probable  than  that  he  should  have  laid  his  hands 
upon  a  place  which,  with  Dover,  would  give  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  great  road  from  the  South  to  London  1  We 
read  in  Domesday  of  the  Episcopal  manor  of  Estockes  or 
Stoke.  "  Hoc  manerium  fuit  et  est  de  Episcopatu  Rofensi, 
sed  Godwinus  comes  T.  R.  E.  emit  illud  de  duobus  hominibus 
qui  eum  tenebant  de  Episcopo  et  eo  ignorante  facta  est  haec 
venditio."  So  when  the  term  of  the  tenancy  expired  the 
Bishop  would  find  that  instead  of  two  nameless  men  ready 
to  give  up  possession,  he  would  have  to  deal  with  a  powerful 
noble  claiming  the  freehold.  Stoke  passed  with  Godwin's 
Earldom  of  Kent  at  the  Conquest  to  Bishop  Odo  of 
Bayeux,  and  was  recovered  by  the  Archbishop,  as 
Domesday  goes  on  to  relate,  "Postmodum  vero  regnante 
W.  Rege  diratiocinavit  illud  Lanfrancus  Archiepiscopus 
contra  Baiocensem  Episcopum  et  hide  est  modo  saisita 
Rofensis  Ecclesia/' 

It  is  probable  that  in  some  such  way  Odo  received  the  city 
with  the  Earldom,  and  with  it  the  fortress,  which  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  however  may  have  recovered  possession  of  in 
the  way  shown,  and  which  he  certainly  afterwards  ex- 
changed with  the  King  for  land  in  Aylesford.  "  Episcopus 
etiam  de  Rouecestria  pro  excambio  terras  in  qua  castellum 
sedet  tantum  de  hac  terra  tenet  quod  xvii  solidos  et  iiij 
denarios  valet."  There  never  was  a  castle  at  Aylesford, 
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the  Bishop  gave  up  the  site  of  Rochester  Castle,  receiving 
for  it  as  much  land  as  was  worth  17s.  kd. 

Gundulf,  the  follower  and  friend  of  Lanfranc,  and  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1077,  was  a  great  architect, 
and  a  very  remarkable  man,  well  deserving  the  panegyric 
bestowed  upon  him  upon  his  promotion,  "  Eratque  Gundulfus 
religione  plenus,  literarum  non  nescius,  in  rebus  forensibus 
acerime  elimatus,  et  qui  putatus  sit  divina  potissimum  elec- 
tione  hunc  honorem  meruisse."  As  to  his  architectural 
skill,  and  his  work  at  Rochester  Castle,  it  is  said,  "  Gun- 
dulfus, quia  in  opere  ccementarii  plurimum  sciens  et  efficax 
erat,  castrum  sibi  Hrofense  lapideum  de  suo  construxit 
.  .  .  Igitur,  hoc  pacto  coram  rege  inito,  fecit  castrum 
Gundulfus  Episcopus  de  suo  ex  integro  totum  costamine,  ut 
reor,  LX  librarum."  This  transaction  between  the  Bishop 
and  the  King  occurred  about  1076.  The  King  was  to  restore 
to  the  see  the  manor  of  Hedenham  in  Bucks,  and  the 
Bishop  to  employ  his  skill  and  spend  60/.  in  building  a  castle, 
that  is  a  tower,  of  some  sort.  What  Gundulf  did  is  not 
known,  but  on  the  death  of  William  the  castle  was  a  very 
strong  place,  and  was  seized  upon  and  held  by  Odo  for 
Duke  Robert.  Odo,  Judas  Iscariot,  as  he  was  called  by  the 
friends  of  Rufus,  associated  himself  with  Eustace  of  Boulogne 
and  Roger  de  Belesme,  and  garrisoned  the  castle,  storing 
there  the  spoil  drawn  from  the  adjacent  country.  Rufus, 
whose  activity  was  a  strong  contrast  to  the  indolence  of  his 
brother,  attacked  Rochester,  while  Odo  retired  to  Pevensey 
to  await  succour  from  Normandy,  which  never  came.  Rufus 
took  Tonbridge  and  Pevensey,  and  forced  Odo  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  Rochester  by  his  allies.  The  garrison 
understood  the  sincerity  of  the  demand,  sallied  out,  cap- 
tured their  Royal  escort  and  their  Bishop,  and  installed  him, 
nothing  loth,  in  the  government  of  the  castle.  Rufus  con- 
verted the  siege  into  a  blockade  of  both  castle  and  city, 
and  finally,  under  the  pressure  of  a  pestilence,  both  were 
surrendered,  and  Odo  was  finally  banished.  Gundulf 
died  in  1108.  This  first  siege  of  Rochester  is  one  of 
the  great  military  events  of  a  very  stirring  period,  and 
one  deserving  far  more  notice  than  has  hitherto  been 
bestowed  upon  it. 

The  castle,  thus  taken  in  1088,  seems  to  have  remained  in 
the  Crown  for  38  years,  when,  in  1126,  Henry  II.  granted 
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"  to  Archbishop  William  de  Corboil  and  his  successors  the 
perpetual  charge  and  constableship  of  the  castle  of  Ro- 
chester/' thus  leaving  it  in  the  Church,  but  detaching  it 
finally  from  the  see  of  Rochester.  The  Archbishop,  we  are 
told,  built,  in  consequence,  a  handsome  tower,  "  egregiam 
turrim,"  which  is  no  doubt  the  existing  Keep.  William  died 
in  1139,  between  which  date  and  1126  the  Keep  was  there- 
fore built. 

Henry  II.  also  alludes  to  the  castle  in  his  confirmation 
charter  to  the  citizens  of  Rochester,  "  volo  etiam  et  ipsi 
et  homines  sui  sint  liberi  et  absoluti  ab  omni  opere  castelli, 
et  expeditione  archi  sive  constructione  ; "  so  that  the  arx, 
or  citadel,  was  then  in  contemplation  or  in  progress.  It  may 
be  that  Gundulph's  Tower  was  removed  to  make  way  for  the 
new  Keep,  but  in  this  case  its  materials  would  have  been 
made  use  of,  and  some  trace  of  them  would  be  almost 
certain  to  be  detected.  But  there  is  no  such  trace,  so  that 
probably  the  new  Keep  did  not  supersede  the  older  tower. 
What  that  tower  was,  or  where  it  stood,  is  unknown.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  it  may  be  the  north  tower  of  the 
Cathedral,  but  had  the  operations  of  Rufus  been  directed 
against  a  part  of  the  sacred  building  surely  the  fact  would 
have  been  noticed. 

The  castle,  especially  with  its  splendid  and  very  strong 
Keep,  was  far  too  important  a  military  post  to  remain  un- 
challenged in  the  possession  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
both  when  the  see  was  vacant  and  at  other  times  the  Crown 
got  possession,  and  its  repairs  were  then  entered  on  the  Pipe 
roll.  In  1141  William  of  Ypres,  a  Fleming,  was  its  go- 
vernor for  Stephen,  and  when  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  was 
taken  he  was  confined  here  for  a  short  time — from  Sep- 
tember to  November, — until  he  was  exchanged  for  Stephen. 
Various  sums  were  spent  upon  the  castle  between  1167 
and  1202,  when  it  was  again  given  up  to  the  Archbishop, 
then  Stephen  Langton.  Towards  the  close  of  John's  reign 
the  castle  was  placed  by  Langton  in  the  hands  of  William 
d'Albini,  to  be  held  in  the  interest  of  the  barons,  whose 
army  proposed  to  march  from  London  to  its  relief.  John, 
however,  interposed,  and  in  1215,  after  a  severe  siege  of 
three  months,  it  was  surrendered.  Wendover  expressly 
states  that  the  military  engines  employed  on  this  occasion 
produced  but  little  effect,  but  that  the  place  was  taken  by 
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the  efforts  of  the  miners,  who  first  undermined  and  threw 
down  the  walls,  and  then  applied  the  same  method  of  attack 
against  the  tower.  It  was  without  doubt  on  this  occasion  that 
the  south-east  angle  was  destroyed.  In  May,  1216,  it  was 
taken,  apparently  without  any  difficulty,  by  the  Dauphin, 
but  on  John's  death  it  fell,  with  other  Crown  possessions, 
into  the  hands  of  Henry  III.  Under  Henry  III.  consider- 
able sums  were  spent  upon  it  in  repairs,  especially  in  1225, 
when  probably  the  broken  angle  was  made  good.  In 
1226-7  a  bretashe  and  drawbridge  was  repaired,  and  the 
gutters  of  the  hall  in  the  Keep.  Unfortunately  here,  as  else- 
where, the  repairs  were  commonly  those  of  buildings  in  the 
courtyard,  all  which  are  now  destroyed.  The  Keep  was  not 
used  save  for  stores.  In  24  Henry  III.,  the  tower  was 
ordered  to  be  whitewashed  in  those  places  which  had  not 
been  so  washed  before.  In  31  Henry  III.,  both  chapels 
were  ordered  to  be  wainscotted. 

In  1264  the  castle  was  in  charge  of  the  celebrated  Roger 
de  Leybourne,  who  had  just  taken  part  with  the  King.  As 
De  Montfort  was  supposed  to  meditate  an  attack  on 
Rochester,  Leybourne  defended  it  with  a  strong  garrison, 
and  stored  it  with  ample  provisions.  In  April,  the  attack 
being  expected,  Warren  Earl  of  Surrey,  Henry's  brother-in- 
law,  came  to  the  castle.  The  barons  laid  siege  to  it  just 
before  Easter,  and  remained  before  it  nearly  a  week,  but 
without  any  result,  and  on  their  retreat  most  of  the  garrison, 
with  Leybourne,  joined  the  King  at  Lewes,  and  took  part  in 
the  battle.  The  loss  of  that  battle  was  followed  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  castle,  but  after  the  death  of  De  Montfort 
and  the  fall  of  Kenil worth,  Leybourne  resumed  his  govern- 
orship. A  century  later,  in  1367-8,  extensive  repairs  were 
undertaken  by  Edward  III.,  under  Prior  John  of  Rochester 
as  chief  clerk  of  the  works.  Stone  was  imported  from 
Beer,  Caen,  and  Reigate,  with  copings  and  crests  for 
battlements,  probably  for  buildings  in  the  court.  Since 
that  period  it  has  played  no  part  in  the  transactions 
of  the  kingdom,  nor  is  its  military  history  of  any  special 
interest.  An  extant  drawing  taken  in  1588,  shows  the 
turrets  domed  over  and  capped  with  vanes,  like  those  of  the 
White  Tower.  It  is  now  held  by  the  Earl  of  Jersey  as 
Kenilworth  by  his  kinsman  of  Clarendon,  and  recently  the 
castle  has  been  let  oil  lease  to  the  Corporation  of  Rochester, 
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by   whom  the  ruins  are  carefully  preserved,  kept  in  fair 
order,  and  laid  freely  open  to  the  public. 

Excellent  papers  have  been  written  upon  Rochester  Castle 
by  Messrs.  Beal  Poste,  Blaauw,  Hartshorne,  and  Burtt,  the 
latter  in  the  form  of  an  account  of  Roger  de  Ley  bourne's 
share  in  the  Barons'  war. 

P.S.  Since  the  above  account  was  in  type,  Mr.  Irvine,  the 
very  able  and  acute  superintendent  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's 
works  at  Rochester  Cathedral,  has  made  a  discovery  which 
is  not  in  accord  with  any  of  the  existing  opinions  as  to  the 
particulars  of  the  Roman  settlement.  It  appears  that  the 
south  transept  is  built  across  a  ditch,  which  runs  north  and 
south,  and  no  doubt  underlies  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  ditch  is  12ft.  broad  at  the  top,  and  7ft.  at 
the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  now  14  ft.  deep,  but  was  pro- 
bably much  deeper.  It  is  cut  through  sound  old  gravel,  and 
was  filled  up  with  black  soil,  with  occasional  dressed  stones 
of  Roman  workmanship,  Roman  tiles,  and  bits  both  of  black 
and  red  pottery,  one  of  the  former  having  a  stamped  interior 
ornament.  Mr.  Irvine,  it  is  said,  is  in  a  condition  to  show 
that  this  was  the  ditch  of  a  wall  standing  to  its  west,  or 
towards  the  river.  If  so,  the  original  station  may  have 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  castle,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  accepted  place  of  the  Roman  town,  of  which  it  may  have 
been  the  citadel  The  subject  is  in  good  hands,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  properly  investigated. 


NOTES  OF  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  AECHITECTUKE  OF  THE 
CHOIR  OF  LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 
DETERMINING  THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  ST.  HUGH'S  WORK. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  VES ABLE3  Frecenter  of  Lincoln. 

THE  following  Memoir  contains  the  results  of  a  careful 
examination  of  the  choir  and  eastern  transept  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  made  in  the  month  of  July,  1874,  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson  (the  con- 
sulting architect  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter),  and  myself, 
with  the  view  of  settling  some  controverted  points  connected 
with  the  architecture  of  those  portions  of  the  fabric. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Cathedral,  first  raised  on 
the  present  site  by  Bishop  Remigius,  which  was  ready  for 
consecration  at  his  death  in  the  year  1092,  and  subsequently 
repaired  and  vaulted  in  stone  by  the  warlike  Bishop  Alex- 
ander after  the  disastrous  fire  of  1141,  or  a  little  later,  was 
found  substantially  unchanged  by  Bishop  Hugh  of  Avalon, 
when,  in  the  year  1186,  sorely  against  his  will,  he  was 
forced  to  obey  his  Royal  master's  behest,  and  exchange  his 
quiet  Carthusian  monastery  of  Witham,  for  the  episcopal 
government  of  the  wide- spreading  diocese  of  Lincoln.1  The 
year  before  Bishop  Hugh's  consecration,  1185,  the  Cathedral 
church  of  Lincoln  had  received  serious  damage  from  the 
earthquake  which,  on  the  15th  of  April,  had  convulsed 
nearly  the  whole  of  England.  Whether  from  the  fabric 
having  been  so  much  shattered  as  to  render  its  rebuilding  a 
matter  of  necessity,  or  simply  from  a  desire  to  replace  the 

1  The  diocese  of  Lincoln  comprehended  In  1550  the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans, 
at  this  time  no  fewer  than  nine  counties,  comprising  the  county  of  Herts,  was 
viz.,  Lincoln,  Rutland,  Northampton,  placed  under  the  See  of  London.  No 
Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Ox-  further  diminution  of  the  area  of  the 
ford,  Leicester,  and  H ertford.  The  county  diocese  of  Lincoln  took  place  till  183 7, 
of  Cambridge  had  been  removed  from  it  when  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Hunt- 
on  the  foundation  of  the  See  of  Ely  in  ingdon  were  placed  under  Ely ;  that  of 
A.D.  1109.  This  huge  diocese  remained  Buckingham  under  Oxford  ;  and  that  of 
undiminished  till  the  Reformation,  when,  Leicester  under  Peterborough.  At  the 
in  1541  and  1542,  the  dioceses  of  Peter-  same  time,  however,  Nottinghamshire 
borough  and  Oxford  were  formed,  and  was  taken  from  the  See  of  York  and 
the  counties  of  Northampton,  Rutland,  added  to  that  of  Lincoln, 
and  Oxford  placed  under  the  new  Bishops. 
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rude  Norman  work  of  his  predecessors  with  the  graceful 
architecture  which  had  just  blossomed  out  of  the  Transi- 
tional Style,  Bishop  Hugh  had  scarcely  taken  his  Episcopal 
seat  when  he  began  to  plan  the  reconstruction  of  his  Cathe- 
dral church.  The  work  began,  as  it  always  did  begin,  in 
our  Cathedrals  and  Abbey  churches,  at  the  east  or  altar  end. 
The  first  stone  of  the  new  choir  was  laid  in  1192.  The 
work  was  prosecuted  with  vigour  for  eight  years,  under  the 
personal  superintendence,  and  sometimes  with  the  manual 
assistance  of  the  Bishop,  by  his  architect  Geoffrey  of  Noyers, 
and  his  band  of  skilled  workmen.  On  St.  Hugh's  death  in 
1200,  the  choir  and  eastern  transept  were  completed,  the 
foundation  of  the  great  or  western  transept  had  been  laid, 
and  a  portion  of  its  eastern  walls  had  been  erected. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  these  portions  of  our 
Cathedral  as  the  earliest  known  example  ,of  pure  Gothic 
architecture,  entirely  free  from  any  lingering  trace  of 
Romanesque  influence,  not  in  England  only,  but  in  Europe. 
It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  it  was  the  first  work  executed 
in  the  Early  English  style,  but  we  can  accurately  determine 
the  dates  of  many  of  the  chief  examples  of  that  style,  and 
the  choir  of  Lincoln  is  the  earliest  of  them  all.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  there  are  few  architectural  works 
in  England  which  have  received  so  much  attention  from  the 
most  competent  investigators,  and  that  chiefly  with  the  view 
of  determining,  first,  whether  the  design  is  of  French  or 
English  origin  ?  and,  secondly,  whether  what  we  see  in  the 
choir  and  eastern  transept  is  all  of  St.  Hugh's  time,  or 
whether  the  design  received  later  modifications  and  addi- 
tions in  the  Early  English  period  1 

The  first  of  these  questions  has  been  completely  set  at  rest 
by  the  investigations  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  Mr.  E.  A.  Free- 
man,2 Prebendary  Dimock,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe.  The 
remarks  of  the  two  last-named  gentlemen,  in  their  papers  on 

2  See  "  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  and  the  It  may  have   been   actually  devised  by 

Early    English    Style." — "  Gentleman's  French  or  Burgundian  brains,  but  it  was 

Magazine,"  November,  1860.    This  paper  devised  beneath  the  air  of  England, 'and 

is    anonymous,    but     internal    evidence  bore  fruit  nowhere  but  in  English  soil.  ... 

indicates  its  writer  beyond  question.  The  Hugh  and  Geoffrey  and  their  followers 

author  remarks,   "  St.   Hugh's  style  .  .  .  boldly  cast  off  all  Romanesque  trammels, 

may  be  the  personal  invention  of  Hugh  and  carried  Gothic  architecture  at  once 

himself  or  of   his  architect,   Geoffrey  of  to  the  ideal  perfection  of  its  earlier  form. 

Noiers.     But  if  so  it  is  clear  that  it  was  England  accepted  their  gift  and  clave  to 

only  in  England,  and  indeed  only  in  part  it." 
of  England  that  the  invention  took  root. 
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the  "  Architecture  and  on  the  Documentary  History  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral/'  printed  in  the  Lincoln  Society's  volume 
for  1868,  in  addition  to  those  of  Mr.  Parker  in  his  edition 
of  Rickman's  "  Gothic  Architecture/'  p.  233,  the  "  Archaeo- 
logia/'  vol.  xliii.,  and  elsewhere,  render  any  further  discus- 
sion of  this  question  needless.  It  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved  that,  for  once,  the  highest  English  architectural 
authority,  whose  death  we  have  been  so  recently  called  to 
lament,  Professor  Willis,  was  in  error  when  he  so  confidently 
asserted  the  French  character  of  the  design,  and  that  its 
architect,  in  spite  of  his  foreign  name,  instead  of  being  "  a 
mad  Frenchman/'  as  in  allusion  to  singularities  and  the 
eccentricities  which  mark  his  work,  he  styled  him, — "  may 
well  have  been  a  thorough  born  and  bred  Englishman,  with 
three  or  four  generations  of  English  parents  before  him."3 
The  first  French  authority,  M.  Viollet  le  Due,  from  whose 
verdict  on  questions  of  the  architecture  of  his  country  there 
is  no  appeal,  has  pronounced  most  unhesitatingly  that  all 
the  work  of  the  choir  of  Lincoln  is  thoroughly  English  work, 
without  any  trace  of  French  character  to  be  seen  anywhere 
about  it.4 

The  English  origin  of  the  building  being  thus  established 
beyond  controversy,  the  chief  point  which  presents  itself  for 
consideration  is,  whether  the  whole  of  the  church  and  eastern 
transepts,  as  we  see  them  now,  formed  one  design,  or 
whether  any,  and  what  additions  and  modifications  were 
made  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  or  shortly  after  its 
completion.  This  question  has  chief  reference  to  the  double 
decorative  wall-arcades,  and  the  stone  vaulting  of  the  choir  and 
its  aisles,  and  the  flying  and  other  buttresses  which  support  it. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lower  compartment  of 
the  aisle  walls,  beneath  the  windows  of  St.  Hugh's  Choir 
and  transepts  is  ornamented  with  a  double  arcade ;  an 
outer  arcade  of  trefoiled  arches,  standing  in  front  of  one 
of  pointed  arches,  the  latter  being  ornamented  with  a 
dog's-tooth  moulding.5  Each  set  of  arches  is  supported 

3  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Dimock,  in  "Recorded  1230.     There,    as    at    Lincoln,  the  tri- 
History  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,"   Lincoln  foliated  arches    stand   in   front   of    the 
Architectural    Society's    vol.   for   1868,  plain    pointed  arches,  which  latter  are 
p.  190.  much  shorter  than  at  Lincoln.    Our  in- 

4  "Gentleman's  Magazine," May,  1861,  telligent  Clerk  of  the  Works,  Mr.  J.  J. 
p.  551.  Smith,  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 

5  This  double  arcade  is  also  found  in  that  in  the  double  arcade  in  the  chapel  of 
the  triforium  of    Beverley   Minster,   c.  the  north   transept   of   Lincoln,   where 

VOL.    XXXII.  H   H 
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by  shafts  with  foliated  capitals ;  the  shafts  of  the  outer 
range  vertically  bisecting  the  arches  of  the  inner  range 
behind  them.  Each  of  these  arcades  is  independent  of  the 
other,  and  the  inner  arcade  is  as  carefully  finished  in  those 
parts  which  are  concealed  by  that  in  front  of  it,  as  if  they 
had  been  intended  from  the  first  to  be  seen.  The  shafts 
that  support  the  vaulting  of  the  aisles  also  stand  quite  clear 
of  both  arcades,  completely  detached  from  the  walls,  so 
that  in  the  angles  of  the  building  we  actually  have  three 
shafts  in  front  of  and  partially  hiding  each  other. 

The  vaulting  of  the  central  space  likewise  springs  from 
shafts  almost  clear  of  the  walls  behind  them,  and  offers 
singularities  of  construction  which  have  claimed  much 
attention.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  vault  may  be  thus 
described.  In  ordinary  quadripartite  vaulting,  as  is  well 
known,  the  vaulting  cells  within  which  the  clerestory 
windows  are  set,  are  formed  by  the  diagonal  ribs  of  the 
vaulting  parallelogram.  The  cells  consequently  meet  in 
the  central  ridge  of  the  vaulting,  and  the  two  sides  of  each 
cell  are  exactly  equal  in  size  and  curvature.  In  the  choir 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  by  a  singular  whim  of  the  architect, 
which  we  may  rejoice  has  found  no  imitators,  a  different 
plan  has  been  followed.  The  usual  diagonal  ribs  are 
wanting.  The  vaulting  cells  do  not  meet  in  the  centre. 
But  the  length  of  the  central  rib  being  divided  into  three 
equal  spaces,  each  marked  by  a  boss,  the  bounding  ribs  of 
the  southern  vaulting  cell  meet  in  the  eastern,  those  of  the 
northern  in  the  western  boss.  This  arrangement  gives  a 
twisted  effect  to  the  vaulting,  which  cannot  be  said  to 
be  pleasing.  This  singular  vaulting  plan  is  found  in  the 
crossing,  and  the  three  eastern  bays  of  the  choir.  The 
westernmost  bay,  which  must  have  suffered  more  than 
any  other  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  in  1237,  is  a  later  recon- 
struction, and  is  sexpartite.  Whether  this  was  the  original 
plan  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 

The  outward  thrust  of  such  stone  vaults  as  those  of  the 
choir  and  aisles  of  our  Cathedral  is  very  great,  and  needs 
careful  constructive  aids  for  its  resistance.  These  aids  are 
supplied  for  the  choir  vault  by  external  flying  buttresses  to 

St.  Hugh's  work  suddenly  breaks  off,  the       chapel  in  the  south  transept  the  usual 
pointed   arches  stand  in  front,  the  tre-       design  is  continued, 
foiled    behind.      In    the    corresponding 
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the  clerestory,  and  internal  arch  buttresses  within  the  tri- 
forium  gallery;  and  for  that  of  the  aisles  by  a  series,  of 
massive  wall  buttresses  with  pedimented  heads,  dividing  the 
bays  from  each  other,  and  slenderer  buttresses  of  less  pro- 
jection between  the  windows,  bisecting  each  bay. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  who  has  made  Lincoln  Cathedral  the 
subject  of  careful  study  for  many  years,  has  expressed  his 
opinion  in  several  of  his  valuable  publications6  that  the 
peculiarities  above  described  are  due  to  successive  alterations 
in  the  design,  especially  those  necessitated  by  the  fall  of  the 
central  tower  in  1237.  The.  special  points  to  which  he 
invited  consideration  were — 

(1.)  Whether  the  double  arcading  beneath  the  windows 
of  the  aisles  did  not  indicate  an  addition  of  some  nine  inches 
to  the  thickness  of  those  walls,  and  whether  it  was  the 
original  intention  that  the  aisle  should  be  vaulted  in  stone  ? 

(2).  Whether  the  stone  vaulting  of  the  choir  may  not 
have  been  a  later  addition,  and  not  at  first  intended  ;  the 
building  having  been  originally  designed  for  a  timber  roof 
alone  ? 

(3).  Whether  the  cross  arches  of  abutment  within  the 
triforium  gallery,  and  the  flying  buttresses  of  the  clerestory, 
were  not  also  later  additions  introduced  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  stone  vault  ? 

These  suggestions  received  the  respectful  attention  which 
can  never  fail  to  be  accorded  to  any  expression  of  opinion 
proceeding  from  one  to  whom  the  history  of  architecture  is 
so  largely  indebted,  and  whose  field  of  observation  is  so 
wide.  After  very  careful  consideration,  however,  of  the 
building  itself,  and  the  arguments  adduced  by  Mr.  Parker, 
the  following  conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  Mr.  Pearson  and  myself,  and  received  on  the  whole 
the  acquiescence  of  Mr.  Parker  also. 

I.  Double  Wall  Arcade. — The  two  systems  of  wall  arcades, 
although  distinct,  and  although  their  arrangement  is  so 
irregular  that  they  present  quite  a  medley  of  perplexities, 
still  form  part  of  one  and  the  same  original  design.  The 
grounds  for  this  conclusion  are  (1),  that  the  separation 
between  the  two  planes  of  decoration  does  not  rise  higher 

6  Rickmau, ' '  Attempt  to  Discriminate       lish    Origin    of    Gothic    Architecture, " 
the  Styles  of  Architecture  in  England,"       — "  Archwologia,"  vol.  xlii.  p.  87-90. 
Parker's  Edition,  p.  233.     "The   Eng- 
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than,  or  even  quite  reach  to  the  string  course  beneath  the 
window  sills  ;  (2),  again,  if  the  outer  arcade  were  a  sub- 
sequent addition,  it  would  disarrange  the  setting  out  of  the 
responds  and  piers,  which  is  not  the  case  ;  and  (3),  it  would 
follow  that  the  walls  were  at  first  of  a  thinness  very  un- 
usual in  works  of  that  date,  and  of  such  magnitude  ;  (4), 
besides,  in  one  place,  much  concealed  from  view,7  both  the 
inner  and  outer  arcades  are  left  unmoulded,  showing  a  coin- 
cidence of  intention  which  indicates  that  the  work  was  con- 
temporaneous ;  (5),  that  the  aisles  were  always  intended  to 
be  vaulted  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  a  fully  developed 
triforium.  The  irregularities  in  the  two  arcades,  which  are 
by  no  means  small,  and  are  very  perplexing,  are  probably 
attributable  to  the  workmen  not  fully  understanding  the 
intentions  of  the  master  mason  as  to  how  the  two  arcades 
were  to  come  together.  The  independence  of  the  arcades 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  separate  mode  of  construction, 
though  a  rude  expedient,  was  found  to  be  the  easiest  way 
of  working  them. 

II.  Vaulting. — An  examination  of  the  vault  of  the  choir 
leaves  little  doubt  of  its  being  of  a  date  subsequent  to  St. 
Hugh's  time,  but  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  Pearson  were 
convinced  that  it  had  not  only  been  always  intended,  but  in 
all  probability  was  erected,  as  the  completion  of  the  original 
design,  though  afterwards  damaged  by  the  fall  of  the  central 
tower,  and  consequently  to  a  considerable  extent  recon- 
structed. The  singularity  of  the  plan  of  the  vaulting 
already  spoken  of  has  been  ascribed  to  a  desire  to  adapt 
the  groining  to  the  timbers  of  an  already  existing  roof,  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  a  boarded  ceiling.  This  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  eccentric  arrangement  of  the  vaulting  cells  is  due 
to  the  original  designer  of  the  choir. 

The  vaulting  of  the  eastern  transepts,  sexpartite  in  plan, 
adapted  to  the  double  lancets  of  the  clerestory,  is  certainly 
of  the  original  work  unaltered,  except  in  the  southern  bay 
of  the  southern  arm,  which  has  been  submitted  to  an  exten- 
sive reconstruction.  If  the  transept  was  vaulted  from  the 
first,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  choir  was  allowed  to 
remain  destitute  of  a  stone  roof.8 

7  This  will  be  seen  at  the  north-east  8  Mr.  Sharpe  has  subsequently  called 

corner  of  the  Dean's  Chapel.  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  groin- 


Lincoln  Cathedral. 
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III.  Abutments. — Passing  from  the  vaulting  to  its  abut- 
ments and  supports,  it  was  decided  that  the  arches  crossing 
the  triforium  gallery  transversely,  between  the  aisle  vault 
and  its  roof,  were  prepared  for  and  intended  from  the  first, 
but  were  not  actually  constructed  till  somewhat  later,  and 
then  of  a  reduced  thickness.  This  accounts  for  the  appear- 
ance mentioned  by  Mr.  Parker  of  "arch-buttresses  "  having 
been  "  introduced  against  the  old  flat  buttresses,  which  were 
sufficient  to  carry  the  old  timber  roof,  but  not  to  carry  the 
new  vault."  9 

The  flying  buttresses  of  the  clerestory,  and  the  upper 
portions  of  the  buttresses  connected  with  them,  were  decided 
to  be,  as  Mr.  Parker  has  pointed  out,  later  additions. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  exterior  of  the  choir  aisles, 
and  eastern  face  of  the  chapels  of  the  great  transept,  of 
which  rather  more  than  one  bay  is  of  St.  Hugh's  work, 
proves  beyond  question  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Parker's  view, 
that  the  small  thin  buttresses  bisecting  each  bay  are  very 
early  additions,  not  contemplated  in  the  original  design,  but 
found  necessary  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  intermediate 
ribs  of  the  vault  of  the  aisles,  which  in  these  bays  is  quin- 
quepartite,  adapted  to  the  coupled  lancets  which  light  them. 
The  drip  moulding  of  these  lancets  is  supported  on  three 
shafts,  one  between  the  two  windows,  and  one  on  either 
side.  Of  these,  as  far  as  St.  Hugh's  work  extends,  the 
central  shaft  is  built  against  and  concealed  by  this  inter- 
mediate buttress  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  pass  beyond  St.  Hugh's 
work  in  the  chapel  wall  of  the  transept,  the  arrangement  of 
the  shafts  is  altered.  There  are  four  shafts  instead  of  three, 
one  being  set  on  either  side  of  the  intermediate  buttress, 
which  is  thus  shown  to  be  no  intrusion,  but  to  belong  to  the 
design  as  then  modified  in  conformity  with  the  experience 
gained  in  building  the  choir.  This  fact  is  of  very  great 
importance  in  fixing  the  approximate  date  of  the  aisle  vault; 
for  it  shows  that  a  knowledge  of  the  necessity  for  these 
small  buttresses,  which  is  simply  due  to  the  thrust  of  that 
vault,  and  their  introduction  in  the  design  was  anterior  to 
the  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  eastern  transept  sus- 

ing  ribs  of  the  Choir  are  similar  in  sec-  reconstructed  after  the  disaster  of  1237, 

tion  to  the  undoubtedly  original  ribs  of  upon   the   still    remaining    springers  of 

the   transepts,   though   deprived  of  the  Hugh's  work — following  his  mouldings, 

toothed  ornament.     This  would  suggest  but  omitting  their  enrichments.    G.  G.  S. 

the  idea  that   the    Choir    vaulting  was  9  "  Archscologia/'Vol.  43, Parti,  p. 90. 
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pended  at  St.  Hugh's  death.  In  the  metrical  life  of  St. 
Hugh,  printed  and  edited  by  Prebendary  Dimock,  these 
transepts  are  described  as  fully  complete,  even  to  the  great 
round  windows  in  the  north  and  south  fronts  and  the  painted 
glass  which  filled  them.  This  biography  was  written  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  second  Bishop  Hugh,  him  of  Wells  (brother 
of  Bishop  Jocelin,  the  chief  builder  of  Wells  Cathedral),  i.  #., 
before  the  year  1235,  and  thus  the  building  of  the  transepts 
is  fixed  very  early  in  that  century,  and  the  vaulting  of  the 
choir  aisles  earlier  still. 

A  doubt  arose  as  to  whether  the  greater  buttresses  of  the 
aisles  had  not  been  made  to  project  further  than  was 
originally  designed.  On  closer  examination,  however,  the 
appearances  which  led  to  this  suggestion  were  found  to  be 
due  to  extensive  repairs  in  modern  times,  which  have  obli- 
terated the  details  of  the  lower  portions  of  these  buttresses. 

IV.  Tranteptal  Towers. — There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  St.  Hugh's  architect  to  have  erected 
a  tower  over  the  extreme  bay  of  each  limb  of  the  eastern 
transept,  thus  producing  an  arrangement  analogous  to  that 
seen  at  Exeter  and  Ottery  St.  Mary's.    The  increased  thick- 
ness of  the  main  walls  at   this  part,  the  transverse  wall 
cutting  off  the  last  bay  of  the  northern  limb,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  windows,  and  other  indications  lead   to  this 
conclusion.     To  the  north  this  design  was  simply  discon- 
tinued at  the  height  of  the  transept  walls,  and  the  whole 
was  terminated  with  a  gable.     But  in  the  southern  transept 
not  only  was  this  done,  but  the  transverse  walls  and  arches 
of  the  intended  tower  were  taken  down,  and  the  whole  of 
the  rude  internal  walls  thus   exposed  to  view  were  richly 
faced  in  the  later  Early  English  style  of  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.     A  comparison  of  the   mouldings,  and 
foliage  of  the  two  adjacent  bays  in  this  south-east  transept, 
as  well  as  of  the  great  northern  and  southern  gable  ends, 
affords  a  very  instructive  architectural  lesson. 

Another  reconstruction  which  deserves  attention  is  that  of 
the  great  angle  piers  of  the  eastern  transepts.  These  were 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  to  a  considerable  height  by  the 
builders  of  the  presbytery  or  angel  choir,  c.  1256,  only  one 
of  the  four  original  Early  English  capitals  remaining,  that 
at  the  south-west  angle. 

V.  Minor  alterations. — Many  other  alterations  effected 
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from  time  to  time  in  the  earlier  work  may  be  observed  : 
among  which  may  be  specially  noticed  the  reconstruction  of 
the  triforium  of  the  western  bay,  and  the  casing  and 
strengthening  of  several  of  the  clustered  piers  of  the  aisles 
after  the  fall  of  the  central  tower,  as  well  as  the  shortening 
and  corbelling  of  the  vaulting  shafts  of  the  choir,  on  the 
introduction  of  the  stalls,  erected  by  Treasurer  Wei  bourn 
between  1362  and  1376.  These  shafts  originally  rose  from 
the  floor,  where  their  bases  still  exist  beneath  the  flooring 
of  the  upper  row  of  stalls. 

To  sum  up  the  general  results  of  this  examination  of  St. 
Hugh's  work,  Mr.  Parker's  two  leading  questions  were — 
(1),  Whether  the  aisles  were  from  the  first  intended  to  be 
vaulted  ?  (2),  Whether  the  same  was  the  case  with  the 
central  space  ? 

On  the  first  question  it  was  felt  that  there  was  no  room 
for  doubt.  The  argument  from  the  existence  of  a  triforium, 
it  is  true,  is  not  absolutely  conclusive,  as  Mr.  Parker  re- 
marked that  a  level  timber  floor  and  ceiling  may  have  been 
intended.  Such  a  finish,  however,  to  an  aisle  surmounted 
by  a  triforium  is  nowhere  met  with  in  England,  and  is  very 
unfrequent  elsewhere.  The  strongest  argument  in  favour 
of  the  aisles  having  been  intended  for  vaulting  from  the 
commencement  is  that  in  churches  of  the  first  class,  among 
which  that  of  Lincoln  must  certainly  take  a  very  high  place, 
from  Edward  the  Confessor's  Abbey  at  Westminster  down- 
wards, the  aisles  were  invariably  vaulted.  To  suppose  that 
St.  Hugh  or  his  architect  proposed  to  omit  so  essential  a 
feature  would  be  to  attribute  most  markedly  retrogressive 
ideas  to  one  whom  we  properly  associate  with  one  of  the 
most  mighty  onward  steps  ever  taken  in  the  architecture  of 
our  country. 

As  to  the  central  space,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many 
large  churches  this  continued  unvaulted,  but  not  to  mention 
the  vaults  of  St.  Cross,  the  Choir  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
Cathedral  of  Durham,  the  whole  of  this  very  Cathedral  had 
received  a  stone  vault  from  the  hands  of  Bishop  Alexander, 
half  a  century  before  St.  Hugh  commenced  his  reconstruc- 
tion, and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  in  this  instance  also, 
the  designer  of  a  fabric  evidently  intended  to  surpass  all 
existing  architectural  works,  should  have  taken  a  step  back- 
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wards,  and  intentionally  deprived  his  church  of  so  essential 
a  feature,  and  one  with  which  the  Bishop  must  have  been 
so  familiar  in  the  churches  of  his  native  land.  In  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott's  words,  "  St.  Hugh's  great  work  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  on  the  very  crest  of  the  wave  of  progress,  and 
accordingly,  we  find  its  transept  to  have  been  vaulted,  and 
its  choir  designed  in  strict  conformity  with  it." 

If  any  further  proof  is  needed  of  the  existence  of  a  vault 
over  the  central  space  of  the  choir,  the  words  of  the  author 
of  the  Metrical  Life  are  decisive. 

Nam  quasi  pennatis  avibus  testudo  locuta 
Latas  expandeus  alas,  similisque  volanti, 
Nubes  offendit,  solidis  innisa  columnis. 

(863—5.) 

Whatever  the  precise  meaning  of  the  writer's  not  very  intelli- 
ble  metaphors  may  be,  one  thing  at  least  is  clear,  that  the 
"  testudo,"  or  vaulted  roof,  formed  part  of  the  original 
design,  and  that  St.  Hugh  finished  it  himself,  "  and  did  not, 
like  so  many  other  media3val  builders,  leave  it  to  be  added 
(or  not  added)  by  another  generation."  1 

1  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  November,  1860,  p.  463. 
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WITCHCEAPT  IN  THE  SOMEES  ISLANDS. 

By  Major-General  J.  H.  LEFROY,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Governor  of  the  Bermudas. 
(Continued  from  p.  101.) 

"  Here  ffolloweth  several  attestations  taken  about  the  trial  of  Alice 
Moore,  supposed  to  be  a  witch. 

"  The  attestation  of  Edward  Holmes  taken  by  the  Grand  Inquest  the 
17th  day  of  Maye,  1653,  who  saith  that  he  having  a  beast  loose  in  Mr. 
Wittenhall  his  land,  north  side,  about  the  month  of  December  last,  which 
he  could  not  take  of  himself,  he  got  his  brother  William  Homes  to  go 
with  him  to  help  him  to  catch  him,  and  as  they  were  going  along 
between  8  and  9  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning,  by  Thomas  Moore's  house 
on  the  west  side  of  yt,  he  saith  that  he  heard  a  voyce  cry,  *  Wilt  thou 
never  have  done  sucking  ?  I  think  you  will  bring  me  off  my  leggs,  for 
I  must  go  work  now.'  They  say  that  they  thought  goodman  Moore  had 
bin  in  the  hous  talking  with  his  wife,  because  they  heard  a  voyce,  but 
going  along  they  saw  him  on  the  topp  of  a  hill  close  by  his  owne  wood, 
and  further  sayth  not. 

"  Further,  William  Holmes  his  brother  affirmeth  that  this  is  the  truth, 
for  he  was  with  him  and  also  herd  the  voyce,  and  to  his  belief  ond 
hearing,  as  near  as  he  was  able  to  judg,  yt  was  good  wife  Moore's  voyce, 
and  further  sayth  not. 

"  The  attestation  of  Thomas  Gaplin,  who  saith  that  about  four  or  five 
months  agoe  old  Thomas  Moore  of  Warwicke  Tribe  askt  of  him  leave  to 
tye  a  hogg  or  sowe  in  his  grounds  to  root  up  some  fearne,  and  she 
being  afterwards  with  pigg,  he  asked  this  deponent  to  let  him  have  one 
of  the  young  ;  he  answered  he  could  not  promise  him,  he  knew  not  that 
he  should  have  any  himself.  And  after  the  sowe  had  pigged  this  de- 
ponent sayth  that  he  disposed  of  them,  being  that  goodman  Moore  did 
not  come  to  him,  and  after  this  goodwife  Moore  asked  this  deponent  for 
a  pigg,  and  he  told  her  they  were  all  gone,  he  had  sould  them  all  but 
two,  and  goodwife  Moore  answered,  '  It  is  no  matter,  for  they  will  all 
die,'  and  soe  they  did  ;  and  further  saith  not. 

"  The  attestation  of  John  Burt  who  saith  that  two  or  three  yeares  since, 
he  having  a  great  sowe,  eyther  goodman  Moore  or  his  wife,  he  remem- 
bereth  not  which  of  them,  came  to  his  house  to  buy  the  sowe,  and  he 
sett  them  a  price,  but  they  would  not  consent,  and  a  matter  of  six  weekes 
after  the  sowe  pigged,  and  then  the  sowe  and  all  her  piggs  died,  and 
further  saith  not. 

"  The  information  of  Dorothy  Gaplin,  wife  of  Thomas  Gaplin  of  War- 
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wicke  tribe,  taken  by  Mr.  John  Waynewright  and  Mr.  John  Wentworth, 
councillors,  this  14th  day  of  Maye,  1653 — 

"  Who,  sworn,  saith  that  about  the  month  of  July,  1652,  this  deponent 
spake  unto  Jacob  Bradshawe,  a  dweller  in  her  house,  to  desire  Anne 
Holmes  presently  to  come  up  to  her  house.  She  demanded  the  occasion 
wherefore  she  sent  for  her.  This  deponent  said  she  did  desire  her  skill 
about  making  sope.  The  same  Anne  replyed  she  had  not  any  knowledge 
in  the  making  of  yt.  The  said  Anne  layd  a  short  time  at  this  deponent's 
house  and  then  took  her  leave  and  went  awaye.  She  had  not  bin  long 
gone  ere  goodman  Conyers  came  into  this  declarant's  house,  who  did 
demand  of  her  where  her  husband  was.  This  declarant  replied  and 
said  he  was  gone  to  Peter  Fables  house  for  potatoe  slippes,  and  would 
not  stay  long.  She  hearing  a  shoat  or  small  hog  to  crie,  wisht  her 
daughter  to  goe  downe  and  see  what  the  matter  was  with  the  shoat, 
her  answer  was  that  it  would  not  stand.  This  declarant  demanding 
agayne  whether  it  were  not  tangled  she  said  noe.  She  wisht  her  daughter 
againe  to  goe  looke,  who  returned  agayne,  and  said  the  pigg  was  dead, 
then  this  deponent  went  down  with  goodman  Conyers  to  see  the  pig,  and 
doubteing  whether  the  collar  might  choake  him,  made  trial  with  her 
hand,  and  found  the  collar  so  wide  it  might  have  slipt  off,  and  yet  the 
pig  was  dead  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  Soe  taking  up  the  pigg  this  de- 
clarant called  for  a  knife  emediately,  and  before  the  pigg  was  sticked 
Mother  Moore  came  there  bare  footed  and  bare  legged.  Then  this 
declarant  said  that  if  yt  had  bin  her  owne  pig  yt  would  not  have  troubled 
her  soe  much,  and  said  it  was  Jacob's.  Then  goody  Moore  said,  '  I  thought 
yt  had  bin  yours.'  And  this  deponent  saith  further,  that  that  night  their 
owne  pigge  which  was  fellow  to  the  other  that  was  dead,  died  alsoe, 
being  found  dead  like  the  other  at  the  ende  of  the  rope.  About  two 
dayes  after,  this  deponent  went  down  to  Jacobs  to  Turtle  bay,  and  Ann 
Holmes  junior  demanded  of  her  why  she  would  not  give  her  some 
shoat  1  This  declarant  asked  the  said  Anne  how  she  knew  that  she  had 
any.  Here  reply  was  that  her  grandmother  Moore  told  her  soe  as  she  was 
going  home  on  Wednesday  last  from  this  declarant's  house.  Then  this 
deponent  replyed  and  said,  '  Truly  I  think  then  that  she  is  a  witch  !  for 
she  came  up  to  our  house  when  we  were  about  the  pigg.'" 

"  Anne  Holmes  being  sworne  saith  that  goodwife  Gaplin  sent  for  this 
deponent,  and  when  she  came  to  her,  she  told  her  that  she  sent  for 
her  to  see  if  she  had  any  judgement  in  the  making  of  sope.  This 
deponent  replied  and  said  she  had  no  skill,  for  she  did  not  meddle  with 
her  mother's  sope  when  she  made  any ;  presently  after  this  deponent 
went  awaye,  and  in  going  toward  her  godmother  Moore's,  she  espied 
her  godmother  coming  towards  her  with  a  knife  and  a  ragg  in  her  hand 
and  this  deponent  meeting  her  about  the  chimney  end  of  her  house  she 
asked  her  blessing,  and  demanded  of  her  where  she  was  going,  her  God- 
mother replyed  and  said  she  was  going  to  stop  her  trough,  for  it  did 
leak  so  that  she  could  keep  no  water.  She  askt  this  deponent  if  she 
would  come  and  smoake  it.  She  replied  with  thanks  that  her  pipe  was 
alreadie  lighted,  and  she  was  in  hast.  Then  goodwife  Moore  demanded 
of  this  deponent  how  goody  Gaplins  sope  did,  and  she  answered  she 
knew  not,  but  as  goodwife  Gaplin  sayd  it  was  lost,  she  must  have  boyled 
it  all  away.  Then  she  replied  and  said  that  was  pitty  and  that  she  had 
herd  that  goody  Gaplin  had  a  shoat  dead  that  day.  Then  this  deponent 
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replyed  it  was  now  she  knew,  for  she  herd  not  of  it  when  she  was  there, 
and  further  saith  not." 

"  The  attestation  of  Nathaniel  Conyers  taken  before  Mr.  John  Wain- 
wright  and  Mr.  John  Wentworth,  the  14th  day  of  Maye,  1653 — 

"  Who  sworn  saith,  that  about  that  tyme  which  goodwife  Gyplin  hath 
calculated  she  being  boylinge  sope,  this  deponent  came  to  Thomas 
Gaplins  house,  and  demanded  of  his  wife  where  her  husband  was,  she 
said  he  was  gone  to  Peter  Falls  Island  for  potato  slippes  to  plant.5  She 
said  further  she  thought  he  would  not  tarry  long,  in  regard  he  was  gone 
over  since  morning,  and  therefore  this  deponent  resolved  to  stay  until 
he  came  home  :  and  in  a  moment  of  tyme  tarrying  he  herd  a  shoat  crye. 
The  woman  goodwife  Gaplin  willed  her  daughter  to  goe  to  see  what 
ayled  the  shoat :  Her  daughter  returned  emediately  with  this  answer, 
1  That  the  shoat  was  cleere,'  her  mother  asked  if  she  was  suer  of  yt. 
Her  daughter  replyed  she  would  goe  againe  and  see  and  returned  agayne 
with  expedition  tould  her  mother  that  the  shoat  was  dead,  and  then 
goodwife  Gaplin  went  down  to  the  house  where  the  shoat  was  tyed,  and 
this  informant  with  her,  who  saw  the  pigg  lie  dead  there  and  in  the 
cleare  from  any  tangling,  and  the  collar  about  the  neck  so  slacke  that 
it  might  have  been  slipt  over  his  head.  Emediately  came  goodwife 
Moore  even  at  that  very  instant  of  their  being  with  the  pigg,  being  bare 
footed  and  bare  legged,  and  she  demanded  of  them  what  they  were 
doing.  Goodwife  Gaplin  replied  and  said  they  had  a  pigge  died  and 
goodwife  Gaplin  calling  for  a  knife  to  sticke  yt  goodwife  Moore  replied 
and  said,  *  Let  goodman  Conyers  sticke  it  for  he  can  sticke  it  better  than 
you.'  This  declarant  saith  that  goodwife  Moore  went  straightway  up 
with  goodwife  Gaplins  daughter  to  the  dwelling  house  and  left  this 
deponent  and  the  woman  there,  who  went  presently  after  her,  and 
carried  the  pigg  after  them.  Goody  Gaplin  after  she  came  up  said,  she 
had  rather  the  pigg  had  bin  her  owne  for  Jacob  would  be  mad  when 
he  came  home.  Goodwife  Moore  replyed  she  had  thought  it  had  been. 
Goodwife  Gaplins,  and  withal  asked  whose  sow  yt  was.  Goodwife  Gaplin 
answered  yt  was  Jacobs  :  then  goodwife  Moore  replied  with  a  gesture, 
1  Oh  I  am  sory  it  is  Jacobs.'  and  further  saith  not." 

"  The  information  of  Mr.  John  Waynewright  delivered  to  the  grand 
Inquest  upon  the  17th  day  of  Maye,  1653 — 

"  Who  saith  that  about  3  or  4  yeares  since  he  having  2  shares  of  land 
in  his  hands,  one  share  of  my  Lord  of  Warwicke,  and  one  of  Mr.  Georg 
Turberfield,6  Thomas  Moore  having  one  share  of  my  Lord  of  Warwickes 
lie  between  the  two,  upon  any  small  variance  the  said  More  forwarned 
the  said  John  Waynewright  from  going  acrosse  his  grounds,  nor  wold 
suffer  the  said  John  to  tread  the  paths  he  went  in  himselfe,  the  path 
lying  near  the  lyne  I  told  him  then,  If  ever  it  lay  in  my  power  I 
would  displace  him,  and  at  last  I  obteyned  yt,  that  share  which  Moore 
lived  upon,  by  friends  and  means  that  I  wrought  by,  and  then  I  warned 
the  said  Moore  off  that  land.  Yet  I  made  provision  for  him  else  where. 
And  not  long  after  this  I  had  many  of  my  creatuers  strangly  taken 
and  died,  all  my  cattell  dyeing  soddaynly.  And  shoats  running  loose 
one  houer  dead  the  next  and  never  could  discerne  any  thing  they  ayled 
neither  living  nor  dead  :  but  were  as  ffatt  and  as  lusty  as  any  creatuers 

5  The  sweet  potato. 

6  A  share  of  land  was  25  acres. 
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in  the  world,  yet  perished  about  this  tyme.  I  had  sett  according  to  my 
estimation  about  1 6  acres  of  corne  ground,  which  sprouted  in  the  ground 
very  well,  some  above  ground,  and  some  arrived  even  of  the  ground,  and 
turned  too  and'agen  like  the  worm  of  a  pease ''  [tendril?]  "  and  soe  lay 
fresh  in  the  ground,  and  never  came  to  good.  Though  free  from  clods 
or  other  ympediment.  I  never  saw  the  like  before  or  since. 

"  After  this  when  I  had  built  and  was  settled  in  my  house,  goodwife 
Moore  wife  to  Thomas  Moore  aforesaid  came  to  my  house  with  pretences 
to  buy  or  begg  some  fyne  thread  as  my  wife  told  me,  and  looking  about 
praysed  my  dwelling  place  to  my  wife  and  asked  her  if  she  did  not  breed 
good  store  of  hoggs,  my  wife  told  her  Yes !  but  they  were  little  the 
better  for  them,  for  they  died,  and  came  to  little,  Wee  have  had  such  ill 
success  with  them.  Goodwife  Moore  asked  her  alsoe  about  breeding 
fowles,  and  said  she  thought  she  bred  but  few  to  which  my  wife  answered, 
Noe,  for  they  are  carried  off.  .  .  . 

"  Not  long  after,  when  I  came  out  of  England,  I  had  a  very  fayre 
sowe  pigging,  and  goodwife  Moore  being  at  my  house  and  seeing  her 
praysed  her,  not  long  after  she  pigged  and  all  her  piggs  died  as  soon  as 
they  were  pigged.  Att  the  tyme  of  Captain  Turners  entrance  into  his 
Government  or  a  little  after  I  did  charg  goody  Moore  with  these  and 
many  things  else.  And  first  for  that  she  should  declare  how  she  came 
to  know  that  myself  with  the  rest  of  the  company  that  were  in  the 
shipp  with  me  were  taken  by  the  Turkes  or  chased  by  them.  Though 
she  did  mention  none  but  the  womens  2  husbands,  and  myselfe  and 
Thomas  Inglethorpe,  wch  she  denied,  though  it  was  then  affirmed  by 
divers. 

(Signed)     "  John  Wainwright." 

"  The  names  of  the  women  who  were  appoynted  to  search  the  body  of 
Allice  Moore,  being  suspected  of  witchcraft  May  the  17th  1653." 

(12  Names.} 

"  Who  doo  affirme  that  upon  the  search  of  the  body  of  Alice  Moore 
aforesaid  they  have  found  3  marks,  or  teates  as  to  biggnes,  on  the 
right  side  of  her  body,  and  another  in  her  mouth  towards  the  almonds 
of  her  ears — and  another  between  her  tooes  on  her  left  foote  which  teates 
or  duggs  being  prickt  by  them  did  not  bleed.  Only  a  little  waterish 
blood,  and  they  say  she  did  not  sensibly  feele  when  they  prickt  them, 
although  they  asked  her  if  she  felt  them,  and  besides  they  say  that  they 
found  also  other  suspitious  markes  which  are  declared  to  belong  to  a 
witch  upon  some  secret  partes  of  her  body  and  also  some  blew  spots 
there  also. 

"  The  names  of  the  Grand  Inquest." 

(16  Names.) 

11  The  Jury  for  Life  and  Death." 
(12  Names}. 

"  The  Jury  for  the  keeper  of  the  Common  Wealth  of  England  doth 
presente  Christian  Stevenson  of  Pembroke  tribe  in  the  Somer  Islands 
spinster  for  that  she  not  having  the  feare  of  God  before  here  eyes  hath 
feloniously,  wickedly  and  abominably  consulted,  contracted  and  con- 
sented to  and  with  the  Devill  to  become  a  witch,  as  doth  appear  by 
severall  signes  and  markes  upon  her  body.  And  that  abominable  sinne 
of  witchcraft  hath  put  into  practice  from  tyme  to  tyme  upon  the 
persons  and  cattell  of  severall  people  within  these  Somer  Islands,  and 
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upon  the  body  of  a  childe  of  Thomas  Murrill  wch  was  soddaynely  smote 
•with  grievous  and  tormenting  paynes,  soe  that  yt  died.  And  upon  the 
body  of  Anne  Buller  her  hogges  and  cattell,  as  also  upon  the  body  of 
Prudence  Sheare.  Also  upon  the  body  of  Thomas  Winerley,  and  also 
upon  the  body  of  Widdow  Hopkins  and  her  daughter  Mary  Hopkins, 
and  also  upon  the  piggs  of  Mr.  Christopher  [6fcm&]  and  upon  the 
work  of  Thomas  Denicombe  blacksmith,  and  upon  the  persons  and  goods 
of  divers  others  besides  these  afore  mentioned,  she  hath  by  her  dia- 
bolicall  practices  tormented  vexed  disquieted  and  destroyed  contrary  to 
the  peace  of  the  Common  Wealth  of  England  and  the  dignity  thereof. 

"  To  which  indictment  she  pleaded  not  guilty  but  being  by  the  Grand 
Inquest  found  a  true  bill,  she  put  herself  for  her  tryall  upon  God  and 
the  country,  wch  country  being  a  Jury  of  12  men  sworne  found  her 
guilty  of  witchcraft ;  and  for  the  same  was  adjudged  to  be  carried  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  untill  she  was  dead, 
which  sentence  of  death  was  put  in  execution  accordingly  the  20th 
Maye  1653. 

"  The  Jury  for  the  Keepers  of  the  liberties  of  the  Common  Wealth  of 
England  doth  present  Alice  Moore  of  Warwicke  Tribe  of  the  said  Islands 
for  that.  &c.  (as  above)  she  hath  destroyed  the  cattell  and  hogges  of  Mr. 
John  Waynewright  and  Thomas  Gapliii  both  of  Warwicke  Tribe  and  of 
divers  other  persons,  contrary  <fec." 

The  plea,  the  finding,  and  the  sentence  are  in  identical  terms  with 
those  of  Christian  Stevenson,  and  the  execution  was  carried  out  under 
the  following  warrant  the  same  day  : — 

"  To  Mr.  Anthony  Jenour          Sheriff. 
"  By  ye  Governor 

"  These  are  to  will  and  require  you  that  upon  sight  here  of  you  cause 
the  bodys  of  Christian  Stevenson  and  Alice  Moore  to  be  taken  from 
prison  and  from  thence  to  be  conveighed  unto  the  place  of  execution,  and 
ther  cause  them  to  be  hanged  by  the  necke  until  they  be  dead,  according 
to  the  sentence  passed  upon  them  the  18th  day  of  Maye  1653.  If  need 
shall  so  require  to  command  the  aid  and  assistance  of  any  manner  of  persons 
whatsoever  for  the  execution  of  your  office  And  for  ye  so  doing  this 
shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant. 

"Given  this  20th  daye  of  May  1653. 

(Signed)  "  Josias  Ffoster." 

"Presentation  by  the  Grand  Inquest,  in  Maye  1653. 
"  Wee  the  Grand  Inquest  taking  into  our  consideration  how  yt  hath 
pleased  God  upon  slight  and  slender  ground  being  carefully  followed 
upon  one  person  for  suspicion  of  witchcraft,  what  good  successe  and 
yssues  hath  followed  upon  yt.  Therefore  we  desire  that  all  such  persons 
as  wee  have  hereunder  mentioned  may  have  some  careful  eyes  cast  upon 
them,  soe  that  if  yt  shall  please  our  God  to  discouer  more  of  them  they 
may  be  pursued  after  and  proceeded  agaynst  until  as  David  saith,  wee 
have  cut  off  wicked  doers  from  off  this  Island. 

"  Henery  Ward."7 
(There  is  no  other  name  mentioned.) 

"  Ffurther  wee  have  bin  credibly  informed  that  Seignior  Ambrosiac 
the  Spanish  sergoon  hath  said  that  there  are  eight  or  twelve  witches  in 
7  See  the  previous  charge  against  him  on  p.  92. 
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these  Islands.     Wee  desier  that  he  may  be  dealt  withall  in  some  way 
that  he  may  make  discovery  of  them. 

"It  was  then  ordered  also  that  those  that  are  or  shalbe  suspected 
for  witches  be  carefully  observed  and  search  made  to  find  out  the  truth 
thereof  with  all  convenient  speed. 

"  165|  Captain  William  White  master  of  the  Maiefflower  complained 
unto  Captain  Josiah  Ffoster  Govrnor  of  the  Somr  Islands  that  there  were 
two  women  in  his  sayd  ships  wch  he  did  vehemently  suspect  to  be 
witches,  and  desired  Justice  against  them.  Which  the  Gouernor  yielded 
unto,  and  were  brought  unto  their  trial  accordingly  which  is  as  followeth. 

"The  attestation  of  Elixabeth  Cobson  taken  the  1st  January  165f 
before  Captain  Josias  Ffoster  Gournor,  Mr.  Thomas  Peniston  Councillor 
and  Antho.  Jenour  Secretary.  Who  being  sworne  saith  as  ffolowyth — 

"  That  about  3  or  4  yeares  ago,  shee  and  Elizabeth  Page  being  in 
bedlam  (sic)  at  the  3  tons,  and  falling  into  discourse  together,  she  then 
and  there  heard  the  said  Elizabeth  Page  saye,  that  she  had  raised  the 
deuill  and  whipt  him  with  briars,  and  further  that  she  had  made  Maid- 
stone  Jaile  doors  stand  open,  so  that  others  might  or  did  goe  forth  but 
she  had  no  power  to  go  forth  herself  and  further  saith  not. 

"  Mrs.  Rathorne  being  sworne  the  same  tyme  saith  That  she  only  herd 
Elizabeth  Page  tell  her  several  passages  about  Lancaster  witclies,  but 
herd  not  anything  of  herselfe  being  a  witch. 

"  Thomas  Crofts  sworne  the  same  tyme  sayth  that  he  being  present 
when  Charles  Hancocke  was  at  the  helme,  That  Eliz.  Page  being  by  the 
compas  had  her  finger  over  the  cornpas  and  made  it  turne  round  and 
round  ever,  yet  never  tuched  yt. 

(Signed)  "  Tho.  Crofts. 

"  Charles  Hancocke  being  sworne  saith  that  he  being  at  the  helme 
Elizabeth  Page  had  her  finger  over  the  compas  and  yt  ran  round 
from  north  to  south — and  turned  back  again,  and  said  that  any  woman 
that  was  with  child  may  make  yt  do  soe.  And  about  3  days  after  she 
told  him  that  she  had  a  steele  needle  about  her  that  caused  yt  yet  he 
ther  present  she  said  do  you  not  see  how  yt  runs,  and  further  saith  not. 

(Signed)  "  Charles  Hancocke. 

"  The  attestation  of  Jeames  Man  before  the  grand  Inquest  the  3rd 
January  165  A. 

"  Who  sworne  saith  that  he  being  in  the  cabin  with  Jane  Hopkins,  she 
said  Jane  wished  that  God  might  showe  some  signe  whether  she  was  a 
witch  or  not,  and  immediately  there  was  a  thing  in  the  likeness  of  a  ratt 
appeared  unto  them,  and  further  saith  not. 

(Signed)  "  James  Man. 

"  Beffore  the  grand  Inquest  aforesaid — 

"  Thomas  Cobbsome  sworne  sayth  that  at  the  same  tyme  he  saw  a 
thing  in  the  likeness  of  a  ratt,  after  the  said  Jane  Hopkins  had  wished 
that  god  might  show  some  signe,  and  still  further,  that  before  the 
appearance  there  was  a  noyse  which  made  him  affearde. 

(Signed)  "  Thomas  Cobbsome. 

"  Antho.  Love  before  the  Grand  Inquest,  saith  upon  oath — 

"  That  Mrs.  Page  her  maide  having  mist  a  botle  aboard  the  shippe 
made  her  moave  to  Mrs.  Hopkins.  And  Mrs.  Hopkins  said  that  if  she 
would  crosse  her  hand  with  a  peece  of  silver  of  something  that  she 
would  coniure  for  her  botell  and  that  she  should  have  yt  that  night  or 
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the  next  morning,  and  that  night  she  had  the  bottell,  and  further  saith 
not. 

"Upon  these  fformer  grounds  the  Govrnor  commanded  a  Jury  of 
women  to  be  empanelled  whose  names  are  as  ffolloweth,  who  searcht  the 
body  of  Elizabeth  Page  the  20th  day  of  December  1654." 

(13  Names.} 

"  Whose  verdict  is  as  followeth.  Who  do  all  affirme  upon  their  oathes 
that  they  find  not  any  marke  or  spotts  or  signes  which  may  move  them 
to  judge  Elizabeth  Page  to  be  a  witch.  Only  something  more  than 
ordinary  [in  her  secret  parts]  substitute  in  a  certain  place." 

A  Jury  with  the  same  forewoman,  Mrs.  Margery  Seon,  and  three  of 
same  women,  but  with  six  new  names,  was  empanelled  to  search  the 
body  of  Jane  Hopkins  :  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  suspicion  that  the 
negative  result  of  the  preceding  search  determined  this  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  jury.  Much  stronger  measures  were  occasionally 
resorted  to. 

In  1626,  one  Margaret  Heyling,  charged  with  stealing  a  turkey,  being 
returned  not  guilty,  the  Governor  promptly  committed  the  jury  to 
prison,  and  fined  them  20  Ib.  of  tobacco  a  man  !  Another  jury  was 
presently  impanelled,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  found  the  prisoner  guilty. 
The  result  in  the  case  before  us  was  much  the  same.  The  jury  did 
"  all  jointly  affirme  that  Jane  Hopkins  hath  in  her  mouth  a  suspitious 
marke,  and  under  her  arm  she  hath  a  dugg  or  teat.  And  upon  her 
shoulders  a  wart,  and  upon  her  necke  another  warte 8  .  .  .  and 
they  all  declare  that  all  these  were  insensible  when  they  were  prickt  and 
tried. 

"The  third  day  of  January  165^  Captain  Josias  ffoster  Govrnor  and 
Captain  General  of  thise  islands  called  a  Sessions  when  were  present 
these  Councillors  following," 

(7  Names.} 
"  The  Grand  Inquest."  "  The  Jury  of  Life  and  death." 

(14  Names.}  (12  Names.) 

"  Wee  the  Grand  Inquest  doe  present  Elixabeth  Page  being  a  pas- 
senger in  the  good  shipp  called  the  Mayflower  for  that  see  not  having 
the  feare  of  God  before  her  eyes  wickedly  and  felloneously  consulted  and 
covenanted  with  the  devill  contrary  to  natuer  and  to  the  law  of  God  and 
man.  And  contrary  to  the  peece  of  the  Comonwealth  of  England  and 
the  dignity  thereof. 

"  To  which  indictment  Elizabeth  Page  pleaded  not  Guilty,  and  for  her 
triall  put  herselfe  upon  God  and  the  country,  wch  country  being  12 
sworne  men  found  her  not  guilty,  and  was  quitt  by  proclamation.'' 

The  like  presentment  against  Jane  Hopkins  adds  to  the  covenant 
with  the  devil,  "  him  hath  suckled  and  fedd  contrary  to  nature  and  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  as  doth  appear  by  markes  and  signes  upon  her 
body,  contrary,"  &c.  She  was  found  guilty,  and  "  for  her  sentence  was 
condemned  to  be  carried  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  be  hanged 
by  the  neck  until  she  was  dead.  Which  was  done  accordingly  as  ap- 
peareth  by  his  warrant  dated  5  Jan.,  165±." 

"  Whereas  Jane  Hopkins,  one  of  the  passengers  by  the  Mayefflower 
having  bin  accused  for  witchcraft  and  for  the  same  hath  been  indicted 

8  The  MS.  has  a  passage  which  cannot  be  given. 
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arraynned  and  tried  at  a  court  held  in  the  Somers  Islands  the  third  day 
of  January  1 65f  and  then  and  there  found  guiltie  and  condempned  to 
death.  These  are  therefore  to  require  and  charge  you  to  take  her  from 
the  prison,  and  cause  her  to  be  carried  to  the  place  of  execution  and 
therto  be  hanged  until  she  be  dead.  Horeof  faile  you  not  as  you  will 
answere  the  contrary  at  yr  perrill.  Given  this  5th  January  1 65f ;  vera 
copia. 

"  Josias  fforster. 

"  Directed  to  Anthony  Jenour  Sr  officiating  in  the  Sheriffe's  Office." 
"1655.  The  Jury  for  the  Commonwealth  of  England  doth  present 
Grace  the  wife  of  John  Bidwell  of  Georges  towne  in  the  Somr  Islands 
spinster  9  ffor  that  she  not  having  the  feare  of  God  before  her  eyes  hath 
ffelloneously  and  wickedly  had  consultation  and  familiarity  with  the 
Devell  as  doth  appear  by  several  markes  and  signes  upon  her  body  and 
by  his  instigation  hath  malitiously  and  unnaturally  vexed  and  afflicted 
severall  persons  :  most  especially  upon  the  body  of  Kate  an  Indian 
woman  servant  of  Robert  Powell  hath  used  witchcraft  contrary  <fcc." 

The  depositions  in  this  case  are  not  recorded  :  she  was  found  "  Not 
guiltie." 

"  William  Haynes  of  Hamilton  for  his  uncivel  behaviour  towards  such 
as  gave  in  evidences  against  him  when  he  was  questioned  for  his  defaming 
Mrs.  Miller  in  reporting  she  was  a  witch. 

"  The  said  Haynes  did  acknowledge  in  open  court  that  he  had  done 
her  and  her  posterity  liveing  great  wrong  in  reporting  and  saying  Mrs. 
Miller  was  a  witch,  and  was  hartily  sorry  for  the  same,  and  desired  them 
all  to  forrgive  him,  which  was  accepted  and  passed  by,  and  he  set  free 
from  his  recognizances. 

"  1658.  The  attestation  of  John  Richards,  who  sworne  saith,  That 
some  tyme  in  the  month  of  June,  being  in  bedd  in  his  master's  house, 
he  having  been  asleep  was  awaked  by  some  noyse  in  the  roome  where  he 
lay,  and  that  he  there  saw  the  wyfe  of  Thomas  Moore  in  the  room,  or  the 
divell  in  her  likeness  and  that  this  deponent  did  speake  to  her  there,  and 
did  tell  her  that  she  was  a  witch,  and  that  he  would  have  her  hanged, 
and  had  had  the  like  sight  twise  since,  and  upon  Tuesday  the  1  Oth  day 
of  this  instant  month.  That  he  met  the  said  Thomas  Moore  and  his 
wife  as  they  were  going  along  the  path,  and  the  said  Moore  said  to  this 
deponent  What,  are  you  sicke,  where  upon  this  deponent  replyed,  I 
was,  and  the  said  Moore  replied,  '  I  herd  you  were  scared,'  whereupon 
this  deponent  answered  l  Yes.*  Whereupon  the  said  Moore  answered  '  I 
herd  you  should  say  yt  was  my  wife  '  and  this  deponent  said  againe  '  Yt 
was  eyther  your  wife  or  some  in  her  likeness  that  I  did  see/  and  further 
saith  not. 

(Signed)  "  John  Richards. 

"  Nathaniell  Astwood  being  sworne  saith,  That  his  servant  John 
Richards  had  after  the  sight  he  had  seen  laid  by  sick  and  was  recovered, 
and  since  that  tyme  that  he  met  Thomas  Moore  and  his  wife  in  the  path 
he  had  been  very  yll  and  is  much  ympayned  in  his  body  and  that  upon 
that  viry  night  he  was  taken  very  ill  that  he  did  meate  the  above  said 
partyes. 

"  Upon  the  attestations  taken  as  aforesaid  the  said  goodwife  Moore 

9  See  note  ante,  p.  91. 
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was  sent  downe  to  Georges  Gaol  and  for  triall  of  this  delinquent  Captain 
Josias  ffoster  Governor  commanded  an  Inquest  of  woemen  to  be  empan- 
nelled  and  sworne  whose  names  are  as  ffolloweth." 

Mrs.  Norwood  heads  the  jury,  which  includes  fifteen  names,  of  whom 
four  were  on  the  jury  which  acquitted  Elizabeth  Page,  and  three  on  that 
which  convicted  Jane  Hopkins. 

"  The  woemen  being  sworne  to  make  diligent  search  upon  the  body  of 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Moore  aforesaid,  whether  there  did  appear  any 
signes  or  markes  tending  to  witchcraft.  Their  verdict  or  Reports  were 
That  there  was  upon  her  body  noe  such  signes  nor  markes. 

"  1658.  Michael  Brother  being  called  before  the  Governor  and  Councell 
to  answer  the  complaynt  of  goodwife  Crockford  who  complayned  that 
the  said  Brothers  had  called  her  witch  and  said  he  wold  prove  yt 
and  make  yt  good  :  but  he  confest  himselfe  to  be  in  drinke,  and  forgott 
what  he  spoke,  and  he  did  engeniously  acknowledge  his  offence  and 
asked  the  woman  for  forgiveness  upon  his  knees — upon  which  she  past 
by  the  said  offence." 

The  government  of  Captain  Josias  Forster  came  to  an  end  soon  after 
this  trial  :  he  subsequently  fell  into  poverty  and  neglect.  Captain 
William  Saile  who  succeeded  him  in  January  1659,  was  more  en- 
lightened. 

"1659.  Nicholas  Hon  of  Pagets  Tribe  presented  for  suspicion  of 
witchcraft  as  upon  the  attestation  of  Henrie  Sims  and  his  wife  doth 
appear  at  large,  was  dismissed  with  an  admonition  given  him  by  the 
Governor." 

The  superstition  lingered,  however,  in  the  Colony,  as  it  did,  and  indeed 
does,  in  secluded  parts  of  England  ;  and  so  late  as  1696  a  committal 
for  witchcraft  is  to  be  found. 

"  1696.  The  daughter  of  Mr.  Harmau  late  of  Somerset  Island  deceased 
upon  oath  declareth  That  Sarah  Spencer  widdow  did  afflict  the  body  of 
the  said  Sarah  Harman.  And  it  was  the  said  Sarah  Spencer  or  the 
devil  in  her  likeness.  The  said  Sarah  Spencer  was  by  [Quarter]  court 
committed  to  prison  till  ye  next  assizes  and  General  Gaol  delivery,  or 
until  she  be  delivered  by  due  course  of  Law ;  on  an  accusation  of  witch- 
craft.'7 The  sequel  to  this  case  has  not  been  found. 

There  is  one  other  case  which  may  be  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the 
descent  of  a  popular  tradition  for  nearly  150  years,  although  the  offence 
for  which  the  victim  suffered  bears  more  relation  to  the  Obi  of  the  West 
Indian  negroes  than  to  witchcraft.  In  1730,  an  old  negress  called  Sarah 
Bassett  was  charged  with  trying  to  compass  the  death  of  her  master  and 
his  family  by  a  course  of  treatment  in  which  there  were  some  charms 
and  some  poison.  She  was  sentenced,  although  nobody  was  actually 
poisoned,  "  to  be  fastened  to  a  sufficient  stake,  and  there  to  be  burnt 
with  fire  until  her  body  were  dead,"  which  was  carried  into  execution 
about  the  7th  June.  To  this  day  the  locality  is  pointed  out,  apocryphal 
sayings  are  attributed  to  the  witch,  and,  as  tradition  has  it  that  the  day 
of  her  execution  was  an  unusually  hot  one,  any  broiling  Bermudian 
summer  day  is  sometimes  called  a  "  regular  Sarah  Basset  day." 

The  following  note  has  been  received  from  General  Lefroy  in  reference 
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to  the  performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony  by  Captain  Forster,  men- 
tioned at  the  commencement  of  these  curious  particulars  (p.  89)  : — 

Captain  Fforster  may  have  acted  on  authority,  but  it  would  appear 
by  an  entry  of  1657  that  Oliver's  edict  against  clerical  marriages,  the 
date  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  was  not  generally  enforced 
in  the  Somer  Islands  until  five  years  later  than  the  acts  here  referred  to. 

At  the  Assizes  at  St.  George's,  November,  1657,  "It  was  presented 
that  whereas  the  Lord  Protector  of  England  having  made  and  publisht 
lawes  prohibiteing  all  such  as  call  themselves  ministers  to  entermeddle 
with  solemnizeing  marriages  :  but  yt  is  only  to  be  the  work  of  the 
magistrate,  they  (the  Grand  Jury)  desier  that  these  Lawes  may  stand  in 
force  here. 

"  Which  being  taken  into  consideration  was  ordered  accordingly." 

As  Captain  Fforster  resided  at  St.  George's,  it  is  to  that  parish  that 
we  should  naturally  look  for  civil  marriages  performed  by  him,  but 
unfortunately  the  registers  of  this  period  are  lost  or  destroyed. 


at  JKeettngs  of  tfje  3&ogal  Svcfjaeologtcal 
Institute, 

February  5,  1875. 
Sm  SIBBALD  D.  SCOTT,  Bart.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  C.  D.  E.  FORTNUM,  F.S.A.,  read  a  memoir  of  great  interest  "  On 
the  original  portrait  of  Michel  Angelo  by  Leo  Leone,  *  il  Cavalidre  Are- 
tino  '  "  (printed  at  page  1),  to  which  the  festival  then  about  to  be  held 
at  Florence  in  honour  of  the  distinguished  artist  gave  a  special  import- 
ance. Mr.  Soden-Smith  adverted  to  the  fine  work  of  the  wax  model, 
which  was  certainly  much  better  than  that  on  the  well-known  medal. 
He  thought  Mr.  Fortnum's  communication  the  most  interesting  record 
of  such  a  great  artist,  and  nothing  could  be  said  to  overrate  its  import- 
ance. Mr.  Waller  added  some  observations  in  support  of  Mr.  Soden- 
Smith's  remarks ;  and  the  Chairman,  in  conveying  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  to  Mr.  Fortnum,  spoke  of  the  skill  and  taste  evinced  by  him  in 
all  his  contributions  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute,  by  which  he 
invested  every  subject  with  additional  interest. 

guttqutttcrf  antr  Mtavfctf  at  &rt  erljfintclr. 

By  Mr.  FORTNUM,  F.S.A. — Original  portrait  on  wax  of  Michel  Angelo 
Buonaroti,  by  Leo  Leone,  "  il  Cavaliere  Aretino  ;" — bronze  medal  of 
same,  for  which  the  wax  was  doubtless  the  model. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  R.  MANNING. — Two  small  bronze  hooks  (here  figured), 
one  of  which  (No.  1)  had  been  found  at  Stretham,  near  Ely  ;  the  other 
(No.  2),  at  Diss,  Norfolk.  On  the  first  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
sacred  monogram  is  distinctly  visible  ;  the  decoration  of  both  is  good, 
that  of  No.  2  indicating  a  some- 
what earlier  date  than  No.  1,  but 
neither  being  before  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  flat  pierced  head, 
through  which  a  band  or  ribbon 
could  be  passed,  shows  that  they 
must  have  been  used  for  the  sus- 
pension of  a  curtain  or  other  ob- 
ject, probably  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses— the  sharpness  of  the  hook 
seems  to  oppose  the  suggestion  of 
their  having  been  used  about  the  No  L  No  2 

person.      No    example    of    the    kind        Bronze  hooks  found  at  Stretham  and  Diss. 

appears   to   have   been  previously 

known,  except  those  mentioned  in  the  following  paragraph. 
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By  Mr.  R.  FITCH,  of  Norwich. — Four  small  bronze  hooks  found  at 
Felixstowe  and  Dunwich,  Suffolk,  of  which  a  speci- 
men of  the  most  characteristic  example  is  given. 
This  will,  perhaps,  be  considered  somewhat  earlier  in 
date  than  those  obligingly  forwarded  by  Mr.  Man- 
ning. These  specimens  are  another  instance  of  the  wide 
range  of  objects  discovered  in  the  Eastern  Counties 
which  have  been  collected  at  Norwich  by  our  long- 
valued  and  obliging  contributor,  who  has  on  so  many 
occasions  rendered  such  excellent  service  to  the  Insti- 
tute by  his  contributions.  The  singularity  of  the 
objects  now  under  consideration  having  been  found 
only  in  East  Anglia  is  worthy  of  notice, 
found™  FeHxstow*.  By  Mr.  W.  D.  HAMILTON.— A  table  knife  and 
fork,  of  seventeenth  century,  in  case.  The  handles 
are  of  red  cornelian,  silver  mounted.  On  the  knife  blade  are  three 
marks,  a  dagger  (?),  a  fleur  de  lys,  and  a  chevron  (?). 

By  the  Rev.  W.  J.^LOFTIE. — Six  illuminated  manuscripts,  comprising  : — 
A  Psalter  in  Latin  of  the  thirteenth  century,  probably  written  in  Touraine, 
between  the  years  1250  and  1270,  containing  many  capitals  in  red  and 
blue,  and  seven  large  initials  with  figure  subjects ;  a  calendar  is  at  the 
beginning,  on  six  leaves,  and  a  Litany  with  Can  tides  at  the  end  : — a  Psalter, 
also  in  Latin,  Flemish  work  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth,  chiefly  remarkable  for  two  full-page  initials,  finely  illuminated 
with  colours  and  scroll  work,  in  an  unusual  style  : — a  Calendar  intended 
for  the  girdle,  English  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  written  on  six  folded 
sheets  of  thick  vellum  : — a  Calendar  on  nineteen  leaves  of  vellum, 
and  dated  at  the  end,  1453,  in  so-called  Arabic  numerals,  containing,  in 
addition  to  the  saints'  days,  a  large  number  of  astrological  notes,  proba- 
bly French  writing  :— a  small  volume  containing  the  "Dialogue  between 
a  Man  and  his  Soul,"  by  Hugo  de  S.  Victor,  and  some  of  his  other  pieces  ; 
probably  French  work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  illuminated  at  the  com- 
mencement with  a  curious  picture  of  the  two  dramatis  personce  ; — and  a 
Flemish  book  containing  "  Horse  Sanctse  Crucis,"  and  other  prayers  for 
the  daily  course,  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  the  Litany,  Prayers  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  to  the  Saints  :  a  very  curious  volume  in  the 
Flemish  language,  probably  written  late  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
consists  of  1 5 '2  leaves  in  all,  with  eighteen  full-page  miniatures,  each 
measuring  about  2  in.  by  3  in.,  and  with  one  exception  painted  in  a 
peculiar  style  of  grisaille.  A  very  similar  volume  is  in  the  Burgundian 
Library  at  Brussels.  The  most  singular  of  the  miniatures  represents  the 
"Five  Holy  Wounds,"  a  subject  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  form,  the 
wounds  being  shown  merely  as  spots  of  blood  within  a  border.  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  Archaeological  Association,  and  printed  in  the  transactions 
of  that  Society  for  December,  1874,  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson  gives  wood- 
cuts of  this  miniature,  and  of  a  picture  of  the  "  Wound  in  the  Side," 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  and  notices  many  examples  of 
Devotions  to  the  Sacred  Wounds  which  may  be  found  both  in  MSS.  and 
printed  books  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Stow  records 
the  bequest  by  John  Weryn,  citizen  and  goldsmith,  of  London,  1475,  of 
lOd.  among  the  people  in  worship  of  the  Five  Wounds  of  Our  Saviour 
and  of  the  Five  Joys  of  Our  Lady. 
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By  the  Rev.  E.  G.  JARVIS. — A  knife,  brought  from  Holland.  On  the 
handle,  which  is  of  hard  wood,  carved  with  emblems  of  the  Crucifixion 
in  open  work,  enclosing  a  pea  or  small  ball  of  wood,  are  the  letters 
PVD. 

By  Mr.  PAGE. — Two  gold  nobles  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  two 
quarter-nobles  of  Edward  IV. ;  also  two  gold  Roman  coins,  their  precise 
date  being  uncertain  owing  to  their  condition. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox. — A  curious  specimen  of  the  well-known  fabri- 
cations of  leaden  figures,  said  to  have  been  found  when  making  sewers  in 
Oxford.  It  is  about  6  in.  high,  and  as  long.  It  represents  a  mounted 
mitred  figure,  habited  in  a  long  close  robe  or  surcoat,  with  large  arm- 
holes,  showing  the  mail  covering  of  the  arms.  The  figure  is  turned  half 
round,  so  that  the  face  is  in  the  plane  of  the  horse.  In  the  right  hand  is 
held  what  may  be  the  handle  of  a  sword  broken  from  the  blade,  the  left 
arm  is  extended  with  a  finger  pointing.  On  the  base  for  the  horse  is  the 
well-merited  word  "  Fabricatus."  The  whole  is  executed  in  the  worst 
possible  style,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  respecting  these  objects,  their  manufacture  should  still  be  earned  on. 
For  this  reason  it  seemed  desirable  again  to  direct  attention  to  their 
utter  worthlessness.1 

March  5,  1875. 
The  Hon.  W.  0.  STANLEY,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Institute 
for  placing  him  in  the  position  of  Vice-President,  but  he  regretted  that 
he  should  not  have  so  many  opportunities  of  being  present  as  he  could 
wish.  Passing  on  to  the  business  of  the  day,  the  Chairman  adverted  to 
the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  Institute,  since  their  last  Meeting,  by  the 
death  of  Professor  Willis,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  valued 
friends  of  the  Institute.  To  no  one,  perhaps,  was  the  Institute  more 
indebted  for  the  great  success  of  so  many  of  its  Annual  Meetings  than 
to  the  lucid  and  able  exponent  of  the  architectural  history  of  the 
cathedrals  and  great  churches  of  England,  who  had  been  so  lately  taken 
from  us. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  LUKIS,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  very  interesting  memoir 
on  "  Castle-Dykes,"  a  Roman  fortified  post  of  much  interest  near  Ripon, 
which  had  been  visited  by  the  Institute  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ripon 
Meeting,  and  to  the  exploration  of  which  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
had  voted  a  grant  in  aid.  The  memoir  is  printed  at  p.  135.  The 
Chairman,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  Professor  Donaldson  made  several  observa- 
tions upon  Mr.  Lukis's  carefully-prepared  memoir,  after  which  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  writer. 

Mr.  OCTAVIUS  MORGAN  gave  an  account  of  the  following  early 
watches,  etc.,  exhibited  by  him. 

1.  Portraits  in  sulphur  of  Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  and  his  second 
wife  Eleonora,  daughter  of  Philip  I.,  King  of  Spain,  and  widow  of 

1  See  vol.  xxi.,  p.  1 67,  for  Mr.  C.  Reed's  manufacture  by  "  mud-rakers  "  at  Shad- 
observations   on   the  fabrication  of  such  well  was  fully   exposed.     At  p.   168  of 
antiquities— usually  alleged  to  have  been  vol.  xxii.  is  a  further  reference  to  such 
found  in  the  Thames  or  during  sewerage  manufactures, 
or    railway  operations — in    which    their 
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Emmanuel,  King  of  Portugal — being  trial  proofs  taken  from  silver  plates 
engraved  to  receive  enamel,  which  were  probably  intended  for  the  sides 
of  a  watch-case,  in  which  form  they  are  now  mounted.  These  persons 
were  married  in  1530,  when  the  work  was  most  probably  executed,  they 
being  both  young.  The  artist  is  very  likely  to  have  been  Jean  Duvet, 
one  of  the  earliest  French  engravers,  who  was  goldsmith  to  Francis  I. 
and  Henri  II.  :  he  was  born  1431,  and  died  soon  after  1556.  These 
sulphur  proofs  are  of  extreme  rarity. — 2.  A  portable  travelling- clock  in 
form  of  a  very  large  watch,  5£  in.  diameter  and  2 J  in.  thick,  and  weigh- 
ing 6  Ibs.  The  exterior  is  of  bronze,  ornamented  on  the  front  and  back 
with  a  perforated  Gothic  pattern,  finely  and  elegantly  engraved,  and  was 
once  richly  gilt.  In  the  centre  of  the  back  is  a  medallion  in  relief  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  j  within  is  a  very  large,  heavy  and  fine-toned 
bell.  The  face  is  gilt,  having  two  rows  of  hour  figures,  the  outer  one 
from  I  to  XII,  in  Roman  numerals,  and  the  inner,  from  13  to  24,  in 
Arabic  figures.  In  the  centre  is  a  sun,  the  rays  of  which  are  alternately 
straight  and  wavy,  and  at  each  of  the  outer  row  of  figures  is  a  small 
stud  to  enable  anyone  to  feel  the  hour  in  the  dark  ;  the  stud  at  XII 
being  higher  than  the  rest.  The  movement  is  of  the  earliest  construc- 
tion, before  the  invention  or  adoption  of  the  fusee ;  the  plates  are  of 
brass,  but  the  wheels  are  all  of  steel.  A  hair  pendulum  spring  has  been 
added,  and  the  cock  so  altered  in  form  as  to  give  the  balance  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  pendulum  :  its  date  must  be  about  1520. — 3.  A  small 
oval  clock-watch  of  gilt  metal,  the  lid  over  the  face  perforated  in  a 
Gothic  pattern,  the  back  ornamented  with  a  perforated  pattern  of  flowery- 
scroll-work.  The  face  is  of  silver,  having  two  rows  of  hour  figures  and 
studs  as  the  last,  filled  in  with  black  and  coloured  enamel.  The  move- 
ment has  no  fusee,  but  has  the  stay-spring  to  equalise  the  power  of  the 
main-spring  quite  perfect :  the  lid  over  the  face  is  so  perforated  that  the 
hours  and  hand  may  be  seen.  Date  between  1520  and  1530. — 4.  Case 
of  a  watch  in  form  of  a  circular  box,  ornamented  on  the  front,  back  and 
sides  with  elegant,  rich  and  finely -chiselled  scroll-work  intermixed  with 
animals.  The  cover  to  the  face  is  perforated  to  show  the  hours  and  hand 
beneath  it.  It  is  a  perfect  case,  without  a  movement,  but  is  extremely 
curious  as  the  earlier  form  of  watch  made. — 5.  A  watch  exactly  similar  to 
the  last  in  every  minute  particular  of  design  and  execution,  except  that 
the  central  portion  of  the  perforated  upper  lid  has  been  cut  away  for  the 
insertion  of  a  glass :  this  must  have  been  done  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Here  the  movement  exists  though  mutilated,  and  shows  the 
earliest  construction ;  the  entire  work — plates,  pillars  and  wheels — being 
all  of  steel.  The  design  and  execution  of  the  cases  of  these  two  last 
specimens  are  precisely  the  same  as  is  found  on  a  clock  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  bearing  the  name  of  the  makers,  the  date  and 
place,  viz.,  Jeremias  Metzger,  1506,  in  Augsburg ;  thus  fixing  the  date 
and  place  of  these  two  watches. — 6.  An  oval  clock-watch  of  gilt  metal. 
The  whole  case  is  ornamented  with  the  most  elaborate  and  beautifully- 
executed  perforated  work.  The  lid  or  cover  of  the  face  is  pierced  with 
apertures  over  the  hour  figures,  elegantly  formed,  and  delicately  chiselled 
and  engraved.  Round  the  sides  is  a  beautiful  band  of  flowery  scroll-work. 
The  back  consists  of  a  very  elegant  design  composed  of  a  scroll-work  of 
flowers  issuing  from  a  vase  in  which  small  animals  and  birds  are  intro- 
duced. In  the  centre  of  the  face  is  engraved  a  landscape  with  figures 


-"     2 
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hunting  in  the  foreground,  and  in  the  distance  a  seaport  town  with  a 
ship  at  sea.  The  hours  are  engraved  on  a  broad  silver  circle  in  a  double 
row,  the  outer,  from  I  to  XII,  in  Roman,  the  inner,  from  13  to  24,  in 
early  Arabic  numerals,  and  at  each  figure  are  studs  for  feeling  the  time 
in  the  dark.  The  movement  has  a  fusee  and  catgut  cord,  and  on  the 
plate  is  engraved  "  Jan.  Jansen  Bockeltz."  The  whole  watch  is  in  the 
most  perfect  condition,  and  has  not  the  least  appearance  of  having  ever 
been  worn  or  used,  but  is  as  bright,  fresh  and  sharp  as  if  only  just 
from  the  maker's  hands.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  specimen,  and  from  the 
design  and  character  of  the  ornament  its  date  is  probably  from  1525  to 
1540. — 7.  An  oval  silver  watch,  the  two  lids  or  sides  ornamented  with  an 
engraved  scroll  border,  having  in  the  centre  of  one  side  a  figure  of  Faith 
bearing  a  cross,  and  on  the  other  Hope  leaning  on  an  anchor  holding  a 
dove  upon  her  right  hand.  Round  the  watch  between  two  gilt  borders 
is  a  silver  band  engraved  with  flowery  scroll-work.  The  face  is  gilt, 
similarly  engraved,  having  the  hours  from  I  to  XII  in  Roman  numerals, 
and  a  small  stud  or  pin  over  each.  The  movement  has  a  fusee  and 
catgut,  and  on  the  plate  is  engraved  John  Lampard ;  it  is  therefore 
English  work,  and  its  date  must  be  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  watch  is  quite  fresh,  and  has  no  appearance  of  ever 
having  been  used  or  worn. — 8.  A  large  circular  travelling-clock  in  form 
of  a  large  watch,  about  4J  in.  diameter  and  2  in.  thick.  The  case  is  of 
brass  plated  with  silver  and  ornamented  with  perforated  flower-work, 
the  face  is  silver  and  covered  with  a  glass — its  date  about  1640.  A 
pendulum-spring  and  minute-hand  have  been  added  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  century. 

Mr.  TREGELLAS  drew  attention  to  an  early  and  curious  lock-plate, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Bacon,  and  here  figured.  He  observed  that  according 
to  Blomefield's  Norfolk  (vol.  i.,  pp.  228,  &c.)  South  Lopham  Church  was 
given  to  the  monks  of  Thetford  by  Roger  Bygot,  who  died  in  1107,  and 
it  is  probable  that  some  of  these  monks  had  a  cell  there.  In  1361 
Nicholas  de  Horton,  priest,  a  monk  of  Thetford,  founded  the  chancel. 
The  church  (of  which  a  photograph  was  exhibited)  consists  of  a  Norman 
tower  of  four  stages,  a  fourteenth  century  chancel,  and  a  still  later 
nave.  From  the  position  and  defensible  character  of  .the  tower  it  pro- 
bably guarded  what  was,  at  one  time,  the  only  landward  entrance  into 
Norfolk.  Strong  locks  seem  to  have  been  in  vogue  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  for  it  is  said  of  Fersfield  Church  (the  adjoining  parish), — "  In 
the  west  end  of  the  aisle  is  a  small  but  exceeding  strong  vestry,  it 
having  been  the  repository  for  the  relicks,  plate,  evidences  and  orna- 
ments of  the  church,  at  which  no  one  could  heretofore  .come  without 
passing  eleven  locks." 

The  lock-plate  now  exhibited,  which  was  removed  from  an  ancient 
door  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  stairs,  affords  a  convincing  proof  that 
lock-picking  as  well  as  lock-making  was  an  early  art.  Though  rude  in 
its  construction,  it  is  made  on  a  most  ingenious  principle,  and  the  chance 
of  discovering  the  secret  is  extremely  remote.  It  is  not  until  each  of 
the  three  notched  buttons  seen  on  the  front  of  the  lock  are  placed  in 
exactly  the  right  position,  and  the  disc  above  them  is  moved  to  the 
proper  point  that  the  bolt,  which  secures  the  escutcheon  by  a  staple,  can 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  keyhole  be  rendered  visible.  Puzzle-locks  of 
various  kinds  were  known  at  least  200  years  ago,  and  are  referred  to  in 
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Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Noble  Gentleman,"  and  by  Carew  the  poet. 
Also  in  Vanhagen  von  Ense's  "  Memorabilia,"  wherein  are  noticed  the 
Regnier  locks  made  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  his  "  Century  of  Inventions,"  refers  to  an 
escutcheon  of  the  most  elaborate  description.  The  South  Lopham  lock- 
plate  exhibits  an  arrangement  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature ;  but  its 
date  is  perhaps  antecedent  to  the  puzzle-locks  above  referred  to.  The 
exterior  of  a  lock  made  about  1730  by  Bridon,  a  celebrated  Parisian 
locksmith,  may  be  compared  "with  this;  the  hinged  escutcheon  of  Bridon's 
lock  fell,  on  a  certain  secret  spring  being  touched,  and  discovered  the 
keyhole  :  the  lock  itself  was  not  remarkable.  It  is  figured  in  the  "Arts 
et  Metiers,"  published  about  1767  ;  De  Reaumur's  Treatise,  "  Des  Ser- 
rures  de  toutes  les  espe"ces,"  forming  the  5th  chapter  of  M.  Duhamel's 
Treatise  "  Art  du  Serrurier." 

The  Institute  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Bacon,  architect,  Craven  Street, 
Strand,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  restoration  of  the  church,  for  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  this  interesting  object. 

Mr.  BACON  then  explained  the  circumstances  under  which  the  lock- 
plate  came  under  his  notice,  and  described  the  ancient  oak  door  to  which 
it  was  affixed—no  traces  of  the  lock  itself  remain. 


at  3 

By  Mr.  OCTAVIUS  MORGAN,  V.P.S.A. — Twelve  early  watches,  etc., 
described  at  p.  251. 

By  Mr.  BACON. — Lock-plate  from  the  door  of  the  tower  of  South 
Lopham  Church,  Norfolk. 

By  Mr.  C.  D.  E.  FORTNUM,  F.S.A. — A  three  pronged  fork  and  a  spoon, 
of  silver  gilt,  with  channelled  stems,  terminating  in  male  half-figures, 
with  truncated  arms,  issuing  from  scrolls  and  foliation  ;  a  mask  beneath, 
and  another  at  the  junction  of  the  bowl  behind  ;  probably  French, 
and  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  similar  pair  is  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  from  the  collection  of  M.  Soulages,  to 
whom  these  also  formerly  belonged. — A  case  containing  a  knife,  fork, 
and  spoon ;  the  knife  and  fork  having  respectively  a  steel  blade  and 
two  prongs.  The  handles,  and  the  whole  of  the  spoon  are  silver,  the 
latter  engraved,  the  former  having  flowers  and  foliage  in  relief  above 
and  below  panels,  on  one  of  which  is  a  male  draped  figure,  on  the  other 
a  lady  with  Cupid  at  her  side  :  two  doves  caressing  are  on  the  ends. 
Each  is  inscribed  in  punctured  lettering — 

F.  D.  Pm.  M.  Wg.  1791. 

Similar  initials  and  date,  but  in  an  ornate  character,  are  on  the  case. 
They  are  probably  Flemish  or  German. 

By  Sir  J.  C.  JERVOISE,  Bart. — A  small  collection  of  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons,  chiefly  good  examples  of  those  in  use  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  the  handles  being  of  agate  or  blood-stone ;  a  gold 
ring,  with  onyx  intaglio  representing  an  armed  man  and  lion,  inscribed 
"  Pieri ;  "  an  inscribed  unset  onyx  intaglio,  acquired  in  Rome. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  LUKIS. — Objects  found  in  the  coiirse  of  explora- 
tions at  Castle-Dykes  ;  flue-tiles,  specimens  of  wall-plaster  showing  im- 
pressions of  reed  bands,  and  various  periods  of  decoration ;  a  mason's  tool ; 
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part  of  a  bronze  armlet  found  under  a  skeleton  ;  and  cranium  of  an  occu- 
pant of  the  Roman  station  of  Castle-Dykes,  pierced  by  an  arrow. 

By  C.  W.  KING,  M.A. — Impression  of  a  brass  secretum  or  private  seal, 
showing  the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  a  charger.  Encircling  the 
device  are  the  words  "  Caput  Baptiste "  in  letters  of  the  fourteenth 
century  character.  The  matrix  is  of  the  usual  shape,  with  octagonal 
sides  curving  inwards  to  the  top,  which  is  perforated  for  suspension.  It 
was  found  in  a  coprolite  pit  near  Barnwell,  Cambridge,  and  as  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  had  a  house  at  Quy,  not  far  distant,  the  seal  was 
thought  to  be  that  of  one  of  the  order. 


Seal  found  near  Barnwell,  Cambridge. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Burtt  that  he  well  recollected  many  years  ago, 
meeting  with  a  seal  bearing  the  identical  device  now  brought  to  notice,  at- 
tached to  a  Deed  late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  among  the  miscellaneous 
documents  in  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster,  but  his  reference  to  it 
had  been  mislaid.  The  following  observations  upon  a  very  similar  seal, 
but  with  an  addition  to  the  legend,  occurs  in  one  of  the  interesting  con- 
tributions of  "  Examples  of  Mediaeval  Seals,"  by  W.  S.  Walford  and 
Albert  Way  (Arch.  Journ.  xii.,  p.  74).  "  Personal  seal  with  a  device, 
but  no  name.  Found  in  Norfolk.  The  head  of  St.  John  appears  placed  in  a 
vessel  resembling  a  basin,  and  several  other  instances  occur  of  this  mode  of 
representing  the  '  charger '  or  large  deep  dish  in  which  the  daughter  of 
Herodias  received  the  head  of  the  Precursor.  The  device  is  in  high 
relief,  within  a  circular  compartment,  the  words  '  Capud  Bapte '  being 
written  above,  and  '  Amor  Joh'is '  beneath.  The  mediation  of  St.  John 
was  regarded  as  of  especial  efficacy  against  the  dreaded  disorder  of 
epilepsy  or  the  falling  evil.  Pilgrims  resorted  in  numbers  to  the  church 
of  Creteil,  near  Paris,  on  the  feast  of  his  Nativity,  seeking  relief  from 
that  disease.  The  greatest  place  of  pilgrimage  for  that  object,  however, 
was  Amiens,  where  the  supposed  head  of  the  Baptist  was  preserved,  and 
where  it  may  still  be  seen.  There  was  also  a  celebrated  relique  in  our 
country,  venerated  as  the  head  of  St.  John,  in  the  church  of  Trimingham, 
Norfolk.  Seals  bearing  the  device  of  the  head  of  the  Baptist  are  not 
uncommon.  Their  varieties  are  numerous,  of  which  some  examples 
exist  at  Cambridge.  There  is  one  among  the  muniments  of  Sir  T.  Hare, 
at  Stowe-Bardolph,  Norfolk,  to  a  deed  3  Edward  III.,  with  the  legend 
'Jesus  est  amor  meus.'  The  seals  are  doubtless  an  evidence  of  the 
popular  veneration  of  the  saint  in  this  country — no  similar  device  having 
been  noticed  on  a  foreign  seal."  In  Arch.  Journ.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  357,  is  a 
description  of  cast  of  the  well-known  seal  of  the  Hospitallers,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Ready.  The  obverse  represents  a  venerable  bearded  head,  with 
the  legend  "S.  Prioris  Hospital,  Jerl'  in  AnglY'  In  Arch.  Journ.,  vol.  iii. 

VOL.    XXXII.  L    L 
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(p.  76),  is  an  account  of  a  seal  communicated  by  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton, as  having  been  found  near  Stoke,  by  Clare,  Suffolk,  and  thus 
described — "  It  is  an  antique  intaglio,  set  in  silver,  with  the  legend 
*  Jesus  est  amor  meus,'  the  setting  probably  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  device  represents  a  genius  holding  in  his  hand  a  head,  probably  a 
mask,  and  about  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  a  little  faun,  who  is  seen 
skipping  before  him.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  antique  had 
been  chosen  as  a  device  by  one  of  the  deans  or  members  of  the  church 
of  Stoke,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  from  a  supposed 
assimilation  to  the  scriptural  history  of  the  delivery  of  the  head  of  St. 
John  by  the  executioner  to  the  daughter  of  Herodias.  The  legend  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  on  mediaeval  seals  and  ornaments,  and  possibly  was 
regarded  as  a  charm." 

By  Mr.  F.  T.  DRUMMOND. — A  silver-gilt  box,  German,  with  motto 
"Bestandig  und  treu/'  and  engraved  emblems  representing  Cupid  at 
the  foot  of  a  pillar,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  flaming  heart ;  inscription 
on  the  reverse  "  Frantz  Fixsen,  1748." 

By  Mrs.  JACKSON  GWILT. — Two  lachrymatories  of  the  Roman  period, 
found  in  the  Borough,  Southwark ;  impression  of  seal  of  St.  Mary 
Overy. 

By  Mr.  W.  H.  BONNEWELL. — An  urn  found  at  Cirencester  about  forty 
years  ago,  on  which  were  scorings  of  singular  design. 
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ANCIENT  DORSET.  The  Celtic,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Danish  Antiquities  of  the 
County,  including  the  Early  Coinage,  illustrated  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  By 
CHARLES  WARNJB,  F.S.A.  Also,  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ETHNOLOGY 
OF  DORSET  AND  OTHER  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  NOTICES  OF  THE 
COUNTY.  By  Dr.  T.  WILLIAM  WAKE  SMART.  Printed  for  the  Author  and 
Subscribers  only,  by  D.  Sydenham,  Bournemouth.  Folio.  1872. 

(Continued  from  p.  132.) 

THE  Dykes  form  another  grand  feature  of  the  ancient  remains  of 
Dorset.  Warton,  in  his  History  of  Kiddington,  enumerates  seven,  a 
number  which  Mr.  Warne  proves  he  adopted  from  a  mistaken  notion  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "  Seven  Ditches,"  which  was  in  reality  merely 
the  local  name  of  the  British  settlement  called  by  Mr.  Warne  "  Vindo- 
gladia  Celtica."  That  this  of  old  was  its  name  he  proves  by  an  entry  in 
the  parish  register  of  Cranborne  of  a  woman  found  dead  in  the  snow  at 
"  Seven  Ditches,"  and  by  the  fact  that  it  is  so  called  by  the  peasantry 
at  the  present  day. 

The  great  Bockley  Dyke  is  the -most  stupendous  of  these  works. 
"  Emerging  from  the  plantations  on  Blagdon  Furze  Hills,  it  is  first  per- 
ceived with  its  vallum  surmounting  the  crest  of  Blagdon  Hill ;  but  not 
until  it  descends  the  hill  and  stretches  across  Martin  Down  will  the  best 
view  of  it  be  obtained,  with  a  just  impression  of  its  magnitude  and 
strength,  as  the  eye  tracks  out  its  bold  serpentine  course  athwart  the 
verdant  expanse,  until  it  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  the  Via  Iceniana, 
which  here  runs  parallel  with  the  turnpike-road,  and  very  near  it ;  a 
little  beyond  this  it  enters  into  the  enclosures  of  Woodyates  Farm,  and 
once  entered  on  cultivated  land  becomes  despoiled  of  its  fine  proportions. 
Some  idea  of  the  strength  and  magnitude  of  Bockley  may  be  understood 
from  the  fact,  that  it  measures  43,  and  in  some  places  50  feet  from  the 
base  of  the  fosse  on  the  Wiltshire  side  to  the  apex  of  the  rampart,  and 
from  24  to  30  feet  thence  to  the  level  of  the  ground  on  the  Dorset 
side.  By  the  rule  which  applies  to  all  boundary  as  well  as  defensive 
works,  ancient  and  modern,  it  is  certain  from  the  fact  of  the  fosse  being 
on  the  north  side,  that  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  the  Durotriges, 
and  equally  certain  that  its  purpose  was  the  protection  of  the  country 
within  the  Dyke.  The  length  of  Bockley  Dyke  from  point  to  point,  viz., 
from  Blagdon  Hill  to  the  Fir-tree  in  Sheep  Ley,  on  West  Woodyates 
Farm,  may  be  about  four  miles  in  a  direct  line ;  but  if  measured 
through  its  angles  and  sinuosities,  which  are  very  striking  features  of  its 
construction,  its  length  would  be  considerably  increased."  Mr.  Warne's 
opinion  on  the  origin  of  this  mighty  rampart  is  based  on  sound  reason- 
ing ;  it  will  be  read  with  interest,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  be  generally 
concurred  with. 

The  Via  Iceniana  in  its  course  through  Dorset  has  been,  for  the  first 
time,  fully  examined,  and  Mr.  Warne  has  not  only  thrown  additional 
light  on  the  station  Vindogladia,  discovered  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  but  he 
has  restored  to  the  iter  (the  15th  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus)  the 
station  Ibernio.  One  had  obviously  been  omitted  between  Vindogladia 
and  Durnovaria,  and  Mr.  Warne,  finding  in  the  list  of  places  given  by 
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the  Ravenna  chorographer,  Ibernio  next  to  Vindogladia,  adopts  it  to  fill 
the  vacant  place.  The  last-named  station  Sir  It.  C.  Hoare  placed  cor- 
rectly on  Gussage  Down ;  but  he  failed  to  distinguish  also  a  British 
oppidum,  which  Mr.  Warne  has  identified,  and  from  its  proximity  called 
Vindogladia  Celtica.  It  occupies  an  area  of  some  acres,  and  was 
remarkable  for  a  series  of  ridges  and  lines  which  Hoare  called  "  defences." 
These  Mr.  Warne  has  successfully  proved  were  lines  of  trackways,  which, 
carefully  tracing,  he  found  to  be  connected  with  other  distant  settle- 
ments. The  course  of  the  Via  Iceniana  will  be  followed  by  the  reader 
with  ease  and  pleasure  in  the  companionship  of  Mr.  Warne,  who  has 
explored  and  studied  it  throughout  the  county,  a  rare  advantage,  to 
which  must  be  ascribed  the  ease,  confidence  and  freshness  of  the  descrip- 
tion. The  Via  itself  Mr.  Warne  describes  as  "  a  raised  causeway,  com- 
posed of  a  stratum  of  large  flints  and  gravel  laid  upon  the  chalk,  and 
varying  from  5  to  8  feet  in  height,  and  from  25  to  30  or  35  feet  in 
width ;  "  and  he  remarks  that  it  does  not  appear  obvious  why  it  should 
have  been  constructed  at  great  cost  and  labour  upon  a  dry  upland  upon 
a  chalk  substratum,  as  between  Old  Sarum  and  Blandlbrd.  Such  is 
often  the  case  with  Roman  roads,  and  the  reason  may 'be  given  in  the 
fact  that  this  elevation  would  be  favourable  to  traffic  in  the  winter  in 
deep  snow. 

We  shall  not  be  going  out  of  our  way  if  we  pause  here,  and  gratefully 
pay  our  tribute  of  respect  to  a  nobleman  who  has  voluntarily  identified 
himself  with  one  of  the  stations  of  this  iter,  the  15th  of  Antoninus. 
Silchester  represents  Calleva,  the  important  castrum,  or  rather,  fortified 
town,  from  which  the  road,  so  well  explored,  starts  ;  and  Silchester  is 
fortunately  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  ever  aware  of 
its  historical  interest,  has  instituted  researches  on  a  large  scale,  and  his 
public  spirit  and  liberality  have  been  rewarded  in  discoveries  of  the 
highest  interest,  notwithstanding  as  yet  no  inscriptions  have  been  added 
to  the  two  found  many  years  ago  :  fragments  only  have  been  excavated, 
proving  that  the  cause  is  to  be  assigned  to  their  wanton  destruction. 
And  yet  the  general  absence  of  lapidary  evidence  is  remarkable.  Here 
is  a  line  of  road  of  double  the  length  of  the  great  Wall,  with  ten  stations 
upon  it,  almost  devoid  of  inscriptions.  The  Wall  and  its  stations  covering  a 
limited  extent  of  ground,  present  us,  through  Dr.  Bruce's  "  Lapidarium 
Septentrionale,"  with  more  than  nine  hundred.  Vindomis,  which  is  placed 
between  Silchester  and  Winchester,  has  been  satisfactorily  located  by 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  and  a  few  years  since  verified  by  Mr.  Lockhart  and  the 
Rev.  E.  Kell.  It  was  a  mutatio  or  mansio  for  the  purposes  of  a  resting- 
place,  or  inn  on  a  large  scale.  Sorbiodunum  yet  requires  investigation. 
Not  a  particle  of  Roman  work  is  to  be  seen  at  what  is  called  and  visited 
as  Old  Sarum  ;  but  close  by  is  a  fine  fragment  of  a  massive  Roman  wall 
which  indicates  the  station.  This  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  unno- 
ticed except  by  the  writer  of  these  remarks.  Ere  leaving  the  subject 
of  the  course  of  the  Via  Iceniana,  we  must  draw  attention  to  its  passing 
a  spot  known  as  Cold  Harbour,  because  in  the  appendix  is  a  paper  on 
the  signification  of  this  term  by  Dr.  Wake  Smart,  who  differs  from  the 
usually  accepted  notion  of  its  indicating  a  desolate  or  lonely  place, 
irrespective  of  connection  with  Roman  sites.  While  it  occurs  frequently 
in  localities  once  inhabited  by  Roman  population,  it  is  also  found  in 
places  giving  no  evidence  whatever  of  villas,  castra,  or  Roman  roads. 
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Dr.  Wake  Smart  has  also  contributed  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  so- 
called  "  Kimeridge  Coal-money,"  which  for  years  baffled  the  antiquaries, 
until  the  late  Mr.  Sydenham  proved  that  it  was  merely  the  refuse  of  the 
lathe,  after  the  manufacture  of  bracelets  and  other  annular  ornaments. 
This  paper  is  a  masterly  treatment  of  an  interesting  subject,  instructive 
as  illustrating  one  of  the  Romano-British  ornamental  arts  ;  and  also  as 
showing  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  archaeologist  should  be  cautious, 
and  slow  to  start  theories,  and  not  allow  fancy  to  beguile  him  into  the 
regions  of  the  grand  and  wonderful,  away  from  the  humble  domain  of 
simple  truth.  The  shale  worked  into  ornaments  was  manufactured 
extensively,  and,  as  Dr.  Smart  shows,  was  also  exported.  Kimeridge 
shale  bracelets  may  be  found  in  museums  in  France,  unrecognised  as  to 
their  real  nature  and  origin. 

To  the  Saxon  period  Mr.  Warne  assigns  the  remarkable  entrenchments 
surrounding  the  town  of  Wareham.  But  in  this  division  of  his  laborious 
work,  the  Mints  occupy  the  most  important  part,  constituting  indeed  a 
new  feature  in  county  history.  The  subject  is  treated  with  the  greatest 
care  ;  and  it  is  one  requiring  experience  and  peculiar  training.  Mr. 
Warne  gives  a  list  of  all  the  coins  struck  in  the  towns  of  Dorset  which 
were  privileged,  so  far  as  at  present  they  are  known  ;  and  also  the 
collections  or  cabinets  in  which  they  are  preserved,  enumerating  over 
two  hundred  varieties.  He  has  also,  for  the  first  time,  made  known  the 
great  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Danish  coins  in  the  national 
collections  of  the  North  of  Europe,  numbering  over  ten  thousand,  in- 
cluding those  mentioned  by  Hildebrand,  in  the  Stockholm  Museum. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  coins  minted  in  Dorset,  which  are  preserved  in  Mr. 
Warne's  private  cabinet,  exceed  in  number  those  of  our  national  collec- 
tion j  of  these,  twenty -nine  varieties  are  engraved  in  illustration. 

In  connection  with  the  early  and  the  pre-historic  remains  of  Dorset, 
are  many  superstitions,  traditions,  and  stories,  which  form  a  very  attrac- 
tive part  of  the  volume.  The  district  of  Nettlecomb  Toot  is  especially 
rich  in  folk-lore.  The  hill  is  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  a  contest 
between  two  giants,  as  to  which  could  throw  the  greatest  weight  the 
farthest  distance.  In  the  valley  beneath  is  pointed  out  the  result  of  the 
trial,  in  two  large  boulders  ;  and  the  grave  of  the  unsuccessful  giant  is 
shown  close  by.  Under  "Bui-Barrow,"  the  ancient  worship  or  Belus  or  Baal 
is  referred  to,  with  modern  instances,  such  as  the  custom  in  Wales  of  light- 
ing fires  at  midsummer  on  St.  John's  day,  which  existed  within  the  memory 
of  man  ;  and  which,  in  Italy,  and  probably  in  Ireland,  is  yet  common. 
Adoration  was  paid  to  the  menhirs  or  monoliths,  in  connection  with  the  old 
pagan  worship  of  springs,  rivers,  trees,  and  other  natural  objects.  This 
was  one  of  the  superstitions  that  edicts  of  councils,  bishops,  and  kings 
failed  to  eradicate,  for  it  was  part  of  the  religion  of  ignorance  in  the 
lower  organisations.  Single  blocks  of  stone  were  often  used  as  termini 
or  landmarks,  such  as  the  u  Hoarstones,"  frequently  mentioned  in  Saxon 
charters  as  boundaries.  One  of  these  still  stands  on  the  road  to 
Beaminster ;  and  a  few  years  ago  there  was  one  at  Verwood,  in  Cran- 
bourne  parish.  It  was  known  as  the  "  War  Stone ; "  and  if  any  one 
attempted  to  remove  it,  a  blackbird  perched  upon  the  top  to  frighten 
the  violators ;  notwithstanding  the  stone  has  been  overturned  and 
buried.  Among  the  stones,  circles,  and  monoliths,  which  within  the 
last  few  years  have  been  destroyed,  was  a  perforated  or  "holed"  stone 
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to  which  was  attached  a  belief  that  children  passed  through  the  aper- 
ture with  incantations,  were  at  once  cured  of  certain  maladies.  Of  such  a 
belief  many  instances  will  be  found  in  the  scattered  "  Folk-lore  "  of  the 
country.  A  like  faith  was  placed  in  passing  a  child  through  a  cleft  sapling 
ash  tree,  which  was  bound  up,  and  as  the  bark  united  so  was  the  patient 
cured.  The  Cerne  Giant  cut  upon  the  side  of  the  hill,  above  Cerne  Abbas, 
has  been  the  subject  of  various  theories,  which  are  disposed  of  in  a 
reasonable  suggestion  by  Dr.  Wake  Smart,  who  considers  it  the  work  of 
the  monks  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Cerne.  The  same  explanation 
may  be  given  of  the  giant  cut  in  the  chalk  hill  at  Wilmington  in  Sussex. 
The  volume  is  well  illustrated  with  numerous  clear  outline  views  of 
the  chief  earthworks,  with  other  plates,  plans,  and  diagrams ;  and  is  in 
eveiy  respect  the  most  trustworthy  that  has  yet  been  published,  or  that 
probably  will  ever  be  published,  of  the  antiquities  of  Dorsetshire.  Like 
all  such  works,  it  will,  no  doubt,  ere  very  long,  become  scarce,  as  the 
number  of  copies  printed  is  not  large  ;  and  as  time  rolls  on,  the  work 
must  become  more  and  more  valuable. 
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COLLECTORS  of  Oriental  antiquities  are  often  puzzled  to  explain  the 
use  of  certain  small  brass  bowls  covered  outside  and  in  with  inscriptions 
and  sigils ;  and  which,  therefore,  in  ignorance  they  are  content  to  desig- 
nate as  "  Magic  Cups."  To  such  persons  the  interpretation  of  a  specimen 
of  the  kind,  furnished  by  Dr.  Wright,  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge, 
will  probably  on  that  account  be  very  welcome.  This  bowl  has  been 
preserved,  time  out  of  mind,  amongst  the  miscellaneous  curiosities  that 
have  by  various  donations  accumulated  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College ; 
and  a  brief  description  of  its  appearance  and  decorations  will  be  useful 
for  identifying  others  of  the  class.  In  form  it  is  a  shallow  bowl,  as  it 
were,  a  section  of  one  eighth  of  a  sphere,  5J  in.  in  diameter,  made  by 
casting  not  by  hammering  out  of  a  plate,  and  tolerably  solid.  The 
interior  is  divided  by  three  narrow  blank  bands,  arranged  concentrically 
into  as  many  broad  ones  filled  with  figures  and  inscriptions  partly  in 
Cufic,  partly  in  modern  Arabic.  The  first  band  from  the  brim,  the  nar- 
rowest of  all,  is  made  up  of  lozenge- shaped  compartments  filled  with 
legends.  The  next  band  is  composed  of  five  large  circles  and  as  many 
ellipses — the  former  containing  figures  of  animals  and  other  objects,  so 
rudely  portrayed  that  it  is  impossible  to  guess  their  nature;  the  latter,  long 
inscriptions  that  probably  elucidate  the  obscure  designs  they  accompany. 
The  third  band  is  made  up  of  four  elliptical  compartments,  similarly 
inscribed.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  truly  magical  diagram  of  inter- 
secting squares  producing  the  outline  of  an  eight-rayed  star  (that  most 
ancient  symbol  of  the  Deity),  filled  up  with  cyphers  and  numerals.  The 
exterior  has  some  elegance  in  the  arrangement  of  its  inscriptions.  First 
comes  a  narrow  band  of  lettering,  then  a  very  broad  one  of  four  large 
circles,  separated  by  as  many  tablets  in  the  well-known  shape  of  horn- 
books ;  these  circles  are  each  decussated  by  two  narrow  bands,  which 
being  produced  and  joining  others,  form  two  intersecting  ellipses  of 
truly  ingenious  construction,  covering  the  whole  of  the  convexity  of  the 
bowl  between  the  first  band  and  the  central  space.  These  bands  are 
also  filled  with  lettering  ;  the  centre  of  all  being  occupied  by  an  octa- 
gonal design  similar  to  that  of  the  interior.  To  come  at  last  to  the  pur- 
pose of  all  this  complicated  application  of  mystic  science,  the  Cup 
declares  (by  a  summary  of  the  inscriptions),  ' '  that  a  draught  out  of  it 
is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  bites  of  serpents,  of  mad  dogs,  scorpion- 
stings,  and  various  kinds  of  fevers  and  poisons.  It  was  made  for  Al 
Sultan  Al  Malek  al  Muyaied  Hizabri  '1  dunga  wa  1'din  Ibrahim  Kasaman 
amir  '1  muminia  "  (probably  a  prince  of  Yemen).  It  may  hence  be  con- 
jectured that  the  nondescript  forms  engraved,  as  already  noticed,  on  the 
metal,  represent  the  objects  against  which  its  virtues  were  to  be  excited; 
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and  in  fact,  by  a  slight  effort  of  the  imagination,  the  figures  of  a  dog, 
serpent,  and  scorpion  may  be  recognised  amongst  them. 

MOST  readers  of  the  Journal  are  aware  that  the  Archiepiscopal  Re- 
gisters from  Archbishops  Peckham  to  Potter,  and  other  MSS.  relating  to 
the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  are  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Lambeth 
Palace. 

The  printed  works  on  Kentish  literature,  antiquities,  and  topography 
are  very  few,  and  the  librarian,  S.  W.  Kershaw,  M.A.,  purposes  to  form 
a  collection  of  all  available  books  on  the  above  subjects. 

Contributions  of  spare  volumes,  pamphlets,  or  other  memoranda  will 
be  of  much  service,  and  works  not  presented  will  be  purchased. 

Some  donations  have  already  been  received,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
appeal  will  be  productive  of  good  results.  The  easy  access  to  this 
valuable  Library  on  three  days  of  each  week  renders  it  more  needful  that 
a  special  and  useful  collection  should  be  formed  as  an  aid  to  those  who 
consult  the  records  and  MSS.,  both  of  which  contain  much  interesting 
ecclesiastical  and  historical  matter  relating  to  the  county  of  Kent. 

SOME  misconception  having  prevailed  in  Rome  in  consequence  of  an 
incorrect  report  of  the  reading  of  a  memoir  upon  "  Recent  Excavations 
at  Rome,"  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  by  its  learned  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  W.  S.  Vaux,  in  which  it  was  said  that  those  excavations  had 
been  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  that  gentle- 
man addressed  a  letter  to  the  newspapers,  from  which  the  following  are 
extracts  : — 

"  The  great  excavations  in  the  Colosseum  are  carried  on  entirely  at 
the  expense  of  the  Italian  Government,  much  to  its  credit,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  be  supposed  to  claim  for  myself  credit  which  does  not  belong 
to  me.  *  Signer  Rosa  and  his  staff  of  workmen  are  not  placed  under  my 
direction  by  Prince  Humbert.' 

0  O  O  O  O  C 

"  I  consider  that  the  Italian  Government  ought  to  be  supported  with 
money  by  all  the  educated  classes  in  the  whole  of  the  old  Roman  Empire, 
to  whom  the  antiquities  of  the  city  of  Rome  are  of  as  much  import anco 
as  to  the  Romans  themselves.  The  Government  and  the  Municipality 
have  to  borrow  their  money  at  8  per  cent,  to  carry  on  their  great  works. 
The  city  of  London  could  supply  it  at  3  per  cent.,  and  every  London 
schoolboy  has  to  learn  something  about  those  antiquities  if  he  pretends 
to  have  had  any  education  at  all. 

"  I  can  only  conjecture  how  this  great  mistake  has  originated.  Last 
spring  I  was  introduced  to  Prince  Humbert  by  the  English  Ambassador, 
and  had  a  long  conversation  with  H.R.H.  about  archaeology,  explaining 
to  him  that  I  had  had  forty  years'  experience  in  that  science,  and  had 
travelled  over  most  parts  of  Europe  with  my  eyes  open,  always  comparing 
the  buildings  of  one  city  with  those  of  another,  well  knowing  that  the 
construction  of  walls  arid  architectural  details  of  each  succeeding  cen- 
tury, are  always  the  same  all  over  the  old  Roman  Empire,  so  that  small 
remains  in  one  place  may  be  readily  explained  by  more  perfect  remains 
in  another  place.  The  Roman  antiquaries  in  general  have  not  travelled 
at  all,  and  do  not  understand  the  principle  of  comparison  which  applies 
to  nearly  all  modern  science,  and  therefore  in  their  ignorance  "do  not 
acknowledge  it.  H.R.H.  saw  at  once  the  justice  of  my  observation,  and 
recommended  Signer  Rosa  to  attend  to  any  suggestions  of  mine  as  a 
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person  of  much  experience.  A  few  days  after  that,  Signor  Rosa  met  me 
in  the  excavations  in  the  Fonim  Romanum,  and  said,  'the  men  have 
nearly  finished  what  they  can  do  here  at  present,  what  would  you 
wish  them  to  do  next  1 '  I  replied  that  I  had  long  wished  to  have  some 
great  excavations  made  in  the  Colosseum,  as  the  French  in  1810-12  had 
raised  questions  which  they  had  never  solved,  because  they  had  not  gone 
deep  enough.  Signor  Rosa  replied  in  the  most  obliging  manner  :  '  If 
you  wish  it  to  be  done  while  you  are  here  to  see  it,  they  shall  begin 
immediately,'  and  so  they  did.  He  added,  *  that  he  had  always 
intended  to  have  them  done  sooner  or  later,  and  they  might  be  done  at 
once.'  But  they  have  not  in  any  degree  been  done  at  my  expense.  I 
can  only  partly  conjecture  the  origin  of  this  mistake. 

o  o  o  *  o  o 

"  What  our  Archaeological  Society  is  able  to  do  is  intended  to  be 
entirely  supplementary  to  the  great  works  of  the  Italian  Government 
and  the  Municipality  of  Rome,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  for  such 
works  out  of  the  rates  and  taxes.  The  Italian  Parliament  votes  two 
thousand  pounds  sterling  annually  for  the  excavations  on  the  Palatine 
and  the  slopes  around  it,  including  the  Forum  Romanum  and  the  Colos- 
seum, but  this  is  not  the  tenth  part  of  Rome.  The  Municipality  does 
its  best  to  preserve  the  antiquities  brought  to  light  in  building  the  New 
City  on  the  hills,  which  was  absolutely  required." 
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ON  THE  REVIVAL  OF  POLYCHROMATIC  DECORATION  IN 

CHURCHES.1 

By  R.  P.  PULLAN,  Esq. 

WITH  a  few  praiseworthy  exceptions  the  restorers  of  our 
cathedrals  and  churches  omit  one  important  element  of  a 
perfect  restoration — the  precious  element  of  colour.  No 
archaeologist  who  has  studied  the  subject  of  polychrome  can  for 
a  moment  doubt  that  our  ecclesiastical  edifices  were  intended 
by  their  designers  to  be  adorned  with  painting,  and  in  this 
matter  the  architects,  "master  workmen,"  or  whatever  they 
were  called,  only  followed  the  universal  practice  of  antiquity. 
From  the  earliest  ages  every  important  edifice  was  coloured 
internally,  frequently  externally.  To  cite  a  few  examples  of 
buildings  in  which  polychromatic  decoration  remains  :  there 
is  the  Parthenon,  there  are  the  Baths  of  Titus,  the  house  of 
Augustus  in  the  Palatine,  the  houses  of  Pompeii,  the  Mosque 
of  Sta.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  the  Mosque  of  Omar  at 
Jerusalem,  the  churches  of  Salonica,  those  of  Monreale  and 
Palermo,  Rome,  and  Ravenna,  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  the 
Gothic  churches  of  Assisi,  Padua,  Florence,  Siena,  and 
the  Renaissance  churches  of  the  Certosa  at  Pavia  and  San 
Maurizio  at  Milan. 

These  are  all  polychromatised,  and  in  most  cases  with 
bright  positive  colours.  It  has  been  urged  that  in  lighter  and 
brighter  climes  than  our  own,  this  effulgence,  this  brilliancy 
may  be  tolerated,  but  that  we  must  be  content  with  sadder 
tones.  Our  ancestors  did  not  think  so  ;  they  also  revelled 
in  colour,  as  their  illuminated  MSS.  sufficiently  show,  and 
here  and  there  a  wall  painting  has  escaped  the  whitewashes, 
to  protest  against  the  monotone  which  until  late  years  has 

1  Read  in  the  Architectural  Section  at  the  Canterbury  Meeting,  July  23,  1875. 
VOL.  XXXII.   (No.  127).  N    N 
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prevailed  in  all  our  churches.2  Fortunately  there  is  reviving 
in  the  minds  of  their  descendants  an  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  bright  colour.  We  began  by  admitting  stained 
glass,  and,  finding  that  white  walls  looked  more  poverty- 
stricken  by  the  contrast,  we  ventured  to  tone  them,  then  to 
diaper  them  ;  at  length  we  got  bolder,  and  at  last  reached  the 
stage  of  talking  about  painting  St.  Paul's.  Thus  the  passion 
for  colour  is  not  quite  extinct  amongst  us,  so  we  may  fairly 
call  upon  those  who  have  the  charge  of  restorations  to  pre- 
serve or  restore  the  polychrome.  We  all  know  how  valuable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  archaeologist  are  the  traces  of  vermillion, 
green,  and  gold,  which  we  find  amongst  the  mouldings  of  an 
ancient  shrine,  and  the  traces  of  figures  and  diapers  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  many  of  our  churches. 
If  it  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  a  building  that 
these  should  be  destroyed,  at  least  they  should  be  restored, 
or  if  that  is  not  practicable,  replaced  by  other  painted  deco- 
rations. We  know  from  the  numerous  fragmentary  examples 
of  wall  painting  which  remain,  and,  if  they  did  not,  we  could 
gather  from  parish  accounts  (in  which  "Robertus"  or  "Jacobus 
Pictor"  is  mentioned  as  having  received  certain  sums  for 
dragon's  blood,  orpiment,  and  other  pigments  to  be  used  in  the 
painting  of  the  church)  that  the  practice  of  polychrome  was 
almost  universal.  We  can,  therefore,  with  justice  exclaim, 
"  Give  us  back  the  ancient  colours  in  place  of  white  walls 
and  mouldings  which  look  as  if  they  were  moulded  in  plaster, 
otherwise  your  restoration  is  imperfect,  for  no  building  of  any 
importance  was,  up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  considered 
perfect  unless  it  was  decorated  with  colour,  and  no  church, 
whether  it  be  restored  or  newly  built,  is  complete  unless  it 
be  polychromatised." 

By  polychromatised  I  do  not  mean  tinted  with  fade  washes 
of  pale  yellow,  pale  green,  or  pale  grey,  but  painted  in  oil, 
fresco,  or  tempered  with  bright  positive  colours.  That  this 
was  the  practice  during  the  first  periods  of  art  I  have  learnt 
from  the  inspection  of  the  various  buildings  already  men- 
tioned and  many  others.  To  illustrate  this  important  fact  I 
have  prepared  a  large  number  of  drawings,3  in  which  the  prin- 

2  Such  as  the  painting  lately  discovered  in  the  present  volume  of  the  "  Journal." 
on  the  choir  screen  of  Canterbury  Cathe-  3  Exhibited    at    the   reading    of    the 

dral  which  has  lately  formed  the  subject  of  memoir, 
an  interesting  paper  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
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cipal  styles  of  decoration  are  imitated — Basilican,  Byzantine, 
Lombard,4  Italian,  Gothic,  and,  lastly,  Renaissance. 

It  may  possibly  be  said  that  such  colours  are  only  suit- 
able for  Italy  and  the  East,  and  that  they  would  be  out  of 
place  in  our  duller  atmosphere  ;  but  the  beauty  of  colour 
is  universal,  it  is  appreciated  as  well  in  the  North  and 
West  as  in  the  East  and  the  South  ;  and  if  Nature  has  not 
given  us  such  brilliant  colouring  in  the  objects  around  us  as 
exists  in  more  favoured  countries,  there  is  no  reason  why  Art, 
which  supplements  Nature,  should  not  supply  this  want. 

Again,  those  whose  taste  has  been  educated  to  admire  the 
sombre  and  neutral  tints  which  prevail  in  dress  and  the 
decorations  of  houses  may  think  that  the  use  of  bright 
colours  is  not  consonant  with  refinement ;  but  those  who  take 
pleasure  in  bright  colours  may  say  that  they  prefer  the  refine- 
ment of  the  pure  blue  sky,  of  the  gorgeous  red  sunsets,  of  the 
well-stocked  flower  garden,  of  the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  and 
the  emerald,  to  the  refinement  of  weak  and  indefinite  tints. 
Gaudiness  does  not  result  from  the  use  of  bright  colours 
if  they  are  properly  applied,  but  simply  from  their  ill- 
judged  arrangement.  Bright  red  and  blue  of  equal  force 
juxtaposed  would  be  intolerable,  but  if  the  one  be  dark 
and  the  other  bright,  and  they  are  divided  by  lines  or 
masses  of  gold,  white,  or  black,  the  result  may  be  most  har- 
monious and  beautiful.  By  a  proper  combination  of  the 
positive  colours  in  small  quantities  the  effect  of  any  of  the 
secondary  or  tertiary  colours  may  be  obtained.  This  was 

4  The  application  of  colour  to  the  Lorn-  and   windows    are    of    geometrical    and 

bard  style  of  architecture  was  illustrated  foliated  patterns  in  red,  blue,  a"nd  gre-^n, 

by  a   drawing  of  a   modern   church   at  with  black  and  white  lines.     The  soffits 

Baveno    on   the    Lago    Maggiore.       The  throughout  are  deeper  in  tone  than  the 

church  is  octagonal  in  plan,  in  imitation  borders,  resembling  in  colour  and  pattern 

of  early  Lombard   edifices   copied  from  those   at   Monreale   and    St.    Mark's    at 

the   Church   of  the    Holy  Sepulchre  at  Venice.    The  forms  of  the  ornamentation 

Jerusalem,  and  is  built  of  reddish  granite  throughout  has  the  semi-Byzantic  charac- 

with  narrow  courses  of  grey  marble.    The  ter  which   is  common  to  the  Lombard, 

walls  internally  have  a  yellowish  ground  Romanesque,   and   other  styles    derived 

with  running  foliated  patterns  in  dark  red,  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  architecture, 

separated    by   grey   lines    corresponding  The  pavement  is  of  venegrain,  a  mosaic 

with  the  marble  courses.     The  boarding  somewhat   resembling  the   "opus  Alex- 

of  the  roofs  is  toned  with  oil  and  var-  andriuum."     The  whole  of   the   cburch 

nished,    affording    thus    a    rich    yellow  furniture  is  either  of  coloured  marble  or 

ground  upon  which  bold  arabesques  are  painted  wood,  and  all  the  windows  are  of 

painted  with    stems    of    chocolate,   and  stained   glass.      As   this   is   one   of   few 

leaves    and    foliage    of    bright    colours.  churches  in  which  a  complete  system  of 

The  stems  and  foliage  are  bordered  and  polychrome  is  carried  out,  I  mention  it 

heightened   with   white.      The    borders  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  of  coiour- 

which  surround  the  door  ways,  nave,  arches,  ing  which  I  here  advocate. 
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done  in  the  Alhambra  and  other  edifices  in  which  the  system 
of  decoration  approaches  perfection. 

In  the  restoration  of  an  old  church,  if  the  system  of  poly- 
chrome can  be  perfectly  traced  it  should  be  carefully  re- 
stored, but  in  new  churches  and  in  others  in  which  there  is 
no  trace  left  of  the  original  painting,  a  more  perfect  manner 
of  decoration  is  advisable,  and  for  this  more  perfect  manner 
it  is  I  think  allowable  to  follow  the  examples  of  decoration  to 
be  found  in  Italy,  the  kingdom  of  the  arts.  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  advocate  any  departure  from  severity  of  style ;  the 
manner  in  which  many  of  our  cathedrals  and  churches  are 
restored  is  enough  to  make  an  antiquary  weep.  Venerable 
chancels,  stately  towers,  and  transomed  windows,  of  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  are  often  removed,  to  be  replaced 
by  constructions  in  the  nineteenth-century  Gothic  style — a 
weak  imitation  of  thirteenth-century  architecture — simply 
because  it  is  laid  down,  as  a  rule,  that  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury was  the  best  period  of  art.  Stone  work  is  scraped, 
mouldings  are  pared,  colour  removed,  an  essentially  modern 
aspect  given  to  the  whole  edifice,  and  all  ancient  landmarks, 
evidences  of  dates  and  marks  of  age,  so  dear  to  the  anti- 
quary, are  swept  away.  No,  it  is  only  with  regard  to  the 
superior  character  of  the  drawing  and  brilliancy  of  colouring 
that  I  should  advocate  the  study  of  Italian  churches,  and  for 
the  reason  that  while  "Robertas  Pictor"  was  covering  the 
walls  of  English  churches  with  rude  figures  of  the  gigantic 
St.  Christopher,  misshapen  imps,  and  ungainly  angels,  Fra 
Angelico  was  painting  his  lovely  ethereal  figures  with  graceful 
outlines  and  glowing  colours  at  Orvieto,  Florence,  and  else- 
where. The  art  of  the  one  was  coarse  and  unrefined,  that 
of  the  other  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  therefore  the  more 
fit  to  be  studied  and  followed,  though  necessarily  at  a  great 
distance. 

But  it  would  not  do  to  reproduce  Angelico's  paintings  in 
our  Norman  churches  :  adherence  to  style  is  an  essential 
feature  in  all  good  decoration,  and  for  want  of  examples  of 
Norman  decoration  we  must  fall  back  upon  the  Byzantine 
churches  for  precedent.  The  forms  of  classical  foliage 
and  ornament  were  somewhat  similarly  rendered  by  the 
Byzantines,  the  Lombards,  Normans,  and  others  who  prac- 
tised an  architecture  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
styles;  therefore  they  may  safely  be  adopted  in  Norman 
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churches.  There  is  no  lack  of  examples,  Sta.  Sophia,  St. 
Mark's,  the  cathedral  of  Monreale,  the  Capella  Reale  at 
Palermo,  and  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  contain  treasures  of 
ornamentation  which  might  be  adapted  in  a  thousand  ways. 
For  the  iconography  we  cannot  have  a  better  guide  than 
the  Manual  of  Denys,  the  painter  of  Mount  Athos,  found 
by  M.  Didron  and  translated  by  his  companion  M.  Durand, 
In  it  there  is  a  regular  iconographic  system  indicated,  which 
seems  to  have  been  followed  in  the  Greek  Church  from  the 
time  when  the  Manual  was  supposed  to  have  been  written 
(the  tenth  century),  down  to  our  own  day — to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Greek  wall-paintings  have  all  such  a  stereotyped 
character  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  their  date 
either  from  the  forms  or  colours  of  the  figures.  This  most 
interesting  manual  consists  of  three  parts :  the  first  treats  of 
processes ;  the  second  part  contains  receipts  for  the  representa- 
tion of  every  leading  event  in  Scripture  History,  commencing 
with  a  description  of  the  mode  of  representing  the  nine  orders 
of  angels.  These  formulae  were  so  complete  that  the  painter 
had  no  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  imagination,  but  exe- 
cuted his  work  mechanically,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  uniformity  we  see  the  same  saints  at  St.  Mark's, 
Mount  Athos  and  Athens. 

To  give  an  example  of  one  of  these  recipes.  In  order  to 
paint  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi — Represent  "  a  house,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  on  a  seat,  holding  in  her  arms  the  infant 
Saviour ;  before  her  the  three  Magi  with  their  offerings 
in  golden  vessels.  One  of  the  kings  is  an  old  man,  with 
a  long  beard,  his  head  uncovered,  presenting  his  gift  with 
one  hand,  with  the  other  holding  his  crown ;  the  second 
king  has  a  long  beard  ;  the  third  none  at  all.  Behind  the 
Virgin  stands  St.  Joseph  looking  on  with  admiration  ;  out- 
side, a  young  man  holding  the  horses  by  their  bridles.  In 
the  distance  mountains,  with  the  Magi  on  their  way  guided 
by  an  angel." 

In  the  third  part  directions  are  given  for  the  arrangement 
of  subjects  on  the  walls  and  domes  of  churches.  In  the 
centre  of  the  principal  cupola  there  is  to  be  a  figure  of  the 
Pantocrator,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  colours  such  as  that 
seen  in  the  rainbow.  Below,  at  the  east  side  of  the  dome, 
there  is  to  be  a  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  hands 
raised  in  supplication ;  on  the  west  the  Precursor ;  below, 
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the  Prophets ;  in  the  pendentives  the  Four  Evangelists. 
The  "  Manual "  proceeds  to  give  the  order  in  which 
figures  and  pictures  are  to  be  disposed  in  other  parts  of  the 
church.  Altogether  the  book  is  invaluable  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  church  decoration  ;  and  although  it  is  not  to  be 
wished  that  the  painter  should  be  trammelled  by  being 
compelled  to  follow  these  recipes  in  a  servile  manner,  still 
if  the  system  therein  described  were  to  be  followed  to  a 
certain  extent,  we  should  have  something  like  fixed  princi- 
ples of  decoration  to  follow,  instead  of  being  left  to  arrange 
our  pictures  and  to  distribute  our  symbols  in  a  hap-hazard 
manner. 

For  our  gothic  churches  we  could  not  have  better  exam- 
ples than  those  afforded  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  churches 
of  St.  Francesco  at  Assisi,  the  Arena  chapel  at  Padua,  or 
the  chapter-house  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence  ;  each 
of  these  is  complete  in  itself.  The  general  arrangement  con- 
sists of  a  dado,  or  lower  division,  running  all  round  the 
building  diapered  with  dark  colours,  pictures  in  bright 
colours  on  the  walls,  and  a  roof  of  light  blue  with  gold  stars. 
The  colours  become  lighter  and  the  patterns  more  elaborate  as 
they  ascend.  In  the  Lower  church  of  Assisi,  which  is  some- 
what dark,  the  tone  of  the  colouring  is  much  deeper  than 
in  the  Upper  church,  which  is  lighter.  This  illustrates  a 
rule  which  should  be  always  observed  in  decoration — in 
buildings  in  which  there  is  stained  glass  the  colouring 
should  be  more  forcible  and  darker  in  tone  than  in  those 
in  which  the  windows  are  not  stained.  The  Upper  church 
has  six  bays ;  the  ceilings  of  three  of  them  are  of  blue  and 
gold  stars,  the  others  have  groups  of  figures.  The  walls 
above  the  dado  are  covered  with  two  series  of  pictures  by 
Cimabue  and  Giotto.  Damp  has  given  the  brilliant  ultra- 
marine a  greenish  tinge,  and  otherwise  injured  the  colouring. 
The  whole  is  now  undergoing  a  thorough,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  a  judicious,  restoration. 

At  the  Arena  chapel,  Giotto's  greatest  work,  the  colours 
are  wonderfully  brilliant — almost  as  bright  as  when  they 
were  laid  on — consequently  this  affords  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  what  a  highly-decorated  church  should  be.  The 
dado  is  dark,  not  filled  with  diapers  as  at  Assisi,  but  with 
figures  emblematical  of  the  Vices  and  Virtues  painted  in 
chiaroscuro.  The  manner  in  which  Giotto  obtained  these 
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brilliant  results  may  be  ascertained  from  the  treatise  of 
Canino  Ceimini,  who,  writing  of  himself,  says, — "  Giotto  as 
his  pupil  had  Taddeo  Gaddi,  the  Florentine,  for  twenty-four 
years.  His  descendant,  Agnolo  Gaddi,  instructed  me  in  the 
method  for  a  period  of  twelve  years."  Cennini  communicates 
his  secrets  under  161  heads,  but  the  chief  secret  of  the 
success  of  Giotto  and  his  contemporaries  appears  to  have 
lain  in  the  fact  that  they  began  from  the  beginning.  The 
lime  and  sand  for  the  intonaco  were  either  prepared  by 
their  own  hands  or  immediately  under  their  inspection  ;  and 
until  our  painters  condescend  to  handle  the  trowel  or  look 
sharply  after  the  composition  of  their  mortar,  we  can  hardly 
expect  their  frescoes  to  be  equally  brilliant  or  to  stand 
equally  well  the  encroachment  of  time.  I  am  borne  out 
in  this  by  Maclise's  report  on  the  frescoes  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Writing  about  the  Blucher  and  Wellington 
fresco  he  says, — "  The  wall  in  question  has  been  unfor- 
tunately prepared  carelessly,  and  exhibits  every  variety  of 
bad  plastering.  Discoloration  is  here  and  there  very  appa- 
rent over  the  whole  surface  of  the  wall,  arising  from  the 
unequal  distribution  of  lime  and  sand." 

The  progress  of  decorative  art  is  seen  collectively  in  the 
chapels  of  that  most  picturesque  of  monasteries — St.  Bene- 
dict at  Subiaco.  From  the  cave  of  the  saint  at  the  base  of 
the  building  to  the  upper  chapel  there  is  a  consecutive  series 
of  wall  paintings  executed  between  the  sixth  and  the  fifteenth 
centuries,  interesting  not  for  any  peculiar  beauty  of  execution, 
but  simply  from  an  historical  point  of  view. 

The  Chapter-house  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  in  Florence, 
presents  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  decoration  in 
Italy.  This  room  is  almost  square  in  plan.  It  was  built  A.D. 
1350.  Vasari  states,  (though  this  has  been  recently  disputed) 
that  it  was  painted  throughout  by  Simone  Memml  and  Taddeo 
Gaddi.  The  sides  are  covered  with  allegorical  compositions, 
in  which  architectural  accessories,  such  as  canopies,  occupy 
the  spaces  between  the  figures,  and  give  exceeding  richness 
to  the  whole.  In  the  architectonic  backgrounds,  which  are 
seen  also  in  Giotto's  pictures  in  the  Arena,  and  Gaddi's  in 
Sta.  Croce,  there  is  a  slight  indication  of  perspective,  and 
but  little  shadow.  It  was  only  in  the  sixteenth  century 
that  the  deceptive  principle  of  shading  was  introduced,  and 
it  was  used  to  such  an  extent  by  Michael  Angelo  in  the 
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ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  that  a  plain  curved  surface  is 
there  made  to  bristle  with  salient  points,  architraves,  and 
pediments. 

The  fine  frescoes  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  are  familiar 
to  every  one  from  drawings  and  photographs.  In  their 
present  decaying  condition,  the  pristine  beauty  of  the 
colouring  can  hardly  be  realised. 

Fra  Angelica's  best  decorative  painting  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Brizio  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Orvieto.  The  compartments  between  the 
groining  ribs  full  of  prophets  and  martyrs,  exhibit  his  boldest 
work.  He  was  the  last  who  followed  the  Christian  tradi- 
tions of  art.  Signorelli,  who  worked  with  him,  and  who 
has  painted  the  wonderful  pictures  on  the  walls,  introduced 
pagan  subjects  such  as  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  utterly  unsuitable  for  the  walls  of  a  church, 
into  the  smaller  panels. 

However,  in  the  paintings  of  some  of  the  decorators  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  greater  grace  of  classical  times 
was  combined  with  the  severity  of  feeling  of  the  Christian 
mediaeval  period.  Such  are  the  splendid  frescoes  by  Pintur- 
richio,  which  covered  the  walls  of  the  Library  at  Siena, 
those  of  Carpaccio  in  his  charming  little  chapel  of  the  con- 
fraternity of  St.  George  at  Venice,  of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  at 
Vercelli  and  Sarrano,  and  especially  those  of  Borgognone 
and  Luini  in  San  Maurizio  at  Milan.  In  all  these  correct 
drawing  and  fine  expression  are  combined  with  that  severe 
arrangement  which  is  requisite  in  good  architectural  decora- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  for  the  decoration  of  a  Renais- 
sance or  modern  Italian  church,  these  works  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred as  a  basis  for  study  to  the  more  flowing  style  of  the 
Caracci,  or  even  the  greater  grace  of  Corregio. 

Of  this  character  are  the  fine  wall  paintings  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  by  Perugino,  Botticelli,  and  Signorelli,  far  more  suitable 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended  than  the  acade- 
mical studies  of  the  great  master  Michael  Angelo.  Most  of 
those  who  visit  the  Sistine  Chapel  are  so  lost  in  admiration 
of  that  "  great  battle  of  Titans  '  the  "  unfrocked  Last  Judg- 
ment," that  they  neglect  altogether  those  more  simple 
and  more  appropriate  specimens  of  church  decoration. 

So  much  for  the  works  of  the  past,  let  us  now  consider 
those  of  the  present.  Our  Continental  neighbours  have 
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had  the  start  of  us.  In  Paris  there  are  three  of  the 
finest  polychromatised  buildings  of  modern  times  in  three 
distinct  styles. 

The  church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul --the  combined 
work  of  the  great  classical  architect  Hittorf,  and  the 
great  painter  of  religious  subjects,  Flandrin, — satisfies  at 
once  the  admirer  of  good  architecture,  and  the  connoisseur 
in  polychromatic  decoration.  When  gazing  at  the  digni- 
fied procession  of  saints  in  many-coloured  robes  over  the 
architrave,  the  cornices  of  interlacing  medallions  peopled 
with  angelic  beings,  and  the  grand  composition  of  the 
couch  of  the  apse,  we  recognise  the  taste  which  has 
designed  the  ornament  and  chosen  the  colours,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  a  building  of  even  classical  forms  may,  by 
proper  decoration,  be  made  an  appropriate  place  of  wor- 
ship. A  little  more  severity  in  the  treatment  of  the  figures 
would  render  the  church  a  tolerable  revival  of  the  primitive 
basilica. 

The  Romanesque  church  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  in 
which  the  treatment  is  bolder,  befitting  the  style,  shows 
what  churches  of  this  period  were  in  their  pristine  beauty. 
Here  the  ornament  is  correct  in  style,  and  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired ;  but  the  pictures,  also  by  Flandrin,  require  a 
more  archaic  character  to  please  the  eye  of  an  archaeologist. 

That  Gothic  gem,  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  glows  with  colour 
of  the  most  brilliant  description,  which  dazzles  the  beholder. 
The  patterns  and  colours  are  faithful  reproductions  of 
the  old  work  by  Lassus  and  Vitet,  therefore  we  see  here 
what  a  mediaeval  church  of  the  best  period  was  in  all  its 
glory.  The  only  thing  that  the  eye  requires  is  a  little  repose, 
which  no  doubt  would  be  given  by  hangings,  vestments, 
and  the  dark  dresses  of  the  congregation  in  case  the  chapel 
were  used  for  divine  service. 

In  our  own  country  little  has  been  hitherto  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  polychrome.  Those  who  wish  to  realise  what 
the  medieval  cathedral  was  and  ought  to  be,  should  visit 
Ely,  and  looking  at  Mr.  Gambier  Parry's  magnificent  work 
on  the  roof,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  in  the  reredos,  imagine 
what  the  effect  would  be  if  the  walls,  columns,  pavements, 
stalls,  were  similarly  enriched  with  colour. 

That  such  colouring  is  essential  to  the  completion  of  good 
architecture  is  now  beginning  to  be  a  recognised  fact,  and 
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we  have  the  advantage  of  having  the  initiative  taken^  and 
the  public  taste  guided  in  the  right  direction  by  her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  who  has  sanctioned  the  use  of  polychromatic 
decoration  in  the  two  monuments  which  commemorate  the 
late  Prince  Consort — the  Monumental  Chapel  at  Windsor, 
and  the  Albert  Memorial.  The  former  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paratively few,  but  the  highly  coloured  mosaics,  and  the  bur- 
nished pinnacles  which  surmount  the  latter,  will  be  seen  and 
admired  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  from  them  they  will 
draw  the  inference  that  colour  is  the  natural  complement  of 
form,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  all  good  architecture.  May  the 
lesson  they  teach,  then,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  our  churches 

which  we  ought  to  look  upon  as  our  most  precious  buildings 

should  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible  by  adornment  with 

colour.  Let  us  cherish  the  hope  that  though  we  may 
not  live  to  see  it,  a  time  may  come  when  no  church, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  shall  be  considered  complete, 
unless  windows,  walls,  roof,  pavement,  and  altar,  are  re- 
splendent with  bright  positive  colours,  arranged  not  gaudily, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  correct  precepts  of  art. 


EXPLOEATIONS  IN   ROME  IN  THE  SEASON  OF   1874-75. 

BY  JOHN  HENRY  PARKER,   C.B. 

IT  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  the  story  told  to  the  members 
of  the  Institute  last  year,  and  which  has  appeared  in  the 
"Archaeological  Journal,"1  but  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
excavations  that  have  been  made  during  this  season  are  in 
continuation  of  those  begun  in  the  previous  year,  some  re- 
capitulation is  perhaps  necessary.  It  seems  better  to  leave 
the  most  important — those  undertaken  by  the  Government 
—to  the  last,  and  to  begin  with  the  minor  excavations, 
beginning  with  those  made  under  our  own  direction  with  the 
help  of  the  Roman  Exploration  Fund,  although,  as  the  fund 
is  very  badly  supported,  they  do  not  amount  to  much. 

In  the  most  important  of  them,  the  great  prison  of  the 
time  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  in  which  Jugurtha  and  his  com- 
panions  were  confined,  and  ultimately  strangled,  we  have 
been  able  to  do  little  more  than  keep  possession  of  a  portion 
of  the  prison  and  keep  open  the  communication  between  it 
and  its  vestibule  (called  the  "  Prison  of  St.  Peter  "),  by  the 
subterranean  passage  of  Etruscan  character,  100  yards  long, 
which  was  discovered  and  excavated  some  years  since, 
Nothing  more  can  be  done  here  without  more  money,  and 
there  is  considerable  danger  of  the  prison  being  wholly 
destroyed,  as  it  is  in  the  line  of  a  proposed  new  street  from 
the  south  end  of  the  Corso  to  the  Forum  Romanum,  a  street 
which  is  much  wanted,  but  which  may  be  made  to  deviate 
sufficiently  to  spare  the  remains  of  the  prison  if  the  pro- 
prietor and  tenant  of  it  will  be  parties  to  this  arrangement. 

Another  important  discovery  of  ours  was  the  site  of  the 
Porta  Capena,  in  the  short  agger  of  Servius  Tullius,  from  the 
cliff  of  the  Ccelian  hill  to  that  of  the  Aventine,  with  the 
earliest  aqueduct,  the  Aqua  Appia,  made  300  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  carried  across  this  valley  on  the  bank. 
All  the  seven  pits,  each  20  ft.  deep,  which  were  dug  in 

1  See  "  Arch.  Journal,"  Vol.  xxxi.  p.  157. 
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1867-68,  were  obliged  to  be  filled  up  again,  as  we  could  not 
afford  to  buy  the  ground ;  but  one  of  them  was  in  public 
ground,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  this  we  have,  with 
some  difficulty,  obtained  leave  to  open  again,  and  leave  open 
for  the  benefit  of  future  archaeologists,  as  mentioned  last 
year.  We  have  since  made  a  low  parapet  wall  to  protect  it 
and  to  prevent  persons  from  falling  into  it.  In  this  pit  the 
wall  of  Servius  Tullius  is  visible,  and  by  the  side  of  it  the 
wall  of  the  Aqueducts  of  rough  concrete,  with  the  impression 
of  the  large  blocks  of  tufa  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  that 
had  been  destroyed,  also  visible.  This  is  the  identical  pit  into 
which  Pius  IX.  looked  down  and  said,  "  There  was  no 
denying  that  the  wall  he  saw  before  him  was  a  wall  of 
Servius  Tullius."  And  if  so,  the  Porta  Capena  must  have 
been  in  that  part  of  the  wall,  although  the  Pope's  Archs0o-> 
logical  Commission  had  said  they  were  insulted  by  its  being 
called  the  Porta  Capena  without  their  opinion  being  asked. 

We  have  been  endeavouring  to  make  arrangements  to 
have  more  done  on  this  line.  A  second  of  our  pits  was 
inside  of  the  old  tower  of  tufa,  which  had  been  one  of  the 
bastions  of  the  Porta  Capena.  This  is  now  occupied  by  the 
wine-press  of  the  gardener,  and  he  asks  150  napoleons  for 
permission  to  move  this  wine-press  to  another  room  and 
reopen  the  pit  and  show  the  tufa  wall.  This  was  too  much, 
and  more  than  we  could  afford,  so  we  were  obliged  to  wait. 
This  tower  is  close  under  the  cliff  of  the  Ccelian. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  modern  road,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Aventine,  we  have  also  been  in  treaty  with  the  proprietor 
of  the  ground,  who  is  more  reasonable  in  his  demands.  What 
we  want  to  do  here  is  to  purchase  a  strip  of  ground  on  a 
bank  of  earth  20  yards  wide  and  100  yards  long,  extending 
from  the  modern  road  to  the  remains  of  the  Piscina  Publica 
under  the  Aventine.  For  this  strip  of  land  the  proprietor 
asks  only  five  francs  the  square  yard,  but  even  at  this  rate 
the  space  required  would  cost  200/.,  besides  the  further 
expense  of  the  excavations  afterwards ;  and  this  would  not 
include  the  remains  of  the  Piscina  Publica  of  the  time  of 
Trajan,  which  are  considerable  and  extensive,  and  would  pro?- 
bably  cost  rather  more  than  the  bank,  because  part  of  it  is 
used  as  a  wine-cellar  to  a  wine-shop,  called  "  Of  the  Grotto  " 
from  this  very  circumstance, — these  deep  caves  being  goocj 
>yine-cellars. 
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Following  in  the  line  of  the  Aqua  Appia,  passing  by  the 
ground  in  which  is  an  old  well  that  descended  into  that 
earliest  aqueduct,  which  we  had  in  vain  asked  permission  to 
excavate,  when  this  exploration  was  first  begun,  we  have 
followed  the  northern  cliff  of  the  pseudo-Aventine  to  an 
old  stone  quarry  under  the  church  of  S.  Sabba.  Here 
we  had  before  found  another  part  of  this  aqueduct,  and 
have  now  made  considerable  excavations,  and  laid  open 
another  portion  of  the  specus  of  the  old  aqueduct  in  parts 
cut  out  of  the  tufa  rock,  and  in  other  parts  built  of 
the  large  square  blocks  of  tufa  in  the  style  of  the  walls  of 
the  Kings.  The  President  of  the  Institute,  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Roman  Archaeological 
Society,  went  to  see  these  excavations,  and  will  agree  that 
they  are  of  considerable  interest  and  importance  for  the 
history  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  that  a  great  deal  more 
might  be  done  upon  that  spot  with  advantage. 

Another  rather  important  work  that  has  been  going  on 
was  begun  jointly  with  Mr.  Pullan,  after  I  had  left  Rome  in 
the  spring  of  1874,  as  was  mentioned  last  year.  It  is  the 
opening  of  a  subterranean  passage  in  front  of  the  Thermae 
of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
and  continues  the  whole  length  of  the  great  central  building, 
from  north  to  south,  and  turns  the  corner  at  the  south  end 
towards  the  west.  This  has  been  cleared  out  along  the  whole 
length,  and  has  been  made  a  practicable  passage  along  which 
many  scores  of  persons  have  gone.  The  vaults  and  walls 
are  covered  with  stalactite,  but  some  mosaics  have  been 
found  there,  which  seem  to  show  that  it  was  used  as  a 
passage  at  times,  although  it  may  also  have  served  to  carry 
off  the  surplus  water  from  the  baths.  At  the  height  of  4  ft. 
from  the  ground  is  a  series  of  small  triangular-headed 
openings  on  the  outer  side,  as  if  to  let  the  water  rise  to,  and 
not  exceed  that  height,  and  it  may  then  have  gone  into  a 
large  swimming  bath  between  the  main  building  and  the 
portions  or  arcade  of  two  storeys,  under  the  lower  arch  of 
which  there  are  other  baths  on  the  outer  side,  two  of  which 
we  had  excavated  previously.  This  is  all  that  the  British 
and  American  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome  has  been 
able  to  do  during  the  season  of  1874-5. 

The  works  of  the  Municipality  of  Rome  are  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  but  in  continuing  the  great  drains  for  the  new 
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city,  which  are  20  ft.  deep,  and  the  conduit  6  ft.  high,  a 
number  of  antiquities  and  works  of  ancient  art  have  been 
found  and  preserved  for  the  museums,  of  which  another  long 
catalogue  is  given  in  the  "  Bulletino  Archaeologico  del 
Municipio,"  for  1874;  similar  to  the  one  of  which  I  gave 
an  account  last  year,  and  equally  important.  The  discovery 
which  was  made  in  December,  1874,  of  seven  statues  in  the 
house  of  the  Lamise,  near  to  that  of  Ma3cenas,  on  the  Es- 
quiline,  was  really  important,  although  the  account  given  by 
the  Times  correspondent  was  exaggerated.  He  obtained 
notice  of  the  discovery  by  accident,  and  got  sight  of  them 
before  any  one  else  in  Rome  had  heard  of  them.  He  called 
one  of  these,  a  Venus,  equal  to  the  finest  Venus  that  is 
known  ;  it  is,  however,  now  acknowledged  not  to  be  a  Venus, 
but  a  very  pretty  Nymph  of  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  just 
out  of  a  bath.  The  bust  of  the  Emperor  Commodus  is  one 
of  the  finest  busts  that  any  of  the  museums  possesses,  and  is 
of  wonderfully  fine  preservation.  But  it  is  understood  that 
the  best  modern  sculptors,  such  as  Mr.  Storey,  do  not  think 
much  of  the  so-called  Venus,  or  the  other  statues  ;  they  are 
not  of  the  highest  class  of  art. 

The  painted  chamber  which  I  mentioned  last  year  as  then 
only  partially  excavated,  but  having  fresco  paintings  of  the 
time  of  Augustus,  resembling  those  at  Prima  Porta,  in  the 
house  of  Livia,  turned  out,  upon  further  excavation,  to  be 
of  considerable  importance,  as  belonging  to  the  house  of 
Maecenas.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  small  theatre,  and  was 
called  by  the  best  Roman  archaeologists  the  Auditorium  of  that 
house.  It  has  very  much  that  appearance,  having  a  semi- 
circular end,  with  what  appear  to  be  stone  seats  or  steps, 
like  the  seats  in  the  gallery  of  a  theatre.  But  a  learned 
German,  who  is  also  a  keen  observer,  Herr  Mohr,  has  shown 
that  these  steps  are  not  all  of  the  same  height,  and  not  con- 
venient to  sit  upon,  and  that  there  are  no  passages  for  per- 
sons to  go  and  take  their  seats,  which  are  necessary  in  a 
theatre  or  lecture-room.  The  building  was  always  lighted 
from  above,  all  the  windows  in  the  walls  are  sham  windows 
plastered  over  and  painted  in  imitation  of  a  garden,  as  if  the 
windows  were  open  and  looked  out  into  a  beautiful  garden. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  chamber  was  really  a 
green-house  with  a  glass  roof  to  it,  just  like  a  modern  green- 
house for  the  preservation  of  choice  plants,  and  he  has  cited 
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a  number  of  passages  from  classical  authors  to  show  that 
this  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Romans,  just  as  at 
the  present  day.2 

This  house  of  Ma3cenas  stands  upon  the  great  agger  of 
Servius  Tullius,  near  the  south  end  of  it,  just  where  it  turns 
to  join  the  cliff  of  the  Esquiline  hill.  By  the  side  of  the 
painted  chamber  just  mentioned  are  the  foundations  of  a 
great  tower  built  of  the  large  blocks  of  tufa  of  the  wall  of 
Servius  Tullius,  but  this  has  been  rebuilt.  This  tower  was 
probably  of  great  height,  to  judge  from  its  foundations,  and 
stood  on  very  high  ground.  This  was  probably  the  tower 
from  which  Nero  saw  the  burning  of  Rome.  The  house  of 
Maacenas  was  left  to  Augustus,  and  so  it  became  Imperial 
property,  and  would  come  to  Nero  as  Emperor  ;  and  we  are 
told  that  the  portions  of  his  enormous  golden  house  extended 
from  "  the  Palatine  to  the  Esquilise,"  that  is,  from  the  site  of 
the  present  church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian,  on  that  part 
of  the  Palatine  called  "  the  Velia,"  to  the  great  public 
burial  ground  called  the  Esquilia.  This  porticus  was  a 
double  arcade  one  upon  the  other,  similar  to  the  porticus  of 
the  Thermce  of  Caracalla,  where  remains  of  both  the  lower 
and  upper  arcade  can  be  seen.  Of  the  porticus  of  Nero 
remains  can  also  be  traced  against  the  cliff  of  the  Esquiline 
hill  at  intervals  all  the  way — the  distance  is  just  a  mile — but 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  house  or  palace  was  of  that 
extent ;  the  porticm  led  to  it  from  both  the  north  and  the 
south,  and  perhaps  was  connected  with  this  house  of  Maecenas 
at  the  south  end. 

The  account  given  by  Philo  Judaeus  of  his  interview  with 
the  Emperor  Caius,  or  Caligula,  in  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Maecenas  and  of  the  Lamiae,  identifies  the  ruins,  lately  found, 
with  these  two  houses.  He  describes  their  magnificence, 
and  says  that  they  were  just  out  of  THE  CITY,  but  close  to  it. 
The  house  of  Maecenas  was  on  the  agger,  which  was  the 
boundary,  and  one-half  was  in,  and  the  other  half  out  of,  THE 
CITY,  but  both  were  half  a  mile  within  the  outer  agger  of 
the  Tarquins,  on  which  the  Aqueducts  were  carried,  and  the 
wall  of  Aurelian  was  afterwards  built.  Nearly  all  this  space 
became  subsequently  great  public  gardens,  like  what  Hyde 
Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  are  to  London.  The  ground 
is  full  of  tombs,  but  at  a  considerable  depth,  and  over  them 

2  See  the  "  Bulletino  di  Correspondenza  Archaeologica  "  for  1875. 
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are  remains  of  Aqueducts,  and  fountains,  and  reservoirs  of 
water.  There  are  many  villas  within  this  large  space,  but  a 
great  part  of  it  was  open  to  the  public.  The  NympJiceum  of 
Alexander  Severus,  under  the  arches  of  which  the  Trophies 
of  Marius  were  hung,  is  at  one  end  of  it,  with  an  Aque- 
duct of  the  first  century  leading  to  it  from  a  reservoir  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tarquins,  near  the  Porta  Tiburtina,  or  the 
S.  LORENZO,  and  the  fine  building  of  the  third  century,  called 
Minerva  Medica  (from  a  statue  found  there),  at  the  other 
end,  near  the  Porta  Maggiore,  with  remains  of  another  Aque- 
duct leading  to  this  also,  which  is  another  Nymphceuni, 
or  "  hall  of  fountains."  Through  this  ground  the  great 
drains  for  the  new  city  of  Rome  are  now  being  made, 
and  it  is  in  making  them  that  so  many  interesting  antiqui- 
ties have  been  brought  to  light.  The  new  city  was  a 
necessity,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  Municipality  for 
the  care  they  take  of  the  antiquities  that  are  found.  We 
must  remember  fa&i  forty -seven  thousand  exiles  returned  to 
Rome  in  six  months  after  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
and  many  of  them  required  houses.  The  Government 
offices  for  the  Capital  of  United  Italy  had  also  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  houses  found  for  their  clerks,  with  their  families. 
But  the  accommodation  now  provided,  which  has  been 
calculated  to  hold  170.000  persons,  in  addition  to  the  old 
city  of  Rome,  appears  to  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
present. 

The  Municipality  has  provided  museums  for  the  enormous 
quantity  of  works  of  art  that  have  been  found,  and  we  can- 
not expect  them  to  go  on  with  excavations  for  archaeological 
objects  only.  The  Italian  Parliament  has  voted  £2000 
sterling  annually  for  this  purpose,  under  the  direction  of 
Signor  Rosa.  It  was  at  my  suggestion  that  he  began  these 
great  excavations  in  the  Colosseum,  which  have  proved  so 
extremely  interesting.  He  has  also  been  working  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  Palatine,  between  the  house  of 
Hortensius  and  Augustus  and  the  wall  of  Roma  Quadrata. 
Here  he  has  found  a  number  of  bath-chambers  with  their 
hypocamts  and  arrangements  for  hot  air,  hot  water,  and 
tepid  water  baths.  An  ancient  drain  goes  from  them  appa- 
rently to  the  old  reservoir  for  rain-water,  behind  the  early 
wall  of  the  kings  called  the  wall  of  Romulus. 

The  excavations  in  the  Colosseum  are  almost  equally  irn- 
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portant  with  those  in  the  Forum  Romanum,  which  have 
been  going  on  for  so  many  years,  and  are  now  completed  as 
far  as  they  can  be  without  destroying  a  street  and  a  row 
of  houses  and  two  churches,  which  stand  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Forum,  and  this  is  not  likely  to  be  done  for 
some  years. 

In  the  Colosseum  the  excavations  have  been  continued, 
and  one-half  of  the  substructure  has  now  been  cleared  out. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  other  half  is  exactly  the 
same,  so  that  we  probably  can  now  see  all  that  can  be 
traced  of  the  architectural  history  of  this  enormous  building, 
which  has  always  been  considered  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  We  may  fairly  assume  that  this  is  the  case, 
because  when  the  French  Government  made  their  excavations 
there  in  1812  and  1813  they  went  to  the  depth  of  10ft., 
and  at  that  depth  found  both  sides  exactly  alike.  The  fine 
set  of  architectural  drawings  which  they  had  made,  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  where  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  them  carefully,  and  T  found  that  they  entirely 
confirm  what  I  had  before  conjectured,  and  had  told  Signor 
Rosa  before  he  began,  that  they  had  only  gone  down  10  ft. 
instead  of  21  ft,  the  depth  at  which  we  have  now  found  the 
original  pavement.  In  all  respects  the  French  drawings  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  that  I  have  had  made,  and  which 
have  been  exhibited  to  the  members  of  the  Institute.  It  is  the 
usual  custom  to  say  that  the  Colosseum  was  all  built  in  ten 
years,  but  no  classical  author  mentions  when  it  was  begun, 
and  it  now  seems  clear  that  part  of  the  substructure  is  older 
than  the  time  of  Nero,  as  there  is  an  arch  in  a  tufa  wall 
that  has  been  shaken  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and 
supported  by  a  brick  wall  of  the  time  of  Nero,  and  another 
half-arch  abutting  against  it  as  a  buttress  to  support  it. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  long  thin  bricks  of  the  time  of 
Nero.  These  massive  walls  of  large  blocks  of  tufa  are 
clearly  the  oldest  walls  in  the  building.  We  have  no  record 
of  any  amphitheatre  having  been  built  by  Claudius,  Tiberius, 
or  Augustus  ;  a  very  large  one  was  built  by  Julius  Csesar, 
but  this  was  in  the  Campus  Martius.  Another  large  amphi- 
theatre was  built  by  Scaurus  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  as  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny,3  of  the  site  of  which  we  have  no 

3  Plinii  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  24,  7. 
VOL.   XXXII.  P  P 
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account ;  the  upper  part  was  of  wood,  but  the  substructure 
under  the  stage  or  arena  was  more  likely  to  have  been 
built  of  tufa,  as  more  convenient  for  the  purpose.  The 
second  wall  of  Rome,  which  had  enclosed  the  two  hills 
in  one  city,  must  have  passed  at  the  south  end  of  the  Pala- 
tine, close  to  this  site,  and  would  afford  materials  ready  to 
hand.  This  wall  had  become  quite  useless  and  was  an  en- 
cumbrance, and  was  ready  for  use  for  this  substructure, 
and  convenient  to  support  the  wooden  floor,  and  for  grooves 
for  the  requisite  lifts. 

These  great  excavations  in  the  Colosseum  were  begun  in 
the  spring  of  1874  at  my  suggestion,  as  I  have  said,  but 
neither  at  my  expense  nor  under  my  direction,  as  the 
newspapers  have  erroneously  stated  from  some  misunder- 
standing of  a  lecture  on  the  Colosseum  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Vaux.  Had  the  works  been  under  my  direction  I  should 
certainly  not  have  allowed  the  workmen  to  begin  pulling 
down  the  walls  they  had  excavated,  calling  them  Frangipani 
walls.  That  family  had  possession  of  the  Colosseum  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  the  construction  of  that  period 
is  as  different  as  possible  from  what  we  find  here.  For- 
tunately the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  came  back  to 
Home  in  time  to  prevent  this  ignorant  blunder  doing  any 
great  deal  of  mischief ;  but  he  saw  the  danger  that  might 
arise  in  similar  cases,  and  has  now  established  an  Archa?o- 
logical  Commission,  consisting  of  the  best  antiquaries  in 
Italy,  with  Signor  Fiorelli  from  Pompeii  at  its  head.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  has  been  passed  making  the  Commission 
in  future  a  department  of  the  Government,  with  an  office  in 
the  Piazza  della  Colonna,  which  was  opened  on  the  10th  of 
May,1875.4 

Last  year  some  account  of  the  Naumachia  was  given,  and 
further  excavations  have  only  confirmed  what  was  then 
stated — that  they  were  held  in  canals  under  the  level  of  the 
arena,  but  only  just  below  it.  The  arena  must  have  been  a 
boarded  floor,  which  could  be  removed  at  the  command  of 
the  Emperor  and  replaced  quickly.  It  was  covered  with 
sand,  and  full  of  trap-doors  with  lifts  under  them,  by 
which  the  wild  beasts  were  sent  up  on  to  the  stage  of  the 

4  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Signor      late  him  on  his  appointment,  which  is  an 
Fiorelli  the  evening  before  I  left  Rome,       event  in  the  archaeological  world, 
to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  congratu- 
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theatre  from  their  dens  below,  which  were  nearly  under  the 
podium.  They  appeared  to  the  spectators  in  the  galleries 
to  leap  out  of  the  earth,  as  we  are  told  by  Herodian. 
In  front  of  their  dens,  and  in  front  of  the  podium  of  the 
lowest  galleries  also,  is  a  passage  between  the  two  walls  of 
tufa,  with  grooves  for  lifts  in  them.  The  dens  are  not 
exactly  under  the  podium,  but  under  the  pathway  in  front 
of  it,  which  is  about  20  ft.  wide.  To  these  dens  the  animals 
were  brought  in  cages  from  the  vivaria  outside  the  walls, 
and  remained  in  these  subterranean  dens  until  they  were 
wanted.  In  front  of  the  dens  a  stream  of  water  ran  to 
supply  the  animals  with  water.  In  front  of  this,  and  just 
outside  the  first  wall  of  the  podium,  is  the  first  wail  of 
tufa,  21  ft.  high.  In  this  wall  are  vertical  grooves  for  the 
lifts,  and  holes  or  larger  grooves  for  the  counter-weights. 
Also,  in  a  line  with  the  partition,  between  the  dens,  and 
behind  each  lift,  in  the  passage  is  a  socket  for  a  pivot  to 
work  in,  apparently  for  a  capstan  to  wind  the  cord  upon 
when  the  lift  with  the  cage  upon  it  was  drawn  up  to  the  top 
of  the  passage  under  the  trap-door  on  the  stage.  The  top 
of  the  cage  and  the  trap-door  were  opened  together  by  a 
cord  from  below,  and  the  animals  leapt  out  on  to  the  stage 
or  arena  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  spectators.  On 
one  occasion  we  are  told  that  a  hundred  lions  jumped  on 
to  the  stage  at  once,  but  the  number  is  perhaps  exaggerated  ; 
There  are  only  sixty  dens  of  the  size  for  lions.  There  are  also 
four  dens  for  elephants,  two  on  each  side  of  the  passage  at  the 
low  level,  but  not  under  the  stage.  There  are  also  sockets  for 
pivots  in  other  parts  in  great  numbers ;  they  were  probably 
used  for  different  purposes,  perhaps  some  were  for  tying  the 
wild  beasts,  as  a  post  that  turns  round  does  not  offer  the  same 
resistance  as  one  that  is  fixed. .  Others  were  probably  for 
dragging  the  vessels  along  the  canals  during  the  sham  fights, 
or  naumacMa,  which  must  have  been  river  fights  and  not 
sea  fights.  -  The  crews  fought,  and  not  the  vessels  ;  probably 
one  crew  tried  to  board  the  other  vessel  and  the  defenders 
threw  them  off  into  the  water. 

At  the  time  of  the  dedication  by  Titus,  in.  the  year 
80,  we  are  told  that  he  celebrated  naval  fights  in  the 
" old  naumachia"  that  is  the  canals  on  this  site  before 
the  Flavian  emperors  had  built  their  magnificent  stone 
corridors  round  the  theatre  of  Nero  with  its  brick 
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galleries.  The  stage  and  substructure  were  ready  pro- 
vided, and  a  considerable  part  of  the  brickwork  is  of  the 
time  of  Nero  in  various  parts  of  the  building.  Two  small 
square  chambers  of  his  time  are  preserved  within  the  stone 
walls  in  which  the  brick  walls  are  enclosed,  so  that  the  inner 
half  of  the  wall  is  of  brick  and  the  outer  half  of  stone,  to  carry 
the  great  superstructure.  On  the  pavement  of  the  central 
passage,  towards  the  south-east  end  of  the  building,  is  an 
ancient  framework  of  wood  that  appears  to  have  been  burnt, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  the  effect  of  extreme  moisture 
upon  wood  is  the  same  in  appearance  as  that  of  fire.  Irish 
bog-oak  often  looks  as  if  it  had  been  burnt,  and  wood  taken 
out  from  under  the  foundations  of  an  Irish  round  tower  has 
had  the  same  appearance  ;  wood  will  also  keep  for  any  length 
of  time  under  water.  There  is  an  ancient  Roman  wooden 
bridge  remaining  under  water  near  Compiegne  in  France, 
of  which  an  account  was  published  some  years  since  by 
M.  Peigne  Delacourt,  with  engravings.5  The  wood  in  the 
Colosseum  must  have  been  practically  under  water  for  many 
centuries.  The  water  has  now  to  be  pumped  out  by  a 
steam-engine  to  enable  the  excavations  to  be  carried  on ; 
because  the  great  drain  made  to  carry  it  off  lias  been 
stopped  up  from  some  very  remote  period,  probably  by  the 
mud  brought  in  by  one  of  the  great  floods.  It  is  now 
being  cleared  out  by  the  men  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  Signor  Rosa.  At  the  entrance 
to  this  drain,  under  the  great  passage  at  the  south-east 
end,  there  is  an  original  iron  grating,  to  prevent  things 
being  carried  off  by  the  rush  of  water  when  it  was  let  off 
from  the  canals  above.  There  are  also  evident  marks  of  a 
flood-gate  that  lifted  up  and  down  over  the  mouth  of  the 
drain.  The  framework  has  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  a  dry-dock,  or  a  cradle  for  the  galleys  to  stand  upon 
when  not  wanted  for  the  shows,  and  along  the  two  sides  of 
it  are  pieces  of  marble,  about  a  yard  square,  placed  upright, 
with  a  hole  at  the  bottom  to  let  the  water  run  through. 
These  seem  just  suitable  for  the  strutts  to  keep  the  vessel 
upright ;  a  representation  of  a  trireme  made  for  Napo- 
leon III.,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Viollet-Leduc,  gives  the 
best  idea  of  this.6  In  the  wall  on  each  side  of  this  central 

6  Peigne-Delacourt,  Recherches  sur  le  6  There  is  an  engraving  of  this  galley 

lieu  de  la  bataille  d'Attilie :  Paris,  1860,       in  the  illustrations  of  the  Life  of  Julius 
4to.  Caesar,   by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
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passage,  and  of  part  of  the  framework,  is  a  sort  of  gable  end, 
evidently  for  great  strength,  which  appears  to  have  been  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  some  machine,  as  a  kind  of  crane  for 
lifting  up  the  galleys  and  putting  them  over  into  the  canals 
prepared  for  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  walls.  This  is 
conjecture  only,  but  it  seems  the  most  probable  explanation 
of  a  difficulty.  The  two  canals  already  mentioned  are  on  a 
higher  level,  10  ft.  above  the  level  of  this  framework.7 

Among  the  most  curious  discoveries  in  these  recent  ex- 
cavations of  the  Colosseum  are  the  graffiti,  or  drawings 
incised  in  marble  by  the  workmen  of  the  second  century  ; 
the  most  perfect  of  them  is  an  athlete,  or  gladiator,  a  single 
figure  standing  erect  with  a  palm  branch  in  his  right  hand, 
supposed  to  be  a  prize  man.  It  is  singularly  perfect ;  the 
lines  are  as  sharp  as  if  cut  yesterday,  and  it  is  a  valuable 
example  of  costume.  The  second  is  a  group  of  gladiators, 
not  so  perfect,  and  much  scribbled  over,  but  very  curious  ; 
two  of  the  figures  have  arms  in  their  hands,  which  shows 
that  they  were  not  merely  wrestlers,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, but  fought  with  weapons  also.  The  third  subject  is 
perhaps  the  most  curious  of  all  ;  it  represents  a  hunt  of  wild 
beasts  in  the  arena,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cords  by 
which  they  had  been  tied  are  still  hanging  on  their  necks. 
The  huntsmen  have  spears  in  their  hands ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  nude ;  they  are  clothed  from  the  waist  down- 
wards with  a  tight-fitting  dress,  and  have  sandals  on  their 
feet.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  animals  are  intended  ;  they 
have  prominent  claws  and  teeth,  very  short  tails  and  small 
ears.  Five  animals  are  being  hunted,  and  they  all  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  kind. 

The  general  history  of  THE  siiPER-structure  of  the  Colos- 
seum is  so  well  known  that  not  much  need  be  said  about 
it  here  ;  all  who  have  been  to  Rome  have  seen  and  admired 
this  magnificent  work,  though  but  few  had  any  idea  that 
there  was  so  much  remaining  underground.  But  in  the 

This  will  be  repeated  in  my  work  on  the  least  ten  days  are  required   to    obtain. 

Archaeology  of  Rome,  now  in  the  press,  them. 

and  the  part  containing  the  Colosseum  is  7  I  may  perhaps  mention  that  I  have 

nearly  ready.      Photographs   of   all   the  shown  the  photographs  of  these  arrange- 

objects  mentioned  in  the  lecture  can  also  ments  to  M.  Viollet-Leduc,  who  has  been, 

be  had  at  Stanford's,  Charing  Cross,  at  a  friend  of  mine  for  these  thirty  years,, 

one  shilling  each,  but  they  may  perhaps  and  he  agrees  with  me   that   this  is  the- 

have  to  be  ordered  from  Rome,  where  most  probable  explanation, 
the  negatives  are  kept.     In  this  case  at 
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course  of  the  recent  explorations  several  things  have  been 
brought  forward  and  explained  that  were  not  noticed  or  not 
understood  before.  It  is  now  clear  that  there  was  an 
awning  over  the  heads  of  the  spectators  in  the  galleries,  and 
kept  at  the  height  of  20  ft.  above  their  heads  by  masts,  on 
which  it  was  suspended.  Those  at  the  top  were  known  before 
by  the  corbels  that  supported  them,  and  the  holes  through  the 
cornice  at  the  top  of  the  building  through  which  the  masts 
passed.  We  have  now  found  evidence  of  similar  masts  at 
the  bottom,  supported  by  corbels  in  front  of  the  podium.  It 
is  probable  that  the  cords  which  carried  the  awning  were 
also  supported  by  the  columns  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
upper  gallery,  as  the  distance  would  be  too  long  for  the  cords 
to  bear  the  weight  with  no  intervening  support.  This 
awning  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  "  an  awning  painted  in 
imitation  of  the  sky  with  stars  in  it  over  the  amphitheatre 
of  Prince  Nero,"  showing  that  this  was  written  when  Nero 
was  living.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Martial. 

Numerous  remains  of  the  colonnade  of  the  upper  galleries 
have  been  found ;  the  broken  columns  are  lying  about  in  all 
directions,  and  have  evidently  fallen  down  from  a  great 
height ;  probably  the  result  of  an  earthquake.  Some  of 
them  were  forced  through  thick  walls  in  the  substructure,  and 
were  found  half  on  one  side,  the  other  half  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall.  In  the  excavations  were  also  found  more  than 
a  score  of  capitals  rudely  cut  so  as  to  be  effective  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  they  were  to  be  seen  from  below  ;  and  a  few  other 
capitals  which  are  highly  finished,  of  which  two  probably/  stood 
on  the  podium  at  the  entrance.  Two  of  the  bases  of  capitals 
remain  in  the  upper  gallery,  but  the  columns  and  capitals 
themselves  have  all  been  moved,  none  are  left  in  their  places. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  upper  story  was  originally  of  wood, 
and  that  it  caught  fire  by  lightning  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Macrinus.  The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing was  so  much  damaged  by  the  burning  wood  falling  down 
on  the  lower  galleries,  that  very  extensive  repairs  of  the 
whole  were  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  re-building  of  the 
upper  storey  in  stone.  This  work  took  thirty  years,  as  it 
was  being  carried  on  through  the  whole  of  the  reign  of 
Heliogabalus  and  Alexander  Severus,  and  was  finished  in 
the  time  of  Gordianus  III.,  of  which  their  coins  are  distinct 
evidence.  The  Colosseum  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of 
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the  coins  of  Domitian,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Alexander  Severus, 
and  Gordianus,  and  no  two  of  them  are  exactly  alike.  It 
seems  evident  that  these  representations  were  engraved  from 
the  designs  of  the  architects  before  the  work  was  actually 
finished,  and  that  slight  changes  in  the  subsidiary  adjuncts 
occurred  in  many  instances.  There  is  a  colossal  figure  on 
some  of  the  coins,  but  not  one  that  will  correspond  to  the 
great  colossus  of  Nero,  which  was  120  ft.  high  ;  the  one  re- 
presented is  not  more  than  50ft.  high,  and  is  most  likely 
intended  for  Gordianus  himself.8 

Of  the  construction  of  this  period  we  have  considerable 
remains.  The  upper  wall  has  evidently  been  finished  in  a 
great  hurry,  as  we  see  by  the  hasty  construction  of  the 
interior  of  the  wall.  We  also  there  see  the  mode  of  fasten- 
ing the  masts  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  to  hold  them 
firm.  There  is  also  one  bay  at  the  west  end,  of  which  the 
construction  is  of  the  time  of  the  Gordians,  and  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  building.  It  is  in  the  lower  part  on  the 
present  level  of  the  ground.  We  also  see  on  examining  the 
walls  of  the  corridors  and  galleries  that  piers  of  travertine 
stone  have  been  introduced  from  top  to  bottom  to  carry  the 
upper  gallery  when  it  was  built  of  stone ;  these  piers  are  cut 
through  the  brick  walls  everywhere  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  brick  arches  of  construction,  of  which  the 
bricks  when  perfect  are  2  ft.  square  and  are  cut  down  to  3 
or  4  in.  (they  are  rather  more  than  an  inch  thick).  These 
brick  arches  appear  to  be  supported  by  the  stone  piers,  but 
are  not  really  so  ;  at  the  south-east  end  in  two  instances 
the  travertine  piers  have  been  carried  away  for  building 
purposes,  and  the  apertures  are  left  void,  and  the  brick  walls 
on  either  side  of  the  apertures  stand  just  as  well  without 
the  stone  pier  as  with  it.  On  the  ground  floor  the  inter- 
stices between  the  piers  of  travertine  are  filled  up  with  the 
large  blocks  of  tufa  instead  of  with  the  concrete  walls  faced 
with  brick.  On  the  southern  side  towards  the  Ccelian  the 
subterranean  passage  that  was  excavated  some  years  since, 
and  is  usually  called  the  "  passage  of  Commodus,"  has  been 
found  to  turn  to  the  east  and  join  the  other  that  leads  into 
the  great  central  passage. 

8  On  bad  impressions  of  this  coin  of  the   shorter  figure    is  really  the    Meta 

Gordianus,    there    appear    to    be     two  Sudans  with  the  Colossus    seen   on  one 

figures,  one  much  shorter  than  the  other,  side  of  it. 
but  on  good  impressions  it  is  seen  that 
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It  is  well  known  that  although  this  enormous  building 
would  hold  upwards  of  80,000  spectators,  it  could  all  be 
emptied  in  five  minutes,  owing  to  the  excellent  arrange- 
ment of  the  passages  and  stairs  called  the  vomitoria.  These 
are  fully  shown  in  some  of  the  photographs.  The  finding 
the  remains  of  canals  for  water  in  the  substructure  led  also 
to  the  examination  of  the  galleries  above  to  search  for  the 
reservoirs  which  were  necessary  for  the  ready  supply  of 
water  there.  Eemains  of  four  of  these  reservoirs  have  been 
found  on  the  level  of  the  principal  gallery ;  the  remains  are 
slight,  but  there  are  certain  indications  of  reservoirs  supplied 
by  the  Aqueducts.  The  peculiar  cement  used  only  for  the 
Aqueducts,  called  by  the  Romans  opus  signinum,  and  by  the 
modern  Italians  coccio  pisto  in  the  canals,  has  been  found 
adhering  to  the  walls  of  four  different  chambers,  one  on  the 
side  of  the  Coalian,  and  three  on  the  side  of  the  Esquiline. 
Shallow  channels  for  water,  about  a  foot  deep,  have  also 
been  found  in  several  parts  of  the  galleries  on  different 
storeys,  lined  with  the  same  peculiar  cement.  Three 
Aqueducts  have  also  been  traced  to  the  Colosseum,  and 
there  are  remains  of  two  piscinae  belonging  to  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ccelian,  one  of  the  time  of  Nero,  the  other  of 
Alexander  Severus. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  most  perfect 
side  of  the  Colosseum  is  the  northern  towards  the  Esquiline 
and  near  to  the  house  of  Nero  ;  the  side  next  the  Ccelian 
has  had  the  great  stone  corridors  carried  away  by  the  Popes 
to  build  their  great  Palaces, — the  Venetian  Palace,  the 
Farnese  Palace,  the  Barberini,  and  some  others.  The  build- 
ing was  for  centuries  considered  only  as  an  excellent  stone 
quarry. 

The  fountain  called  the  Meta  Suclans  is  so-called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  meta  of  a  circus,  and  because  the  water 
trickled  over  the  surface  and  gave  the  idea  of  "  sweating/' 
In  the  interior  of  the  building  the  altar  and  the  stations 
erected  in  1750  have  necessarily  been  removed.  Some  in- 
scriptions have  been  found  in  the  course  of  the  excavations, 
some  recently,  others  by  the  French  in  1812;  two  of  these 
record  extensive  repairs  after  earthquakes  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  and  some  of  the  brick  walls  are  of  that  period. 
In  another  the  word  THEATRUM  is  used,  and  not  AMPHI- 
THEATRUM.  This  is  important,  as  showing  that  the  name 
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was  used  indifferently  respecting  this  great  building  ;  it  was 
The  Theatre  of  Rome  par  eminence,  just  as  in  London  we 
speak  of  The  Opera.  This  has  not  always  been  observed, 
and  some  persons  hare  objected  to  passages  in  the  classics 
being  applied  to  this  building  where  the  word  used  is 
"Theatrum"only. 

It  is  the  present  intention  of  the  Italian  government  to 
clear  out  the  whole  of  the  substructure,  and  then  board 
over  one  half  of  it  for  the  people  to  walk  upon. 


Many  of  the  ideas  in  this  paper  are  so  entirely  new  to 
most  people  that  I  must  expect  them  to  meet  with  a  good 
deal  of  opposition,  and  probably  some  ridicule,  at  first,  until 
they  have  been  examined  ;  but  the  more  they  are  examined 
by  well-informed  persons  the  more  it  will  be  found  that  the 
explanation  here  given  of  the  result  obtained  by  the  recent 
excavations  is  the  most  probable  one  that  can  be  given. 
Of  course  such  examination  can  be  best  made  on  the 
spot ;  such  questions  can  only  be  settled  in  the  building 
itself,  and  I  cannot  expect  many  persons  to  go  to  Rome  to 
examine  them  ;  but  my  object  certainly  is  to  ascertain  the 
true  history  in  all  these  cases  ;  and  to  facilitate  the  exami- 
nation I  have  caused  a  large  number  of  photographs  to  be 
taken  of  all  the  most  doubtful  points,  and  have  made 
arrangements  for  their  sale  in  London  at  a  very  moderate 
price,9  so  that  anyone  can  satisfy  himself  by  a  small  expen- 
diture if  there  happens  to  be  an  impression  of  the  subject 
in  London  at  the  moment.  Oxford  men  can  see  them  in  the 
Bodleian  or  the  Ashmolean. 

9  By  Mr.  Stanford  of  Charing  Cross. 
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THE  EARTHWORKS  OF  THE  WILTSHIRE  AVON. 

By  G.  T.  CLARK,  Esq. 
OLD    SARUM   AND    DOWNTON. 

THE  Wiltshire  Avon,  which  shares  that  well-known  name 
with  her  Somersetshire  sister,  and  rises  in  part  from  the  same 
ground  :  that  "  Eastern  Avon/1  which 

vaunts,  and  doth  upon  her  take 


To  be  the  only  child  of  shadeful  Savernake." 

is  one  of  the  coldest  and  clearest  streams  in  the  south. 
Whether  its  source  be  taken  from  the  high  land  of  the 
Devizes  or  from  the  skirts  of  Savernake,  it  runs  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  sea  at  Christchurch,  and,  in  that  distance,  itself, 
or  by  its  immediate  tributaries,  traverses  a  tract  very  rich  in 
sylvan  beauty,  and  crowded  with  material  traces  of  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  of  their  severe  struggle  in  the 
sixth  century  with  the  fiery  deluge  by  which  they  were  at 
last  swept  away,  but  which  brought  with  it  those  seeds  of 
civilization  which  have  nowhere  grown  more  abundant  fruit 
than  along  the  banks  of  this  celebrated  stream. 

Much  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Avon  lies  across  Salisbury 
Plain,  where  it  cleaves  that  table-land  of  the  chalk  by  a  valley 
full  of  sudden  but  not  ungraceful  bends  and  secluded  nooks, 
each  bright  and  rich  with  vegetation,  and  in  almost  every 
bend  a  village  and  its  church,  there  being  twenty  of  the  latter 
in  the  same  number  of  miles  between  the  entrance  of  the  Avon 
into  the  chalk  at  Beaching-Stoke  and  the  expansion  of  its 
ravine  at  Salisbury.  The  lower  valley  is  broad  and  flat,  and 
the  waters  flow  freely  in  many  inosculating  channels.  The 
lowlands  are  laid  out  as  rich  water  meadows,  the  uplands 
studded  with  masses  of  oak,  elm,  and  beach,  the  skirts  of 
the  adjacent  New  Forest.  Nothing  can  be  more  wild,  more 
natural,  or  yet  be  more  indebted  to  the  labour  and  taste  of 
man. 
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For  antiquities,  every  part  of  the  broad  plain  of  the  chalk 
is  dotted  over  with  marks  of  human  habitation,  warfare,  or 
sepulture.  Almost  every  headland  is  crowned  by  a  camp 
recognized  as  British  by  its  outline  following  the  irregularities 
of  the  ground.  Upon  its  northern  frontier  may  be  seen 
Easton  and  Pewsey,  Lidbury,  Sidbury,  Chisenbury,  Casterley, 
Broadbury  and  Bratton ;  and  on  the  southern,  Durrington, 
Amesbury,  Quarley,  Ogbury,  Winterbourne,  Grovely,  Belbury, 
and  Old  Sarum,  a  few  only,  though  the  most  considerable  of 
the  defensive  earthworks.  Lower  down  the  valley  and  nearer 
to  the  sea,  the  ground  is  rather  less  strong,  and  the  earth- 
works of  the  British  age  perhaps  less  numerous,  but  there  are 
not  wanting  examples  of  large  area  and  great  strength,  such 
as  Clearbury,  Whichbury,  Chiselbury,  Tisbury,  Winkelbury, 
and  still  further  south,  Dudsbury,  Badbury,  and  Spettisbury, 
which  remain  but  little  altered.  Stonehenge,  the  grandest 
of  British  antiquities,  and  probably  the  only  one  in  this  im- 
mediate district  neither  military  nor  sepulchral,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Avon,  scarce  a  mile  from  its  waters,  and 
only  six  from  the  fortress  of  Old  Sarum. 

The  Roman  remains  of  the  district  are  considerable,  and 
characteristic  of  the  people.  They  consist  almost  wholly  of 
roads.  Old  Sarum,  though  certainly  of  British  origin,  is  the 
centre  of  several  great  roads,  which  radiated  from  it  towards 
the  Roman  settlements  at  Bath,  Marlborough,  Winchester, 
Silchester,  llchester,  and  Dorchester,  and  upon  these  and  be- 
tween them  are  various  works  of  the  same  people,  though 
their  camps,  being  rarely  defended  by  formidable  works  in 
earth,  and  being  usually  on  low  and  accessible  ground,  have 
very  frequently  disappeared  before  the  ploughshare. 

The  English,  the  scourge  of  the  later  Britons,  and  their  suc- 
cessors by  the  right  of  many  a  hard-won  contest,  in  the  Wilt- 
shire territory,  notwithstanding  their  pagan  ferocity,  have  left 
traces  which  speak  but  of  law  and  order.  Their  dragon's  teeth 
have  grown  up,  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  armed 
men,  but  in  waving  corn-fields,  enclosed  pastures,  parochial 
boundaries,  and  those  various  subdivisions  of  the  land  the 
very  existence  of  which  implies  peace  and  private  property. 
To  these  later  invaders  may  be  attributed  such  earthworks  as 
Downton,  the  Devizes,  and  Ludgershal,  and  such  ecclesiastical 
foundations  as  Wimborne  and  Christchurch.  The  Norman  re- 
mains in  and  about  the  valley  of  the  Avon  differ  in  no  material 
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respect  from  those  in  other  parts  of  England,  being  grafted, 
where  circumstances  admitted  of  it,  upon  the  existing  works. 
Thus  the  grand  earthworks  at  the  Devizes,  at  Marl  borough, 
at  Ludgershal,  at  Twynham,  all  probably  of  English  origin, 
were  crowned  with  Keeps  of  masonry,  as  was  the  central 
mound  at  Old  Sarum,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  district  the 
yery  curious  work  at  Wareham,  and  the  natural,  but  early 
occupied  hill,  at  Corfe. 

The  two  earthworks  selected  as  the  subjects  of  the  present 
memoir  represent  the  British  and  the  English  types  ;  Old 
Sarum  being  for  the  most  part  of  the  former,  and  Downton 
wholly  of  the  latter  class ;  the  one  thrown  up  probably  to 
protect  a  petty  kingdom,  and  afford  refuge  to  a  tribe  when 
attacked  ;  the  other  as  the  chief  seat  of  some  great  English 
leader,  recently  won  by  the  sword  and  held  by  his  followers, 
to  be  the  centre  of  a  large  private  estate,  and  also  to  serve 
as  the  base  for  further  acquisitions  while  aught  remained  un- 
conquered  within  its  reach. 

SORBIODUNUM,    SEORESBYRTG,    OR   OLD   SARUM. 

This  is  a  very  noteworthy  place  ;  in  some  respects  the 
most  noteworthy  in  Britain.  Selected  at  some  remote  period 
and  fortified  with  appliances  of  a  simple  character,  it  is  the 
principal  stronghold  of  a  district  very  rich  in  military  earth- 
works, and  which  at  one  time  was  the  resort  of  inhabitants 
whose  huts  and  wigwams,  and  the  monuments  of  their  super- 
stition, covered  the  adjacent  downs,  and  whose  sepulchral 
monuments,  ascending  to  the  stone  age,  point,  by  their 
contents,  to  an  early,  and  by  their  number,  to  a  long-con- 
tinued population.  The  earlier  and  later  Britons,  Celtic  or 
Belgic  tribes,  the  Romans  and  the  English,  have  each  here 
left  traces  of  their  rule  ;  the  Celt,  partly  in  the  fragments  of 
an  ancient  nomenclature,  but  chiefly  in  mere  material  works, 
curious,  indeed,  and  grand,  but  which  are  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  later  inhabitants  of  the  country  ;  the  Romans, 
in  those  marvellous  public  ways,  many  of  which  are  still  in 
use,  and  the  English  in  those  names,  boundaries,  and  customs, 
which  are  associated  with  our  religion  and  our  civilization. 

Nevertheless,  the  mound  of  Old  Sarum  is  a  spot  on  which  the 
descendant  of  the  Welsh-speaking  Britons  has  a  right  to  feel 
pride.  All  around  it  savours  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  his 
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race.  The  Norman  fortress,  the  city,  the  cathedral  church, 
have  all  vanished  ;  their  very  ruins  have  perished,  and  the 
knowledge  of  their  arrangements  has  only  been  recovered 
by  the  accident  of  a  rainless  summer.  Even  the  traces  of 
Roman  and  English  residence  within  the  vast  inclosure  are 
uncertain  and  obscure.  The  seats  of  spiritual  and  civil 
authority  were  removed  in  the  13th  century,  and  the  military 
sway  did  not  long  survive.  Political  power,  indeed,  by  a 
strange  anomaly,  lingered  there  until  our  own  day,  and  is  re- 
deemed from  oblivion  only  by  its  accidental  connection  with 
the  name  of  the  elder  Pitt.  But  this  also  has  departed. 
The  bare  and  gaunt  banks  and  mounds,  the  skeleton  of  the 
past  life,  are  all  that  is  left,  and  here,  as  at  Stonehenge,  the 
memory  of  the  Briton  is  once  more  predominant. 

Old  Sarum  is  a  rudely  circular  and  concentric  earthwork, 
of  unusual  height  and  area,  and  of  more  historic  celebrity 
than  is  attached  to  any  other  mere  bank  of  earth  in 
Britain,  however  stupendous.  Moreover,  though  really  as 
much  a  natural  knoll  of  chalk  as  Windsor,  its  sharp  outline 
and  obviously  artificial  finish  invest  it,  to  the  ordinary 
observer,  with  the  character  of  a  work  of  man,  and  thus 
prodigiously  enhance  the  admiration  with  which  it  is  wont 
to  be  regarded.  Old  Sarum  is  really  a  knoll  of  the  lower 
and  flint-bearing  chalk  series,  of  which  advantage  has  been 
taken  to  scarp  and  elevate  the  highest  and  central  part  into 
a  steep  flat-topped  mound,  round  which  is  excavated  a 
formidable  ditch,  very  broad  and  very  deep.  Beyond  the 
ditch  is  a  broad  and  comparatively  level  annular  area,  sloping 
slightly  from  the  centre,  and  in  its  turn  girdled  by  a  second 
and  still  more  formidable  ditch.  Of  this  the  counterscarp  is 
a  steep  bank,  outside  of  and  beyond  which  is  the  natural 
slope  of  the  base  of  the  hill,  forming  what,  in  military  phrase, 
would  be  the  glacis  of  the  place,  and  which  on  three  sides 
descends  into  the  ordinary  valleys  of  the  district,  but  to  the 
west  is  continued  downwards  until  it  dies  into  the  meads 
of  Stratford,  rendered  bright  and  well  wooded  by  the 
fertilizing  waters  of  the  Avon.  The  whole  height  of  the 
knoll  above  the  river  may  be  300  ft.,  and  perhaps  200  ft. 
above  the  other  valleys,  and  the  fortified  area  is  above  27 
acres,  so  that  the  fortress  is  one  of  great  strength  and 
magnitude. 

Commencing  with  the  interior,  the  central  mound  is,  at 
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its  top,  about  500  ft.  across.  The  sides  are  as  steep  as  the 
rubbly  chalk  soil  will  well  admit  of,  and  the  material,  removed 
in  scarping,  seems  to  have  been  in  part  placed  on  the  crest 
of  the  scarp  so  as  to  raise  the  edge  of  the  mound  by  an 
artificial  bank,  about  20  ft.  above  the  central  platform.  This 
bank  or  parapet,  now  crowned  with  thorn  bushes,  is  about 
100ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  about  half  that 
height  above  the  level  of  the  counterscarp.  The  ditch  is 
about,  at  its  broadest,  150ft.  This  ditch  was  the  inner  fosse 
of  the  fortress,  and  surrounded  its  Keep  or  Inner  Ward,  or 
the  castle  proper. 

The  annular  space  beyond  formed  the  Outer  Ward,  the 
girth  of  which  was  about  1,500  yards,  and  within  which 
were  the  city  and  the  cathedral.  This  ward  is  not  quite 
circular,  but  measuring  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  ditch, 
averages  about  370ft.  It  is  parted  nearly  equally  on  the 
north  side  by  a  bank,  and  on  the  south  by  a  bank  and  ditch, 
the  former  being  on  the  eastern  side.  These  run  as  radial 
lines,  but  do  not  reach  the  interior  ditch,  neither  does  the 
cross  ditch  communicate  with  the  exterior  one.  In  fact 
the  cross  ditch,  in  its  breadth,  depth  and  irregularity,  much 
resembles  a  quarry,  and  very  probably  was  opened  to  supply 
material  for  the  hearting  or  substance  of  the  castle  walls. 
Besides  these  is  another  bank,  pointing  to  the  south-east,  so 
that  the  whole  area  is  divided  into  three  sections,  of  which  two 
lie  in  the  eastern  half.  Of  course,  the  object  of  these  banks  was 
to  shut  in  the  church,  and  to  prevent  the  whole  Outer  Ward 
being  taken  by  a  coup  de  main.  They  are  all  evidently 
additions  to  the  circular  works,  and  probably  of  the  Norman 
period.  With  these  exceptions  the  surface  of  this  ward  is 
nearly  level,  but  round  its  outer  edge  runs  a  low  bank,  and 
in  places,  in  its  rear,  a  slight  ditch,  no  doubt  caused  by  the 
removal  of  the  wall. 

Outside  this  ward  is  the  outer  ditch,  about  106  ft.  deep 
from  the  crest,  and  about  150ft.  broad.  The  bank,  which 
forms  the  outer  edge  of  this  ditch,  was  evidently  formed  from 
its  contents.  It  is  about  40  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch,  and  about  15  ft.  above  the  level  outside,  and  it  is  very 
steep.  This  forms  the  outer  line  of  defence,  and  in  modern 
warfare  would  be  considered  a  weakness,  as  affording  cover 
to  the  assailants.  Thus  the  fortress  is  composed  of  an  Inner 
or  castle  ward,  and  an  Outer  or  city  ward,  with  a  bank  and 
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ditch  defending  each,  and  a  third  bank  beyond  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  outer  ditch.  The  outer  ditch  and  bank  are  those 
attributed  to  Alfred.  The  diameter  of  the  whole  place  is  a 
mean  of  1,700  ft.  These  defences  are  much  stronger  than 
those  of  the  adjacent  camps  ;  Yarnbury  and  Amesbury  banks, 
for  example,  are  about  half  their  strength.  The  earth-work 
most  worthy  to  be  compared  with  Old ,  Sarum  is  Badbury, 
in  Dorset. 

There  are  two  entrances  into  the  outer  ward  from  the 
E.S.E.  and  W.N.W.,  nearly  opposite.  These  are  formed  by 
a  direct  cross-cut  through  the  outer  bank,  and  the  filling  up 
the  ditch  so  as  to  carry  a  road- way,  which  enters  the  outer 
ward  in  a  cutting,  as  a  hollow  way.  At  the  eastern  or  main 
entrance  this  way  is  shallow,  and  speedily  dies  out,  but  at 
the  western,  called  the  Postern  entrance,  though  narrow,  the 
road- way  is  much  deeper,  and  runs  far  into  the  ward.  In 
each  case  the  way  forks  at  the  outer  bank,  and  in  the  angle 
is  placed  a  barbican  of  earth,  a  sort  of  cavalier,  commanding 
both  branches  of  the  road  as  well  as  their  combination.  The 
eastern  work  is  nearly  rectangular,  sharply  defined,  and  has 
an  independent  ditch  of  its  own  towards  the  field.  It  is 
probably,  in  its  present  form,  Norman.  The  original 
entrances  seem  to  have  been  here,  but  the  present  arrange- 
ment is  evidently  late,  and  possibly  altogether  Norman. 

The  Inner  Ward  has  but  one,  an  eastern,  entrance,  opposite 
to  that  of  the  Outer  Ward.  This  also  is  formed  by  a  notch 
cut  in  the  scarp,  the  ditch  being  filled  up  to  carry  a  foot- 
way. This  must  always  have  been  very  steep.  It  was 
evidently  always  the  entrance,  the  bank  elsewhere  being 
uncut.  Fragments  of  masonry  show  it,  in  its  present  form, 
a  bridge  being  substituted  for  the  causeway,  to  have  been 
the  entrance  to  the  Norman  Castle. 

Besides  these  earthworks  are  certain  remains  of  masonry, 
parts  evidently  of  very  extensive  and  solid  works,  due  to  the 
Norman  period. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Inner  Ward,  on  the  scarp,  are  two 
masses  of  chalk-flint  rubble,  with  occasional  blocks  or  lumps 
of  sarsden  stone,  evidently  the  core  of  a  gate-house  and  con- 
tiguous curtain  once  faced  with  ashlar.  The  enceinte  wall 
seems  to  have  crested  the  mound  all  round,  the  present  bank 
forming  a  ramp  behind  it.  In  the  enclosure,  on  the  north 
side,  are  lines  of  foundation,  obviously  those  of  the  principal 
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buildings,  and  opposite  is  a  bold  depression  in  the  soil,  no 
doubt  marking  the  place  of  the  well,  which  must  have  been 
deep,  and  was  possibly  large.  The  filling  up  of  the  ditch  at 
the  entrance  is  clearly  modern.  This  central  mound  may  be 
original,  but  it  is  rather  more  probable  that  the  British  work 
resembled  Badbury,  which  has  no  central  citadel,  and  that 
this  latter  was  added,  and  the  ditch  excavated  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century,  to  make  a  fortified  residence  for  the  English 
Lord.  This,  however,  must  always  be  a  mere  speculation. 
By  whomsoever  made,  the  Normans  found  the  mound  here, 
and  built  upon  it  a  shell,  of  which  the  ditch  was  the  defence, 
and  the  interior  bank  the  camp.  If  the  whole  area  be  re- 
garded as  a  castle,  this  was  the  Keep,  but  if,  as  is  more 
probable,  the  outer  area  represented  the  city,  then  the  interior 
would  be  the  castle,  which  in  that  case  must  be  held  to  have 
had  no  Keep.  It  is  a  question  of  names  only. 

The  other  lump  of  masonry  is  on  the  line  of  the  wall  of 
the  city  ward,  towards  the  north-east.  This  is  part  of  the 
curtain  wall  of  the  city,  about  10ft.  thick  and  12ft.  high, 
and  25  ft.  long.  It  is  pierced  by  two  holes  18  ins.  high  by 
12  ins.  broad,  placed  about  6ft.  apart  and  8ft.  from  the 
ground.  They  seem  to  have  carried  two  beams,  for  what 
purpose  it  is  vain  to  conjecture.  The  fragment  is  of  chalk- 
flint  rubble,  with  occasional  chain  courses  of  sarsden  stone 
rudety  dressed.  The  inner  face  of  the  wall  retains  its 
original  facing  of  dressed  sarsden  ashlar.  Though  placed, 
as  indeed,  with  such  a  weight,  was  prudent,  3  or  4  ft.  within 
the  edge  of  the  ditch,  it  was  evidently  a  part  of  the  general 
enceinte  wall,  described  as  having  been  12  ft.  thick,  and 
strengthened  with  twelve  towers.  This  could  not  have  been 
less  than  20ft.  high,  and  about  1,566  yards  long,  a  pro- 
digious work,  even  without  considering  the  radial  walls 
dividing  the  city  from  the  cathedral.  Unfortunately  these 
walls  have  all  been  removed  down  to  and  in  most  places 
somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  soil,  the  materials  having  been 
needed  for  the  new  city. 

Besides  these  works,  there  was  discovered,  in  1795,  a 
curious  subterranean  passage,  which  passed  from  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  Outer  Ward,  outwards,  towards  the 
eastern  ditch.  It  was  cut  in  the  chalk  7  ft.  broad  and 
from  7  to  10  ft.  high,  bearing  marks  of  the  tool.  The 
entrance  had  columns  and  door-jambs,  evidently  Norman  ; 
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and  the  roof  was  round-headed,  probably  artificial,  as  it  is 
described  as  being  only  about  two  feet  below  the  surface. 
There  were  steps  cut  in  the  chalk,  and  but  little  worn.  It 
was  followed  114  ft.,  and  there  found  to  be  choked  up  with 
rubbish.  It  was  closed  by  the  farmer  whose  land  was  tres- 
passed upon,  and  is  probably  still  intact.  No  doubt  this  was 
a  private  postern,  opening  on  the  glacis  or  in  the  ditch,  such 
as  exist  at  Windsor  and  in  other  fortresses  on  the  chalk, 
and  of  a  more  complicated  character  at  Dover  and  Arques. 
They  are  all  probably  of  Norman  date. 

It  may  be  observed,  with  respect  to  the  outer  defences 
which  have  been  attributed  to  Alfred,  that  they  have  the 
peculiarity  of  a  high  bank  outside  the  ditch,  very  unusual  in 
Celtic  camps.  Probably  all  Alfred  did  was  to  deepen  this 
ditch,  and  throw  up  the  outer  bank  ;  and  probably  also  all 
the  ditches  were  again  scarped  and  deepened  when  the 
Norman  city  wall  was  built. 

During  the  long  drought  of  1834  a  very  interesting  dis- 
covery was  here  made.  The  Outer  Ward  was  at  that  time 
laid  down  in  turf,  and  upon  this  was  seen  in  brown  outline  the 
plan  of  the  old  cathedral.  It  was  placed  in  the  north-west 
quarter  between  the  secret  passage  and  the  west  gate.  The 
plan  was  a  plain  cross,  270  ft.  long-  by  150  ft.  broad,  with  a 
flat  east  end  ;  and  the  chapter-house  was  formed  by  an 
additional  bay  at  the  north  end  of  the  north  transept.  There 
were  double  aisles  to  nave,  choir,  and  transepts.  On  removing 
the  soil  the  foundations  were  seen,  and  in  them  a  cavity, 
probably  the  grave  of  Bishop  Osmund,  the  founder.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  choir  was  a  square  of  140  ft.,  the  site  of  the 
cloisters.  Here  were  found  also  burial-grounds  for  clergy  and 
laity. 

It  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  these  earthworks  are 
of  prse-Roman  origin,  and  that  Sorbiodunum  is  the  Latinized 
form  of  the  British  name, — "  dun  "  or  "  dunum,"  denoting  an 
eminence.  The  figure  which  like  Badbury,  has  been  called  a 
regular  circle,  scarcely  deserves  that  name,  the  regularity,  such 
as  it  is,  being  evidently  caused  by  the  natural  outline  of  the 
hill ;  nor  are  the  banks  and  ditches  in  either  work  laid  down 
according  to  any  rules  of  castrametation.  The  district  is 
crowded  with  works,  many  of  which  are  certainly  prse* 
Roman,  and  of  the  places  around,  a  few,  such  as  Wilton, 
Durrington,  Verwood,  Amesbury,  and  the  Avon,  retain  a 
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British  element  in  their  names.  Most  of  these  being 
constructed  upon  hills  of  irregular  outline  are  themselves 
very  irregular,  so  that  by  comparison  Old  Sarum  and  Badbury 
appear  as  regular  circles.  The  fact  is  that  all  follow  the 
contour  of  the  ground. 

That  the  fortress  on  this  spot  was  held  by  the  Romans,  and 
is  the  Sorbiodunum  of  Antoninus,  is  very  probable  indeed.  It 
has  been  described  as  the  centre  of  six  Roman  roads,  radiat- 
ing towards  Dorchester,  Ilchester,  Silchester,  Winchester, 
Cunetio  by  Marlborough,  and  Aqua3  Solis  or  Bath.  Of  these 
the  two  from  Winchester  and  Silchester  have  been  traced  up 
to  the  east  gate  of  the  fortress ;  and  as  much  may  perhaps  be 
said  for  that  from  Cunetio.  Dr.  Guest,  however,  lays  down 
but  four  roads — to  Winchester,  to  Silchester,  a  western  road 
to  the  Severn  traversing  the  great  ridge  wood,  and  that  called 
Achling  Ditch,  which  leads  direct  to  Badbury  rings  near 
Wimborne.  Even  this  restricted  view  shows  Sorbiodunum 
to  have  been  an  important  Roman  station,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  in  its  neighbourhood  earthworks,  such  as  Rollestone 
and  Bury  Hill,  of  a  rectangular  plan,  although  being  on  low 
ground  and  but  slight,  they  are  not  all  shown  in  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  1817  as  they  would  be  in  a  map  of  the  present 
day.  The  Romans  trusted  rather  to  discipline  and  palisades 
than  to  heavy  earthworks  :  hence  their  traces  are  but  slight, 
and  are  often  overlooked,  and  disappear  before  the  plough.  It 
is,  however,  very  curious  that,  notwithstanding  all  these 
indications  of  Roman  sway,  there  should  be  so  very  few 
remains  of  Roman  habitation.  Nothing  whatever  has  been 
found  within  the  fortress,  and  but  very  little  in  its  suburbs. 

What  the  Belgae  did  with  Sorbiodunum  during  the  century 
and  a  half  of  their  occupation,  is  unknown.  This  period  of 
the  history  of  our  island  is  obscure,  and  yet  to  it  has  been 
attributed  by  Mr.  Fergusson  the  adjacent  monument  of  Stone- 
henge ;  the  work,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  of  a  people 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  tools  of  metal,  and  with  some  notion 
of  construction  and  of  architectural  effect. 

Sorbiodunum,  recorded  as  Seoresbyrig,  or  Searbyrig,  which 
Sir  R.  Hoare  rather  happily  suggests,  may  mean  "  the  dry," 
or  "  waterless  city,"  played  a  part  in  the  Belgic  and  Saxon 
struggles.  In  552  Cynric,  king  of  Wessex,  no  inconsiderable 
leader  of  the  "aspera  gens  Saxo,"  here  conquered  the  Britons 
and  probably  established  himself  on  their  territory.  Ine 
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A.D.  688-725,  gave  certain  lands  to  the  church  of  St.  James 
in  Salisbury,  as  did  ./Ethelburh,  his  queen,  to  that  of  St.  Mary. 
According  to  a  statement  in  "  Ancient  Wilts,"  Alfred  directed 
Leofric  Earl  of  Wilts  to  add  to  the  fortress  a  ditch  to  be 
defended  with  palisades,  at  which  all  who  lived  within  the 
castle,  and  those  outside,  were  to  give  aid.  In  960  JMgar 
held  a  Council  here  to  devise  means  for  keeping  off  the  Danes  : 
a  not  uncalled-for  step,  since  in  1003  Svein,  after  burning  and 
plundering  Wilton,  committed  like  ravages  at  Seoresbyrig  in 
his  way  thence  to  his  ships.  Finally,  the  place  seems  to  have 
become  a  royal  demesne  of  the  Confessor,  being  so  recorded 
in  Domesday.  Sir  R.  Hoare  also  cites  a  coin  of  that  king, 
claiming  to  have  been  struck  by  Godred  at  Sarum. 

The  Norman  history  of  Old  Sarum  is  an  occupation  of  the 
older  fortress,  and  the  foundation  of  the  early  city.  The 
invaders  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  the  existing  tenures 
and  boundaries ;  they  placed  themselves  in  the  English 
seats  of  property,  and  from  them  administered  the  old 
estates.  The  defences  alone  were  often  changed.  To 
walls  of  wattle  or  rude  masonry  and  stockades  of  timber 
succeeded  works  in  substantial  masonry,  and  all  the  newly 
invented  appliances  of  a  Norman  fortress.  At  the  time 
of  Domesday  the  Conqueror  held  some  rents  here  ;  but 
the  manor,  a  large  one,  was  in  the  Bishop,  a  very  im- 
portant person.  To  the  five  sees  created  in  the  West  Saxon 
kingdom,  A.D.  905-9,  a  sixth,  that  of  Wilton  or  Wiltshire, 
was  shortly  afterwards  added,  the  episcopal  seat  of  which 
was  at  Ramsbury.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  in  1055  to 
remove  this  to  Malmsbury,  Bishop  Herman,  the  Lotharingian, 
in  1075-8,  with  the  consent  of  the  King,  combined  llamsbury 
with  Sherborae,  and  translated  the  seat  to  Sarum.  Here,  in 
the  Outer  Ward,  Herman  in  1078  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
cathedral,  which  was  completed  or  nearly  so  by  his  successor, 
Osmund  de  Seez,  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
being  a  wealthy  baron  in  England  and  Normandy,  endowed 
it  richly  by  charter  in  1091,  the  year  before  its  con- 
secration. Part  of  the  land  is  described  as  "  ante  portam 
castelli  seriberiensis  terram  ex  utraque  parte  vise  in  ortorum 
domorumque  canonicorum  necessitate/'  The  gate  referred 
to  is  of  the  Inner  Ward,  the  canons'  houses  having  been  on  the 
outer.  There  was  thus  a  castle  twenty-five  years  after  the 
Conquest ;  but  whether  it  was  a  Norman  structure  or  that 
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left  by  the  English  is  uncertain,  probably  something  of  both. 
Here  also  Bishop  Osmund  arranged  the  celebrated  ordinary 
for  "  the  use  "  of  Sarum.  Roger,  his  successor,  Justiciary  of 
England  and  Treasurer,  is  said  to  have  walled  in  the  outer 
enclosure  between  1102  and  1139. 

Concurrently  with  the  cathedral,  and  probably  by  the 
Bishop,  was  constructed  the  Norman  castle.  William  was 
here  in  1086  in  person,  and  at  Lammastide  met  his  Witan 
in  the  celebrated  gemote  which  has  been  described  in  glowing 
terms  by  the  great  master  of  topographical  history.  Here 
in  the  vast  open  plain  about  the  fortress  assembled  a  host 
reputed  at  60,000  men,  composed  of  *'  all  the  landowners  who 
"  were  of  account  over  all  England,  be  they  the  men  of  what 
"  man  they  might,  and  they  all  submitted  to  him,  and  were 
"  his  men,  and  swore  to  him  oaths  of  fealty,  that  they  would 
"  be  faithful  to  him  against  all  other  men,"  an  oath  by  which 
the  great  King  broke  down  the  intermediate  power  of  the 
nobles,  and  with  that  sagacity  which  in  him  was  intuitive 
avoided  the  rock  on  which  the  two  great  monarchies  of  the 
continent  were  destined  to  make  shipwreck. 

We  may  suppose  that  during  this  meeting  William  dwelt 
on  the  central  mound,  where  no  doubt  the  walls  of  the 
castle  within  rose  at  an  equal  rate  with  those  of  the  cathe- 
dral without.  But  whether  he  was  harboured  in  the  unal- 
tered English  residence,  or  in  the  rising  Norman  fortress, 
whether  the  host  was  Edward  de  Sarisburie,  the  Sheriff  of 
Wilts  and  a  great  man  in  that  county,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Salisbury,  or  whether  Bishop  Osmund  acted  as  the 
castellan,  here  William  was  present,  and  here  he  transacted 
his  first  and  most  important  business,  face  to  face  with  his 
new  subjects. 

William  Rufus  was  here  in  1096  to  meet  his  Council,  and 
decide  upon  the  celebrated  wager  of  battle  in  which  William 
Earl  of  Eu  was  worsted  and  tortured  to  death.  Henry  I. 
was  here  in  1106  and  1116,  when  his  nobles  swore  to  recog- 
nise Prince  William  as  his  successor.  The  Pipe  roll  of  this 
reign,  1130-1,  records  a  charge  of  20s.  "in  ostio  faciendo 
ad  cellariam  turns  Sarum,"  so  that  the  place  was  then  in  the 
King's  hands. 

Bishop  Roger,  who  held  the  see  from  1102  to  1139,  and 
crowned  the  mighty  mound  of  the  Devizes  and  the  strong 
knoll  of  Sherborne  with  their  celebrated  works  in  masonry, 
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is  likely  enough  to  have  completed  the  inner  shell  above  as 
well  as  the  city  wall  below.  He  is  further  said  to  have 
walled  in  the  borough  and  extra- parochial  district  outside 
the  city,  covering,  with  it,  above  72  acres.  He  at  first  sup- 
ported Stephen,  but  had  to  surrender  the  castle,  which  was 
taken  and  retaken,  and  finally  much  injured.  Maud  created 
Patrick,  son  of  Edward  de  Sarisburie,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  probably  invested  him  with  the  government  of  the  castle. 
He  died  1167.  In  1154,  when  the  castle  was  held  by 
Henry  II.,  it  was  in  ruins.  Henry,  in  the  early  years  of  his 
reign,  authorized  payment  (as  appears  in  the  Pipe  roll) 
for  the  constable,  porters,  and  watchmen  of  the  castle,  and 
for  buildings  at  the  prison  ;  and  in  23  Hen.  II.,  6 1/.  \vas 
spent  in  repairs  there.  In  1164-5,  when  the  Liber  Niger 
of  the  Exchequer  was  compiled,  the  Bishop  was  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  under  him  were  thirty-three  knights  under 
the  old  feoffment,  and  three  under  the  new.  Earl  Patrick 
held  two  knight  fees,  and  a  third  by  the  tenure  of  guarding 
the  castle. 

So  long  as  the  Bishops  held  the  castle,  either  independently 
or  for  the  Crown,  the  position  of  the  cathedral  was  sufficiently 
secure,  but  when  lay  castellans  took  their  place,  and  were 
men  powerful  enough  to  ill-treat  their  neighbours,  the  clergy 
began  to  suffer,  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  natural  disad- 
vantage of  so  high  and  exposed  a  situation.  They  suffered 
'*  ob  insolentiam  militis  et  ob  penuriam  aquae."  Peter  of 
Blois,  himself  a  canon,  says,  "  est  ibi  defectus  aquae."  The 
wind  was  high,  water  was  dear,  and  the  soldiery  held  the 
gates  even  of  the  city  ward,  and  went  so  far  as  to  threaten 
the  buildings  from  their  ramparts  above,  and  even  to  shut  out 
the  ecclesiastics  when  returning  in  procession  to  their  homes. 
The  church  was  "  Castro  comitis  vicina,"  and  the  vicinity 
was  unpleasant. 

Under  Bishop  Herbert  le  Poer,  who  succeeded  in  1194, 
these  disputes  reached  their  height,  and  he  decided  to 
remove  the  cathedral  to  a  spot  of  ground  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Wily  and  the  Nadder  with  the  Avon,  rather  above 
a  mile  distant.  Merefield,  a  marshy  spot  .but  with  an  excel- 
lent foundation,  was  granted  by  Richard  I.  for  the  site  of 
the  new  church.  Bishop  Herbert  died  in  1219,  but  his  suc- 
cessor and  natural  (germanus)  brother,  Richard  le  Poer, 
obtained  from  llouorius  III.  the  Bull  necessary  for  the 
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translation,  in  which  the  causes  for  it  are  set  forth.  They 
are  the  dangerous  position,  as  regarded  the  castle,  of  the 
houses  of  the  clergy ;  the  exposure,  the  wind  being  at  times 
so  high  that  the  clergy  could  not  hear  one  another's  voices 
in  the  choir,  and  which  produced  continual  need  for  repairs; 
and  finally  the  scarcity  of  water,  only  to  be  obtained  at  a 
great  cost  and  with  the  castellan's  leave.  This  latter  objec- 
tion may  have  been  exaggerated,  for  besides  the  well  in  the 
castle,  there  were,  says  Leland,  four  wells  in  the  Outer  Ward, 
and  at  this  time  there  are  two  not  very  deep  wells  in  gar- 
dens not  very  much  below  the  cathedral  level.  No  doubt, 
however,  the  removal  was  called  for 

"  Quid  domini  domus  in  castro,  nisi  foederis  area 
In  templa  Baalim  ?     Career  uterque  loeus. 
Est  ibi  defectus  aquse,  sed  copia  cretae, 
Ssevit  ibi  ventus,  sed  philomela  silet." 

Early  in  1219  the  new  cathedral  was  founded.     It  was 
forty  years  building,  and  was  consecrated  in  1258. 

"  Rex  largitur  opes,  fere  preesul  opem,  lapicidse 
Dant  operam  ;  tribus  hie  est  opus,  at  stet  opus." 

And  finally  Henry  III.  in  1227,  confirmed  the  "translatio 
de  castro  nostro  Saerisberise  ad  locum  inferiorem,"  and  de- 
clared the  city  "  quse  dicitur  nova  Sarisbiria,  sit  libera  ci vi- 
tas." The  city  had  thus  followed  in  the  train  of  the  cathedral. 
The  taxation  accounts  of  the  reigns  of  Richard  and  John 
show  it  to  have  been  but  moderately  populous,  but  it  pro- 
bably took  some  time  to  remove,  for  it  was  44  Hen.  III., 
1260,  before  the  new  city  was  granted  by  the  King  to  the 
Bishop  "  in  capite,"  as  parcel  of  the  temporalities  of  the  see, 
the  citizens  being  the  demesne  men  of  the  Bishop. 

All  parties  gained  greatly  by  the  change.  The  new  church 
was  constructed  at  one  period,  and  in  a  very  pure  style,  and 
has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  the  pride  of  the  Western 
counties.  The  citizens  exchanged  an  arid  and  stormy  posi- 
tion for  one  sheltered  and  fertile,  watered  by  the  confluence 
of  three  streams,  and  shaded  by  forest  trees  of  uncommon 
grandeur.  The  lords  of  the  castle  had  no  longer  a  cause  for 
their  perpetual  disputes  with  the  clergy  and  the  burghers, 
and  held  their  watch  and  ward  undisturbed  by  chaunts  and 
processions.  Circumstances,  however,  rendered  the  castle, 
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as  a  military  post,  of  less  importance  than  heretofore,  and 
though  the  powerful  Earls  who  bore  its  title  were  even  more 
distinguished  than  their  predecessors,  their  distinction  was 
but  little  associated  with  their  castle,  which  fell  gradually 
into  disuse.  The  Montacutes,  indeed,  continued  to  possess  it, 
but  the  Nevills  concentrated  their  power  on  the  Midland  and 
Northern  counties,  and  Warwick,  Raby,  and  Middleham  were 
to  them  what  Sarum  had  been  to  their  precursors  in  the  title. 
Finally,  when  arms  yielded  to  the  gown,  and  the  great 
minister  of  the  great  Queen  chose  under  her  successor 
Salisbury  for  his  title  of  honour,  he  had  more  regard  to  the 
thriving  city  than  to  the  ruined  fortress,  of  which  he  was 
not  even  the  possessor. 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  castle,  and  the  power 
of  those  who  bore  its  name,  it  is  surprising  that  so  little 
should  be  known  of  its  history.  Mr.  Nichols,  in  an  excellent 
paper  printed  in  our  volume  for  Salisbury  in  1851,  enters 
upon  the  history  of  the  Earldom,  and  shows  that,  beginning 
with  the  Conqueror's  Sheriff,  who  must  have  taken  his  name 
from  the  place,  there  was  a  second  Edward  de  Salisbury, 
whose  successor  was  Walter,  a  Baron  under  King  Stephen, 
the  father  of  Patric,  the  first  Earl,  whose  son,  William,  the 
second  Earl,  was  father  of  the  celebrated  Countess  Ela.  All 
these  Lords  seem  to  have  held  the  castle  under  the  Crown, 
themselves  appointing  castellans. 

Ela,  the  heiress  of  William  of  Salisbury,  the  second  Earl, 
laid  the  fifth  stone  of  the  new  cathedral.  She  married 
William  with  the  Long  Sword,  son  of  Henry  II.,  who  became 
Earl  in  her  right,  and  held  the  castle.  He  was  much  abroad, 
and  the  castellan,  his  deputy,  resided.  This  officer,  in 
King  John's  time,  was  Robert  de  Vipont,  and  Irish  prisoners 
were  kept  here.  In  1208  the  sheriff  of  Wilts  was  to  repair 
the  bridge,  the  ditch,  and  the  houses  in  the  castle.  In  1266 
the  King  addressed  the  Earl  as  his  brother  on  matters  relating 
to  the  castle ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  and  John  occasional 
payments  were  made  for  repairs,  and  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
soldiery  there.  The  King's  houses  in  the  castle  are  mentioned, 
and  wine  stored  there  is  issued  to  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
treasure  was  sent  thence  to  Southampton,  and  plate  to  West- 
minster for  the  Coronation.  King  John  had  a  balistarius  in  pay 
there  at  9d.  a  day,  100  hogs  were  supplied  to  Vipont,  and  in 
3  John,  the  Earl  gave  thirty  marcs  to  have  the  county,  town, 
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and  custody  of  the  castle  ;  and  Walter,  the  son  of  Albreda, 
gave  76s.  Sd.  for  the  charge  of  the  prison.  The  Earl 
(William)  was  then  Sheriff,  and  was  allowed  for  291.  6s.  Sd. 
spent  by  the  king's  order  in  work  at  the  castle. 

Earl  William  died  in  the  castle  in  1226,  when  Ela,  his 
widow,  had  custody  of  it.  Her  son  and  grandson  seem  to 
have  claimed,  but  never  to  have  obtained,  the  Earldom,  though, 
when  the  latter  died  in  1256,  his  daughter  Margaret,  who 
married  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  was  known  as 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  probably  on  the  death  of  Countess  Ela 
in  1261.  In  the  39  Hen.  III.,  1254,  an  Inquisition  declares 
that  no  fiefs  are  held  by  castle  guard  of  the  castle  ;  and  in 
52  Hen.  III.,  the  bridge  within  the  castle  was  under  repair, 
and  that  and  the  gate  were  reparable  by  the  Abbess  of- 
Shaftesbury.  In  3  Edw.  L,  the  castle  and  manor  were  in  the 
Crown,  and  two  years  later  mention  is  made  of  the  mill  near 
the  castle,  no  doubt  the  same  that  is  entered  in  Domesday, 
and  still  remains  at  Stratford. 

In  5  Edw.  III.,  1332, the  King'granted  licence  to  the  Bishop, 
dean,  and  chapter  of  Sarum  to  remove  the  walls  of  the 
cathedral  and  canonical  houses  within  his  castle  of  Old  Sarum, 
and  to  employ  them  in  the  repairs  of  the  church  and  close  of 
New  Sarum.  No  doubt,  under  this  licence  the  whole  material 
was  removed  down  to  the  ground  level  or  even  below  it,  and 
probably  the  licence  was  held  to  include  the  outer  wall  also. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Bishop,  etc.,  had  leave  to  rebuild  a 
certain  chantry  on  a  part  of  the  old  cathedral,  and  to  use  it. 

In  1337  Edward's  son-in-law,  William  Montacute,  was 
created  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  15  Edw.  III.,  1341-2,  an 
Inquisition  was  taken  as  to  whether  the  Earls  were  seized  in 
demesne  as  in  fee  of  the  castle  and  vill  of  Old  Sarum,  and 
how  they  lost  it.  Probably  this  was  connected  with  a  suit 
brought  by  Bishop  Wyvil  against  the  Earl  on  a  writ  of  right 
as  to  his  title  to  the  castle.  In  this  Inquisition  we  find  the 
seizure  of  the  castle,  &c.,  by  King  Henry  III.  from  Earl 
William,  the  son  of  the  Countess  Ela,  thus  described  :  "  Et 
Juratores  dicunt  quod  tewpore  ipsius  Willielmi  junioris, 
propter  diversas  discenciones  motas  inter  Hmricum  Regem 
Anglie  tercium  proamm  domini  Regis  nunc  et  predidum 
W  illielmum  juniorem,  mamne  pro  eo  (juod  idem  Willielmus 
contra  defensionem  dicti  Regis  Henri ci  exivit  regnum  Anglie 
licencia  Domini  Regis  non  optenta,  Dominus  Rex  Henricus 
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seisire  fecit  in  manum  suam  dicta  castra  villam  et  officium  et 
ea  in  manum  suam  retinuit."  The  matter  was  at  first  to  have 
been  tried  by  battle,  and  each  party  named  a  champion  ;  but 
finally  it  was  settled  by  a  compromise,  the  Bishop  paying 
2,500  marcs,  and  the  Earl  quitting  the  castle  to  the  See  for 
ever.  This  probably  severed  the  connection  between  the 
Earls  and  the  Earldom  in  the  feudal  sense. 

When  the  castle  proper  was  dismantled  has  not  been 
discovered.  The  views  occasionally  exhibited  of.  it  seem 
taken  from  the  representation  of  Sherborne  upon  Bishop 
Wyvil's  brass  in  the  cathedral.  In  Leland's  time  the 
ruins  were  considerable  ;  there  was  a  Lady  chapel,  part  of 
the  old  cathedral,  the  parish  church  of  Holy  Rood,  and 
the  remains  of  a  chapel  over  the  east  gate.  Also  in  the 
east  suburb,  outside  the  gate,  stood  a  chapel,  the  remains 
of  the  parish  church  of  St.  John,  and  dotted  about  were  a 
sufficient  number  of  wells  of  sweet  water  to  throw  a  doubt 
upon  the  validity  of  a  part  of  the  alleged  grievance  of  the 
ecclesiastics.  Probably  as  the  new  city  expanded  the  value 
of  the  old  material  rose,  and  the  destruction  went  forward 
with  accelerated  speed.  It  seems  probable  that,  with  a  very 
little  labour,  the  foundations  of  the  Inner  Ward  could  be 
cleared,  and  the  well  opened.  It  is  also  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Outer  Ward  should  be  under  the  plough.  The  loss 
upon  laying  it  down  in  turf  would  be  trifling,  and  it  is  not 
too  late  to  preserve  the  remaining  inequalities  of  the  surface. 

DOWNTOK 

The  town  and  once  parliamentary  borough  of  Downton 
stands  about  a  mile  within  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
county  of  Wilts,  in  which  it  is  a  parish,  and  gives  name  to  a 
hundred.  The  town  is  astride  upon  the  Avon,  though 
mainly  upon  its  left  or  east  bank.  The  character  of  this 
river  from  Salisbury  to  the  sea  at  Christchurch  is  that  of  a 
gentle  and  very  winding  stream,  flowing  freely  and  at  will 
across  a  plain  of  gravel,  subject  to  broad  but  shallow  floods. 
At  Ringwood,  where  the  stream  divides  into  a  net-work  of 
six  or  eight  channels,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  degenerate 
into  a  marsh,  and  this  is,  in  some  degree,  the  case  at  Down- 
ton,  eleven  miles  higher  up,  where  the  flat  is  near  half  a  mile 
broad,  and  traversed  by  two  main  streams  and -several 
subordinate  water-courses.  Hence  Downton,  on  the  east 
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bank  of  the  river,  is  protected  by  what  in  early  times  must 
have  been  an  almost  impregnable  frontier  from  the  west,  and 
the  higher  ground  descending  to  the  margin  of  the  water 
afforded  great  facilities  for  the  construction  of  such  a  strong- 
hold as  it  was  the  custom  of  the  founders  of  the  English 
nation  to  throw  up. 

The  position,  being  low  and  upon  the  margin  of  a  river, 
differs  from  those  of  the  early  British  camps,  of  which  there 
are  many  in  the  district,  and  of  which  Clearbury  and  Which- 
bury,  only  two  and  three  miles  beyond  the  river,  are  good 
examples.  The  nearest  Roman  remain  is  probably  the 
Achling  Ditch,  a  road  running  between  Badbury  rings  and 
Old  Sarum,  and  which  passes  nine  miles  west  of  the  Avon  at 
this  point.  There  are,  however,  in  the  same  direction,  the 
traces  of  two  boundaries,  bearing  the  common  name  of  Grims- 
dyke,  one  of  which  seems  to  have  connected  Whichbury  and 
Clearbury,  while  the  other  extends  west  from  Clearbury,  and 
is  lost  in  Cranbourne  Chase.  There  is  also  another  ancient 
boundary,  Bokerley  Ditch,  which  ran  from  near  Ring  wood 
north-westwards,  crossing  both  the  Achling  and  Grims-dyke. 
Bokerley  is  said  to  be  broken  by  the  dyke,  and  therefore  to 
be  the  later  of  the  two.  These  works  are  probably  all 
British.  Dr.  Guest  regarded  Grims-dyke  as  a  work  of  the 
Belgse,  and  therefore  not  much  earlier  if  not  later  than  the 
Roman  invasion.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  ditch  attendant 
upon  this  bank  is  upon  its  south  side — a  very  unusual  position 
in  South  Britain,  where  the  boundaries  were  usually  thrown 
up  by  the  more  aggressive  and  southern  tribes. 

Downton  belongs  to  a  later  age,  and  at  the  earliest  to  a 
period  when  the  Belgse  were  no  longer  invaders,  but  had 
become  amalgamated  with  their  British  kinsmen,  and  stood 
at  bay  in  defence  of  their  territory  against  a  more  terrible 
foe  than  even  the  Romans.  Thus  the  works  belong  to  the 
class  of  moated  mounds,  but  are  unusually  complex  in  their 
arrangement,  and  have  been  rendered  still  more  so  by- 
certain  horticultural  operations  which  were  effected  at  a 
heavy  outlay  in  the  last  century,  and  which  render  their 
examination  unsatisfactory,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  excel- 
lent ground  plan  lately  executed  by  the  Ordnance  surveyors, 

The  mound  stands  about  60  yards  from  the  river,  the 
space  between,  naturally  marshy,  being  now  laid  out  as  a 
large  pond.  This  flat,  the  river,  and  a  wide  and  deep  mill- 
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leat  are  the  only  but  very  sufficient  defences  on  this  side, 
for  the  banks  and  ditches  cease  when  they  reach  the  flat,  and 
are  not  continued  across  it  to  the  river.  The  mound  is  of 
large  dimensions,  about  70  ft.  high,  with  a  flat  top  about 
20  yards  across.  The  three  sides  upon  and  adjacent  to  the 
river  have  steep  slopes,  but  the  fourth  or  east  side  is  pro- 
longed, giving  the  mound  a  tail  like  a  pear  or  a  Rupert's 
drop,  the  slopes  of  which  are  more  gradual,  and  along  the 
ridge  of  which  was  the  way  up.  This  stalk  curves  to  the 
north  as  it  descends,  and  finally,  when  about  30  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  river  it  turns  completely  to  the  west,  rises 
and  becomes  broader,  and  between  itself  and  the  mound 
includes  a  sort  of  deep  cul-de-sac  or  bay,  beyond  which  it 
forms  a  bank,  north  of  and  in  advance  of  the  mound.  The 
bay  widens  towards  the  river,  and  in  it  is  a  small  detached 
monticule.  Upon  the  bank  are  three  small  mounts,  one,  at 
its  west  end,  being  50  ft.  above,  and  about  40  yards  from 
the  river.  Thus  the  core  of  the  earthwork  is  a  horseshoe 
bank,  with  its  concavity  to  wards  the  river  ;  upon  its  .southern 
arm  a  large,  and  upon  its  northern  a  smaller  mound,  besides 
two  monticules  on  its  northern  limb. 

This  inner  work  is  protected,  on  its  convex  face,  by  an 
exterior  ditch,  also  horseshoe-shaped,  the  ends  running  out 
on  the  river  flat.  If  measured  from  the  river  this  ditch 
would  be  370  yards  long,  but  its  actual  length  is  250  yards. 
It  is  deep,  and  in  parts  broad,  and  may  have  been  wet. 
Beyond  this  ditch,  at  its  south  end,  is  the  outer  bank,  but 
about  160  yards  from  the  river,  between  the  two,  commences 
the  second  or  middle  bank,  which  forms  the  counterscarp  of 
the  ditch,  from  its  south-east  quarter  round  to  its  north 
end.  This  bank  is  of  lunated  or  falciform  figure,  sharp  at 
its  south,  and  narrow  at  its  north  end,  but,  at  its  eastern 
part  or  centre,  50  yards  broad.  This  unusual  breadth  is 
occupied  by  a  platform,  outside  of  which  the  bank  has  a 
raised  sharp  edge,  which  has  been  narrowed  and  defined  by 
a  modern  retaining  wall  of  brick.  Upon  this  bank,  near  its 
north-eastern  quarter,  is  a  small  knoll,  on  which  has  been 
built  a  small  tower,  modern. 

Finally,  outside  this  bank,  and  forming  the  exterior 
defence  of  the  place,  is  the  outer  ditch,  the  counterscarp  of 
which  is  the  natural  soil,  cut  through  where  the  ground  begins 
to  rise,  and  about  30  ft.  above  the  river.  This  cut  surface 
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commenced  upon  the  river  to  the  south,  and  envelops  the 
whole  work,  ending  again  upon  the  river  about  200  yards 
above  its  commencement,  opposite  to  the  water  mill.  The 
girth  of  the  whole  work  from  the  termination  of  each  end 
upon  the  river  is  about  600  yards,  or,  including  the  river 
front,  800  yards.  Not  only  has  the  outline  of  the  work 
been  much  defaced  by  the  cutting  of  walks,  making  of 
basins,  building  of  walls,  bridges,  and  summer-houses,  and 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but  the  north-east  quarter  of 
the  outer  ditch  has  been  converted  into  a  croquet  ground, 
and  the  northern  end  absorbed  into  shrubberies  and  a 
kitchen  garden. 

Downton  has  no  very  well  recorded  history,  but  its  earth- 
works have  always  borne  the  name  of  the  "  Moot-hill,"  show- 
ing that  they  have  been  employed  as  a  place  of  assembly  or 
moot.  That  they  were  also  calculated  for  defence  is  evident 
from  their  structure.  This  part  of  the  Avon  was  the  scene 
of  the  great  contest  between  Cerdic  and  the  Britons  early  in 
the  Gth  jcentury,  in  which,  after  much  severe  fighting,  he 
established  his  Jutish  nephews  Stuff  and  Wightgar  in  the 
Island  of  Wight,  and  founded  for  himself  and  Cynric  his  son 
the  West  Saxon  Kingdom.  Clearbury  and  Figbury  arc 
reputed  to  have  been  the  advanced  posts  of  the  British,  and 
Chardford  (Cerdicsford),  a  little  below  Downton,  still,  by 
its  name,  makes  memorable  the  spot  where  Cerdic  crossed 
the  river.  It  is  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  certain  docu- 
ments preserved  formerly  in  St.  Swithun's  Abbey,  at 
Winchester,  that  the  church  of  Downton  was  founded  by 
Cynegils,  the  fourth  from  Cerdic,  and  further  endowed  by 
Cenweah  his  son,  having  been  consecrated  by  Birinus,  in 
638.  The  manor  was  probably  always  in  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  from  whom  Canute  took  by  force  five  hides  of 
land  here  in  1036.  The  Bishop's  residence  is  thought  to 
have  been  at  Old  Court  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Avon,  from 
an  early  period  down  to  the  13th  century.  The  Bishop  was 
lord  when  Domesday  was  compiled,  but  there  is  there  no 
mention  of  the  Moot,  which  was  never  a  Norman  seat,  and 
very  certainly  was  never  defended  by  works  in  masonry. 

Old  Court  is  often  called  King  John's  palace,  and 
probably  was  the  resting-place  of  that  sovereign  when  at 
Downton,  in  1206-7-9,  and  1215,  he  being  in  that  case 
the  guest  of  the  Bishop.  The  Bishop  continued  to  be  lord 
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of  the  manor  down  to  the  present  century,  and  the  tenure 
by  borough  English  still  obtains  there.  Estates  there  were 
held  for  many  generations  by  the  descendants  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  there  also,  in  the  Moot-house,  resided  the 
family  of  Shuckburgh,  who  at  that  time  were  owners  of  the 
earthworks. 


A  DESCEIPTION  OF   FIVE   FINGEE-EINGS  AND   TWO  SEALS, 
THE  PEOPEETY    OF  THE  MAEQUESS  OF  EIPON,  KG.,  &c. 

(Exhibited  at  the  Kipon  Congress,  July,  1874,  and  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  in 
London,  November  6,  1874.1) 

OF  the  series  of  finger  rings  and  seals  that  I  am  about  to  describe, 
four  or  five  at  least  were  found  at  various  times  among  the  ruins  of 
Fountains  Abbey,  near  Eipon,  long  before  that  most  lovely  and  inter- 
esting spot  was  owned  by  their  present  possessor,  by  whom  they  were 
exhibited  at  the  Eipon  meeting  of  our  Institute,  and  since  at  the 
Society's  rooms.  They  are  altogether  seven  in  number,  of  which  five 
are  rings  and  two  are  seals. 

The  circumstances  and  period  under  which  they  were  severally  found 
unfortunately  do  not  seern  to  have  been  noted.  Three  at  least  of  them 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  Messenger  family,  owners  of  the  estate 
and  occupants  of  Fountains  Hall  when  Dr.  Burton  wrote  his  "  Monas- 
ticon  Eboracense"  (London:  1758-59,  fol.),  in  which  work,  on  the 
engraving  that  faces  page  140,  he  has  figured  those  numbered  2,  6,  7,  on 
our  plate.  Burton  writes,  "most  of  these  seals  have  been  found  at 
different  times  in  the  ruins  of  this  Abbey,  and  are  now  in  possession  of 
Mr.  Messenger." 

It  is  presumable,  from  this  passage,  that  some  others,  besides^those 
which  he  has  figured,  were  seen  by  Burton  in  Mr.  Messenger's  possession, 
but  we  are  without  particulars.  From  the  Messengers  they  probably 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  Aislabie,  of  Studley,  who  purchased  the 
estate  from  that  family  in  1768,  and  with  it  have  since  become  the 
property  of  its  present  noble  and  hospitable  owner. 

Walbran,  in  his  excellent  "Guide"  (p:  89,  ed.  1851)  states  that  on 
the  removal  of  the  mass  of  cinders  and  rubbish  in  the  coal  yard  adjoining 
the  Abbot's  kitchen,  during  the  excavations  made  in  1848,  a  silver  spoon, 
a  silver  ring,  and  a  brass  ring  were  found,  but  we  have  no  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing which,  if  either,  is  among  those  before  us.  One  of  them,  a 
silver  ring,  but  which  we  know  not,  was  found,  as  his  Lordship  informs 
me,  in  1855.  To  commence  with  the  rings  :  — 

No.  1.  A  signet  ring  of  bronze,  the  bezel  of  elongate  octagonal  form, 
the  hoop  in  alternating  spiral  bands,  which,  commencing  at  the  three 
narrower  sides  of  the  octagon  as  slightly  convex  members,  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  a  line  of  beading.  On  their  wider  ends,  at  the  shoulders 
of  the  ring,  they  are  each  incised  with  two  leafy  sprays  or  buds,  which 
have  originally  been  filled  in  with  enamel,  an  enrichment  that  also 
occurs  on  gold  rings  of  the  same  period  and  fashion  ;  the  colours  still 
perceptible  are  white  and  very  dark  red.  Can  these  be  intended  for  rose- 
buds, alternately  white  and  red,  to  denote  the  nascent  union  of  the  two 
great  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  ?  which  event  took  place  at  the 
accession  of  Henry  VII.  in  1485,  and  to  which  approximate  period  this 
ring  may  be  assigned.  It  has  been  richly  gilt,  and  from  its  large  size 

1  See  p.  107. 
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seem  to  have  been  worn  on  the  thumb.  On  the  bezel  is  deeply 
incised  a  bearded  male  head,  whose  brows  are  encircled  with  a 
twisted  fillet,  tied  in  a  bow  and  falling  behind.  The  inscription, 
in  old  English  characters,  reads  littCUS  (for  Ricardus)  gjfjettlC.  A 
corded  edging  surrounds  the  whole. 

It  might  at  first  foe  thought  that  this  is  a  ring  of  magical  or  prophy- 
lactic virtue,  and  that  the  head  represented  was  that  of  John  the  Baptist, 
the  potent  spell  against  the  falling  sickness  or  epilepsy ;  but  there  is  no 
charger  or  cup,  as  usually  shown,  containing  the  severed  head  of  the 
Precursor  ;  nor  is  it  an  heraldic  bearing.  It  may  possibly  convey  some 
covert  allusion  to  the  owner,  a  rebus,  but  the  force  of  it  does  not  occur  to 
me,  and  I  am  more  disposed  to  consider  it  as  a  merchant's  mark,  a 
Saracen's  or  wild  man's  head — perhaps  the  sign  of  the  owner's  ware- 
house. In  all  respects  this  is  a  fine  and  interesting  ring,  and  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation. 

No.  2  is  a  monster  ring  of  brass  or  latten,  a  signet,  which  also  has 
been  gilded  ;  the  shank  plain  and  of  nearly  semi-circular  section,  swelling 
to  the  bezel,  which  is  slightly  raised  and  of  a  somewhat  ovoid  circular 
form.  This  bears,  in  deep  intaglio,  the  head  and  bust,  in  full  face,  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  perhaps  of  a  sainted  abbot,  but  more  probably  that  of 
S.  Bernard,  the  type  of  the  Cistercian  order.  He  holds  a  pastoral  staff 
or  crozier  in  the  right  hand  ;  his  hair  is  cut  short  over  the  forehead,  the 
tonsured  head  being  surrounded  by  a  dotted  nimbus  or  aureola  Over 
his  left  shoulder  is  the  old  English  letter  f)  ;  an  imperfectly  defined 
corded  moulding  forms  the  edging.  Though  the  period  would  approxi- 
mate, it  is  hardly  probable  that  this  could  have  been  the  seal  ring  of 
Marmaduke  Huby,  who  was  created  Abbot  in  1494,  and  whose  initials 
are  seen  above  the  lowest  west  window  of  the  tower  at  Fountains  Abbey, 
as  in  a  niche  above  the  ridge  of  the  transept  his  probable  effigy  is  still 
visible. 

The  ring  is  very  coarsely  made  by  casting  to  a  pattern,  the  head  and 
bust  of  the  saint  not  having  been  incised  but  cast  in  intaglio,  and  little, 
if  at  all,  touched  up  by  the  graver,  small  signs  of  its  working  being  per- 
ceptible, except  upon  the,  letter  f),  which  shows  distinct  marke  of  tooling. 
From  this  we  may  surmise  that  such  rings  may  have  been  made  in 
quantity,  perhaps  for  the  use  of  certain  members  of  the  order,  each 
individual  one  having  its  owner's  initial  superadded  ;  or  as  tokens  of 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  S.  Bernard.  It  is  probably  of  the  later 
decades  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  one  of  the  three  represented  (but 
not  very  accurately)  in  Burton's  "  Mouasticon,"  and  described  by  him 
as  "  a  ring  seal  worn  on  the  thumb." 

Layman  or  clerical,  a  stalwart  Yorkshireman  must  have  owned  it  ;  no 
meagre  mannikin  could  have  borne  the  weight  of  so  much  metal,  or 
supply  a  digit  of  such  dimension  as  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in 
circumference !  a  marked  development  of  thumb  power  quite  beyond 
that  of  ordinary  mortals  in  the  present  day. 

No.  3.  A  silver  thumb  signet,  of  coarse  workmanship,  with  corded 
hoop  and  elongated  octagonal  bezel,  upon  which  is  engraven  a  merchant's 
mark  or  emblem,  that  partakes  in  fashion  of  the  cross  and  the  cadiiceus, 
in  combination  with  some  letters.  We  may  perhaps  infer  therefrom  that 
our  cautious  trader  wished  to  propitiate  the  pagan  as  also  the  Christian 
powers  !  On  either  side  of  the  "  mark"  is  a  spray  of  laurel  (?),  and  the 
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whole  is  surrounded  by  a  beaded  or  corded  edging.  Although  rude,  this 
is  an  interesting  merchant's  signet  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  earlier 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  corded  moulding  or  edging,  which 
occurs  on  several  of  these  examples,  and  which  is  so  frequent  ttpon  signet 
rings  and  seals  of  the  fifteenth  and  following  centuries,  may  have  origi- 
nated in  the  habit  of  surrounding  the  brittle  wax  of  the  seal  with  a 
twisted  band  of  grass,  straw,  or  parchment,  in  the  form  of  a  fillet,  by 
which  it  was  protected  from  fracture  or  abrasion ;  a  practice  which 
came  into  use  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

No.  4  is  a  curious  ring  of  betrothal  or  matrimonial  character.  It  is  a 
flat  hoop  of  silver,  half  an  inch  wide,  the  lower  portion  of  which,  to  the 
extent  of  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole  circumference,  is  formed  into 
two  interclasped  hands — the  well-known  fede  or  betrothal  emblem.  The 
hoop  portion  is  divided  by  engraving  into  four  panels,  each  of  the  first 
three  bearing  a  letter  of  the  sacred  monogram  t  f)  C,  and  the  fourth  a 
palm  branch. 

These  letters,  and  their  surrounding  edges,  are  reserved  in  the  plain 
surface  of  the  metal,  the  ground  around  them  being  incised  by  cross 
hatching  with  the  graving  tool.  I  find  no  signs  of  enamel  or  niello,  but 
this  ring  has  been  gilt. 

Figures  of  saints,  and  the  sacred  monogram,  are  frequently  met  with 
on  rings  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  not  restricted  to  those  for 
the  use  of  ecclesiastics.  One  of  silver,  in  the  Londesborough  collection, 
has  the  clasped  hands,  and  the  inscription  >J«  IESUS  .  NAZAVS  .  REX  . 
We  may  therefore  assume  that  this  was  a  layman's  ring,  and  probably 
had  served  to  record  the  betrothal  of  his  future  wife,  or  his  marriage 
with  her.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  unusual  type. 

No.  5  is  probably  a  prophylactic  or  cabalistic  ring  :  a  plain  band  of 
silver  one-sixth  of  an  inch  wide,  formed  into  a  simple  hoop,  and  engraved 
outside  with  the  inscription  shown  upon  our  plate,  which  may  be  in  old 
French,  but  which  has  defied  the  most  cunning  readers  to  interpret.  It 
also  is  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

No.  6  is  the  bronze  matrix  of  a  seal  which  has  been  figured  in  the 
Monasticon,  but  certainly  is  not  that  of  an  Abbot  of  Fountains,  as  has 
been  supposed.  Moreover,  no  abbot  is  recorded  of  the  name  of  Peter, 
since  Peter  Aling  in  1274,  throughout  the  lists  given  by  Burton  or  by 
Dugdale.  It  is  apparently  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  or 
early  sixteenth.  One  inch  and  an  eighth  in  diameter,  it  is  circular  in 
form,  having  engraved  in  the  centre  a  shield  with  the  bearings,  argent, 
a  bordure  engrailed  —  1  —  over  all  a  bend,  sable.  The  head  and 
shoulders  of  an  angel,  whose  wings  fall  on  either  side,  rise  above  and  be- 
hind, as  though  balancing  or  supporting  the  shield,  at  the  base  of  which, 
on  each  side,  is  a  key,  emblematic  of  the  saint  after  whom  the  owner 
was  named.  The  circumscription,  in  old  English  lettering,  reads 
•£,  pterte  .  fce  .  ^Fontaines  .,  it  is  filled  in  at  its  termination  with  three 
roses,  and  surrounded  by  a  corded  moulding.  The  upper  portion  and 
ring  for  suspension  have  been  broken  off,  above  a  projection  to  which  it 
tapers  in  a  six  sided  form.  I  can  find  no  traces  of  gilding. 

It  is,  in  all  probability,  the  private  sigillum  of  one  Pierre  de  Foun- 
taines,  a  member  of  one  of  the  French  families  of  that  name,  but  in 
connection  with  which  the  shield  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recorded. 
The  nearest  coat  among  English  families,  but  differing  in  the  colours, 
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seems  to  be  that  of  Belkmore,  viz.,  gules,  a  bordure  engrailed  argent, 
over  all  a  bend  of  the  last.  Its  occurrence  among  the  ruins  of  Foun- 
tains may  be  considered  as  purely  accidental. 

No.  7  is  a  steel  matrix  of  a  seal  of  the  "  Curia  "  or  Court  of  St.  Mary 
of  Fountains.  It  is  circular,  one  sixteenth  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  engraved  with  a  whole  length  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  holding 
the  Child  on  her  right  arm.  Both  have  an  aureola  of  rays  above, 
and  an  awkwardly  executed  scarf  or  veil  falls  on  either  side  of  the 
Virgin's  head  \  they  are  represented  in  full  face,  and  her  figure  is  ren- 
dered in  a  peculiarly  squat  manner,  the  engraver  having,  in  a  somewhat 
arbitrary  way,  apparently  to  adapt  it  to  the  limited  space,  curtailed  the 
figure  by  leaving  out  the  upper  half  of  the  legs  from  the  knees,  and  the 
lower  half  the  body  from  the  waist !  The  arm  is  clothed  with  a  full 
sleeve,  and  a  short  but  ample  skirt  is  worn  beneath  a  tight-fitting 
bodice.  The  inscription  >J<  CVRIA  .  B  .  MARINE  .  DE  .  FONTIBVS,  in  Roman 
character,  surrounds  the  figures,  and  is  encircled  by  a  dotted  edging. 

The  seal  tapers  to  the  stem  in  a  conical  form  pared  into  eight  sides, 
which  unite  beneath  the  lowest  of  four  projecting  members,  the  upper  of 
which  is  faceted  and  surmounted  by  a  loop  for  suspension.  A  seal,  per- 
haps of  somewhat  earlier  date,  but  of  nearly  similar  design,  is  also  engraved 
in  the  Monasticon,  with  the  note  "  said  to  be  the  seal  us'd  at  their  court." 
In  the  collection  of  casts  from  seals  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Spence, 
are  two  that  have  since  been  presented  to  the  library  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  by  Mr.  Perceval,  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  taken 
from  Lord  Ripon's  matrix,  the  other  from  that  engraved  in  Burton. 
On  the  latter  the  Virgin  is  represented  as  veiled  and  crowned;  the 
figure  and  drapery  are  more  correctly  and  artistically  drawn,  the  legend 
similar,  but  the  >J<  smaller. 

The  seal,  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  present  Steward  of 
the  Court,  may  possibly  be  that  figured  by  Burton. 

Burton  informs  us  that  Richard  II.  confirmed  to  the  Abbey  all  posses- 
sions, granting  also  "  sac,  soc,  toll,  team,"  &c.,  with  the  courts  of  all  their 
tenants,  nomination  or  removal  of  their  own  bailiffs  and  servants,  and 
with  power  to  inflict  fines  and  forfeitures  within  the  said  precincts. 

A  peculiar  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  also  held  by  the  Abbey  of 
Fountains,  but  of  which  no  trace  remained  in  1828.  But  it  would  seem 
that  the  Court  still  possesses  certain  functions  which  originally  apper- 
tained to  Fountains,  and  that  it  formerly  had  jurisdiction  both  for  debt 
and  criminal  misdemeanor.  A  court  is  still  held  at  Fountains,  at  which 
any  transfer  of  property  by  sale  or  otherwise  within  the  Manor  and 
Liberty  is  registered,  and  to  which  court  each  occupier  or  owner  in  the 
said  manor  is  liable  to  be  summoned,  as  being  a  sort  of  fief  or  feoff  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor — now  the  Marquess  of  Ripon.  It  also  appears  that 
they  are  still  so  summoned  in  rotation,  but  that  practically  the  most 
severe  penalty  inflicted  is  perhaps  that  condition  of  mind  and  body 
which  follows  too  good  a  dinner. 

The  seal  figured  by  Burton  was  therefore  that  of  the  Court  of  the 
Manor  and  Liberty  of  Fountains,  the  powers  of  which  were  derived 
from  the  dissolved  monastery,  and  probably  is  not  older  than  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  earlier  years  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
while  that  under  consideration  may  be  some  fifty  years  more  recent.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  under  ground,  and  is  only  slightly  rusted. 
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I  am  indebted  to  Mr;  Carter,  one  of  our  hospitable  entertainers  at 
Ripon,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute,  for  some  of  the  above  informa- 
tion. The  office  of  Steward  to  this  Court  is  held  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Nicholson, 
who  also  fulfils  the  duties  of  Town  Clerk  at  Ripon,  and  is  in  possession 
of  a  duplicate  seal  of  the  ll  Curia ''  of  Fountains. 

From  that  gentleman  I  have  since  received  the  following  rough 
notes  : — 

"The  monastery,  having  been  founded  by  Thurston,  Archbishop  of 
York,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  and  having  been  largely  endowed 
by  most  munificent  gifts  afterwards  from  subsequent  benefactors,  and 
thus  rescued  from  the  state  of  poverty  and  privation  under  which  the 
first  abbots  and  monks  had  so  patiently  and  bravely  struggled,  had,  in 
the  reigns  of  Stephen,  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  and  succeeding  monarchs, 
not  only  their  possessions  confirmed  to  them,  but  received  also  grants  of 
•'  Inspeximus '  and  confirmation,  and  other  grants  of  almost  every  kind 
of  privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities  (including  privilege  of  sanc- 
tuary within,  if  not  beyond,  the  boundaries  of  the  'site'  or '  close'  of 
the  Abbey),  which  the  sovereign  could  bestow  or  subjects  could  hold — 
besides  which  many  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  immunities  were  con- 
ferred by  various  Papal  Bulls. 

"Amongst  many  other  franchises  (not  incident  to  ordinary  feudal 
tenures)  there  was  a  Court  of  Pleas,  having  jurisdiction  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  and  the  redress  of  other  civil  injuries,  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
long  survived  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery,  in  which  plaints  were 
entered  and  tried,  in  comparatively  very  recent  times. 

"  The  Court  for  the  Manor  and  Liberty  of  Fountains,  of  which  the 
most  honourable  the  Marquess  of  Ripon  is  the  lord,  and  his  local  soli- 
citor, Mr.  R.  W.  Nicholson,  of  Ripon,  is  the  steward,  and  which  was  for- 
merly held  in  the  Court  House,  or  (as  it  is  called  in  the  records  of  the 
Abbey)  the  '  Hall  of  Pleas,'  is  still  held  annually  in  Fountains  Hall. 
The  jurisdiction  and  franchises  of  the  Court  extend  over  all  the  large 
possessions  of  the  monastery  (wherever  situate)  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
solution, and  amongst  the  other  franchises  still  maintained  by  the 
visitors  and  jurors  of  the  Court,  is  the  exemption  from  all  chartered  tolls 
throughout  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland." 

C.  D.  E.  FORTNUM. 


Stocuminta. 

<c  JOYALX"  OF  JOHN  OF  GAUNT,  BEQUEATHED  TO 
CATHEDKAL  OHUECH  OF  LINCOLN. 

Communicated  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  WICKENDEN. 

THE  following  documents,  lately  discovered  among  the  Muniments  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  present  to  the  arch  geological  reader 
many  points  of  interest.  They  relate  to  a  bequest  of  John  Plantagenet, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  may  tend  to  throw  light  upon  his  feelings  at 
the  latter  end  of  his  eventful  life.1 

The  Will  of  John  of  Gaunt  is  dated  Feb.  3,  1397,  and  is  a  somewhat 
lengthy  and  very  interesting  document.2  If  the  Duke  had,  as  is  asserted, 
by  being  the  friend  of  Wyclif,  lost  the  hearts  of  the  clergy  generally,  and 
become  an  "  object  of  abuse  and  hatred  among  the  monks," 3  the  pro- 
visions of  his  Will  must  have  restored  him  to  their  affections.  Its  lan- 
guage is  devout  and  penitent,  its  gifts  handsome,  as  became  a  King. 
Besides  large  sums  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  church  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  (where  a  chantry  was  to  be  founded,  and  obits  per- 
formed) ;  to  the  church  of  Lincoln  (as  will  be  seen  below) ;  to  the  Colle- 
giate church  of  Leicester,  where  also  a  chantry  and  obits  were  established  : 
and  to  the  altar  of  the  Carmelites  in  London, — each  of  the  three  other 
orders  of  Friars  in  London,  the  Preachers,  Minors,  and  Augustines,  were 
to  have  ten  marks  ;  every  poor  hermite  and  recluse  dwelling  in  his  house 
in  London,  or  within  five  miles,  was  to  have  three  nobles ;  every  nun 
within  London  and  its  suburbs  was  to  have  five  marks,  and  those  of  Clerk- 
enwell  five  pounds  of  silver ;  every  Leper  hospital,  within  five  miles  of 
London,  having  five  sick  persons  in  it,  was  to  have  five  nobles,  and  every 
house  of  the  Carthusians  in  England  £20.  The  conscientious  execution 
of  such  a  Will  must  have  involved  much  time  and  labour ;  and  a  saving 
clause  allowing  great  latitude  in  the  exact  performance  of  its  provisions 
was  inserted  for  the  relief  of  the  Executors,  who  had  full  power  to  make 
an  "abatement"  in  those  provisions  at  their  discretion.  It  was  doubtless 
in  the  exercise  of  that  power  that  they  became  parties  to  the  two  latter 

1  The  exact  day  of  his  death  is  not  Episcopal  Registry   at  Lincoln.     In  the 
known.     Nichols  in  the  "  Royal  Wills  "  abstract  given  in  the  "  Testamenta  Ve- 
(p.  174),  says,  "  The  Duke  departed  this  tusta,"  vol.  i ,  p.  140,  the  bequest  to  the 
life  at  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  palace  in  Hoi-  Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  the  subject  of  the 
born  about  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  following  documents,  is  entirely  omitted, 
of  Our  Lady,  A.D.  1399,"  which  would  be  3  Gregson's  "  Portfolio  of  Antiquities 
within  a  month  of  the  date  of  the  first  and  Fragments  of  Lancashire,"  p.  6.     See 
document  now  printed.  also  Green's  "  Short  History  of  the  Eng- 

2  It  is  printed    in   Nichol's    "Royal  lish  People,"  pp.  233— 237. 
Wills"  (p.  145),  from  the  copy  in  the 
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of  the  documents  now  brought  to  notice,  whereby  they  complied  with 
the  reasonable  desire  of  the  church  of  Lincoln  to  possess  the  beautiful 
objects  bequeathed  by  the  Duke,  and  saved  themselves  from  the 
possibility  of  loss  should  the  estate  be  insufficient. 

The  first  of  the  following  documents  (A)  is  an  Indenture  between  the 
Duke  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  (his  son, 
Henry  Beaufort,  had  just  become  their  Bishop),  setting  out  that  on 
account  of  "a  certain  devotion,"  which  the  Duke  had  to  the  said 
church,4  he  had  devised  by  his  Will  certain  jewels,  vestments,  and  cloths, 
which  were  on  no  account  to  be  removed  from  it.  These  articles  were — 
a  golden  chalice,  made  at  Bordeaux,  with  a  crucifix  engraved  on  the 
foot,  and  with  a  vernicle5  engraved  in  the  paten, — a  golden  "  table  "  of 
the  Duke's  chapel,  which  "  table  " 6  he  called  "  Domesday,"  and  which 
was  bought  at  Amiens, — and  the  largest  golden  chandeliers  of  his  said 
chapel, — and  a  new  vestment  (i.  e.  entire  suite  for  performing  the  service 
of  the  Mass  and  vespers)  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  a  red  ground,  worked 


4  The  connection  of  John  of  Gaunt 
•with  Lincoln  commenced  with  his  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Earldom  in  1362,  on  his  mar- 
riage with  Blanche,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  Derby,  who 
was  created  Earl  of  Lincoln.  Many  years 
later  he  built  a  house  in  the  lower  town. 
The  site  of  this  is  well  known,  and  a 
small  oriel,  or  bay-window,  of  the  richest 
workmanship,  was  removed  from  the  re- 
mains of  this  palace  sorue  years  ago,  and 
is  still  preserved  in  the  castle.  It  is 
figured  in  Pugin's  "  Specimens  of  Gothic 
Architecture,"  4to,  1821.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  a  later  date  than  the  time  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  probably  of  that  of  his 
daughter,  Joan  Beaufort,  widow  of  Ralph 
Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  one  of 
the  Duke's  Executors.  (See  the  Lincoln 
volume  of  the  Institute,  p.  291.) 

*  i.e.,  "Veronica,"  our  Lord's  face  on 
the  napkin. 

6  This  is  doubtless  the  retable  tfautel, 
a  kind  of  portable  or  moveable  reredos, 
richly  ornamented,  which  was  often 
placed  on  the  altar.  Labarte  thus 
describes  one  in  his  "  Peinture  en  Email " 
(Paris,  1856),  writing  of  one  given  by 
Charles  the  Bold  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Denis,  "Retable  du  grand  autel;  sorte 
de  triptyche  en  or,  au  centre  duquel  on 
voyait  Timage  de  Dieu  en  Maje&te"  It 
will  be  seen  subsequently  that  the  figure 
of  "a  Majesty"  was  part  of  the  enrich- 
ment of  John  of  Gaunt's  retable.  In 
another  of  Labarte's  works  ("  Illustrated 
Handbook  of  the  Arts  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  Murray's  translation,  p.  15),  is  the 
following  passage :  "  When,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  altars  were  multiplied 
in  the  churches,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Bishop  displaced,  it  began  to  be  the 
custom  to  carry  with  the  Crucifix  and 
candles,  portable  retables,  which  were 


placed  upon  the  altar  during  mass,  and 
afterwards  carried  away  with  the  other 
ecclesiastical  utensils  that  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  ceremony.  The  large  ivory 
diptychs  and  triptychs  were  appropriated 
to  this  use."  See  also  the  "  Archaeologia," 
vol.  xxx.,  p.  144,  for  a  description,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Albert  Way,  of  a  golden  tabula 
presented  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  oentury  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Basle,  by  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  It  was 
formed  of  cedar-wood,  covered  with  a 
thin  coating  of  pure  gold,  the  design 
being  in  very  high  relief.  In  this  instance 
the  word  tabula  was,  no  doubt  correctly, 
applied  to  what  was  used,  and  afterwards 
known  as  &frontale,  or  altar  frontal.  See 
also  Dr.  Rock  in  "The  Church  of  our 
Fathers,"  vol.  i.,  p.  236.  In  this  com- 
munication Mr.  Way  gives  references  to 
various  examples  of  similar  objects,  some 
of  which  he  describes.  Many  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  collections. 

The  representation  of  "Doomsday,"  or 
the  Last  Judgment,  was  a  frequent, 
almost  a  favourite,  subject  with  mediaeval 
artists,  for  the  decoration  of  church 
interiors.  Numerous  references  to  such 
representations  will  be  found  in  the 
Arch.  Journal,  and  the  "  Proceedings  "  of 
various  Archaeological  Societies.  See 
Arch.  Journ.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  176,  for  one  in 
Broughton  church,  Bucks;  vol.  vii.,  p. 87, 
for  one  in  Chelsworth  church,  Suffolk; 
and  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  63,  for  one  in  West 
Ham  church,  Essex.  Its  representation, 
however,  in  the  precious  metals  as  a 
dossier  was  doubtless  rare.  In  the  present 
instance  the  retable  was  formed  of  wood, 
with  a  covering  of  gold,  repousse,  and  set 
with  the  precious  stones  afterwards 
enumerated, — the  whole  standing  upon  a 
foot  of  silver  and  in  a  frame  of  that  metal. 
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with  falcons  in  gold,  containing  two  frontals,  and  two  towels  for  the 
altar,  a  chasuble,  two  tunics,  three  albs,  three  amices,  two  stoles,  three 
maniples,  three  copes,  a  cloth  for  the  lectern,  and  two  curtains  for  the 
altar,  rayed, — and  also  a  piece  of  cloth  for  an  altar,  embroidered  with  gold, 
which  was  bought  at  Amiens,  and  on  which  was  represented  our  Lord 
and  his  mother,  and  the  twelve  Apostles.  This  furniture  the  Duke 
had  sent  to  the  church,  to  be  there  put  and  shown  upon  the  principal 
altar  for  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany.  On  the  morrow  of  that  feast  they 
were  to  be  returned  by  his  own  men,  who  had  brought  them  to  the 
church.  The  deed  was  dated  on  the  feast  day  for  which  the  articles 
were  lent  (Jan.  6). 

The  second  instrument  (B)  was  executed  on  May  7,  1400,  between 
nine  out  of  the  seventeen  Executors  of  the  deceased  Duke,  and  the 
Dean  arid  Chapter  of  Lincoln.  It  recites  that  although  the  said  Exe- 
cutors had  not  yet  paid  the  expences  of  the  Duke's  funeral,  nor  his 
debts,  nor  legacies,  nor  founded  the  chantries  and  obits  provided  by  his 
Will,  yet  the  Dean  and  Chapter  required  immediate  delivery  of  the 
articles  devised  to  them.  So  the  Executors,  willing  to  please  them,  and 
avoid  the  loss  and  trouble  of  their  charge,  had  delivered  to  them  the 
articles  specified  in  the  preceding  document,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  table,''  called  Domesday,  carefully  specifying  the  weight  of  the  plate, 
and  value  of  each  object.  And  these  articles  were  delivered  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  on  condition  that  they,  or  their  value,  might  be  claimed 
by  the  said  Executors  within  seven  years,  if  they  could  not  fully  cany 
out  the  Duke's  Will  without  them.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  deed 
was  executed  fifteen  months  after  the  Duke's  death ;  that  the  seizure  of 
his  property  by  the  King,  the  return  of  the  Duke's  son,  and  the  deposi- 
tion of  Richard  II.,  had  occurred  in  the  interval — a  troubled  state  of 
things,  which  had  doubtless  much  obstructed  the  Executors  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Duke's  Will,  and  had  necessitated  their  taking 
precautions  for  again  possessing  themselves  of  the  property  specified  in 
the  document,  should  circumstances  require  it. 

The  third  document  (C)  is  dated  October  7,  1402  (two  years  and 
five  months  after  the  second  instrument),  and  is  executed  between  the 
same  parties  as  the  last.  It  begins  with  a  similar  recital  of  the  non- 
payment of  the  costs  of  the  funeral,  and  of  the  debts  and  legacies  of  the 
late  Duke.  Nevertheless  the  Dean  and  Chapter  demand  delivery  to 
them  of  the  "  table,''  called  Domesday,  devised  to  them  by  the  Duke's 
will.  So  the  Executors,  willing  to  please  them,  &c.,  had  delivered  to 
them  the  said  "  table." 

This  costly  "jewel"  is  here  minutely  described,  the  weight  of  the 
metal  portions  specified,  and  the  value  of  them,  and  of  the  precious 
stones  it  contained,  is  stated  in  detail.  It  weighed  in  the  whole  21  Ib. 
2  oz.  troy  ;  of  which  the  "  t'rage," 7  or  frame,  and  foot  were  7  Ib.  5  oz.x 
•which  is  estimated  at  30s.  per  Ib.  ;  the  gold  and  stone  weighed  13  Ib. 
9  oz.,  which  are  estimated  at  £14  per  Ib. 

The  precious  stones  are  specified  as  follows  : — One  great  sapphire 
within  a  circle,  on  the  foot  of  a  Majesty,  worth  .£40 ;  within  the  circle 
are  twelve  clusters,  each  of  four  pearls,  with  a  diamond  in  the  middle, 
each  cluster  worth  100s.,  and  the  whole  £60 ,  above  the  circle  is  the 
figure  of  a  Pope,  having  a  small  ruby  and  a  sapphire  on  his  feet,  worth 

7  Doubtless  for  "  entourage. " 
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20s.,  and  on  the  six  pillars  round  the  gable  of  the  said  "table  "  six  large 
pearls,  worth  100s.  each,  the  whole  £30  ;  at  the  top  of  the  gable  is  a 
cluster  of  four  large  pearls  round  a  large  balays  (or  ruby),  each  pearl 
worth  100«.,  the  whole  £20  ;  also  at -the  top  of  the  same  gable  a  large 
balays,  worth  .£12;  on  the  back  thereof  two  pearls,  worth  26s.  Sd.  ;  on  the 
sides  thereof  thirty-two  pearls,  worth  60s.,  a  balays,  worth  60s.,  and 
three  little  sapphires,  each  worth  26s.  8d.,  the  whole  £4  ;  on  the  frame 
of  the  said  "  table'7  are  two  trees  of  pearls,  each  tree  having  100  pearls, 
price  of  each  12d,  of  the  whole  £10.  So  the  whole  value  of  the  "  table  " 
is  £387  19s.  2d.a  This  "retable"  was  delivered  on  condition  that  it 
might  be  claimed  by  the  Executors  within  a  period  of  five  years,  should 
they  be  unable  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Duke's  Will  without  it, 
But  the  right  of  redemption  at  the  price  named  was  reserved  to  the 
Chapter. 

Each  of  the  two  last  documents  seems  to  have  had  seven  small  seals 
attached  to  it,  but  they  have  nearly  all  perished.9 

We  can  trace  some  of  the  objects  specified  in  these  documents  in  a 
MS.  inventory  on  vellum,  written  in  Latin  (one  quaternion  of  a  book 
apparently),  where,  under  the  head  of  "  candelabra,"  we  find  : — "  Item, 
2  large  and  fair  candlesticks  of  gold,  standing  upon  thick  feet  of  one 
fashion,  with  20  buttresses  of  gold  in  each  of  them,  standing  upon  one 
base,  perforated  in  the  fashion  of  windows,  with  4  blank  spaces,  suitable 
for  fixing  shields  in,  and  with  four  greater  buttresses  and  4  lesser  but- 
tresses in  each  of  them,  having  on  each  buttress  a  pinnacle,  and  between 
the  four  larger  buttresses  aforesaid,  are  four  windows  carved,  hollowed, 
with  one  stile,  having  one  great  knop  with  different  buttresses,  like  the 
work  or  fabric  of  some  monastery  or  church,  with  eight  twisted  columns 
in  each  candlestick,  and  on  the  summit  of  each  of  the  said  candlesticks  is 
a  bowl  castellated  and  buttressed,  with  a  spike  for  fixing  candles,  all  of 
gold  ;  but  one  pinnacle  is  wanting  of  the  larger  pinnacles  of  one  of  the 
candlesticks  aforesaid,  which  never  came  here  with  the  same,  as  is  said. 
Now  these  candlesticks  are  not  yet  weighed."  To  this  notice  has  been 
added  in  another  hand,  "de  dono  potentissimi  principis  Johannis  filii 
Regis  Edwardi  tercii  Ducis  LancastrV  The  character  of  the  writing  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  last  described  document,  and  it  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  be  not  much  later  in  date,  as  the  manner  in  which  the 
injured  candlestick  is  mentioned  also  suggests. 

A  later  inventory  in  English,  made  by  "  Master  Henry  Lytherland," 
Treasurer,  in  1536,  is  printed  in  Dugdale  (No.  Ixviii.);  from  this  many 
items,  mentioned  in  the  inventory  just  noticed,  disappear  ;  but  the  candle- 
sticks of  John  of  Gaunt  are  described  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  before, 
the  missing  pinnacle  not  having  been  replaced  in  the  interval,  and  the 
weight  is  given  as  450  ozs.  The  red  altar  suit  charged  with  falcons,  is 
mentioned,  but  not  as  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  so  is  the  set 
of  vestments  (a  chasuble  of  red  bawdkin  with  falcons  of  gold,  two  tunicles, 
three  albs,  three  copes,  of  the  gift  of  Lord  John  D.  of  L.),  while 
the  gold  altar  cloth  "bought  at  Amiens"  is  described  after  140  years 
of  use  as  "a  costly  cloth  of  gold  for  the  high  altar,  for  principal  feasts, 

8  This  is  £5  more  than  the  addition  of  letters  lo.n.g.le.y  :  and  a  phoenix  with  a 
the  items  amounts  to.  scroll,  can  be  decyphered  upon  three  of 

9  An  eagle  "  close,"  with  the  motto,  the  fragments. 
"  Durant  po  "  :  a  mullet  pierced  with  the 
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having  in  the  midst  images  of  the  Trinity,  of  Our  Lady,  4  Evangelists, 
4  Angels  about  the  Trinity,  with  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  Apostles,  and 
Virgins,  with  many  other  images,  having  a  frontlet  of  cloth  of  gold  with 
scriptures,  and  a  linen  cloth  infixed  to  the  same,  Ex  dono  duds  Lancas- 
trian" But  before  this  time  the  gold  chalice  and  paten,  the  lectern  cloth 
and  curtains,  and,  above  all,  the  gold  "  table,"  called  "  Domesday,"  had 
disappeared. 

In  the  inventory  made  7  Edw.  VI.  (also  printed  in  Dugdale,  No.  Ixxi.), 
no  one  of  the  items  bequeathed  by  John  of  Gaunt  is  found,  but  one  at 
least  of  them  had  been  piously  preserved,  for  in  the  inventory  made 
under  Philip  and  Mary  (Dugdale,  No.  Ixxii.),  appears  for  the  last  time 
"  the  costly  cloth  of  gold  for  the  high  altar/'  described  precisely  as  before. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Treasurer  Lytherland's  list  there  are  items 
mentioned  as  the  gift  of  John  of  Gaunt,  which  formed  no  part  of  the  bequest. 
"A  cloth  of  gold  having  in  the  midst  the  Coronation  of  Our  Lady,"  &c., 
"  a  cloth  of  gold,  partly  red  and  partly  white,"  &c.,  "  one  other  cloth  of 
the  same  suit,"  &c.,  and  also  gifts  of  the  Duchess  of  Lancaster  (Kath. 
Swynford)  the  mother  of  Bishop  Beaufort,  chasubles  and  "  fair  copes," 
with  Katherine  wheels  of  silver  embroidered  on  them  ;  and  some  of  these 
appear  in  the  latest  inventory  of  all. 

In  connexion  with  the  preceding  documents  reference  may  here  be 
made  to  a  copy  on  paper  of  a  licence  in  mortmain,  dated  June  7,  1413, 
giving  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln  the  manor  of  Glentham, 
and  certain  lands  at  Fillingham.  This  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
in  execution  of  the  general  directions  given  by  the  Duke  to  his  executors 
in  his  will,  that  they  should  apply  the  moneys  which  came  to  them  as 
profitably  as  they  could  for  the  condition  of  his  soul. 

The  King  (Henry  V.)  grants  these  for  the  annual  solemn  observance 
in  the  cathedral  in  perpetuity  of  the  anniversaries  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  of  "  our  dearest  lord  and  grandfather  John,  late  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  as  well  as  of  our  own,  when  we  from  this  light  shall  have 
migrated."  The  deed  specifies  that  this  property  had  been  made  over 
to  the  King  for  this  distinct  object  by  "Thomas,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Ralph,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  John  Legburn,  Clerk."  These  were 
three  survivors  of  the  original  body  of  trustees.  Kalph  Earl  of  West- 
moreland is  John  of  Gaunt's  son-in-law  (husband  of  Joan  Beaufort) 

John  Legburn,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln — and  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
who  takes  precedence  of  both,  is  no  other  than  Thomas  Langley  (last 
of  all  iii  the  earlier  lists),  who  had  become  Cardinal  and  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England.1 

1  The  charge  of  repairing  the  vest-  yearly  payment  of  six  and  eightpence  to 
ments  and  ornaments  of  the  church  is  the  meet  the  benefaction  of  Rich,  de  Wh it- 
subject  of  a  deed  (also  among  the  chap-  well,  Prior  of  Kmpingham,  which  the  Dean 
ter  muniments  at  '  incoln).  In  1363  the  and  Chapter  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
treasurer,  John  de  Welburne,  protested  pose.  A  portion  of  Welborne's  seal  re- 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  successors  mains  to  this  document,  but  that  of  the 
against  the  claim  made  upon  hi.s  office  by  '  Official '  precentor  Qoldsbrough  (the  see 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  "  the  refection  was  now  vacant),  is  destroyed.  Wel- 
and  reparation  of  vestments  and  orna-  borne  himself  was  a  muniHcent  benefactor 
rnents  as  well  as  for  the  providing  of  to  the  church,  a  costly  feretory,  a  white 
phials,  vases,  and  other  things  necessary  "  chasuble  and  cope,  adorned  with  pearls, 
for  the  service  of  the  church.  A  statute  and  a  chasuble  and  two  copes  of  blue 
or  i:  registrum "  was  alleged  against  him,  velvet,  being  attributed  to  him  in 
and  he.  for  the  sake  of  peace,  as  he  says,  Lytherland's  inventory, 
charged  himself  and  his  successors  with  a 

VOL.   XXXII.  u    U 
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A. 

"  Ceste  eridenture  faite  deritre  le  treshault  et  puissant  prince  Johan, 
Due  de  Lancastre  dune  part  et  les  Dean  et  Chapitre  de  leglise  Cathedrale 
de  Nicole  dautre  part  tesmoigne  que  come  pur  certein  devocion  qe  le 
dit  Due  ad  a  la  dicte  eglise  il  en  son  testament  ad  devisez  a  icelle  les 
joialx  vestment  et  draps  desoubz  escrites  a  demorer  et  estre  gardez  en 
mesme  leglise  a  lonur  et  service  de  Dieu  et  de  nostre  dame  sa  tresdouce 
miere  sans  en  estre  donnez  venduz  napprestez  ne  par  autre  manere 
eslongnez  napportez  nen  autre  eops  convertez  par  nulle  voie,  cestassavoir, 
une  chalice  dor  fait  a  Bourdeux  qe  ad  un  crucifix  gravez  desus  le  pie,  et 
en  la  patene  un  vernicle  grave,  et  une  table  dor  de  la  chapelle  du  dit 
Due,  la  quelle  table  il  appelle  Domesday  qestoit  achatez  a  Amienx,  et 
les  plus  grandz  chandeleurs  dor  de  sa  dicte  chapelle,  et  un  novel  vest- 
ment de  drap  dor  le  champ'  rouge  overez  de  faucons  dor  contenant  deux 
fronters  et  deux  touailles,  pur  lautier,  une  chesible,  deux  tunicles,  trois 
aubes,  trois  amittes,  deux  estoles,  trois  fanons,  trois  copes,  un  drap'  pur 
le  lecteror',  et  deux  courtyns  pur  lautier,  raiez,  et  un  piece  de  drap'  pur 
un  autier  enbraudez  dor,  qestoit  achatez  a  Amienx,  et  est  fait  de  nostre 
seigneur  Dieu  et  de  sa  tresdouce  miere  Marie  et  des  dousze  apostres, 
come  le  dit  Due  ad  fait  nadgaires  demonstrer  as  Chanceller  et  Tresorer 
de  lavandicte  eglise  a  ce  qe  par  certeine  endenture  dentre  eux  faicte,  il 
poet  apparoir'plus  au  plain  qa  depresent.  Le  dit  Due  ad  envoiez  les 
susdiz  joialx  vestmentz  et  draps  vers  lavandicte  eglise,  pur  estre  mys 
et  monstrez  sur  le  principal  autier  dicelle  en  ce  present  feste  de  la 
Piphayne  al  honur  de  Dieu  et  de  nostre  Dame,  et  de  mesme  la  feste, 
Issint  toutes  voies  qe  lendemain  dicelle  feste  les  ditz  joialx  vestment  et 
draps  du  dit  Due  soient  rapportez  devers  lui  par  ses  gens  propres  que  les 
out  apportez  a  la  dicte  eglise,  pur  demorer  et  remaindre  les  susdiz  joialx 
vestment  et  draps  devers  le  dit  Due  a  sa  voulentee  et  plesir.  En 
tesmoignance  de  quelle  chose  les  parties  avandictes  a  les  parties  de 
cestes  endentures  entrechangeablement  ont  mys  leurs  scelx.  Don'  le 
jour  de  lavandit  feste  de  la  Piphayne  Ian  du  regne  nost.re  tresredoute 
seigneur  le  Roi  Richard  Second  puis  le  conquest  vinqt  et  second." 

[Endorsed]    JOHANNES  DE  GAUNT. 

B. 

"  Cest  endenture  fait  par  entre  Rauf  Conte  de  Westmorland,  Thomas 
Conte  de  Wircestr',  Wautier  Blount,  chivaler,  William  Par,  chivaler, 
Robert  Whitby,  cl ere,  William  Ketyng,  Robert  Hartfeld,  Johan  Legburn', 
clerc,  et  Thomas  Longley,  clerc,  executours  du  testament  de  mon  tres 
honnoure  seigneur  Johan  filz  du  Roy,  nadgairce  Due  de  Lancastre,  qi" 
de  son  dit  testament  et  de  ses  biens  la  ministration  ount  recevz  dune 
part,  et  les  Dean  et  Chapitre  de  lesglise  Cathedrale  nostre  Dame  de 
Nicole  dautre  part,  testmoigne  que  comme  bien  qe  les  dictes  Executours 
naient  uncore  paiez  les  coustages  faitz  entour  le  corps  et  sur  lencerement 
de  mon  dit  seigneur  le  Due  ne  paiez  trestoutz  les  dettes  qe  par  le  dit  Due 
estrent  duz  ne  restorez  toutz  les  injuries,  par  luy  et  ses  ministres  faictes, 
ne  de  tout  paiez  les  regards  a  ses  servitours,  ne  accompliez  lordinance  du 
dit  Due  des  obitz  et  chaunties  par  luy  devisez  en  son  testament,  come 
par  la  forme  et  tenure  dicel  testament  faire  devoient  les  dictes  Exeeu- 
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tours  devaut  qils  ferrient  deliver  a  aucim  les  choses  a  luy  devisez  par 
mon  seigneur  le  Due  susdit  a  ces  qen  son  dit  testament  il  est  contenuz 
pluys  an  plain.     Nientmains  les  dictes  Dean  et  Chapitre  demandont  de 
present  davoir  lyver  des  choses  a  eaulx  devisez,  le  tenure  du  dit  testa- 
ment  non  obstant.     Sur  quoy  les  dictes  Executours,  vueillantz  faire 
plaisir  as  dictes  Dean  et  Chapitre  et  aussy  pour  esohiver  le  peril    et 
damage  qe  purroit  avenir  as  dictes  choses  et  les  coustages  qe  serrieut 
mys  sur  la  garde  dicelles,  ount   delyverez  as  celles  mesmes  Dean  et 
Chapitre,  tin  chalice  dor  fait  a  Bourdeux  qad  crucifix  gravee  desue  le 
pie,  et  en  la  patene  une  vernicle  gravee,  poisant  de  poys  de  troy,  iij  fl) 
et  j  quarteron  dune  unc,  et  deux  graundes  chandelers  dor,  poisantz  de 
poys  de  troy  xxxvii  ft>  x  unc,  en  tout  xl  ft)  x  unc  1  quarterou  dune  unc, 
la  ft>  ad  xiiij  h  en  esterlingez,  DLXXJ  li  xix  s  ij  d.     Et  un  vestement 
de  drap  dor  le  champs  rouge,  overez  de  faucons  dor,  contenant  deux 
fronters  et  ij  touallies  pur  lautier,  j  chesible,  ij  tunicles,  iij  aubes,  iij 
amittes,   ij   estolcs,   iij  fanous,  iij  copes,  et  un  drap  pur  la  lectoir,  et 
deux  curtins  pur  lautier  raiez  dor,  le  quel  vestiment  ovec  ses  appur- 
tenantz  susditz  est  preicez  a  x  li.     Et  un  piece  de  drap  de  drap2  pur  un 
autier    embroudez    dor,  faiz  de  nostre  seigneur  Dieu  de  sa  tresdouce 
niiere  Marie  et  de  dusze  Apostres,  preicee  a  liijri  vjs  viijd.     Et  toutes 
les  susdictes  choses  omit  les  ditz  Executours  deliverez  as  dictes  Dean  et 
Chapitre  sur  tielle  condicion  qe  a  quele  he  are  dedeins  sept  aus  prochains 
venantz  apres  la  dat  dycestes  qe  par  les  dictes  Executours  ou  par  aucuu 
de  eaulx  les  ditz  Dean  et  Chapitre   a  ce  serront    requ)^s,  Us  dedeins 
deux  rnoys  apres  tielle  request  faite  ferront  relyvere  as  ditz  Executours 
ou  a  ceulx  de  eulx  qe  lors  serront  en  vie  toutes  les  susdictes  choses'  ou 
le  susdit  price  dicelx,  al  eleccion  des  ditz  Executours,  pur  ent  acomplier 
les  voulente  et  devys  de  mon  seigneur  le  Duo  susdit.     A   la  quele 
relyvere  de  toutes  les  susditz  choses  ou  paiement  faire  de  les  susdictes 
sommes  as  susdictes  Executours  par  les  forme  et  manere  qe  dessus,  les 
susdictes  Dean  et  Chapitre  eulx  obligent  et  lour  successours  as  susdita 
Executours  par  icestes.     Et  nest  pas  lentencion  des  ditz  Executours  pur 
unques  demander  les  susditz  choses  ne  les  susdictes  sommes  pur  icelles 
si  sannz  ce,  Us  purront  acomplier  les  volentees  devys  et  ordinances  de 
lavant  dit  Due  des  autres  biens  et  chatieulx  qe  furent  les  siens  en  sa  vie. 
En  tesmoignance  de  quele  chose  les  parties  avant  dictes  a  les  parties  de 
cestes  endentures  entrechangeablement  ount  mys  leur  sealx.     Don  a' 
Loundres  le  vije  iour  du  Maij  Ian  du  regne  de  nostre  tresdoute  seigneur 
le  Roy  Henry  quart  puis  le  conquest  primer. 


C. 

"  Ceste  endentoure  fait  par  eutre  Rauf  Conte  de  Westmorland, 
Thomas  Conte  de  Wircestre,  Wautier  Blount,  chivaler,  William  Par, 
chivaler,  Thomas  Lougley,  clerc,  Robert  Whitteby,  clerk,  William 
Ketyng,  Robert  Haitfield,  et  Johan  Legburn,  clerc,  Executours  du  tes- 
tament de  mon  treshonure  seigneur  Johan  filz  du  Roy,  nadgairs  Due  de 
Lancastre,  qi  de  son  testament  et  de  ses  biens  la  ministracion  ount 
resceuz  dune  part,  et  les  Dean  et  Chapitre  de  lesglise  cathedrale  nostre 
Dame  de  Nicole  dautre  part,  testmoigue  qe  combien  qe  les  dictes  Execu- 
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tours  naient  uncore  paiez  les  coustages  faitz  eiitour  le  corps  et  sur 
lencerement  de  mon  dit  seigneur  le  Due,  ne  paiez  trestoutz  les  dettes 
qe  par  le  dit  Due  estient  duz,  ne  restorez  toutz  les  injuries  par  luy  et 
ses  ministres  faictes,  ne  de  tout  paiez  les  regardes  a  ses  servitours,  ne 
acompliez  lordinance  de  dit  Due  des  obitz  et  chauntres  par  luy  devisez 
en  son  testament,  come  par  la  forme  et  tenure  dicel  testament  faire 
devoient  les  dictes  Executours  devant  qils  ferrient  delyverer  a  aucun  les 
choses  a  luy  devisez  par  mon  seigneur  le  Due  susdit  a  ces  qen  son  testa- 
ment il  est  contenuz  pluis  au  plain.  Nientmains  les  ditz  Dean  et 
Chapitre  demandont  de  present  davoir  lyvere  dune  table  dor  del 
chapelle  de  mon  seigneur  le  Due  susdit,  laquelle  table  il  appella  Domes- 
day achatee  a  Amienx,  a  eaulx  devisee,  le  tenure  du  dit  testament  non 
obstant ;  Sur  quoy  les  dictes  Executoiirs  vueillantz  faire  plaiser  as  ditz 
Dean  et  Chapitre  et  auxi  pour  eschiver  les  perte  et  damage  qeulx  pur- 
roient  avenir  a  dicte  table  et  les  coustages  qe  serrent  mys  sur  le  garde 
dicelle  ount  delivercz  a  celles  mesmes  Dean  et  Chapitre  la  dicte  table  dor 
ovesqe  les  trage  et  pee  dargent  dicelle  poisantz  par  tout  de  poys  de 
troy  xxj  Ib  ij  unc,  dount  les  mesmes  trage  et  pee  dargent  poisent  par 
estimacion  de  poys  de  troy  vij  Ib  v.  unc,  chestune  ft)  en  esterlinges 
xxx  s,  la  somme  xj  li  ij  s  vjd,  et  lor  et  perre  de  mesme  table  poisent 
de  poys  de  troy  xiij  li  ix  unc,  la  Ib  en  esterlinges  ad  xiiij  li  la  somme 

XX. 

Ciiij  xij  li  x  s,  et  en  mesme  la  table  pierls  et  perre,  cestassavoir  j 
graund  saphire  dedeius  un  cercle  sur  le  pee  dun  mageste  ;  price  xl  li,  et 
en  mesme  le  cercle  xij  trochez,  chescun  troche  de  quatre  perlys  ove  j 
diamande  en  my  lieu,  price  de  chescun  troche  c.  s'.,  la  somme  Ix  li  et 
dessus  le  dit  cercle  j  ymage  dun  Pope,  eiant  un  petit  rubie  et  un 
saphire  en  son  piz,  price  dambideux  xx  s'.,  et  sur  les  siz  pilers  entour  la 
gable  de  me^me  la  table  siz  grossez  perlys,  price  de  chescun  c.  s'.,  la 
somme  xxx  li,  et  en  la  summet  de  mesme  gable  j  troche  de  iiij  grosses 
perlys  entour  une  graunt  baloys,  price  de  chescun  perle  c.  s'.,  la  somme 
xx  li,  et  en  mesme  le  summet  une  graunt  baloys,  price  xij  li,  et  en  doos 
de  mesme  gable  deux  perlys,  price  xxvj  s.  viij  d,  et  sur  les  coustes  de 
mesme  gable  xxxij  perlys,  price  Ix  s'.,  et  en  mesme  doos  uue  baloys,  price 
Ix  s,  et  iij  petitz  sapphires,  price  de  chescun  xxvi  s  viij  d,  la  somme 
iiij  li  et  sur  la  trage  de  dicte  table  ....  arbres  florisez  du  perlys, 
chescune  arbre  contenant  cent  perlys,  price  de  chescun  perle  jxij.  d.  la 

XX. 

somme  x  li,  dount  la  somme  totaille  CCCiiij  vij  li  xix  s  ij  d.  Et  la 
dicte  table  ount  les  dictes  Executours  deliverez  as  ditz  Dean  et 
Chapitre  sur  tielle  condicion  qe  a  quelle  heure  dedeins  cynk  ans  prochein 
venantz  apres  la  date  dicestes  qe  par  les  dictes  Executours  ou  par 
aucun  de  eaulx  les  ditz  Dean  et  Chapitre  a  ces  serront  requys  Us 
dedeins  deux  moys  apres  tielle  request  faicte  ferront  relivere  as  dictes 
Executours  on  a  ceaulx  de  eaulx  qe  lors  serront  en  vie  la  dicte  table  ou 

XX. 

la  susdite  somme  de  CCCiiij.  vij  li  xix  s.  ij  d.  pour  icelle,  al  election  du 
dictes  Executours  pour  eut  acomplier  les  voulente  et  devys  de  mon 
seigneur  le  Due  susdit.  A  la  quelle  relivere  de  mesme  la  table  ou 

XX. 

paiement  faire  de  la  dicte  somme  de  CCCiiij  vij  li  xix  s.  ij  d.  as  susdictea 
Executours  par  les  forme  et  manere  qe  dessus,  les  susditz  Dean  et 
Chapitre  eaulx  obligiont  et  lour  successours  as  susdictes  Executours  par 
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icestes.     Et    nest  pas  lentencion    des  dictes  Executours   pour   unqes 

'      ,  XX.  1.  S. 

demander  la  table  susdite  ne  la  susdicte  somme  de  CCCiiij.  vij.  xix. 
ijd,  pour  icelle  si  sannz  ce  Us  purront  acomplier  les  voluntees  devys  et 
ordinances  de  lavant  dit  Due  des  autres  biens  et  chateulx  qe  furent  les 
siens  en  sa  vie.  En  testmoignance  de  quelle  chose  les  parties  avaunditz 
a  les  parties  de  cestes  endentures  entrechangeablement  ount  mys  lour 
sealx.  Don  a  Nicole  le  vynt  et  septisme  jour  Doctobr  Ian  du  regne 
nostre  seigneur  le  Roy  Henry  Quart  apres  le  conquest  Dengleterre  quart. 


at  Meetings  of  tlje 
Institute* 

April  2,  1875. 
SIR  SIBBALD  D.  SCOTT,  BART.,  VICE-PRESIDENT,  in  the  Chair. 

ON  presiding,  the  Chairman  observed  that  he  had  to  mention  with 
much  regret  that,  since  the  last  meeting,  the  Institute  had  lost  a  dis- 
tinguished member  by  the  decease  of  Sir  Edward  Smirke.  Sir  Edward 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  from  its  earliest  days,  he  had  con- 
tributed a  memoir  to  the  volume  recording  the  proceedings  of  the 
Institute  at  the  Winchester  Meeting  in  1845,  and  on  many  subsequent 
occasions  he  had  taken  an  active  part  at  the  Annual  Meetings,  and  had 
furnished  many  contributions  to  the  pages  of  the  "Journal."  His 
special  branches  of  knowledge  were  forensic  and  documentary  lore, 
and  as  Vice-  Warden  of  the  Stannary  Courts  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  formerly  Recorder  of  Southampton,  many  singular  cus- 
toms were  brought  to  his  notice.  He  was  always  ready  to  give  informa- 
tion upon  any  subject  within  his  knowledge,  and  his  death  was  greatly 
to  be  regretted. 

Mr.  M.  H.  BLOXAM  read  a  memoir  u  On  certain  Sepulchral  Cross- 
legged  Effigies  of  Civilians,"  which  was  illustrated  by  sketches  and 
drawings.  It  will  be  given  in  a  future  portion  of  the  "  Journal." 

Several  observations  were  made  upon  this  memoir,  Mr.  TALBOT  BURY 
remarking  that  Crusaders  were  always  in  chain  mail,  and  that  no 
example  of  a  cross-legged  effigy  in  plate  armour  was  known.  He  also 
referred  to  a  curious  example  existing  in  Wales,  showing  the  alteration 
of  a  female  effigy  to  that  of  a  male.  Mr.  TREGELLAS  observed  that  the 
fact  of  so  large  a  number  and  variety  of  effigies  having  been  discovered 
with  crossed  legs,  including  soldiers,  priests,  laymen,  and  even  lay-  women, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  sculptors  merely  sought  to  represent  a  not 
uncommon  posture  of  repose,  both  in  sitting  and  sleeping.  As  regards 
the  remark  made  by  Mr.  T.  Bury,  he  pointed  out  the  extreme  awkward- 
ness which  would  arise  in  endeavouring  to  cross  legs  encased  in  plate 
armour. 

In  the  absence  of  the  author  Mr.  RANKING  read  a  memoir  "  On  the 
Lorica  Trilix  of  Virgil,"  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A.  This  interesting  com- 
munication is  printed  at  p.  48. 


Snttqmtttf  antJ  EffiJoifetf  of  & 

By  Mr.  BLOXAM.  —  Drawings  and  tracings  of  cross-legged  effigies  iu 
the  churches  of  Birkin,  Yorkshire  ;  Youlgrave,  Derbyshire  ;  Thurlaston, 
Leicester  ;  and  Much  Marcle,  Hereford  ;  —  also  two  sheets  of  original 
sketches  of  architectural  details  inscribed  by  Michael  Augclo. 
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By  the  Rev.  C.  R.  MANNING. — Rubbing  of  a  brass  recently  discovered 
in  Althorpe  Church,  Lincolnshire,  in  the  course  of  the  restoration  of  the 
chancel,  where  it  had  been  entirely  concealed  by  repeated  coats  of 
colour  wash.  It  represents  the  half-length  figure  of  a  priest,  vested  in 
a  wide-flowing  chasuble,  with  the  amice  richly  diapered  with  a  four- 
leaved  ornament.  The  hands  are  rai&ed  in  pra37er,  and  the  crown  of 
the  head  shows  a  very  large  tonsure  surrounded  by  thick  wavy  hair. 
The  inscription  is  "  Hie  jacet  Will's  de  Lound  quondam  clericus 
Cancellarie  d'ni  Regis,  cuj'  a'ie  p'picietr  deus  "  According  to  Stoneho use's 
History  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  William  de  Lound  was  presented  to  the 
Rectory  of  Althorpe  by  the  Prior  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  in  1355.  He  was  probably  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  brass  much  resembles  others  at  Binfield,  Berks ;  Stifford,  Essex  ; 
and  Lewknor,  Oxfordshire.  That  at  Lewknor  is  engraved  in  Boutell's 
series,  and  also  in  his  "  Christian  Monuments,"  p.  153. 

By  Mr.  B.  M.  RANKING. — A  fine  specimen  of  the  early  Paris  press,  a 
book  of  "  Hours,"  Roman  use,  on  vellum,  printed  by  Philippe  Pigochet, 
in  1488.  It  is  an  example  of  an  edition  not  noticed  by  Brunet.  Mr. 
R.  H.  SODEN-SMITH  made  some  observations  upon  this  beautiful  volume, 
some  of  the  illuminations  in  which  were  thought  to  be  from  copper  plates 
— a  practice  introduced  by  Du  Pre*— and  the  type  a  copy  of  handwriting  ; 
the  colophon  was  also  an  unusual  feature. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  G.  JARVIS. — A  knife,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Holland.  The  handle  is  carved  with  emblems  of  the  Crucifixion  in  open 
work,  and  with  the  letters  P.  V.  D.,  the  carving  enclosing  a  small  ball  of 
wood.  (Entered  in  error  on  p.  251.) 

By  Mr.  PAGE. — Four  gold  nobles  and  quarter-nobles  of  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Third  and  Edward  the  Fourth  ; — two  gold  Roman  coins,  one 
being  of  the  Emperor  Honorius  (Entered  in  error  on  p.  251) ; — an  armlet 
and  fibula  of  bronze,  found  near  Blythborough,  Suffolk ;  the  armlet 
perfect,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  with  longitudinal  lines  in  the 
centre  portion,  crossed  near  the  ends,  which  are  simply  rounded  off ;  the 
fibula,  bow-shaped,  having  a  bulbous  body,  with  four  facets,  the  facets 
scored  with  diagonal  lines ;  portion  of  acus  remaining  ; — a  German 
flint  and  steel  box,  17th  century  ; — an  Etruscan  vase  of  elegant  form, 
about  10  inches  high,  with  a  splayed  opening  4|  inches  wide,  having  a 
full  lip  all  round,  and  much  elevated  at  the  mouth.  It  is  of  bronze,  much 
encrusted  with  roseo  antico.  It  was  found,  with  other  objects,  on  the 
estate  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  in  a  tomb  of  one  of  the  Etruscan  kings,  on 
the  site  of  Vitulonia. 

May  7,   1875. 
The  REV.  J.  FULLER  RUSSELL,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  G.  WALLER  read  "Some  notes  on  the  Masonry  lately  discovered 
in  Newgate  Street,  asserted  to  be  Roman.'-'  The  foundations  of  buildings 
discovered  at  the  western  end  of  Newgate  Street,  and  which  have  been 
asserted  to  be  of  Roman  work,  are  on  the  site  of  the  city  gate,  called  the 
New  Gate,  obviously  as  being  of  a  more  recent  origin  than  other  gates  of 
the  city.  This  gate  is  never  mentioned  anterior  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and  the  first  record  of  it  is  in  the  Pipe  Rolls,  1188,  as  a  prison, 
and  doubtless  then  of  recent  origin.  The  remains  laid  bare  are  on  the 
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north  side,  and  consist  of  a  large  square  block  divided  into  compart- 
ments, having  a  passage  across  the  middle,  faced  with  ashlar  work,  and 
at  the  eastern  corner  a  well  was  discovered,  with  steps  leading  down  to 
it.  About  the  centre  of  the  north  side  abuts  the  city  wall.  That  this 
should  be  called  Roman  work  is  most  singular,  since  throughout  not  a 
particle  contains  any  of  the  usual  signs  of  Roman  construction.  The  pecu- 
liar pink-coloured  mortar  so  constantly  found  in  London,  and  which  Fitz 
Stephen,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  noticed,  and  ascribed  to  the 
admixture  of  the  blood  of  animals,  nowhere  appears.  On  the  contrary  the 
mortar  is  extremely  white,  and  it  lacks  that  hard  enduring  character  by 
which  Roman  mortar  is  always  known.  The  fragments  of  arch,  with  a 
hollow  chamfer,  are  distinctly  medieval,  and  do  not  belong  to  Roman 
architecture.  The  tiles,  of  which  a  few  are  seen  at  the  base  of  the  wall, 
are  not  Roman,  but  differ  in  having  a  larger  diameter,  as  also  in  the  ap« 
pearance  of  the  fracture.  The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Price,  Secretary 
of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society,  is  without  doubt 
correct,  viz.,  that  these  foundations  form  part  of  the  New-Gate  enlarged 
by  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  temp.  Henry  V.,  for  the  purposes  of  a  prison 
as  before.  Doubtless  after  the  fire  which  in  1666  destroyed  this  gate, 
it  was  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations,  the  plans  of  which  are  clearly 
laid  out  in  Ogilby's  large  map  of  the  city,  made  in  the  17th  century. 
The  well  was  of  course  for  the  water-supply  of  the  prison,  and  was 
most  likely  supplied  by  one  of  the  numerous  springs  which  abounded  in 
the  locality. 

Several  observations  were  made  in  reference  to  this  communication. 
Among  others,  PROFESSOR  DONALDSON  spoke  upon  the  exact  line  of  the 
Roman  wall  at  the  spot  in  question,  upon  which  he  differed  from  Mr. 
Waller  ;  and  he  also  critically  examined  the  specimens  of  masonry 
exhibited,  some  of  which  he  thought  might  be  Roman. 

Mr.  CARTER  then  read  a  carefully-prepared  memoir,  entitled  "  Ripon, 
and  its  Wakernan,"  and  in  its  illustration  exhibited  the  ancient  escutcheoned 
belt  and  horn  of  the  Wakeman  of  Ripon,  kindly  committed  to  his  charge 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  that  town.  This  object 
had  attracted  much  attention  at  the  late  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute 
in  Yorkshire,  and  the  reading  of  the  memoir,  kindly  prepared  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  Ripon,  was  received  with  much  interest. 
It  will  be  given  in  a  future  portion  of  the  "  Journal."  Several  remarks, 
chiefly  in  admiration  of  the  remarkable  belt  and  horn  of  Ripon,  were 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  memoir,  after  which  the  CHAIRMAN  warmly 
expressed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Carter  for  the  care  and 
attention  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  and  to  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Ripon  for  their  courtesy  in  exhibiting  so  interesting  a 
relic. 

$!ittqmttetf  airtr  23tar!i4  nf  &rt  etfjftittfr. 

By  the  MAYOR  and  CORPORATION  of  RIPON. — The  escutcheoned  Belt 
and  Horn  of  the  Wakeman  of  Ripon.  The  belt  is  a  broad  band  of  dark 
blue  velvet,  bordered  with  a  short,  thick  fringe ;  dependent  from  it  by  two 
smaller  bands  of  velvet,  is  the  ancient  horn  of  the  Wakeman,  now  covered 
with  velvet,  and  ornamented  with  silver  plates  and  bands.  On  the  belt 
are  numerous  bosses  and  escutcheons  of  silver,  bearing  the  arms  or 
devices  of  the  citizens  who  have  filled  the  office  of  Wakeman,  of  which 
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Portions  of  shoes  of  the  Roman  period,  found  in  the  Poultry,  London. 
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the  earliest  dated  is  a  horse-shoe  inscribed,  "Thomas  Fissher,  1515"  ; 
but  others  are  doubtless  earlier.  Illustrations  of  the  principal  of  these 
will  be  given  with  Mr.  Carter's  memoir. 

By  Mr.  J.  P.  SEDDON. — Portions  of  shoes  of  the  Roman  period,  sup- 
posed to  be  for  male  and  female,  recently  found  in  excavating  for  foun- 
dations on  the  site  of  St.  Mildred's  church,  Poultry.  These  portions  of 
ancient  shoes,  which  appear  to  be  of  the  date  of  the  Roman  occupation 
of  London,  were  found  about  28  feet  below  the  level  of  the  present 
pavement  of  the  Poultry,  during  excavations  for  foundations  of  the 
offices  of  the  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Company.  The  ground  had  been 
the  site  of  St.  Mildred's  Church.  The  finders  were  the  Messrs.  Colls 
and  Sons,  of  Camberwell,  the  contractors  for  the  work,  by  whom  these 
relics  were  given  to  Mr.  Seddon  directly  after  they  had  been  found. 
They  were  then  in  a  very  moist  state,  and  more  perfect  than  now.  At 
that  time  the  smaller  of  the  two  soles  was  studded  in  rather  a  pretty 
fashion  with  small  nails  with  neatly  rounded  heads,  which  were  arranged 
in  triplets,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  drawing.  Unfortunately,  as 
the  leather  dried,  the  nails  dropped  out.  This  sole  had  belonged  ap- 
parently to  a  child's  or  lady's  shoe,  from  its  small  size,  delicate  shape, 
and  the  ornamental  nailing  just  described.  But  one  thickness  of  leather  in 
this  case  was  found.  The  other  sole  was  larger,  yet  small  for  a  man's, 
and  somewhat  fancifully  shaped,  and  studded  with  coarser  nails,  in  a 
ruder  and  yet  somewhat  ornamental  and  scroll-like  pattern.  This  sole 
consists  of  two  complete  thicknesses  of  leather,  with  smaller  pieces  be- 
tween connected  by  the  nails.  From  between  the  thicknesses  a  portion 
of  the  heel  of  the  shoes  issues.  The  very  pointed  shape  of  the  toe-end 
in  each  case  shows  that  fashion  even  then  over-ruled  comfort  and 
common  sense.  Together  with  these  soles,  a  small  but  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  side  of  a  shoe,  probably  the  larger  of  these  two,  was  found. 
It  indicates  the  shape  of  the  upper  leather,  and  manner  of  fastening  the 
shoe  with  a  shoe-string,  and  that  the  character  of  the  shoe  was  like  that 
of  the  modern  "  high-low,"  distinct  from  both  the  sandal  and  the  boot. 
In  fact,  except  in  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  nails,  these  shoes 
would  seem  to  differ  little  from  those  of  modern  times  either  as  to 
workmanship  or  material.  They  are  distinctly  cut  as  now  to  fit  the 
right  and  left  foot  respectively.  A  member  of  the  Institute  remarked 
that  he  possessed  a  Roman  shoe  which  had  been  found  in  the  Thames, 
having  two  rows  of  nails  like  one  of  those  now  exhibited.  Mr.  LUKIS'S 
recent  memoir  upon  "  Castle-Dykes,"  was  referred  to  as  giving  instances 
of  similar  discoveries  on  that  spot.  (See  p.  147.) 

By  Mr.  C.  WOOF,  F.S.A.— An  original  Charter  of  Uhtred,  Regulus  of 
the  Huicci,  A.D.  770,  granting  to  ^Ethelmund,  son  of  Tngeld,  land  at  Stoke. 
At  the  Worcester  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  in  1862,  Mr.  Burtt  prepared 
and  read  a  memoir  "  On  Documentary  Evidences  relating  to  Worcester 
in  Repositories  of  Records  in  that  City,"  (l)  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
Charter  in  question,  which  had  then  been  recently  discovered,  as  a  "  copy," 
but  he  admitted  that  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  sufficiently  to 
examine  the  subject.  From  that  time  to  a  very  recent  period  the 
Charter  had  been  again  lost  sight  of,  and  the  opportunity  being  now 
given  of  its  being  carefully  examined,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  an 
original  instrument  of  much  interest,  hitherto  unpublished,  and  well 
worthy  a  place  in  the  "  Original  Document "  portion  of  the  "  Journal." 

1  See  vol.  xix.  p.  389. 
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By  Mr.  0.  W.  KING,  M.A. — A  rubbing  of  a  Roman  mural  tablet, 
lately  discovered  at  Caerleon,  and  here  figured.  In  the  course  of  last 
year  a  discovery  of  unusual  interest  in  its  own  class  was  made  at 
Caerleon  Moor,  as  it  relates  to  the  erection  of  some  governmental 
building  there,  and  is  the  first  of  its  kind  that  has  hitherto  come  to 
light  amongst  the  numerous  inscriptions  yielded  by  that  ancient  city. 
It  is  a  facing  stone  about  18  inches  long  by  6  wide,  bearing,  within  the 
customary  tablet-border  in  neatly-cut  letters  (which,  though  in  part 
defaced,  can  yet  be  supplied  without  much  risk  of  error),  the  following 
record  : — 

P    x 

COH.    II.    LIVIN1ANA  £,     J 


Mural  tablet,  found  at  Caerleon. 

Remembering  the  tablets  found  so  frequently  on  the  line  of  the  Picts 
Wall,  specifying  the  length  of  walling  erected  by  the  different  parties  of 
the  army  engaged  in  its  construction,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
reading  the  one  before  us  as  '*  Cohortis  Secundse  Centuria  Liviniana  per 
passus  duodetriginta  fecit."  This  may  be  compared,  for  example,  with 
the  grand  mural  monument,  lately  found  near  Linlithgow,  which,  after 
the  name  and  titles  of  Antoninus  Pius,  reads  LEG.  n.  AVG.  PER  M.P.  lin 
D  c  L  ii  FECIT  "per  mille  passus  4652  fecit."  Upon  what  building  this 
"  Livinian  Company  "  had  been  working  at  Caerleon,  whether  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  city,  or  the  barracks  of  the  legion  which  garrisoned  it,  there 
is  no  means  of  ascertaining.  But  some  clue  to  its  date  is  furnished  by  its 
lettering,  the  tall,  attenuated  characters  closely  resembling  those  used  in 
that  most  valuable  inscription  commemorating  the  rebuilding  of  the 
barracks  of  the  Seventh  Company  to  the  same  garrison  by  order  of 
Valerian  and  Gallienus,  and  which  is  also  the  latest  of  those  found  at 
Caerleon,  the  date  of  which  is  positively  fixed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  Antonines  and  the  family  of  Severus  are  en- 
graved in  square  and  well-spread  characters,  strongly  contrasting  with 
those  used  by  the  stone-cutter  of  Valerian's  times. 

By  Mr.  C.  DRURY  E.  FORTNUM,  F.S.A. — An  Ashanti  finger-ring  of 
gold,  the  bezel  formed  of  the  head  of  a  prisoner  gagged  for  the  torture. 
It  was  remarked  that  the  gags  were  probably  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  prisoner  cursing  the  bystanders,  who  dreaded  the  curse  of  a 
dying  man. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  HENDERSON,  F.S.A. — A  pair  of  richly  decorated  Alba- 
nian pistols,  mounted  in  silver-gilt  filagree. 

By  the  Rev.  HUGH  PIGOT. — Nine  pewter  dishes  and  one  of  earthen- 
ware, most  probably  of  the  Roman  period.  They  had  been  recently 
found  in  the  parish  of  Stretham,  near  Ely,  much  of  the  fen  land  there 
having  been  once  covered  with  the  waters  of  Stretham  Mere.  The  dis- 
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covery  was  made  a  little  to  the  east  of  what  is  considered  to  be  the 
course  of  the  Roman  road  from  Cambridge  to  Brancaster.  The  pewter 
dishes  were  found  laid  one  upon  another,  that  of  earthenware — a  piece 
of  coarse  pottery — by  itself,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  others. 
Others,  very  similar,  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  With 
the  exception  of  one  which  is  square,  those  sent  by  Mr.  Pigot  are  round, 
varying  somewhat  in  diameter,  and"  very  shallow.  They  are  devoid 
of  ornament,  except  a  series  of  rings,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration. 


DIAMETER      15  INCHES 

Pewter  dish,  found  near  Stretham,  Cambridge. 


By  the  EARL  BROWNLOW. — The  "Silver  Oar"  of  Boston.  This  had 
been  most  kindly  sent  by  the  noble  Earl,  its  owner,  for  Mr.  Vernon's 
inspection,  and  is  the  handsomest  of  this  remarkable  series  of  Insignia, 
upon  which  several  communications  have  already  been  made  to  the 
Institute  (2).  It  was  originally  purchased  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  Boston  in  1725.  In  1832  it  was  sold  by  the  "  Reformed "  Town 
Council  to  Francis  Thurkill,  Esq.,  by  whose  widow  it  was  presented  to 
Earl  Brownlow  in  1840.  Mr.  Vernon,  to  whose  kind  attention  the 
Institute  is  indebted  for  a  notice  of  this  very  interesting  object,  fur- 
nishes the  following  particulars  of  its  decoration,  &c.  : — The  length  of 
the  Boston  Oar  is  3  feet  4  inches;  the  width  of  blade,  3i  inches. 
Upon  the  blade  in  relievo  are  the  arms  of  France  and  England  quarterly, 
beneath  the  crown,  with  the  letters  E.  R.,  one  on  each  side.  There  are 
no  supporters.  Under  the  royal  arms  are  the  Hall  marks,  and  beneath 
them  the  double  rose.  Under  this  is  a  three-masted  ship  under  sail. 
On  the  mainsail  is  an  escutcheon  with  three  Crowns  in  pale.  Beneath 

2  See  vol.  xxx.  p.  91,  for  an  account  of  "Notes"  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Vernon 

the  Silver  Oar  of  Bermuda  by  Mr.  Albert  and  others ;  also   vol.  xxxi.    p.    82,  for 

Way,   from   notes    by  General    Lefroy,  "Supplemental  Notes  upon  the  Silver 

R.A. ;    and  pp.  94  and  188  for  further  Oar"  by  Mr.  E.  Knocker. 
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this  is  the  Admiralty  anchor.  About  four  inches  from  the  other  end 
of  the  oar,  the  staff  is  squared  for  about  eight  inches ;  upon  all  four 
sides  is  some  ornamental  raised  work.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  blade, 
also  in  relievo,  are  the  arms  of  Boston,  namely, — Sable,  three  ducal 
coronets  in  pale  or,  supported  by  two  mermaids,  proper,  ducally  crowned 
or.  These  arms  were  confirmed  1  Dec.,  1586  (Robert  Cook  Clarencieux). 
Under  the  Boston  arms  is  the  date  1725,  and  four  Hall  marks,  one  being 
the  capital  letter  U,  which  agrees  with  the  date  1725.  Blinder  these 
are  the  arms  of  Earl  Brownlow,  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

"This  Oar, 
A  Badge  of  Authority, 

used  by  the  Ancient 
Corporation  of  Boston, 

was  Sold  by  the 
Modern  Town  Council 

In  1832, 

and  purchased  by 

Francis  Thurkill,  Esq., 

an  Alderman  of  the  Town, 

by  whose  Widow 

it  was  presented  to  the 

EARL  BROWNLOW 

in  1840." 

By  Mr.  F.   BRABY. — A  handle  of  a  vase  of  the  Roman  period,  of 
bronze,  found  at  Slinfold,  Sussex. 
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of  Archaeological  -Publications. 

LAPIDARIUM  SEPTENTRIONALE  :  OR  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MONU* 
MENTS  OF  ROMAN  RULE  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND,  Published 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Folio.  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  1875. 

To  this  important  work  we  have  already  referred  ; l  and  now  we 
attempt  to  convey  to  those  who  have  not  yet  had  access  to  it  some 
notion  of  its  character  and  historical  value.  But  as  much  of  the  worth 
of  a  scheme  so  extensive  depends  upon  the  illustrations  and  their  fidelity 
in  execution,  we  are  necessarily  precluded  from  availing  ourselves  of 
their  help,  in  justice  to  the  author  ;  for  the  introduction  of  a  few  would 
convey  no  adequate  idea  of  nearly  a  thousand.  In  these  illustrations 
Dr.  Bruce  has  shown  liberality  and  love  of  science  unsurpassed.  It 
would  have  been  a  precious  gift  to  the  student  of  antiquities  and  history 
to  have  presented  his  own  and  his  colleagues'  readings  of  these  numerous 
inscriptions  :  they  could  have  been  relied  on  ;  and  when  the  time  and 
labour  expended  in  collecting  them  is  considered,  the  unwearied  investi- 
gator was  not  called  upon  to  furnish  also  facsimiles  of  the  lettered 
stones  themselves.  Yet  this  he  has  done  in  the  unselfish  spirit  of  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  science  ;  not  content  with  adducing  evidence  by 
affidavit,  he  brings  forward  the  witnesses  themselves.  For  doubtful 
inscriptions  facsimiles  are  indispensable.  Often  a  few  letters  will  change 
the  meaning  of  entire  lines  ;  indeed  a  single  letter,  or  a  ligature  uniting 
two  or  more  letters,  may  alter  opinions  formed  upon  omissions  or  mis- 
conceptions in  the  reader.  Many  inscriptions  discovered  and  published 
in  past  years  receive  new  light  in  being  submitted  to  the  precision  and 
accuracy  required  of  the  teacher  in  the  present  day.  Moreover,  they 
demand  the  means  of  extensive  comparison  ;  an  acquaintance  with  con- 
tinental epigraphy ;  and  this  knowledge  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  patient 
and  persevering  labour ;  yet  no  qualification  can  supersede  personal 
experience,  the  practical  use  and  application  of  the  eye  itself. 

As  the  "Lapidarium"  is  mainly  confined  to  inscriptions  and  other 
stone  monuments  bearing  upon  facts  connected  with  the  Roman  military 
occupation  of  the  north  of  Britain,  from  the  reign  of  Trajan  to  that  of 
the  Constantines,  or  a  little  later,  the  Diplomas  in  bronze  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian  are  introduced  executed  in  facsimile.  These  documents  are  of  the 
first  importance,  and  in  several  instances  have  contributed  to  the  reading 
of  lapidary  inscriptions.  They  record  the  rights  of  citizenship  conferred 
upon  bodies  of  auxiliary  troops  quartered  in  Britain  in  the  reigns  of 
these  Emperors ;  and  most  of  them  have  been  met  with  in  the  records 
of  the  castra  of  the  north  of  Britain.  It  would  appear  that  their 


xxi.,  p.  420. 
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quarters  were  usually  permanent.  The  Asturians  were  certainly  sta- 
tioned at  Cilurnum  early  in  the  third  century,  and  probably  before  ;  and 
we  find  them  recorded  as  being  there  when  the  "  Notitia  "  was  compiled. 
The  Dacians  were  located  at  Amboglanna,  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Hadrian.  We  find  them  recorded  by  inscriptions  found  there,  at 
intervals  down  to  the  reigns  of  Postumus  and  Tetricus ;  and  there  also 
the  "  Notitia  "  places  them. 

The  legions  in  Britain  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  domination 
were  the  second,  the  sixth,  and  the  twentieth.  The  ninth  and  the  four- 
teenth were  also  in  the  island  in  earlier  times,  and  inscriptions  are  found 
in  which  they  are  mentioned.  The  ninth  was  at  York,  but  there  are  no 
evidences  to  indicate  that  the  fourteenth  was  stationed  at  Colchester,  as 
has  been  conjectured.  It  was  a  colony  for  retired  veterans  ;  but  as 
what  are  now  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex  were  in  a  state  of  quietude  and 
harmonious  alliance  with  the  Romans,  military  occupation  was  there  not 
needed  ;  and  inscriptions  prove  exactly  where  danger  was  apprehended, 
and  where,  therefore,  the  legions  were  permanently  stationed.  Called 
away  on  all  emergencies,  they  may  be  traced  in  the  records  of  their 
works — building  that  wonderful  stone  barrier  which  shut  out  the  fierce 
Caledonians  from  Romanised  Britain  ;  creating  or  repairing  stone  castra, 
with  their  arsenals,  barracks,  and  temples ;  now  in  warfare,  now  for- 
warding the  arts  of  peace.  It  was  not  by  the  sword  alone  that  the 
Romans  conquered.  The  legions  carried  in  their  ranks  engineers, 
carpenters,  sculptors,  painters,  masons,  potters,  and  artificers  of  all 
kinds,  expert  and  accomplished.  It  would  seem  that  almost  every 
soldier  was  trained  to  one  or  more  trades.  How  else  can  we  account  for 
the  perfection  of  their  works  in  the  furthest  parts  of  the  most  remote 
provinces  ?  How  else  explain  the  uniformity  observable  ?  There  was 
as  fine  masonry  in  Britain  and  Gaul — the  castra  were  as  strong  there  as 
in  Italy,  and  upon  the  same  plan  ;  the  villas  as  elaborate  and  luxurious ; 
the  general  scheme  and  the  details  seem  to  have  sprung  from  one  and 
the  same  architect.  We  shall  look  in  vain  for  such  training  in  mediaeval 
armies.  And  where  shall  we  find  evidence,  in  after  times,  of  the  same 
high  scientific  knowledge  which  led  the  Roman  soldiers  always  to  select 
the  most  durable  stone  ?  For  building  they  did  not  accept  materials 
solely  because  they  were  at  hand  ;  if  they  were  not  impervious  to  time 
and  the  weather  they  were  rejected.  It  is  to  this  discernment  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  the  lapidary  inscriptions.  Where  the  hand  of  man 
has  not  intentionally  mutilated  them,  they  are  often  almost  as  fresh  as 
when  the  hand  of  the  incisor  left  them. 

The  military  diplomas  of  the  time  of  Trajan  give,  as  serving  in 
Britain,  eleven  cohorts  and  four  alee ;  that  of  Hadrian,  twenty-one 
cohorts  and  six  alee.  Besides  these  and  the  three  legions  were  vexilla- 
tions,  each  a  thousand  strong,  of  three  other  legions,  brought  over  by 
Hadrian.  This  an  inscription  found  in  Italy  reveals  to  us  ;  and  Dr. 
Bruce  gives  confirmatory  evidence  in  the  north  of  Britain.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  these  legions  are  recorded  on  the  coins  of  the 
usurper  in  Britain,  Carausius.  Hadrian  himself  conducted  the  Britannic 
expedition,  and  superintended  the  building  of  the  mighty  wall  so  long 
incorrectly  assigned  to  Severus  ;  and  a  remarkable  inscribed  altar,  found 
at  Castlesteads,  with  the  emphatic  words  DISCIPVLINAE  AVGVSTI  is  fully 
comprehended  by  the  historian's  record  of  the  strict  discipline  he  main- 
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tained  in  the  Roman  army.  Platorius  Nepos  and  Msenius  Agrippa,  in 
high  command  under  him,  are  among  the  records  of  the  Wall  district. 
The  latter  was  prsefect  of  the  British  fleet  stationed  at  Maryport. 
Hadrian  appears  to  have  sailed  direct  to  the  Tyne,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  very  recent  discovery  at  Newcastle  of  an  altar  to  Neptune 
dedicated  by  the  sixth  legion. 

Passing  over  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  in  which  the  boundary  of 
the  empire  was  extended  further  north  to  what  is  now  called  the  Anto- 
nine  Wall,  we  are  struck  with  the  large  number  of  inscriptions  of  the 
time  of  Severus  and  his  family.  This  was  to  be  expected,  as  there  is 
comparatively  copious  historical  evidence  of  the  expedition  of  this  Em- 
peror to  the  north  of  Britain.  They  occur  not  so  much  along  the  line 
of  the  Wall  itself,  as  in  the  castra,  and  on  the  lines  of  road  towards  the 
north,  showing  great  activity  in  building,  in  restorations,  and  votive 
altars.  He  appears  to  have  thoroughly  repaired  the  whole  of  the 
fortresses  damaged  either  by  time  or  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians  ; 
and  he  erected  public  edifices  of  various  kinds.  Under  Caracalla  and 
Severus  Alexander  there  are  also  records  of  the  erection  of  works  essen- 
tial to  the  garrisons.  They  give  a  very  interesting  insight  into  the  vast 
scale  upon  which  the]  military  establishment  in  the  north  of  Britain  was 
consolidated,  and  the  provident  and  effectual  means  by  which  it  was 
maintained.  In  many  instances  the  names  of  Geta  and  of  Elagabalus 
have  been  intentionally  erased  from  inscriptions.  Under  Severus  Alex- 
ander and  the  third  Gordian  the  lapidary  memorials  continue  of  much 
interest  :  as,  for  instance,  at  Netherby,  among  other  buildings  was 
erected  a  training-house,  or  basilica,  for  the  exercise  of  horses  ;  at 
^Esica  a  granary  was  rebuilt ;  at  Lanchester  were  built  basilicas,  baths, 
an  arsenal,  and  officers'  quarters.  After  this  period  the  inscriptions  become 
scarce.  Postumus  and  Tetricus  gave  their  names  to  the  cohort  of 
Dacians  at  Amboglanna  ;  but  nowhere  has  there  been  found,  excepting 
coins,  any  memorial  of  the  ten  years'  loss  of  Britain  to  the  Roman 
empire,  and  to  the  reigns  of  Carausius  and  Allectus.  It  is  probable 
they  were  destroyed,  after  the  recovery  of  the  province,  with  unsparing 
severity.  Towards  the  decline  of  the  empire  inscriptions  become  rare  ; 
and  of  the  last  Emperors  they  are  wanting  altogether.  One  reason  for 
this  may  probably  be  assigned  with  weight,  in  the  fact  that,  being  the 
latest,  they  would  be  the  more  conspicuous  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  barbarian  invaders,  and  the  exterminating  zeal  of  the  early  Christians, 
who  were  not  sufficiently  magnanimous  or  confident  in  themselves  to 
save  the  pagan  monuments  as  trophies  of  spiritual  victories. 

The  auxiliary  forces,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  distributed, 
are  revealed  by  inscriptions  to  an  extent  far  greater  than  would  be 
supposed  by  all  who  have  not  given  consideration  to  this  valuable 
class  of  our  ancient  national  monuments.  At  the  same  time,  they  show 
how  admirable  must  have  been  the  system  of  military  policy  and 
government  which  could  rapidly  transpose  conquered  enemies  into 
faithful  friends,  transported  into  a  far  distant  land  with  savage  neigh- 
bours and  a  climate  cold  and  inhospitable.  The  Batavi,  the  Tungri,  the 
Nervii,  and  others  from  Germany  would  probably  not  change  for  the 
worse,  but  the  troops  from  the  south  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  from  Thrace 
and  other  sunny  lands,  must  have  severely  suffered  by  the  rigour  of 
the  winters  in  the  north  of  Britain.  Yet  their  ranks  when  thinned  by 
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war  or  disease  must  have  been  quickly  recruited,  and  the  long  time  they 
occupied  their  various  stations  proves  the  perfect  success  which  resulted 
from  their  incorporation  into  the  Roman  army.  The  location  of  these 
auxiliaries,  as  given  in  the  "  Notitia,"  is  usually  corroborated  by  inscrip- 
tions which  not  unfrequently  assist  in  determining  the  names  of  the 
stations,  as  was  very  recently  the  case  with  Maryport  or  Ellenborough, 
where  not  less  than  seventeen  altars  were  discovered.  Of  these,  sixteen 
mention  the  first  cohort  of  Spaniards,  which,  when  the  "  Notitia  "  was 
compiled,  was  quartered  at  Axelodunum;  and  this  place,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Horsley  and  others,  is  without  much  doubt  represented 
by  the  modern  Maryport.  The  inscriptions  found  here  give  the  names  of 
not  fewer  than  thirteen  commanders  of  the  station.  In  the  Baetasii,  of 
two  of  the  inscriptions,  we  must  recognise  the  Vetasii  of  the  "  Notitia," 
stationed  at  a  late  period  on  the  Littus  Saxonicum,  at  Reculver. 

A  large  number  of  the  inscribed  stones  given  in  the  "  Lapidarium," 
are  of  the  class  called  centurial.  They  have  their  interest,  yet  are  not 
of  the  historical  importance  of  the  great  mass.  To  these  we  may  direct 
attention,  because  they  have  been  lately  used  as  the  basis  of  a  very 
untenable  theory,  and  because  they  are  of  themselves  worth  notice. 
They  have  been  found  along  the  entire  length  of  the  Great  Wall,  and 
indicate  the  amount  of  work  executed  by  the  companies  designated  by 
the  names  of  their  centurions.  As  they  are  often  found  in  duplicate, 
Dr.  Bruce  concludes  that  one  was  placed  at  the  beginning,  the  other  at 
the  end  of  each  company's  work.  The  number  of  the  cohort  to  which 
the  century  belongs  is  frequently  given,  and  occasionally  that  of  the 
legion.1  Akin  to  these,  as  indicating  a  measurement  of  ground,  are  the 
rarer  stones  denoting  the  pedatura  of  particular  forces,  as  PEDATVRA 
VINDOMORVCL,  and  FED.  CLA.  BRIT.  The  first  of  these  two  may  probably 
denote  the  allotment  labourers  drawn  from  the  district  of  the  Vindomora 
of  the  first  iter  of  Antoninus  ;  the  second  shows  that  of  the  British 
Classiarii,  or  marines,  doing  service  on  land. 

The  sepulchral  inscriptions  are  chiefly  interesting  when  they  throw 
light,  as  they  often  do,  on  personal  history.  The  birth,  parentage,  and 
profession  of  the  deceased  are  in  many  instances  set  down,  and  they 
disclose  family  relationships,  and  the  duty  of  heirs  in  erecting  tomb- 
stones, indicative  of  settled  communities.  Inscriptions  of  this  class  are 
seldom  discovered  in,  or  in  close  proximity  to,  the  castra,  and  as  there  id 
seldom  a  clue  to  the  cemeteries,  they  are  comparatively  rare,  and,  no 
doubt,  vast  numbers  yet  remain  to  reward  the  zeal  of  intelligent 
explorers,  or  probably  to  be  utilised  for  building  purposes  by  ignorant 
owners  of  the  ground  in  which  they  were  protected.  Vast  has  been  the 
destruction  of  these  precious  monuments  by  a  long  line  of  generations 
incapable  of  understanding  them.  The  term  "dark"  is  well  applied  to 
ages  in  which  the  monuments  and  history  of  the  past  were  disregarded 
or  despised. 

A  flood  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the  mythology  of  Roman  Britain  by 
another  class  of  inscriptions  happily  very  numerous.  They  include  the 
Dii  Majores,  Jupiter  taking  the  largest  share ;  Fortune ;  and  Victory, 
whose  image  at  Camulodunum,  Tacitus  tells  us,  fell  down  before  the 
coming  disaster  to  the  Romans,  and  who  was  so  continually  represented 
in  sculpture  and  on  coins.  Not  only  do  the  deities  of  Rome  stand  alone ; 
1  See  an  instance  of  one  of  these  inscriptions  at  Caerleou,  figured  on  p.  330. 
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but  often  they  are  addressed  in  unison  with  provincial  gods,  whom,  no 
doubt,  they  resembled.  Thus,  Mars  is  sometimes  associated  with  Bela- 
tucader,  sometimes  with  Cocidius ;  Apollo  with  Maponus.  We  have 
the  unknown  god  Anociticus  or  Antenociticus,  a  word  we  may  venture 
to  suppose  signifies  Apollo  as  preserver  of  health  and  defender  from  evil. 
There  is  Mythras,  whose  temple  was  found  near  Borcovicus ;  Mogon  ; 
the  goddess  Hammia  ;  Vitiris  ;  and  others  unknown  to  the  classical 
scholar.  The  Genii  are  conspicuous.  Olympus  was  far  away ;  calamity 
might  be  at  hand  at  any  moment ;  so  assistant  deities  attendant  on 
place  and  person  were  also  invoked.  There  was  the  Genius  AJse  ;  the 
Genius  Collsgii ;  the  Genius  Cohortis  ;  the  Genius  Loci ;  the  Genius 
Prsesidii  j  the  Genius  Prsetorii ;  and  others,  especial  guardians,  near, 
and  ever  watchful.  The  Nymphs,  the  Sulevse  or  Sylphs,  the  Parcse, 
and,  once,  the  Lamise,  are  addressed.  But  among  these  intermediate 
divinities  the  Dece  Matres  are  conspicuous.  They  are  represented  in  sculp- 
ture as  three  sedeut  females,  with  baskets  of  fruits  in  their  laps.  They 
were  the  guardians  of  the  fields  and  woods ;  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  domestic  hearth  and  board.  They  are  occasionally  addressed 
as  Matres  Tramarince,  and  as  Matres  Omnium  Gentium,  though  their 
worship  appears  to  have  been  far  more  prevalent  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
In  Germany  they  take  the  names  of  places.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
to  ascertain  the  actual  range  of  the  worship  of  the  Dece  Matres.  They 
seem  identical  with  the  Matronce  in  Germany  and  Italy  ;  but  altars  to 
the  latter  have  not  yet,  it  is  believed,  been  found  in  England,  while  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  female  trinity  was  popular  in  Italy  as  Dece  Matres. 

The  production  of  a  work  such  as  the  "  Lapidarium  Septentrionale," 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  archaeology.  Whatever  assistance  Dr. 
Bruce  may  have  received,  and  he  acknowledges  it,  as  he  can  well  afford 
to  do,  with  graceful  frankness,  the  honour  is  due  to  him  alone  ;  on  other 
grounds,  the  generous  and  enlightened  friends  who  have  helped  him, 
will  possess  now  and  hereafter  the  grateful  esteem  of  the  antiquary  and 
the  historian.  To  the  honoured  dead  is  accorded  a  tribute  in  sentiments 
which  must  be  found  in  all  true  and  just  minds.  "  No  one,  whatever 
his  country,  can  forget  the  men  who  have  endeavoured,  with  any  mea- 
sure of  success,  to  record  and  elucidate  its  annals.  Camden,  the  author 
of  the  '  Britannia,'  '  may  be  honestly  styled,'  as  Bishop  Nicholson  re- 
marked, '  the  common  Sun,  whereat  our  modern  writers  have  all  lighted 
their  torches.'  Alexander  Gordon  laboured  well ;  he  was  the  first  who 
struck  out,  in  the  l  Itinerarium  Septentrionale,'  the  scheme  for  identi- 
fying the  stations  of  the  Wall  Horsley  was  the  minister  of  a  Noncon- 
formist congregation  in  a  small  provincial  town  ;  and  he  lived  at  a  time 
when  locomotion  was  difficult ;  how  he  was  able  to  grasp  the  topography 
of  the  whole  of  Britain,  and  to  produce  the  '  Britannia  Romana,'  must 
ever  be  one  of  the  marvels  of  literature.  His  imaginative  powers  were 
great,  but  his  sound  judgment  held  them  in  perfect  control.  Like  other 
men  he  sometimes  came  to  an  erroneous  conclusion ;  but  his  great  work 
is  still,  and  always  will  be,  resorted  to  as  a  mine  of  learning  and  correct 
information.  To  Wallis,  Stukeley,  Hutchinson,  Brand,  the  Messrs. 
Lysons  and  others,  our  grateful  thanks  are  due  for  the  many  interesting 
facts  recorded  in  their  pages.  Of  modern  writers  upon  the  '  Wall '  and 
its  inscriptions,  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  M.A.,  the  historian  of  North- 
umberland, occupies  the  foremost  place.  He  culled  from  his  prede- 
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cessors  that  which  was  most  valuable  in  their  writings  ;  from  his  own 
stores  he  added  greatly  to  our  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  the  north  of  England,  and  by  being  the  first  systematically 
to  claim  for  Hadrian  the  honour  of  having  built  the  Wall,  he  received  a 
measure  of  renown  which  will  not  soon  die.  Hodgson's  last  volume, 
which  contains  his  account  of  the  Wall,  was  published  in  1840.  Since 
that  day  extensive  explorations  have  been  conducted  in  many  parts  of 
the  mural  region ;  new  facts  have  been  learned,  and  great  additions 
made  to  our  collections  of  altars,  tablets,  and  mythological  carvings. 
The  science  of  epigraphy  has,  too,  in  the  same  period,  chiefly  through 
the  efforts  of  continental  scholars,  made  great  advances.  On  these 
accounts  it  seemed  desirable  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  his 
friends,  that  a  new  work  should  be  attempted,  embodying  all  our  recent 
information,  and  that  it  should  be  carefully  illustrated.  This  appeared 
the  more  needful,  as  Hodgson  depends  upon  common  type  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  inscriptions,  and,  though  Horsley  gives  engravings  of  the 
objects  he  describes,  these,  for  the  most  part,  through  the  uuskilfulness 
of  his  draughtsmen,  do  great  injustice  to  the  originals." 

To  the  liberality  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  is  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  splendid  style  in  which  the  "  Lapidarium  "  has  been 
illustrated.  He  also,  as  the  members  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
well  know,  accomplished  much,  through  Mr.  MacLauchlan's  surveys,  for 
the  archaeology  of  the  north  of  England ;  and  he  offered  to  institute,  at 
his  own  cost,  excavations  along  the  line  of  the  Roman  Wall,  by  means  of 
a  committee  of  practical  men  to  be  chosen  by  the  President  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  The  non-acceptance  of  this  munifi- 
cent offer  did  not  cool  the  ardour  of  the  Duke's  zeal  for  science.  He 
himself  instituted  researches  at  Bremenium,  and  in  every  way  encouraged 
with  free  heart  and  hand  the  explorers  of  the  antiquities  of  his  county. 
In  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Way,  His  Grace  had  a  good  adviser ;  and  Dr. 
Bruce  pays  grateful  tribute  to  his  zeal  and  influence.  Of  the  present 
Duke,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  inherits  the  taste,  the  spirit,  and 
the  liberality  of  his  predecessor. 

Dr.  Bruce  numbers  many  friends,  and  he  deserves  them.  Pre-eminent 
among  them  is  Mr.  John  Clayton,  of  Chesters,  in  whom,  also,  many  a 
visitor  to  the  "Wall"  has  found  a  generous  host,  as  well  as  an  accom- 
plished antiquary.  He  has  been  Dr.  Bruce's  constant  colleague  in  much 
of  his  mural  explorations  ;  and  the  castra  of  Cilurnum  (in  the  park  at 
Chesters),  Borcovicus,  and  Procolitia,  have,  through  his  zeal  and  liberality, 
contributed  much  and  important  information  to  the  former  work  of  Dr. 
Bruce  ("  The  Roman  Wall,")  and  to  the  "  Lapidarium."  These  historical 
sites  are,  fortunately,  his  own  property  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lands  are  his 
freehold  ;  but  the  valuable  monuments  they  cover  he  searches  for  with 
unflagging  energy,  and  with  true  love  for  science  communicates  freely  to 
the  world. 

Dr.  Bruce  has  scrupulously  rendered  justice  to  his  colleagues,  friends, 
and  correspondents ;  it  remains  for  the  public  to  appreciate  his  labours 
and  give  him  the  full  credit  he  has  earned.  The  "  Lapidarium,"  im- 
portant as  it  is,  is  only  an  extension  of  "  The  Roman  Wall,"  the  consum- 
mation of  a  life  of  active  and  earnest  inquiry,  made  up  out  of  time  stolen 
from  incessant  and  anxious  professional  avocations,  the  result  of  a  kind 
of  duplex  existence  rarely  achieved,  and  only  by  the  most  highly  gifted 
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organisations.  Had  he  not  possessed  the  essential  qualities  for  his  work, 
no  amount  of  help  and  patronage  would  have  availed  him  :  such  a  man 
patronises  the  patrons. 

We  have  referred  above  to  the  great  fortified  posts  upon  the  line  of 
the  Roman  Wall,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Clayton,  who  is  still  engaged 
in  researches  at  Procolitia,  and  some  of  his  most  recent  discoveries  are 
introduced  into  an  appendix  to  the  "  Lapidarium."  One  may  be  here 
given  in  illustration  of  remarks  we  have  made  on  the  importance  of 
a  single  letter,  or  even  a  ligature  in  inscriptions ;  and  how,  sometimes, 
doubt  rests  upon  the  best  readings  : — 

GENIO 

HVIVSLO 
Cl 'TEX  AND 
ET    SVAVIS  ? 
VEX'COHO 
II  NERVIOB 
VM. 

Professors  Hiibner  and  Miillenhoff  read  it  as  Genio  hujus  loci  Texandri 
et  Sunud  Vexillarii  cohortis  secundce  Nerviorum,  signifying  that  the  altar 
was  erected  to  the  Genius  of  Procolitia  by  the  Texandri  and  Sunuci 
serving  under  a  Vexillum  of  the  second  cohort  of  the  Nervii.  But  if 
we  rely  on  the  photograph  from  which  the  engraving  is  taken,  the  word 
in  the  fourth  line  reads  Suavis  and  not  Sunuci,  and  Mr.  Clayton  ascribes 
the  dedication  to  Texander  and  Suavis,  two  standard-bearers  of  the 
cohort,  an  interpretation  certainly  more  in  conformity  with  formulae. 

Mr.  Clayton  has  also,  in  the  present  year,  discovered  at  Cilurnum  a 
fragment  of  a  sculptured  stone.  A  helmeted  male  head  is  all  that 
remains  of  a  figure  by  the  side  of  which  in  a  shield  or  label  is — 

VIRTVS 

AVGG. 

and  above,  in  a  longer  label  and  in  larger  letters — 

SALVIS  '  AVGG 

FELIX  '  ALA  '  II  '  ASTVR. 

The  meaning  is  clearly,  as  Dr.  Bruce  observes,  "  So  long  as  the  Em- 
perors are  safe,  the  Second  Ala  of  the  Asturians  will  be  happy,"  The 
Augmti  of  the  two  inscriptions  were  probably  Elagabalus  and  Severus 
Alexander. 


archaeological 

WE  supposed  that  the  decease  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Holt,  in  1871,  had  ter- 
minated the  controversy  originated  by  him  in  1868,  respecting  the 
attribution  of  the  Fairford  windows  to  Albert  Diirer.  It  appears,  now- 
ever  that  his  sword,  or  what  remains  of  it,  has  been  picked  up  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Powell,  a  gentleman  resident  at  Fairford  ;  a  long  letter  from 
whom,  on  the  above  subject,  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Aug.  18th.  We 
are  really  obliged  to  Mr.  Powell  for  essaying  to  revive  a  discussion  which 
cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  afford  some  interest  to  art  critics  and  archaeo- 
logists. In  a  letter  to  the  Times,  of  the  20th  Aug.,  our  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  Burtt,  remarked  upon  Mr.  Powell's  apparent  ignorance  of  the  prei 
"state  of  the  argument,"  and  of  the  answers  to  Mr.  Holt  by  Messrs. 
Fuller  Russell,  F.S.A.,  and  J.  G.  Waller,  which  were  read  at  our 
meetings,  and  subsequently  published  in  this  Journal.  Mr.  Powell 
seems  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  the  trenchant  article  on  the 
«  Fairford  windows,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  in  the  "  Ecclesiologist 
of  Dec,  1868,  and  with  the  remarks  of  that  gentleman,  and  of  that 
eminent  artist  in  glass,  Mr.  Westlake,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Standard,  in  the 
Autumn  of  that  year.  Mr.  Burtt  further  observed,  "  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  propose  to  deal  with  Mr.  Powell's  arguments  :  if  there  is  any- 
thing at  all  new  in  them,  which  I  doubt,  it  will  receive  due  attention 
from  those  qualified  to  deal  with  it." 

It  would,  we  opine,  be  idle  to  reply  here  in  detail  to  Mr.  Powells 
letter  to  the  Times,  and  we  are,  we  confess,  rather  surprised  at  its 
obtaining  admission  into  the  "  leading  Journal."  We  venture  to  remind 
Mr.  Powell,  however,  that  something  more  is  needed  in  behalf  of  his 
position  than  a  mention  of  the  means— comprising  "a  careful  study  of 
Mr.  Holt's  arguments  "—which  he  has  employed  to  "  ensure  the 
"solution"  of  the  "much-debated  point"  of  the  authorship  of  the 
windows  in  question.  "The  result  of  all"  his  efforts,  he  affirms,  is 
an  accumulation  of  a  mass  of  evidence  in  favour  of  Diirer,  the  weight 
of  which  is  overwhelming  and  irresistible." 

In  a  little  book,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert,  Mr.  Powell  pro- 
mises "  to  treat,  in  a  large  work,  upon  the  merits  of  the  controversy  in 
reference  to  the  artist  of  the  window-painting."  We  hope,  on  his 
account,  that  he  will  allege  therein  more  cogent  reasons  in  maintenance 
of  his  thesis  than  those  in  his  letter  to  the  Times.  One  of  them  is  the 
resemblance,  in  his  opinion,  of  the  engravings  of  the  "  Bibha  Paiiperum,^ 
"Speculum,"  the  "Nuremberg  Chronicle,"  and  the  "  Schalzbe  halter, 
with  Mr.  Joyce's  "  copies  of  the  windows."  Mr.  Westlake  remarks,  on 
the  other  hand,  "  For  my  own  part  I  see  in  these  books,  and  1  have 
studied  them  attentively,  the  operations  of  a  genius  distinct  from  that 
of  Diirer  ;  but  he  was  probably  engaged  on  the  engraving  of  them,  whi 
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may  have  helped  him  to  form  his  style  on  that  of  the  master  or  masters 
who  designed  them.  There  is  a  sort  of  necessary  similarity  between 
windows  and  cuts  of  the  same  period,  but  to  ask  one  to  allow  the  win- 
dows to  be  Diirer's  because  they  resemble  the  cuts,  and  the  cuts  to  be 
Diirer's  because  they  are  similar  to  the  glass,  is  working  in  a  circle ;  and 
I  should  think  it  more  probable  that  the  man  who  designed  the  windows 
(as  Mr. Holt  admits  may  have  been  the  case)  drew  on  the  cuts,  which  must 
have  been  well  known,  rather  than  suppose  a  person  could  come  fresh 
from  cutting  such  blocks  to  designing  these  windows — operations  totally 
dissimilar"  (Standard,  Oct.  7th,  1868). 

Another  of  the  reasons  upon  which  Mr.  Powell  lays  stress  is  "  the 
excellence  in  detail,  and  the  general  character  of  the  whole  composition 
of  the  pictures."  Unfortunately  for  his  theory,  this  allegation  is  singu- 
larly inacciirate.  Mr.  Jackson  writes  :  "Few,  if  any,  of  these  important 
and  beautiful  works  have "  Diirer's  "  power,  and  fewer  still  are  cor- 
rectly drawn — which  in  our  opinion  is  decisive.  In  the  large  figures 
there  is  not  one  good  hand  or  foot,  and  some  are  astonishingly  ill-drawn. 
Amongst  the  worst  are  S.  John,  in  the  act  of  blessing ;  S.  Thomas,  with 
a  book.  The  feet  of  S.  Thomas  could  not  well  have  been  done  worse  : 
there  are  five  toes  in  impossible  positions,  and  no  room  for  the  rest  of  the 
feet.  The  hands  of  S.  Philip  are  not  only  ill-drawn,  but  are  far  too 
small  and  out  of  place — they  belong,  in  fact,  to  nobody.  But  the  worst 
drawing  is  in  the  nude  figures.  Some  in  the  west  window  quite  justify 
the  criticism  which  was  pronounced  upon  it  years  ago,  that  it  represents 
all  that  is  horrible  and  ludicrous.  Among  the  damned  there  is  a  woman 
— and  we  all  know  how  Albert  Diirer  could  draw  the  female  form — who 
could  not  have  a  bone  in  her  skin  ;  her  legs  are  crossed  in  a  most  mar- 
vellous manner.  There  is  a  man  also  being  dragged  over  a  demon's 
back  who  has  neither  bones,  joints,  nor  muscles.  Mr.  Joyce  has  already 
pointed  out  the  ignorance  of  foreshortening  exhibited  in  one  of  the 
figures  entering  the  gate  of  Paradise,  where  one  of  the  feet  is  doubled 
up.  .  .  .  One  need  only  compare  the  Taking  down  from  the  Cross, 
in  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  with  the  beautiful  woodcut  in  the  small 
Passion  to  convince  oneself  that  the  man  who  did  the  one  could  not  have 
painted  the  other.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that,  even  Mr.  Holt  could 
think  that  limp  doll  that  King  Herod  is  stabbing  could  be  the  work  of  a 
good  artist.  Those  who  know  the  works  of  Albert  Diirer  know  how 
excellently  he  drew  animals  :  in  the  Fairford  glass  there  is  not  a  single 
animal  fairly  drawn.  The  ass,  in  the  east  window,  is  like  a  toy ;  its 
front  leg,  which  has  no  connection  with  the  body,  but  seems  stuck  on,  is 
lifted  in  the  most  absurd  way ;  Gideon's  fleece  is  like  the  jacket  of  a 
sky  terrier ;  Moses'  sheep  are  caricatiires,  having  noses  something  like 
foxes  ;  S.  Jerome's  lion  has  hind  legs  quite  as  much  like  eagle's  talons 
as  anything  else — very  like  the  impossible  eagle  of  S.  John  in  the 
Schoffer  '  Hortulus  Animse.'  Added  to  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
human  figure,  the  horses  have  no  joints,  you  can  just  tell  they  are 
meant  for  horses,  and  that  is  all.  Taking  all  these  things  into  con- 
sideration, we  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  the  correct  draughtsman, 
Albert  Diirer,  could  have  either  designed  or  executed  most  of  the  Fair- 
ford  window  :  we  do  not  think  it  probable  that  he  did  any  of  them  :  we 
do  not  see  any  similitude  to  his  work  or  school "  (The  Ecclesiologist, 
vol.  xxix.  pp.  368,  369). 
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We  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  this  extract,  because  we  believe 
that  little,  if  any  more  than  its  statement,  is  required  to  overthrow 
Mr.  Powell's  hypotheses.  Since  the  appearance  of  his  letter  in  the 
Times,  Mr.  Powell  has  favoured  us  with  a  copy  of  his  just  published 
"  Handbook  of  Fairford  Church  and  its  Stained  Windows."  It  is,  in 
some  respects,  interesting  as  a  fairly  creditable  compilation,  and  may  be 
useful  to  visitors  at  Fairford  ;  but  there  is  a  passage  in  it  which  places 
its  author's  scholarship  in  a  very  peculiar  light.  Thus,  e.  g.t  Mr.  Powell 
translates  "  Hie  jacent  Edmundus  Tame,  Miles,  et  Agnes  et  Elizabeth 
uxores  ejus,  qui  quidem  Edmundus  obiit,''  &c.,  as  follows  :  "Here  lie 
Edmund  Tame,  Knight,  and  Agnes  and  Elizabeth,  his  two  wives,  who 
at  least  Edmund  died  "  !  &c.  (p.  67).  At  p.  77,  he  attributes  "  to  the 
pen  of  Wm.  Stroude  "  some  "  quaint  verses  "  by  Richard  Corbet,  Bishop 
of  Norwich  from  1632  to  1635,  part  of  whicii  are  cited  as  his  by  Mr. 
Fuller  Russell,  at  p.  120  of  his  memoir  in  vol.  xxv.  of  this  Journal — 
another  proof,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Powell  has  not  read  that  essay,  al- 
though he  alludes,  at  p.  15,  to  "  the  Rev.  Mr.  Joyce,  the  late  Mr.  Holt, 
and  their  colleagues  of  the  Archaeological  Society."  Mr.  Powell  has  said 
but  little  in  his  "  Handbook,"  upon  the  "  question  "  of  "  the  artist  of 
the  windows,"  considering  that  it  "  cannot  be  fully  treated  "  there,  and 
promising,  as  we  have  stated,  to  discuss  it  in  a  more  important  work. 
We  shall  be  curious  to  see  how  he  will  fulfil  this  intention,  and — as 
the  discovery  and  elucidation  of  archaeological  truth  and  fact  are  the 
sole  objects  of  our  investigations — we  wish  him  all  legitimate  success. 
Mr.  Powell  concludes  his  "Handbook"  by  saying  that  "the  foreign 
character  of  canopies  and  pedestals  prevails  throughout  the  windows  " 
(p.  80).  We  are  disposed,  on  the  contrary,  to  think  with  our  friend  and 
colleague,  Mr.  Talbot  Bury,  F.S.A.,  "  that  if  Albert  Diirer  designed  the 
Fairford  Windows,  he  must  have  had  a  prophetic  eye  to  the  architecture 
that  would  at  a  future  time  flourish  in  certain  continental  countries. 
At  that  "time  the  architectural  decoration  exhibited  in  the  Fairford 
Windows  was  peculiar  to  England"  ("Arch.  Journal,"  vol.  xxvi.  p.  92). 
It  is  our  belief,  in  which  we  are  supported  by  the  high  authority  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  F.S.A.,  C.B.,  that  the  figures  and  a  portion  of  the 
backgrounds  of  the  Fairford  glass  are  of  Flemish  design  and  execution, 
and  that  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  position  (for  which  they  were  not 
designed)  in  the  lights  of  Fairford  church,  backgrounds  were  wanting, 
and  other  details,  as  canopies,  &c.,  were  supplied  by  English  hands.1 

The  Roman  villa  at  Bigiior,  near  Arundel,  about  which  inquiry  has 
been  made,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  destruction  of  that  of  Bram- 
dean,  near  Winchester,  is  reported  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith  to  be  in  good 
condition,  in  consequence  of  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  Tupper,  who,  from  regard  to  its  antiquarian  and  historical  interest, 
willingly  forfeits  the  agricultural  profit  of  the  large  piece  of  ground  it 
occupies.  In  any  measure  undertaken  by  the  Government  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  national  antiquities  this  villa  and  its  beautiful  tesse- 
lated  pavements  should  hold  prominent  consideration. 

1  Since  the  above  comments  were  in  of  his  letter  to  the  Times,  and  going 
type,  Mr.  Powell  has  written  letters  to  more  into  detail  as  regards  the  claims  of 
the  "Architect"  of  Sept.  llth,  1875,  Albert  Diirer.  Probably  these  com- 
and  to  the  "  Wilts  and  Gloucestershire  munications  may  be  dealt  with  here- 
Standard  "  of  the  same  date,  in  support  after. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Bailey,  whose  "  Notes  on  the  history  of  the  Hos- 
pital and  Chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Rochester,"  read  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  Nov.  7,  1873,  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
many  of  our  readers  (see  vol.  xxxi.  p.  74)  makes  a  last  earnest  appeal 
for  funds  to  preserve  the  ancient  features  of  that  structure.  He  says,  "  I 
cannot  think  that  those  who  remember  that  St.  Bartholomew's  Chapel  is 
as  old  as  Rochester  Castle,  and  older  than  a  great  portion  of  the 
Cathedral,  will  allow  its  most  ancient  and  interesting  portions  to  lack  a 
suitable  restoration."  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  writes  :  "  The  Chapel  is  a  pre- 
cious archaeological  and  historical  relic,  the  preservation  of  which  is 
of  the  utmost  importance." 

Mr.  Ernest  Willett  has  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
an  account  of  his  researches  and  discoveries  in  the  British  oppidum, 
called  Cissbury,  near  Worthing.  He  is  also  preparing  for  the  Numis- 
matic Society  a  communication  respecting  a  large  hoard  of  coins  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  found,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  London  ; 
and  on  a  number  of  gold  British  coins  picked  up  on  the  sea  coast  in 
Sussex  ;  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  of  especial  interest. 

The  recent  death  of  the  Abbe  Cochet  demands  universal  recognition, 
and  the  tribute  due  to  extraordinary  merit.  He  was  an  example  for 
international  archaeologists.  Not  content  to  be  a  silent  cipher  in  the 
lists  of  Societies,  he  actively  corresponded  with  his  friends  in  England ; 
and  his  own  works  show  the  interest  he  took  in  our  antiquities  and  the 
use  he  made  of  them  in  illustrating  those  of  France.  In  a  future 
portion  of  the  Journal  we  propose  giving  a  memoir  of  the  Abbe". 

The  Gibbs  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  is  often  referred  to,  but  seldom  explicitly  or  in  a  way  to 
assist  research.  In  justice  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  that 
admirable  institution,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  archaeology,  it  should 
be  made  known  that  the  Council  of  Education  have  published  an  illus- 
trated guide,  entitled  "A  Catalogue  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  An- 
tiquities discovered  at  Faversham,  in  Kent,  and  bequeathed  by  William 
Gibbs,  Esq.,  of  that  town,  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum."  The 
Catalogue  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  Hon. 
M.R.S.E.,  etc. 


Romsey.     2.  St.  Cross.     3  and  4.  Dorchester.    5.  Choragic  Monument  to  Lysierates,  Athens. 
6.  Double  Gate,  Temple  of  Jerusalem.    7.  Golden  Gate,  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
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8.  El  Barah,  Central  Syria.     9.  St.  Eyremont,  Creil.     10.  St.   Eusebe,  Auxerre. 
Champs,  Paris.     12.  North  West  Doorway,  Lincoln. 


11.  St.  Martin  aux 


13.  Sens.     14  and  15.  Canterbury  Choir  (William  of  Sens).     16  and  17,  St.  David's.    18.  Roche  Abbey. 
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THE  TRANSITION  FROM  THE  ROMANESQUE  TO  THE  POINTED 
STYLE  IN  ENGLAND.1 

BY  SIR  G.  GILBERT  SCOTT,  F.S.A. 

I  HAVE  undertaken — I  fear  rashly — to  read  a  paper  before 
this  great  archaeological  gathering  on  a  subject  which  the 
mighty  temple,  almost  under  whose  shadow  we  are  assembled, 
most  obviously  suggests  :  The  great  architectural  transition 
of  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 

When  about  to  sketch  out  the  history  of  a  transition,  it  is 
most  natural  to  premise  by  stating  (whether  briefly  or  more 
in  detail)  from  what  and  to  what  this  transition  was  the 
passage ;  and  in  doing  this  one  may  take  a  wider  or  a 
narrower  compass. 

In  the  present  instance,  to  take  perhaps  the  widest  view 
of  the  question,  it  might  be  designated  as  the  passage  which 
on  the  one  hand  led  from  that  rude  yet  deeply  religious  archi- 
tecture, based  in  some  degree  upon  the  pagan  relics  of  classic 
antiquity  though  yet  more  directly  upon  the  remains  of  the 
same  architecture  after  it  had  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Christ,  which  our  rude  Gothic  forefathers  strove  so  earnestly 
and  in  so  many  countries  at  once  to  mould  into  a  Christian 
style,  and  on  the  other  hand  led  to  that  overstraining  of 
mediaeval  art  of  which  the  poet  says  : — 

"  The  pillars,  with  clustered  shafts  so  trim, 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourished  around, 
Seemed  bundles  of  lances  which  garlands  had  bound." 

We  must,  however,  become  more  definite,  and  by  compress- 
ing our  range  we  must  define  the  transition  as  that  which 
led  in  this  country  from  the  nobly  impressive  yet  stern  and 
ponderous  architecture  of  the  naves  of  Ely  and  Peterborough, 
and  of  the  awfully  solemn  interior  of  Durham,  to  the  finished 

1  Read  at  the  Canterbury  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  July  21st,  1875. 
VOL.  xxxii.  (No.  128).  3  A 
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and  aspiring  forms  of  Westminster.  This  range,  however,  is 
yet  too  wide  to  be  definite ;  and  I  must,  while  reserving 
liberty  to  revert  to  it,  confine  my  definition  of  the  actual 
transition  to  the  passing  from  the  perfected  Norman,  replete 
with  all  its  characteristic  enrichments,  such  as  once  existed 
here  in  the  glorious  choir  of  Conrad,  to  the  fully  developed 
Early  Pointed  style,  of  which  we  may  name  as  its  earlier 
achievement  the  choir  of  St.  Hugh  at  Lincoln,  and  among 
its  more  perfect  productions  (speaking  still  of  interiors)  the 
choir  of  Rievaulx  Abbey  and  Northwold's  far-famed  eastern 
arm  at  Ely. 

It  would  be  useless,  as  it  would  be  hopeless,  in  a  paper 
such  as  this  to  attempt  to  treat  of  Romanesque  in  its  varied 
forms,  such  as  it  exhibited  in  different  districts  of  Italy  and  of 
France,  in  Germany,  and  in  England,  and  to  tell  how  each 
developed  itself  into  the  particular  form  from  which  in  its 
own  country  the  great  transition  became  imminent.  Such  a 
subject  would  be  in  a  high  degree  interesting,  but  it  would 
occupy  a  lengthened  treatise  rather  than  a  passing  lecture. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  each  country  of  western  Europe  the 
Romanesque  style  did  so  develop  itself,  and  that  it  did  in  the 
early  half  of  the  twelfth  century  ripen  for  a  great  change 
which  everywhere  loomed  before  it  as  an  inevitable  result. 
My  portion  of  the  subject  must  be  very  much  limited  to  what 
occurred  in  our  own  country,  and  only  touch  upon  the  co- 
temporary  changes  in  foreign  lands  so  far  as  they  influenced, 
or  offer  an  interesting  parallel  or  contrast  to,  those  in  England, 
which,  indeed,  we  shall  find  to  be  in  some  degree  the  very 
essence  of  the  history  before  us. 

In  truth,  our  country  differed  from  most  others  in  this  : 
that  her  native  variety  of  Romanesque — sluggishly,  it  must 
be  confessed,  creeping  on  during  four  or  five  centuries — had 
been  swept  away  almost  at  one  swoop  by  the  Normans,  and 
their  own  far  superior  Romanesque  forcibly  planted  in  its 
room.  So  that  the  English  developments  upon  which  our 
transition  had  to  be  founded  were  themselves  based  upon  a  style 
which  had  only  for  about  a  single  century  existed  on  our  soil. 

Of  the  architecture  thus  summarily  eradicated,  the  less  said 
perhaps  the  better.  It  had  lasted  as  long  as  from  the  days 
of  Chaucer  to  the  present  moment,  yet  had  failed  to  generate 
any  style  of  a  really  artistic  character  ;  and,  though  it  was 
thus  suddenly  supplanted  by  one  at  first  sight  little  less  rude 
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than  itself,  it  was  by  one  which  contained  within  itself  such 
vigorous  germs  as  to  produce  in  less  than  a  century  and  a 
half  by  its  mere  natural  growth,  a  style  perhaps  more  glorious 
than  the  world  had  ever  yet  witnessed.  We  will,  therefore, 
let  the  old  English  or  Saxon  style  (so  far  as  any  artistic 
value  attaches  to  it)  rest  in  peace,  and  follow  the  fortunes  of 
its  successor.  That  the  architecture  which  had  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  earlier  been  destroyed  out  of  mere  bar- 
barism by  the  forefathers  of  these  same  Normans  had  been 
but  a  few  shades  different  from  our  own  Saxon,  seems  pro- 
bable from  some  few  traces  of  it  still  to  be  found  in  Normandy, 
as,  for  example,  though  the  work  of  early  Normans,  the 
relics  of  the  early  Chapter-house  at  Jumieges.2  Nor  do  we 
know  how  the  more  healthy  manner  of  building  had  been  in- 
troduced among  the  newly  christianised  northmen  ;  though 
it  is  probable  that  it  came  to  them  from  more  southern  pro- 
vinces of  France.  However  this  may  be,  we  know  that  their 
adopted  style  was  one  founded  logically  on  reason  and  on 
true  principles  of  construction ;  for  not  only  was  this  the 
case  with  the  buildings  erected  in  England  by  its  Norman 
conquerors,  but  it  was  equally  so  with  those  of  the  same  and 
earlier  date  in  Normandy,  and  with  the  earliest  of  them 
which  I  have  myself  seen,  the  abbey  church  of  Bernay, 
erected  by  the  Duchess  Judith,  the  grandmother  alike  of  the 
Conqueror  and  of  his  Queen. 

So  evident,  indeed,  did  this  fact  become  in  our  own 
country,  even  before  the  Conquest,  that  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  in  rebuilding  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  rejected 
the  old  style  of  his  country  in  favour  of  the  newer  architec- 
ture of  Normandy,  so  that  his  building  was  spoken  of  by  a 
subsequent  Norman  chronicler  as  "  that  church  which  he,  the 
first  in  England,  had  erected  in  that  mode  of  composition 
which  now  nearly  all  emulate"  The  style  is  distinctly 
spoken  of  as  a  "  Novum  genus  compositions  !}  After  that  one 
Norman  church  erected  before  the  Conquest  in  this  new 
method  of  composition,  the  next  and  the  first  erected  after 
the  Conquest  was  in  all  probability  that  built  by  Lanfranc  in 
rebuilding  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury. 

Professor  Willis  has  traced  out  in  a  most  interesting  man- 

2  This  is  called,  and  certainly  became,      part  of  the  ancient  chapter-house  of  the 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter.     I  am,  however,       tenth  century, 
convinced  that  its  western  portion  is  a 
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ner  the  accordance  in  style,  plan,  and  even  in  dimensions  be- 
tween this  church,  begun  only  four  years  after  the  Conquest, 
with  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Caen,  built  under 
the  same  prelate,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
so  completely  contemporaneously  with  it  that,  though  St. 
Stephen's  was  the  first  begun,  Canterbury  was  the  first 
finished ;  and  though  Lanfranc's  work  here  has  mostly  dis- 
appeared, so  much  of  his  church  at  Caen  remains  as  to  show 
us  quite  clearly  what  his  architecture  was,  and  that  it  was 
pretty  closely  identical  with  the  traces  we  have  of  the  Con- 
fessor's work  at  Westminster,  and  that  of  William  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

So  sound,  so  logical,  and  so  reasonable  is  this  architecture, 
that  I  see  no  essential  difference  between  it  and  the  ornate 
Norman  of  half  a  century  later,  nor  the  highly  refined  form 
of  the  same  style  which  immediately  preceded  the  transition; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  rude  and  clumsy  as  it  may  appear  in 
this,  its  archaic  stage,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  carried  within 
its  rough  envelope  the  germs  not  only  of  its  own  growth,  but 
of  the  very  transition  itself  which  so  soon  converted  it  into 
the  heaven-aspiring  Gothic  architecture  of  Salisbury  and  West- 
minster. I  am  here  only  speaking  of  its  more  mechanical 
features  ;  but  the  same  may  be  asserted  of  its  nobler  qualities 
and  its  religious  sentiment.  The  later  style  may  be  likened 
to  the  religion  of  the  new  covenant  growing  naturally  out 
of  that  of  the  old;  and,  if  the  older  style  possessed  a  stern- 
ness and  dignity  almost  unearthly,  a  majestic  severity  which 
seems  as  if  intended  to  rebuke  the  unpitying  barbarity  of  its 
age,  and  awe  its  rude  and  lawless  spirits  into  obedience  to 
the  Divine  law,  this  sentiment  was  no  more  antagonistic  to 
the  loftier  religious  aspirations  of  the  style  which  was  des- 
tined to  follow  than  was  the  noble  asceticism  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  the  unflinching  rebuker  of  sin  and  preacher  of  re- 
pentance, to  the  heavenly  spirituality  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, the  preacher  of  Christian  love,  devotion,  and  praise. 
If  the  one  seemed  to  preach  the  day  of  vengeance  and  the 
other  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  ;  if  the  one  appeared 
to  lift  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  show  the  people  their 
transgressions,  and  the  other  rather  to  exhort  them  to  "  lift 
up  their  hearts  "  and  to  "  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness/'  this  no  more  involved  an  abrupt  or  unnatural 
change  in  the  architecture  than  the  sentiments  suggested 
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indicate  a  change  in  the  religion.  Both  mechanically,  then, 
and  in  sentiment,  I  view  it  to  be  a  mistake  to  imagine 
Pointed  architecture  to  be  severed  by  a  great  gulf  from  the 
Romanesque  :  it  is  its  legitimate  offspring,  or  rather  itself  in 
a  more  advanced  stage.  They  are  not,  I  hold,  two  styles, 
but  one  ;  the  earlier  and  the  later  phases  of  the  same  archi- 
tecture ;  the  latter  being  only  the  carrying  on  to  perfection 
of  the  progression  which  had  during  every  moment  of  its 
dominion  been  uniformly  going  on  in  the  former. 

But  I  must  return  from  the  sentiment  to  the  mechanism 
and  detail  of  progressing  styles. 

It  will  be  impossible  in  such  a  lecture  as  this  to  go  half 
through  the  proofs  of  the  rationale  of  the  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture, so  I  must  select  a  few  leading  instances,  and  trust  to 
your  faith  for  the  rest. 

First,  be  it  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  to  its  very  heart's 
core  an  arcuated  style  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  bridged  over  by  an 
arch  every  opening  in  a  wall  which  the  old  Egyptians  or 
Greeks  would  have  covered  over  by  a  single  stone ;  and, 
secondly,  it  covered  over  by  a  vault,  so  far  as  pecuniary 
means  and  its  own  mechanical  progression  permitted,  those 
spaces  which  even  in  the  Christian  basilicas  of  Rome  were 
usually  roofed  over  only  in  wood.  From  these  two  prin- 
ciples a  great  part  of  the  essentials  of  this  and  the  succeeding 
styles  originated. 

Let  us  begin  with  arcuation.  Its  simplest  form  is  an 
arched  opening  through  a  wall.  This  alone  possesses  no 
architectural  character.  The  first  amelioration  of  it  is  the 
interposition  of  an  impost  moulding  between  the  jamb  and 
the  arch.  Here  at  once  we  get  into  architecture. 

If  the  arch  required  two  margins  of  arch  stones,  these 
might  be  on  the  same  wall-face,  in  which  case  they  would 
add  little  to  the  architectural  character.  But  they  need  not 
be  so  dealt  with ;  the  lower  margin  may  be  set  back  from 
the  wall-face  so  as  to  produce  a  double  recess  both  in  arch 
and  jamb.  Here  we  obtain  a  very  important  architectural 
feature,  and  one  from  which  the  greatest  architectural  deve- 
lopments arose.  This  recessing  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"  sub-ordination,"  each  margin  of  an  arch  or  jamb  being 
known  as  an  "  order/' 

Having  defined  this  simple  but  all-important  element,  let 
us  try  to  define  another  resulting  from  it. 
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If  two  of  the  simplest  arched  openings  of  a  single  order 
are  placed  so  near  together  that  the  pier  between  them  is 
only  as  wide  as  the  wall  is  thick,  we  have  this  result :  that  is 
to  say,  two  arches  standing  upon  a  square  pier.  But  if  we 
feel  that  a  pillar  would  be  more  pleasing  than  a  pier,  we  may 
hew  away  the  pier  into  a  round  pillar,  leaving  its  impost  for 
an  abacus  and  shaping  off  the  upper  part  of  the  round  pillar 
up  to  that  abacus  as  our  fancy  may  direct  us,  so  as  to  give  it 
a  capital.  We  have  then  a  strongly  marked  architectural 
feature  :  two  arches  carried  by  an  intervening  column.  I 
will  call  this  principle  of  replacing  a  square  pier  by  a  column 
"  substitution." 

We  will  next  suppose  our  two  adjoining  arches  and  the 
piers  between  and  on  either  side  to  be  each  of  two  recesses 
or  orders. 

If  we  apply  the  principle  of  substitution  to  each  division 
or  order  of  the  central  pier  of  this,  we  convert  it  from  a  pier 
whose  plan,  from  its  double  recessing,  is  cross-formed  to  a 
veritable  clustered  column,  such  as  would  do  alike  for  a  Nor- 
man or  for  a  Gothic  building  ;  or  if  we  apply  it  only  to  the 
outer  order  of  the  jamb,  we  have  the  ordinary  jamb-shaft, 
used  alike  in  both  styles,  and  it  requires  but  little  thought  to 
see  that  by  carrying  the  two  principles  of  sub-ordination  and 
substitution  into  a  greater  number  of  parts,  we  may  obtain 
arches  of  any  number  of  members,  and  clustered  columns  of 
any  number  of  shafts  ;  while  by  carrying  the  same  principles 
into  doorways  and  windows  we  obtain  all  the  customary 
varieties  which  these  features  assume. 

To  return  to  columns  : — we  shall  find,  both  by  experiment 
and  by  observation,  1st,  That  we  are  not  compelled  to  use 
the  clustered  column,  but  if  we  prefer  it,  may  adopt  the 
round  or  octagonal  form,  either  breaking  the  capitals  for  each 
order  of  each  arch  or  not,  but  substituting  a  single  round  or 
octagonal  pillar  for  the  entire  pier  ;  and  secondly,  That  we  are 
by  no  means  bound  to  the  form  of  clustered  pillar  which  the 
most  typical  theory  generates,  but  are  at  full  liberty  to  vary 
it  in  innumerable  ways,  all  agreeing  with  the  same  principle. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  however  plain  and  unornamented 
may  have  been  the  earliest  forms  in  which  these  two  prin- 
ciples may  have  exhibited  themselves,  they  are  each  sus- 
ceptible of  any  amount  of  ornamentation.  The  square 
orders  of  the  arches  may  be  cut  into  mouldings,  simple  or 
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elaborate,  at  pleasure  ;  or  they  may  be  carved  into  orna- 
ments exhibiting  any  degree  of  richness  or  fancy,  or  moulding 
and  carving  may  be  combined,  as  is  the  case  in  the  south 
gatehouse  of  the  precincts  at  Canterbury.  The  columns  or 
colonnettes  may  have  capitals  simple  or  ornate,  and  their 
very  shafts  may,  as  many  which  we  see  at  Canterbury,  be 
fluted,  twisted  into  spirals,  or  carved  to  any  degree  of  rich- 
ness ;  so  that  these  two  principles  of  the  subordination  of 
arches  and  the  substitution  of  columns  or  colonnettes  for 
piers,  or  the  orders  of  piers,  contain  within  themselves  half 
the  elements  of  either  Romanesque  or  Gothic  architecture. 

That  this  definition  of  the  introduction  of  columns  and 
colonnettes  beneath  arches  is  correct,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  Romanesque  and  transitional  styles,  the  capitals 
and  bases  are  comprised  strictly  within  the  surfaces  of  the 
ideal  pier  for  which  the  column  is  substituted. 

But  let  us  look  for  a  short  time  to  the  other  great  feature 
of  arcuated  architecture.  What  we  have  considered  as  yet 
is  the  mere  bridging  over  openings  in  a  wall.  What  we  have 
yet  to  consider  is  the  covering  over  of  the  spaces  enclosed  by 
the  walls  or  by  arches.  The  most  pristine  method  of  vaulting 
over  a  space  is  by  a  mere  plain  and  continuing  vault,  called 
a  barrel  vault,  from  being  like  "  a  barrel "  sawn  in  two 
lengthwise,  or  a  "  waggon  "  vault,  from  its  likeness  to  the 
tilt  of  a  waggon.  This  was  used  extensively  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  a  good  deal  by  the  early  Romanesque  architects 
in  France  and  other  countries.  In  England  it  is  rare,  but  may 
be  seen  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

If  two  such  vaults  cross  one  another,  they  produce  by 
their  intersection  what  is  called  a  "groined"  vault,  the 
angles  of  intersection  crossing  one  another  diagonally.  This 
simple  figure  was  the  key-note  of  all  Mediaeval  vaulting, 
whether  Romanesque  or  Gothic. 

If  a  number  of  barrel  vaults,  running  parallel  and  near  to 
each  other,  cross  a  number  of  others  running  similarly  the 
other  way,  they  form  a  groined  covering  to  an  indefinitely 
large  space,  such  as  we  see  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral 
of  Canterbury.  The  necessary  supports  are  frequent,  being 
at  the  corners  of  every  groined  space,  and  their  most  natural 
form  is  that  of  a  square  pier,  for  which  a  column  may  be 
substituted,  just  as  in  the  case  of  two  adjoining  arches  as 
considered  above. 
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It  was,  however,  more  usual  to  strengthen  the  lines 
enclosing  these  vaulted  spaces  by  a  rib,  or  a  strip  of  arch 
which  may  be  brought  down  by  a  little  management  upon 
the  same  single  pillar,  as  in  the  crypt  here,  or  upon  a  clus- 
tered pillar  of  four  shafts  grouped  into  one.  Where  the 
vaulting  is  bounded  by  a  wall,  a  portion  only  of  these  piers 
will  carry  the  vaulting  which  abuts  against  the  wall.  - 

One  of  the  simplest  cases  of  this  I  know,  exists  in  the 
earliest  Norman  work  in  England,  the  substructure  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor's  dormitory  at  Westminster  ;  the  whole 
is  divided  into  square  groined  compartments  in  two  parallel 
ranges.  For  each  of  the  central  range  of  piers,  which  would 
naturally  be  a  complex  pier  of  several  receding  angles,  is 
substituted  one  vast  round  pillar,  while,  against  the  walls, 
the  pier  of  two  orders  given  by  the  rib  and  the  two  groined 
angles  runs  down  as  their  support.  At  a  later  period — but 
still  Romanesque — the  vaulting  system  was  rendered  more 
complete  by  the  addition  of  an  arched  rib,  more  or  less 
moulded,  under  each  intersecting  angle  of  the  groin. 

As,  however,  I  am  only  treating  of  vaulting  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary  to  my  subject,  I  will  for  the  present  content  myself 
by  saying — (l),  that  what  I  have  described  gives  the  clue  to 
all  the  simpler  systems  of  vaulting,  whether  continuous  all 
ways,  as  in  a  crypt ;  continuous  only  one  way,  as  over  a  nave  ; 
or  combined  with  pier-arches,  as  in  an  aisle  ;  (2),  that  it  has 
the  advantage  of  concentrating  weight  and  pressure  upon 
points  easily  fortified  to  receive  them,  leaving  the  fullest 
liberty  for  windows,  archways,  &c.,  between ;  (3),  that  it  is 
equally  open  to  the  principles  of  substitution  of  columns  and 
colonnettes,  with  the  arches  previously  described  ;  and,  lastly, 
that  the  entire  system  is  open  to  any  amount  of  simplicity, 
or  any  degree  and  variety  of  artistic  ornamentation  which 
may  be  desired. 

This  system  of  reasonable  arcuated  construction  was,  no 
doubt,  exhibited  in  the  grim  old  fabric  of  Lanfranc  as  much 
as  in  the  glorious  choir  ereeted  a  few  years  later  by  Ernulph 
and  Conrad.  The  only  difference  was  that  the  earlier  struc- 
ture stopped  short  almost  at  first  principles,  while  its  successor 
clothed  them  with  appropriate  ornamentation.  Both  were  in- 
complete in  two  particulars:  1.  That  their  architects  feared 
to  apply  vaulting  to  the  wide  central  span.  2.  That  in  the 
vaulting  they  used  they  alike  omitted  the  intersecting  ribs. 
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Romanesque  architecture  in  most  (or  all)  of  the  countries 
where  it  prevailed  had,  by  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
adopted  all  the  leading  principles  I  have  explained,  and 
for  a  time  progression  showed  itself  rather  in  perfecting  the 
workmanship,  refining  the  details,  and  in  generating  suitable 
systems  of  ornamentation,  than  in  developing  any  new  prin- 
ciples. The  efforts  of  the  Romanesque  builders,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  refine  and  perfect  their 
art,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  apply  to  the 
works  of  that  period  the  closest  and  most  careful  ex- 
amination. 

In  respect  of  workmanship,  we  find  in  the  course  of  only 
about  half  a  century  that  the  mere  stone  facing  was  changed 
from  the  coarse  hewing,  with  mortar  joints  of  about  an  inch 
in  thickness,  to  the  most  exquisitely  finished  surface-texture, 
such  as  all  our  efforts  cannot  bring  our  masons  of  the 
present  day  to  emulate. 

In  respect  of  profiles  of  mouldings,  we  find  during  the 
same  interval  the  great  round  rolls  of  the  early  Norman 
arches  and  the  dull  mouldings  of  the  bases  of  their  pillars, 
give  place  to  arch-mouldings  of  the  most  charming  and 
varied  profile,  and  to  base-moulds  of  Attic  type,  and  more 
than  Attic  beauty  of  section — such  as  I  never  can  examine 
without  fresh  wonder  how  such  exquisite  refinement  could 
have  been  arrived  at  at  such  a  period ;  while  in  respect  of 
ornamentation,  the  delicacy  was  so  surprising  as  to  have 
outrun  its  mission,  and  to  have  brought  its  course  to  a  pre- 
mature close  by  its  very  excess  of  intricacy. 

This  breathless  race  after  refinement  evinced  itself  alike 
in  each  country  where  the  Romanesque  style  prevailed  ; 
but  it  is  natural  that  the  forms  of  ornamentation  followed 
should  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  assume  in  each  its  own 
provincial  character,  and  as  this  ceaseless  reaching  forward 
after  perfection  was  the  ripening  for,  and  the  prelude  to, 
the  great  transition  so  soon  to  follow,  it  was  equally  natural 
that  this  change,  though  on  a  broad  view  of  the  case  one, 
should  on  a  narrower  view  appear  to  be  multiform ;  that  of 
each  country  being  influenced  by  the  varieties  of  its  own 
particular  form  of  Romanesque. 

The  whole  movement  was,  I  think,  profoundly  affected 
and  stimulated  by  the  bringing  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Church  together,  and  opening  out  to  them  the  arts  of  that 
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of  the  East,  as  well  as  those  of  their  infidel  enemies,  by 
means  of  the  Crusades  ;  yet  while  this  tended  to  keep  the 
art-progress  of  the  Western  nations  from  wandering  too 
widely  apart,  it  did  not  prevent  the  existence  of  local  and 
national  varieties. 

In  treating,  then,  of  the  English  Transition,  we  have  a 
complicated  task,  had  we  the  means  or  the  time  to  consider 
it  in  all  its  bearings  ;  for  it  was  partly  founded  on  English 
developments,  pure  and  simple  ;  partly  on  the  same  as 
influenced  by  our  continued  connection  with  Normandy,  and 
perhaps  by  the  extended  French  territories  with  which  our 
country  was  brought  into  contact  by  the  accession  and 
marriage  of  Henry  II.  ;  and  lastly,  and,  as  I  am  convinced, 
more  potently  still,  by  the  circumstance  of  a  great  architect 
from  the  central  and  royal  domain  of  France  having  been 
called  in  to  reconstruct  Conrad's  glorious  choir  in  the  Metro- 
politan Cathedral  of  England. 

I  must  here  digress  to  tell  of  the  one  greatest  element  of 
all  in  the  transition  in  whatever  country  it  was  being  worked 
out.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  Pointed  arch.  This  was  called 
for  by  more  causes  than  one. 

1.  The  tendency  of  the  later  Romanesque  was  to  increased 
height ;  but,  while  the  columns  could  be  elongated,  the  round 
arch  was  incapable  of  extension.     An  arch,  therefore,  was 
craved  of  elastic  proportions. 

2.  In  vaulting  any  space   but  an  absolute  square  with 
groining,  the  semi-circular  vault  could  hardly  be  used  both 
ways,  or  either  one  would  be  higher  than  the  other,  or  any- 
how their  intersecting  line  would  not  be  in  a  true  plane  ; 
for  that  purpose,  then,  an  arch  of  variable  proportion  was 
needed. 

3.  In  arching  over  great   spans,   such  as  the  naves  of 
churches,  or  in  using  arches  for  the  support  of  great  weight, 
as  those  under  central  towers,  the  round  arch  was  found  to 
be  weak  and  to  produce  undue  outward  pressure  ;  and  from 
this  cause  an  arch  of  increased  height  was  demanded.     The 
architects  knew  the  form  of  the  pointed  arch.     They  had 
met  with  it  in  the  first  proposition  of  Euclid  ;  they  had  seen 
or  heard  of  it  in  the  East ;  their  brethren  had  used  it  in 
Sicily,  and  themselves  in  their  intersecting  arcading.     They 
saw  that  it  met  the  three-fold  cravings  of  their  art — and 
they  adopted  it — first  where  most  demanded,  and  eventually 
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from  finding  it  just  what  was  wanted  for  the  perfecting  of 
their  architecture. 

The  result  was  magical.  It  became  in  the  hands  of  men 
labouring  to  render  their  architecture  expressive  of  the 
ennobling  sentiments  of  religion,  a  means  of  perfecting  that 
solemnity  which  the  Romanesque  buildings  possess  in  so 
wonderful  a  degree,  and  of  adding  the  most  exalted  sub- 
limity to  its  hitherto  stern  and  rigid  grandeur.  At  first, 
however,  it  was  limited  to  the  vaulting  of  large  spans  and 
to  arches  of  large  width  or  carrying  great  weight,  the 
round  arch  remaining  long  in  use  for  smaller  or  less  im- 
portant openings. 

The  kind  of  ornamentation  which  characterised  the 
English  Romanesque,  and  by  its  increase  ripened  it  for 
transition,  consisted,  110  doubt,  mainly  of  the  mechanical 
classes  of  enrichment,  such  as  the  chevron,  fret,  the  innu- 
merable kinds  of  zigzag,  nailhead  and  birds'  beak,  and  many 
varieties  of  surface  ornament. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  ornamentation  differed  much  from 
that  of  cotemporary  buildings  in  Normandy,  though  the 
doorways  here  are  often  more  profuse  in  their  enrichments  ; 
indeed  one  can  scarcely  distinguish  the  architecture  of  the 
exquisite  clerestory,  added  early  in  the  twelfth  century  to 
Matilda's  church  at  Caen,  from  that  of  Ernulph  and  Conrad's 
choir  here,  or  that  of  the  beautiful  remains  of  Ernulph's 
Chapter-house  and  cloister  at  Rochester.  We  find  the  same 
kind  of  ornamentation  to  prevail  throughout  England,  and 
in  no  less  degree  than  elsewhere  in  Kent  ; .  as,  for  example, 
the  churches  of  St.  Margaret  on  the  cliff,  of  Barfreston,  of 
Patrixbourne,  the  small  remains  of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey  here 
at  Canterbury.3  That  these  became  more  and  more  refined  as 
the  transition  approached  we  see  in  the  solitary  relic  of  Horton 
Priory,  in  Brabourne  Church,  and  in  New  Romney  Church, 
as  well  as  in  countless  buildings  spread  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  such  as  the  churches  of  Steyning, 
Hemel  Hempstead,  St.  Peter's  at  Northampton,  and  the  nave 
of  Rochester  Cathedral.  The  capitals,  where  foliated,  were 
more  usually  of  entwined  foliage  and  other  varieties,  not  at 
all,  as  a  rule,  assuming  a  Corinthian esque  form  ;  but  were 
still  more  frequently  formed  of  varieties  of  the  cushion 

3  I  may  add  the  beautiful  remains  at      tion  has  been  called  by  my  friend  Mr 
Newington  Church,  to  which  my  at  ten-       Irvine. 
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capital  greatly  subdivided,  and  often  departing  very  widely 
indeed  from  the  original  type  ;  and,  had  we  been  cut  off 
from  communication  with  France,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  details  of  our  English  Transitional  style  would  have 
been  mainly  characterised  by  the  elaborate  refinement  of 
those  of  English  Romanesque. 

Our  highly- valued  member,  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  his  as  yet  un- 
completed work  on  "  The  Ornamentation  of  the  Transitional 
Period  of  British  Architecture/'  gives  innumerable  instances 
of  progression  from  Romanesque  towards  the  Pointed  style, 
in  which  little  or  no  trace  of  foreign  influence  is  to  be 
observed,  but  in  which  nearly  the  whole  is  a  simple  and 
logical  sequence  of  the  English  Norman.  This  may  be  said 
of  perhaps  the  earliest  of  our  purely  transitional  churches — St. 
Cross  at  Winchester ;  of  the  two  western  bays  of  Worcester 
Cathedral  ;  of  the  entrance  to  the  Chapter-house  of  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  at  York ;  of  the  naves  of  Selby  and  Old 
Malton  ;  and  (were  it  not  that  a  few  French  capitals  had 
crept  into  it  unawares)  of  the  two  side  portals  of  the  fa£ade 
at  Lincoln.  It  may  be  said,  also,  of  the  noble  transitional 
bay  at  Romsey,  and  of  most  of  the  work  at  Abbey  Dore. 
Some  of  these  have  round  arches,  and  would  be  simply  set 
down  by  the  casual  observer  as  Norman.  Other  examples, 
as  the  arcades  of  Fountains  and  Kirkstall,  are  little  other 
than  Norman  with  Pointed  arches ;  and  there  would  be 
little  difficulty,  by  careful  selection  and  the  exclusion  of  all 
specimens  having  a  foreign  tinge,  to  draw  out  such  a  catena 
of  purely  English  examples,  as  to  convince  the  patriotic 
antiquary  that  our  own  native  Romanesque  had  passed 
naturally  into  our  Early  English  without  any  aid  from 
abroad,  were  it  not  equally  easy  for  the  unpatriotic  gain- 
say er  to  construct  a  counter  catena  which  would,  if  studied 
alone,  bring  about  a  totally  contrary  conviction. 

Let  us  look  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  Transitional  Archi- 
tecture of  France. 

There  we  find  it  varying  greatly  in  different  districts.  I 
fear  my  knowledge  of  the  local  varieties  of  the  Romanesque 
in  France  is  insufficient  to  enable  me  to  trace  back  each 
branch  of  Transition  to  its  own  preceding  Romanesque.  I 
suppose  if  our  own  Transition  were  assumed  to  be  a  foreign 
importation  apart  from  the  legitimate  Norman  influence,  it 
ought  to  have  come  ready-made  from  Anjou,  the  land  of 
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our  King,  who  ruled  during  nearly  the  entire  Transitional 
period.  It  did  not  do  so,  however,  or  we  should  have 
received  some  at  least  of  the  strange  features  of  the 
Angevine  style,  if  not  even  the  domes  of  Fontevraulx,  under 
which  lay  the  effigies  of  our  Angevine  Kings. 

It  seems  to  be  rather  from  the  architecture  of  the  central 
district  of  the  French  Monarchy  that  we  received  that  foreign 
element,  be  it  great  or  small,  which  influenced  our  Transi- 
tion.    Such  architecture  as  Abbot  Suger  had  so  early  intro- 
duced at  St.  Denis,  and  his  friend,  Bishop  Beaudoin,  in  the 
choir  at  Noyon  ;  such  as  before  1150  was  used  in  the  west 
front  of  Chartres ;  as  in  1163  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pres  ;  and  in  1169—96  was  made  use  of  in  the 
choir  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.     Such  as  we  see  in  the  little 
churches  of  St.  Evremont  at  Creil,  and  St.  Julien  le  Pauvre 
at  Paris  ;  such,  to  wander  a  little  beyond  the  pale,  as  we  see 
in  the  exquisite  Chapter-house  at  Veselay  ;  and  such,  not  to 
multiply  examples,  as  we  find  to  have  been  used  in  1167  in 
rebuilding  the  Cathedral  of  Sens,  the  elder  brother  of  our 
own  glorious  choir  at   Canterbury.     These  are  examples  of 
the  type  of  architecture  which  leavened  with  a  French  ele- 
ment our  own  already  half-developed  Transition. 

I  may  mention  in  passing  that,  though  the  French  Transi- 
tion was  in  some  respects  more  sparing  in  ornament  than 
ours,  this  does  not  apply  to  the  doorways,  which  were  often 
of  extreme  magnificence.  As  for  instance,  the  charming 
north-east  portal  at  St.  Denis,  the  western  portals  at  Char- 
tres, the  south  doorway  at  Le  Mans,  and  in  the  far  south 
those  of  Aries  and  St.  Grilles.  These  are  the  French  equiva- 
lents to  such  doorways  as  those  at  Malmesbury,  at  the 
Temple,  at  Selby,  Old  Malton,  and  at  Jedburgh,  though 
their  ornamented  character  is  mainly  obtained  by  different 
means,  the  French  being  generally  more  sculptural,  and  the 
English  generally,  though  not  always,  more  mechanical ;  at 
Canterbury  we  have  no  great  portal  of  this  age  to  help  the 
comparison. 

About  this  time  a  great  architectural  wonder  had  occurred 
in  that  land.  Those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  history 
of  the  Corinthian  capital  have  become  aware  that  (whatever 
its  origin)  it  is  represented  among  antique  remains  by  two 
distinct  types — the  Greek  type  and  the  Roman  type.  These 
can  be  readily  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other  by  the 
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architectural  expert,  but  most  readily  by  those  who  had  their 
schooling  (as  was  my  own  case)  during  the  halcyon  days  of 
Classical  supremacy.  In  those  days  it  would  have  been 
deemed  as  impossible  to  confuse  the  Greek  acanthus  with 
the  Roman  as  to  mistake  Homer  for  Virgil.  Now,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  natural  in  France,  where  so  many 
relics  of  ancient  Roman  architecture  remained,  than  that 
the  mediaeval  architects  should  ever  and  anon  imitate  their 
decorative  features,  and  so,  in  truth,  they  did  ;  for  wherever 
we  find  those  antique  remains  we  find  them  also  to  have  had 
their  influence  on  the  mediaeval  buildings. 

This  influence,  and  especially  the  use  of  Corinthianesque 
capitals,  would  have  been  no  wonder  at  all  had  the  Roman 
type  of  that  capital,  and  generally  of  the  acanthus  leaf,  been 
followed.  The  marvel  to  which  I  would  call  attention  was 
that,  about  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  the,,  old  Greek 
acanthus  made  its  appearance  and  became  a  general  favourite 
in  the  French  buildings,  and  more  especially,  it  would  seem, 
in  those  in  and  about  the  royal  domain.  I  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  accounting  for  this,  but  the  fact  is  indisputable  ; 
so  much  so,  that  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  French  Transition 
we  find  in  profuse  abundance — I  will  not  say  capitals  pre- 
cisely like  those  in  use  among  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of 
Alexander — but  we  find  the  acanthus,  both  in  capitals, 
cornices,  string  courses,  and  elsewhere,  quite  of  the  type 
then  in  use ;  and  as  that  type  had  been  purely  conventional, 
it  is  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  again  spontaneously 
generated,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  been  a  distinct 
importation  from  the  East,  if  not  the  revival  of  a  very 
antique  detail. 

I  can  only  account  for  it  thus.  The  Romans  had  done 
much  to  obliterate  in  Greek  lands  the  distinctions  between 
pure  Greek  taste  and  their  own  version  of  it ;  but  they  had 
not  quite  succeeded ;  and  we  find  the  Greek  acanthus  at 
Athens  even  in  buildings  by  Hadrian.  When  the  seat  of 
Roman  empire  was  transferred  to  Byzantium,  the  older  taste 
had  a  better  chance,  and  accordingly  we  find  in  Byzantine 
buildings  a  full  return  in  this  particular  item — the  mode  of 
representing  the  acanthus  leaf — to  the  truer  Greek  system. 
Thus  in  the  ruined  buildings  in  Central  Syria ;  in  two  of 
the  gates  of  the  Temple  area  at  Jerusalem,  probably  erected 
by  Justinian ;  in  the  church  which  that  emperor  built 
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within  the  same  area ;  in  Constantinople  itself;  and  in 
nearly  every  early  Byzantine  building  where  the  Corinthian 
capital  is  used — we  find  the  same  variety  of  the  acanthus 
leaf  which  exists  in  purely  Greek  structures  of  some  eight 
centuries  earlier  date.  This  now  re-established  type,  we 
know,  was  brought  by  the  Greek  artificers  of  the  eleventh 
century  to  Venice,  and  thence  into  France,  perhaps,  with 
the  domical  form  of  church  which  we  find  in  Perigord.  Or 
we  may  imagine  this  form  of  capital  and  foliage  to  have 
become  a  favourite  with  the  many  myriads  of  Frenchmen 
who  visited  the  East  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and 
brought  back  by  them  into  their  own  country,  just  as  they 
had  themselves  made  use  of  it  in  their  additions  to  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Anyhow, 
there  it  is,  not  as  a  rare  exotic,  but  as  the  most  customary 
form  of  foliage  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating  ;  so 
much  so,  that  when  in  several  cases  I  have  wanted  to  use 
Corinthian  capitals  of  the  Greek  type,  I  have  found  my 
guides  equally  in  works  of  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
of  Justinian,  and  of  King  Louis  VII.  of  France. 

From  this  Byzantine  capital  was  generated  one  which,  as 
at  the  church  of  Montmartre  and  many  others,  omits  the 
raffles  or  smaller  details  of  the  acanthus  leaf;  and  again, 
from  this,  a  peculiar  leaf,  called,  from  its  hooked  form,  the 
"  crochet,"  and  the  capital  called  the  capital  a  crochet,  which 
became  the  most  fashionable  of  its  period  and  the  most  ex- 
tensively exported.  By  another  process  of  derivation  was 
generated  a  third  class  of  Corinthianesque  capital,  such  as 
we  see  in  the  nave  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  apse  of  St.  Leu 
d'Esserais  ;  and  these  three  were  the  origin  of  nearly  all  the 
types  of  foliated  capital  which  prevailed  in  the  thirteenth, 
including  the  latter  part  of  the  previous,  century. 

I  must  now  make  another  digression  to  record  a  fact 
nearer  home.  "  In  the  year  of  grace,  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  ....  the  church  of  Christ 
at  Canterbury  was  consumed  by  fire  ....  that 
glorious  choir,  to  wit,  which  had  been  so  magnificently  com- 
pleted by  the  care  and  industry  of  Prior  Conrad/'  For  the 
rebuilding  of  it  "  French  and  English  artificers  were  there- 
fore summoned  ;  among  other  men  there  had  come  a  certain 
William  of  Sens  " — no  doubt  the  architect,  or  one  of  them, 
who  had  just  completed  the  cathedral  in  that  city — "  and  to 
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him,  and  to  the  providence  of  God,  was  the  execution  of 
the  work  committed/' 

Thus  we  find  this  great  work  placed  in  the  hands,  not  of 
an  English  architect,  who  would  have  carried  it  on  according 
to  English  traditions,  such  as  we  have  noted  at  St.  Cross  ; 
nor  yet  in  the  hands  of  an  architect  from  Normandy,  whose 
course  might  have  been  nearly  the  same  ;  nor  yet  of  an 
architect  from  Anjou,  or  Maine,  or  Touraine,  or  Poictou,  in 
which  case  we  might  have  had  an  Angevine  church,  such  as 
the  cathedral  at  Angers,  or  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
la  Couture  at  Le  Mans,  or  such  as  Henry  II.  was  building  at 
Poictiers,  or  as  he  was  afterwards  buried  in  at  Fontevraulx  ; 
but  it  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  an  architect  from  the 
central  or  royal  domain  of  France,  where  the  most  typical 
form  of  the  Transition  was  in  its  most  active  progression  ; 
and  thus,  we  have  thrown  suddenly  into  our  English  crucible, 
some  of  the  most  refined  metal  from  our  neighbour's  fining 
pot — an  element  not  destined  to  arrest  our  own  energetic 
process  of  refinement,  nor  to  render  it  other  than  our  own  ; 
yet,  like  the  admixture  by  metallurgists  of  varieties  of  the 
ores  of  the  same  metal,  destined  to  render  the  results  more 
perfect,  more  malleable,  and  more  apt  for  general  use  than 
it  might  perhaps  otherwise  have  become. 

We  find  that  William  of  Sens,  and  his  assistant  and 
successor,  William,  commonly  called  the  Englishman,  intro- 
duced into  their  work  all  the  three  great  types  of  French 
capital  which  I  have  above  alluded  to,  all  of  them  different 
from  the  purely  English  types  till  then  in  use,  and  even 
retaining  the  curious  rudiment  of  the  Corinthian  abacus. 
We  have  (especially  in  the  choir  proper)  the  Byzantine 
variety  extensively  used.  We  have  interspersed  throughout 
the  capital  d  crochet,  and  we  have  the  intermediate  variety 
just  as  we  find  in  the  nave  of  Notre  Dame  (but  here  an 
earlier  introduction  of  it)  in  the  parts  built  by  the  English 
William. 

No  doubt  the  fact  of  a  native  architect  being  employed 
as  a  colleague,  or  assistant,  added  to  the  circumstance  of 
parts  of  Conrad's  work  being  retained,  tended  to  temper 
the  result  with  a  touch  of  English  feeling  ;  and  this  we  see 
throughout,  in  the  free  use  of  the  zig-zag — which  I  think 
does  not  appear  at  Sens — and  also  in  the  use  in  the  crypt 
of  the  round  moulded  capital,  which  may  be  viewed  as 
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almost  an  English  development  I  will  not  risk  the  fore- 
stalling of  what  Precentor  Venables  will  have  to  say  about 
the  work  at  Canterbury  ;  this,  indeed,  is  the  less  needful  as 
you  have  the  work  itself  before  you.  What  I  wish  to  say  is, 
that  you  have  here  thrown  down,  as  it  were,  like  a  mountain 
into  the  sea  of  the  English  Transition,  an  almost  purely 
French  example  of  the  very  highest  class,  and  in  a  place 
more  calculated  than  any  other  to  produce  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  architectural  progress  of  our  country. 

That  it  did  produce  such  impression  is  evident,  and  to 
study  the  warfare  or  the  fraternisation  which  went  on 
during  the  rest  of  the  century  between  the  English  and 
French  elements  would  be  most  interesting.  Strange  to 
say,  the  ultimate  result  was  wholly  different  from  what  one 
would  expect,  or  from  what  at  first  seemed  probable.  For, 
while  one  would  have  expected  a  quiet  settling  down  into 
a  union  of  the  French  details — "  sparing,"  as  Yiollet-le-Duo 
says,  "  in  ornament  but  liberal  in  mouldings " — with  the 
English  semi-Norman,  so  profuse  in  fantastic  ornaments, 
we  find  at  first  a  rebellion  shown  against  this  by  the  in- 
creased profusion  of  all  sorts  of  intricate  mechanical  orna- 
mentation ;  but  after  a  few  years  this  spirit  came  to  a 
sudden  end ;  and,  not  only  was  this  class  of  enrichment 
absolutely  relinquished,  but  our  works  came  to  surpass  the 
French  by  far  in  the  studious  richness  of  their  mouldings, 
while  by  the  end  of  the  century  we  had  stepped  into  a  style  as 
much  our  own  as  that  in  vogue  before  the  advent  of  William 
of  Sens,  but  differing  from  the  French  quite  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

Before  I  attempt  to  enumerate  some  of  the  more  eminent 
productions  of  the  English  Transition  I  will  mention  one  of 
special  interest  to  this  Meeting,  and  which  you  will  in  a  few 
days  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting. 

The  work  here  of  the  two  Williams  occupied  the  ten 
years  from  1175  to  1185,  and  we  find  from  1183  to  1186 
(or  longer)  the  Keep  of  Dover  Castle  was  being  rebuilt. 
It  has  a  double  chapel,  or  rather  two  chapels  one  above  the 
other,  adjoining  the  porch ;  and  these  chapels,  from  t'ho 
extensive  use  of  the  round  arch,  look  earlier  than  they 
really  are,  but  on  closer  examination  are  found  so  closely  to 
resemble  in  their  details  the  work  of  the  English  William 
that  I  set  them  down  for  a  work  of  his,  and  I  am  not  sure 
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that  this  was  not  practically  the  case,  though  Mr.  Albert 
Hartshorne  shows  from  documentary  evidence  that  the 
engineer  who  huilt  the  Keep  was  named  Mauricius.  He  adds, 
however,  "who  had  probably  studied  at  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral.'7 The  same  architect  (were  he  Mauricius  or  William) 
made  alterations  in  the  Saxon  church  hard  by — introducing 
sedilia,  and  vaulting  the  chancel  and  crossing,  in  doing 
which  we  find  that  he  worked  up  old  Saxon  baluster  shafts 
into  voussoirs  to  his  vaulting  ribs.  All  the  capitals  in  the 
castle  chapels  are  d  crochet,  and  we  see  that  the  arch 
mouldings  of  the  arcading  of  these  chapels  and  those  of 
the  sedilia  in  the  adjoining  church  are  almost  identical  with 
some  in  the  eastern  transept  here  at  Canterbury. 

In  enumerating  leading  examples  of  the  English  Transi- 
tional style  I  would  classify  them  as  follows  : — 

I.  Those  buildings  which  are  strictly  Norman,  excepting 
only  that  pointed  arches  are  used  where  structural  exigen- 
cies led  them  to  be  most  needful. 

II.  Such  as    add  to  this,  extreme  refinement  of  detail, 
though  of  a  kind  rather  belonging  to  the  Romanesque  than 
to  the  pointed  style ;  the  round  and  pointed  arches  being 
still  used  at  pleasure. 

III.  Those  which  have  much  less  of  the  Romanesque  or- 
namentation, and  betray  more  of  the  French  influence  than 
is  usual  in   the   last-named   class.       This  class   gradually 
merges  into  a  purely  pointed  arched  style,  from  which  both 
the  round  arch  and  the  Norman  manner  of  ornament  are 
gradually  eliminated. 

All  these  classes  retain  the  general  use  of  the  square  or 
octagonal  abacus  to  the  capitals,  the  round  form  being  only 
exceptionally  used  ;  but  the  style  gradually  subsides  into 
what  is  known  as  the  Early  English,  by  the  final  and  general 
substitution  of  the  round  abacus  for  the  square,  though  the 
octagonal  form  was  often  retained. 

Of  the  first  class,  I  will  mention  the  nave  of  Fountains 
Abbey,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  at  Kirkstall,  as  well  as 
the  Abbey  at  Build  was,4  all  probably  built  or  designed  be- 
tween 1150  and  1160  ;  all  look  like  Norman  buildings,  but 

4  On  a  recent   visit   to   Buildwas,   I  windows,  the  capital  a'crochet,  arising,  as- 

ot  served  that,  though  the  nave  is  gener-  I  suppose,  from  a  delay  in  its  comple- 

ally  as  Norman-looking  as  the  choir,  it  tion. 
has,  both  in  the  clerestory  and  the  west 
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their  more  important  arches  are  Pointed,  that  form  being 
most  conducive  to  security.  There  is  one  beautiful  bay  of 
this  class  in  Romsey  Abbey,  though  they  generally  approach 
in  refinement  to  those  of  the  second  class.5 

At  the  head  of  this  second  class  I  will  place  the  older 
parts  of  the  Church  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester.  It  is 
Norman,  of  a  grand  and  severe,  though  at  the  same  time  of 
<i  highly  refined  character,  and  with  pointed  arches  to  all 
principal  parts.  Its  foliage  is  untinged  with  French  taste, 
but  is  of  a  most  refined  and  elegant  character.  The  details 
are  severely  plain,  but  in  every  case  founded  unitedly  on 
reason,  propriety,  and  beauty.  I  view  this  as  the  most  per- 
fect type  of  the  early  form  of  the  English  Transition.  It 
was  probably  built  about  1160. 

A  little  later  in  date  is  the  upper  part  of  the  western  tran- 
sept at  Ely,  built  by  Bishop  Ridel  between  1174  and  1189. 
It  retains  a  profusion  of  Norman  ornament,  but  occasionally 
shows  a  knowledge  of  the  French  forms  of  capital.  Also 
Abbey  Dore,  in  Herefordshire.  I  will  include  in  this  class  a 
large  number  of  northern  examples  whose  date  is  but  imper- 
fectly known  ;  such  as  the  vestibule  of  the  Chapter-house  of 
St.  Mary's,  York — whose  columns  were  of  extreme  beauty,  and 
whose  pointed  doorway  is  profuse  in  Norman-like  ornament,6 
yet  every  detail  of  which  evinces  the  highest  refinement. 
The  sections  of  the  mouldings  of  its  bases  are  alone  a  perfect 
study  :  indeed,  this  particular  feature  shows,  throughout  the 
style,  a  purity  of  form  which  I  can  only  compare  with  Greek 
details  of  the  very  best  period. 

Archbishop  Roger  of  York,  the  fellow-student  of  Becket, 
and  Bishop  Pudsey  of  Durham,  the  nephew  of  King  Stephen, 
seem  in  the  north  to  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  promote 
the  glorious  Transition  in  which  they  were  among  the  most 
active  labourers.  The  former  rebuilt  his  palace  and  the 
choir  of  his  cathedral,  of  the  former  of  which  we  have  a 
charming  fragment — now  in  ruin,  and  of  the  latter  we  possess 
the  remains  of  the  crypt — a  work  in  aspect  Norman,  yet  in 
refinement  like  pure  gold.  He  also  built  the  Minster  at 
Ripon.  The  latter — Pudsey — built  the  beautiful  galilee  of 
his  Cathedral. 

5  I  have  re-examined  this  bay,  and  am  mention  as  of  the  same  class,  the  beauti- 

convinced  that  it  belongs  to  the  second  ful  capitals  of  the  cloister  doorway  and 

class,  and  was  probably  designed  by  the  of  the  choir  arch  at  Dorchester, 
same  hand  as   St.  Cross.     I    may  here  c  Its  arch  is  in  the  museum  hard  by. 
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But  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  the  riches  of  the  North  ;  as 
at  Byland,  at  Jedburgh,  at  Tynemouth — the  purest,  perhaps, 
of  all  transitional  works — and  a  hundred  other  buildings, 
some  belonging  to  the  second  and  others  to  the  third  of  my 
classes.  Some  of  them  were  visited  by  the  Institute  last 
year,  and  I  commend  all  to  the  study  of  every  follower  of  our 
British  architecture. 

I  hardly  know  whether  to  place  under  the  second  or  third 
class  the  two  glorious  examples  in  the  West : — St.  David's 
Cathedra],  began  about  1180  when  Canterbury  was  half 
finished,  and  showing  more  than  almost  any  building  I  know 
the  strange  intermixture  of  English  and  French  features.  The 
former  in  an  almost  exaggerated  manner,  and  with  round 
arches  where  pointed  would  have  been  best,  and  while  every 
exaggeration  of  derivatives  from  the  Norman  cushion  per- 
vades most  of  the  capitals,  others  are  exquisitely  studied  fol- 
io wings  of  the  French. 

The  other  great  western  example  is  to  be  found  in  the 
beauteous  but  melancholy  ruins  of  Glastonbury.  The  Abbey 
was  burned  while  in  the  custody  of  King  Henry  II.  in  1184. 
The  rebuilding  was  at  once  commenced,  mainly  at  his  cost. 
The  Lady  Chapel  at  the  west  end  was  first  finished.  This 
has  round  arches  to  its  doors  and  windows,  and  pointed  to 
its  vaulting.  In  design  it  is  more  exquisite  than  I  can  trust 
myself  to  describe.  Norman  ornamentation  is  united  with 
the  French  type  of  capital,  and  mouldings,  j&c.,  neither  Nor- 
man nor  French,  but  purely  English — I  may  say  purely 
Somerset,  or,  perhaps,  Glastonian — and,  above  all,  purely 
beautiful.  The  church  took  far  longer  to  build,  and  its  pro- 
gress was  early  impeded  by  the  death  of  the  King  in  1189. 
Its  arches,  unlike  those  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  are  nearly  ail 
Pointed.  The  bays  of  some  of  its  great  arcades  were  some- 
what analogous  to  those  of  Oxford  Cathedral,  though  the 
latter  has  round  arches.  Its  details  are  equally  exquisite 
with  those  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  its  foliated  capitals  are  a 
charming  but  quite  original  development  of  the  French  type. 

The  same  general  feeling  as  to  detail  and  taste — unexcelled 
for  beauty  in  any  buildings  of  the  age — was  followed  at  a 
somewhat  later  date  in  the  neighbouring  cathedral  of  Wells/ 

7  I  am  aware  that  a  different  theory  amination,  adhere  to  that  of  Professor 
has  been  suggested  on  the  subject  of  the  Willis,  that  it  is  of  an  after-date  follow- 
Wells  work,  but  I,  after  careful  ex-  ing  the  Glastonbury  work  by  Bishop 
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purged  of  Norman  reminiscences,  excepting  the  square  abacus 
and  a  few  chevrons  in  the  doorway,  but  developing  yet 
further  the  exquisite  Glastonian  interpretation  of  the  French 
foliated  capital. 

In  the  south  I  may  mention  the  neighbouring  churches  of 
Chichester  and  Shoreham  as  among  the  later  productions  of 
the  English  Transition,  the' former  dating  from  after  the  fire 
of  1186  (though  there  had  been  a  more  English  work  of 
Transition  in  the  Lady  Chapel  before  that  event)  both  of 
great  beauty,  free  from  Romanesque  feeling  (excepting  the 
square  abacus  and  a  few  round  arches)  and  carrying  out  to 
the  full  the  capital  a  crochet. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  our  very  remarkable 
London  cotemporary  of  Canterbury — the  round  part  of  the 
Temple  Church,  consecrated  in  1185,  the  year  of  the  com- 
pletion of  English  "William's  work,  a  truly  noble  work  with 
elegant  marble  pillars,  capitals  both  of  the  French  and 
English  types,  and  the  pointed  arch  used  only  where  needed 
— its  doorway  profuse  with  Norman  ornaments. 

I  have  failed  for  want  of  time  to  trace  out  with  precision 
the  influence  of  French  work  upon  the  English  Transition, 
but  it  is  to  be  seen  and  felt  in  nearly  all  works  subsequent  to 
the  arrival  of  William  of  Sens.  It  is  non-existent  at  St.  Cross, 
and  in  works  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  later,  perhaps,  including 
the  very  typical  work  at  Oxford  Cathedral,  but  it  shows 
itself  in  the  Temple  Church  going  on  at  the  same  moment 
with  Canterbury.  It  had  reached  what  has  been  called 
"  Ille  terrarum  pr&ter  omnes  anyulus  " — St.  David's — before 
Canterbury  was  finished,  as  it  had,  if  history  says  right 
(which  I  venture  to  doubt),  reached  Lincoln  in  the  purely 
Byzantine  capitals  of  one  of  the  doorways  attributed  to 
Bishop  Alexander  before  the  Canterbury  work  was  begun. 
It  shows  itself  but  dubiously  in  northern  work,  though  we 
find  just  a  touch  of  Byzantine  carving  at  Ripon  ;  but  it 
predominates  at  Chichester  and  Shoreham.  The  English 
always  holds  its  own  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  at  times 
shows  desperate  fight.  The  French  insinuates  itself  quietly 
but  surely  ;  yet  never  overrides  the  claims  of  the  native 
style ;  while  the  English  style  at  length,  seeing  her  Roman- 
esque traditions  failing  her,  steps  out  boldly  on  her  own 

Joceline  (1206-42),  who  also  built  the  tect  from  a  distance  uninfluenced  by 
west  front,  but  employed  on  it  an  archi-  Glastonian  traditions. 
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account  and  beats  the  French  almost  out  of  the  field  with 
her  own  weapons  ;  surpassing  her  in  mouldings  and  deve- 
loping afresh  upon  her  foliated  capitals. 

All  this  friendly  fight  begins  at  Canterbury  ;  and,  though 
the  result  of  the  investigation  falsifies  the  supposition  that 
we  learned  the  Pointed  style  from  the  French,  it  establishes 
the  fact  that  it  was  here — as  in  Germany  and  other  countries 

potently  helped  and  influenced  by  French  developments  ; 

and  that  in  England  this  aid  and  influence  came — as  it  was 
in  duty  bound  to  do — through  the  medium  of  the  patriarchal 
Cathedral  of  Canterbury.  And  I  dare  say  the  learned 
Precentor  of  Lincoln  will  tell  us  how  it  was  finally  perfected 
in  the  famous  work  of  St.  Hugh  in  his  Cathedral,  where  all 
the  fightings  and  fraternisings  of  the  French  and  English 
Transition  were  terminated  in  the  year  1200  by  the  first 
perfect  development  of  what  we  not  unfairly  call  the  "  Early 
English  Style." 


I  HAVE  mentioned  the  capitals  in  the  English  William's  Crypt  as 
probably  the  earliest  moulded  circular  capitals  in  England.  I  may  add 
that,  though  I  have  mainly  dwelt  on  carved  capitals  as  being  most  dis- 
tinctive in  point  of  their  relative  date,  there  are  several  forms  of 
uncarved  capitals  equally  the  property  of  the  transitional  style. 

I  will  first  name  those  so  common  in  the  north  of  England  and  in 
Scotland,  which  are  little  different  from  carved  capitals  if  deprived  of 
their  foliage  and  the  bell  laid  bare.  I  at  one  time  thought  these  were 
an  English  development,  but  I  found  precisely  similar  capitals  in  the 
granite  church  at  Tulle,  in  Limousin.  They  may  be  seen  in  London  in 
the  crypt  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  another 
variety,  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  bell  is  relieved  by  a  moulding, 
the  lower  part  remaining  plain  and  the  abacus  square.  This  may  be 
seen  in  the  cloister  court  at  Fountains,  at  Ripon,  Roche  Abbey,  and 
elsewhere.  In  some  cases  capitals  of  similar  section  to  these  two  are 
round  (or  heart-shaped  if  the  shaft  be  so)  throughout. 

In  travelling  through  the  best  districts  in  France,  one  might  fancy 
that  at  this  period  foliated  capitals  were  considered  essential ;  yet  at  no 
period  was  such  really  the  case,  but,  like  the  Corinthian  and  the  Doric 
orders,  foliage  or  plain  moulding  were  open  to  choice. 

In  England,  at  a  slightly  later  period,  this  became  so  much  the  case 
that  when  the  variety  last  mentioned  had  developed  itself  into  the 
round  moulded  capital,  so  characteristic  of  English  architecture  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  plain  capitals  became  far  more 
usual  than  carved  ones,  and  by  the  richness  and  variety  of  their  sections 
became  at  one  period  very  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  Mr.  Ruskin  is 
extremely  severe  upon  this  capital,  but  I  think  very  unjustly  so. 
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By  T.  G.  GODFREY-FAUSSETT,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

To  any  one  looking  down  from  the  higher  ground  which 
flanks  Canterbury  on  either  side,  it  needs  no  antiquarian  eye 
to  perceive  that  most  of  the  site  of  the  present  city  has 
only  gradually  emerged  from  the  bed  of  the  river >  and  once 
formed  part  of  that  great  tidal  estuary  which  (as  we  know 
from  the  anchor  found  in  the  marshes  at  Chilham,  and 
indeed  from  the  very  aspect  and  level  of  the  marshes  them- 
selves) flowed  up  this  valley  several  miles  higher  than  the 
spot  where  now  stands  Canterbury.  He  would  notice  also 
the  wider  flatness  of  the  valley  just  at  this  point,  implying 
less  original  depth  of  water,  and  greater  adaptability  for  a 
ford  :  and  this  ford  without  doubt  it  was  that  first  gave  any 
importance  to  the  situation.  The  principal  British  road 
which  led  down  to  it  may  still  be  traced,  from  the  corre- 
sponding ford  of  the  lesser  Stour  at  Patricksbourne,  forming 
for  a  long  way  the  parish  boundary  between  Bekesbourne 
and  Patricksbourne,  but  now  mostly  used  as  an  occupation 
way  only.  That  this  old  line  of  road,  clearly  of  immense 
age  from  its  hollowness  on  hill  sides,  is  of  British  origin,  is 
evident  enough  from  its  course  so  near  and  so  parallel  to  a 
Roman  road  upon  either  side  of  it,  after  the  date  of  which  two 
a  third  would  never  have  been  constructed.  As  it  approaches 
Canterbury,  this  road  is  now  lost.  It  ran  through  the  land  of 
the  Barton,  or  home-farm,  of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey,  and  natu- 
rally fell  under  the  powerful  ban  of  the  monks ;  but  its  original 
direction  to  a  ford  at  this  spot  is  unmistakeable.  Having 
crossed  to  the  farther  or  north-western  side  of  the  estuary, 
it  would  join  the  great  British  road  to  the  west,  now  known 
as  the  Pilgrim's  Way ;  while  the  deep  old  track  towards  the 
coast  at  Seasalter  and  Whitstable,  which  runs  by  the  side  of 
the  present  road  up  St.  Thomas's  Hill,  was  in  all  likelihood 
its  direct  continuation  northwards. 

Probably,  however,  this  ford  was  not  the  most  important 
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in  the  neighbourhood.  The  next  below  it  would  be  that  of 
Fordwich,  in  which  has  risen  the  island  called  Sturry,  or  the 
Stour  Island  ;  and  this,  as  the  last  downward  ford  on  the 
river,  must  have  carried  the  traffic  of  a  far  larger  extent 
of  country.  Nor  could  it  have  equalled  in  importance  the 
next  ford  higher  up  the  estuary,  still  marked  by  the  old 
mansion  of  Tunford  ;  for  this  led  immediately  up  to  the 
grand  ancient  city  or  fortress,  the  banks  of  which  still 
remain  under  the  name  of  Bigbury,  clearly  the  great  "  Op- 
pidum,"  as  Csesar  named  such  British  entrenchments,  of  all 
this  country  side. 

The  near  neighbourhood  of  this  great  fortification  seems 
to  preclude  the  idea  that  a  city  of  importance  could  in  those 
days  have  occupied  any  of  the  site  of  Canterbury.  Caesar 
describes  the  part  of  Britain  which  he  traversed,  and  it 
must  be  chiefly  of  Kent  that  he  is  speaking,  as  filled  with 
"hominum  infinita  multitudo  creberrimaque  sedificia  ;  "  1  and 
the  scattered  state  of  population  implied  by  his  words  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  bank  of  a  frequented  ford  would 
not  be  an  uninhabited  spot.  The  only  remains,  however, 
of  the  British  period  which  exist,  or  are  known  to  have 
existed,  here,  are  the  remarkable  conical  mounds,  one  of 
which,  called  the  "  Dane-John,  or  Dungeon  Hill "  (A),  stands 
within  the  walls  of  the  present  city,  having  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  another 
similar  but  smaller  mound  (B),  and  having  had,  till  the 
building  of  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Station  a  few  years 
ago,  another  (C),  nearer  to  its  own  size,  and  about  equi- 
distant. There  are  legends  of  more  such  mounds,2  one 
inside  the  Walls  (D),  above  and  close  to  the  present  cattle- 
market,  and  others  outside  ;  but  I  can  trace  the  latter  at 
least  to  no  satisfactory  evidence,  and  am  rather  inclined  to 
attribute  them  to  the  plan  of  Canterbury  given  in  Somner's 
history  of  the  city,3  published  in  1640,  in  which  the  artist 
certainly  engraves  two  hills  close  together  inside,  and  no  less 
than  five  outside,  but  clearly  only  as  a  pretty  conventional 
way  of  rendering  hilly  ground,  as  schoolboys  put  mountains 
in  their  maps,  and  with  no  regard  to  exact  accuracy.  Be 

1  CJES.  Bell.  Gall.  Lib.  V.  ter,  1846,  page  136. 

2  See  Mr.  Sandys'  paper  on  this  sub-          3  £ee  also  Battely's  edition,  1703,  fac- 
ject  and  the  local  authoities  there  cited,       ing  p.  1. 
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this  as  it  may,  it  is  impossible  to  -  doubt  that  the  three 
mounds,  one  inside  and  two  outside,  which  we  have  seen 
with  our  own  eyes,  are  all  of  the  same  date,  origin,  and 
object ;  or  that,  this  being  the  case,  they  are  anterior  to 
the  date  of  the  wall  and  earthen  bank  which  have  separated 
them.  And  as  I  shall  proceed  to  shew  that  this  bank,  if 
not  itself  the  actual  rampart  of  the  Roman  city,  at  least 
occupies  its  site,  it  remains  that  the  mounds  must  be  of 
Celtic  origin.  This  conclusion  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
discovery,  in  removing  the  mound  lately  destroyed,  of  a 
bronze  celt,  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Evans  of  Hemel 
Hempstead.  On  the  object  of  these  British  earthworks, 
more  or  less  numerous  as  they  may  have  been,  I  do  not 
feel  able  to  give  an  opinion.  They  seem  scarcely  to  have 
been  in  connection  with  the  ford,  or  near  the  line  of  road 
which  crossed  it.  Standing  as  they  must  have  stood  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  they  may  perhaps  have  afforded  a 
defence  to  the  river  passage,  and  have  served  as  a  sort  of 
outwork  to  Bigbury  Camp  above.  If  they  can  have  been 
sepulchral,  I  can  hear  of  no  remains  found  in  that  which 
was  removed  indicating  such  a  purpose.  They  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  connected  with  the  Celtic  worship,  of  which 
we  know  so  little.  May  we  not  rely  on  some  of  our  learned 
members  to  throw  more  light  on  their  cause  and  origin  ? 

So  far  we  are  dependent  for  our  conclusions  on  situation 
and  physical  remains  only  ;  in  coming  to  the  period  of  the 
Roman  occupation  our  researches  are  aided  by  written  evi- 
dence, though  of  no  very  copious  character.  For  although 
our  city  does  not  figure  in  Roman  history,  so  far  as  it  has 
descended  to  us,  it  figures  four  times  in  Roman  geography  ; 
and  although  it  seems  most  probable  that,  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Romans  and  the  consequent  expulsion  of  the 
Britons,  its  very  name  became  forgotten,  it  could  never  have 
been  possible  for  anyone,  who  approached  the  site  with 
Roman  information  in  his  hand,  to  fail  to  re-identify  it  as 
"  Durovernum."  The  words  of  the  Itinerary  of  the  military 
geographer  Antoninus  4  are  in  themselves  sufficient  for  this, 
who,  describing  in  well-known  passages  the  great  road  leading 
down  to  the  three  Kentish  harbour- for  tresses,  and  the 
stations  placed  upon  it  at  intervals,  makes  this  station  of 

4  Itin.  ed.  Weasel,  p.  463. 
VOL.  XXXII.  3   D 
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Durovernum  the  last  stage  in  each  instance  before  reaching 
the  coast ;  his  road  at  this  point  dividing  itself  into  three, 
and  gaining  the  harbour  of  Ritupce  in  12  miles,  that  of 
Dubrge  in  14  miles,  and  that  of  Lemanae  in  16  miles.  All 
these  harbours  retain  their  Roman  names  and  their  Roman 
fortresses,  in  Richborough,  Dover,  and  Romney  or  Lymne, 
and  their  three  Roman  roads  still  remain,  or  can  be  traced, 
in  almost  as  complete  straight  lines  as  when  Antoninus  wrote. 

It  is  to  these  roads  that  our  city  owes  its  origin  and 
subsequent  importance  ;  and  especially  to  one  of  them — that 
from  Richborough.  The  harbour  of  Richborough,  described 
emphatically  as  "  statio  tranquilla,"  5  was  from  the  first  that 
most  affected  by  the  Romans  ;  indeed,  we  never  hear  of  an 
Emperor,  general,  or  army  landing  at  any  other,  and  its 
almost  exclusive  use  seems  to  have  given  its  name  to  the 
whole  coast,  and  to  have  made  it  a  household  word 
at  Rome  among  poets  and  others.6  Now  it  is  observable 
that  the  spot  selected,  at  which  these  three  great  roads 
should  cross  the  river  Stour  on  their  way  to  London,  is  one 
which,  while  considerably  out  of  the  way  from  Dover  and 
Lymne,  is  in  the  direct  straight  line  from  Richborough. 
This  seems  to  justify  us  in  the  conclusion  that  the  Rich- 
borough  road  was,  as  would  be  natural,  the  first  to  be  con- 
structed of  the  three,  and  that  Richborough  harbour  is  the 
primary  origin  of  Canterbury.  The  ford  being  once  estab- 
lished, the  other  two  roads,  somewhat  later  in  date  of 
formation,  would  naturally  be  directed  at  the  same  spot  for 
convenience  of  access  westwards. 

The  design,  however,  of  placing  here  a  city  or  a  station  of 
any  size  does  not  seem  to  have  been  formed  immediately 
with  the  roads.  For  although  the  three  point  their  straight 
lines  exactly  at  the  city,  they  do  not,  and  clearly  did  not 
originally,  meet  at  any  one  gate,  nor  indeed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  central  road,  that  from  Dover,  point  at  any 
gate  or  gates  whatever.  It  has  especially  been  a  puzzle  to 
local  antiquaries  at  what  point  the  road  from  Lymne,  called 
the  Stone  Street,  could  have  originally  entered  Canterbury. 
It  is  easy,  however,  to  trace,  by  the  eye  and  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  that  on  producing  the  straight  lines  of  the  two 
lateral  roads  (those  from  Richborough  and  Lymne),  till  they 

5  Amm.  Marcell.  xxvii.  9.  vi.  67),  who  died  only  22  years  after  the 

6  Even  as  early  as  Lucan  (Pharsal.  lib.       commencement  of  the  invasion  of  Claudius. 
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meet  the  central  road  (that  from  Dover),  the  three  will  be 
found  to  join  exactly  at  the  spot  where  they  would  together 
take  the  plunge  into  the  ford  of  the  river,  just  at  what  is 
now  called  Beer-cart  Lane.  The  inference  is  clear,  that  at 
the  construction  of  these  three  roads  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  walls,  outworks,  or  other  incidents  of  a  city  could  have 
interposed  to  prevent  their  free  and  direct  access  to  the 
river's  bank.  The  need  for  a  "  mansio "  or  "  statio  "  for 
the  troops  at  this  spot  would  no  doubt  immediately  arise  ; 
and  we  can  well  believe  that  in  no  long  time  the  large 
amount  of  traffic  concentrated  here  by  the  three  roads 
would  cause  the  formation  of  a  city.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  the  Egyptian  geographer,  Ptolemy,7  apparently  writing 
within  a  century  or  so  of  the  definite  occupation  of  Britain 
under  Claudius,  gives  Darvenum  (or,  in  his  Greek,  Aa/ooue- 
vov),  with  Londinium  and  Rutupise,  as  one  of  the  three  cities  of 
the  Cantii.  This  is  the  earliest  historical  mention  of  our  city. 

The  other  two  notices  by  Roman  writers  are  of  less 
importance.  The  fragmentary  map  known  as  the  <(  Tabula 
Peutingerii " 8  places  at  this  spot  its  conventional  device  for 
a  city  or  fortress,  and  calls  it  "  Buroaverus,"  clearly  a  word 
distorted  by  many  copyists.  And  its  last  occurrence  in 
what  may  be  called  Roman  literature  is  not  till  after  the 
intervening  period  of  early  Saxon  isolation,  when  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  Augustine  and  his  co-mission- 
aries had  reopened  intercourse  with  Rome.  It  is  then  that 
the  anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna  9  writes  it  down  as 
"  Durovernum  Cantiacorum,"  showing  his  knowledge,  de- 
rived from  this  renewed  intercourse,  that  what  from  his 
Roman  learning  he  knew  as  Durovernum  was  now  "  Cant- 
wara-burh,"  the  borough  or  city  of  the  Saxon  men  of  Kent. 
That  other  allusions  to  it  in  early  Latin  authors  have  existed 
and  perished,  we  may  perhaps  guess  from  the  fact  that  the 
Saxon  Latinists  often  write  it  "  Dorovernis,"  "Dorobernia" 
— forms  of  spelling  for  which  they  may  possibly  have  had 
prior  authority,  but  which  after  all  maybe  merely  the  result 
of  their  own  caprice  or  carelessness. 

In  addition  to  these  notices  by  Roman  authors,  there  is 
an  omission  as  significant  as  a  notice.  In  the  "Notitia 
Imperil,"  which  enumerates  the  garrison  towns  of  the  empire, 

7  Lib.  ii.  3.  9  Lib.  v.  31. 

s  See  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  Vol.  I.  p.  xxii. 
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and  names  the  troops  stationed  at  each  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  four  coast-fortresses  which  surround 
Durovernum  are  given  each  its  garrison  :  to  Richborough  a 
whole  legion,  but  to  Durovernum  nothing.1  It  was,  there- 
fore, as  we  may  well  suppose,  a  "  mansio,"  or  halting-place 
only,  for  troops  on  the  march,  with  an  importance  chiefly 
commercial,  as  the  first  stage  on  the  great  high  way  of  Britain. 
At  the  junction  then  of  these  three  roads,  and  on  the 
south-eastern  bank  of  the  river,  was  formed  and  fortified 
the  Roman  station  and  city  ;  and  the  road  from  Dover  was 
the  road  chosen  upon  which,  so  to  speak,  to  impale  it,  not 
only  as  the  central  road  of  the  three,  but  as  that  which 
approached  the  bank  of  the  river  conveniently  at  a  right  angle. 
In  searching  therefore  for  the  situation  and  dimensions  of 
the  Roman  town,  wre  begin  by  taking  this  road,  now  repre- 
sented and  to  some  extent  occupied  by  the  present  Watling 
Street,  as  its  central  straight  line,  cutting  the  city  into  two 
equal  halves,  Romano  more,  and  drawn  direct  between  its 
entrance  at  the  Riding  Gate  (E),  and  its  exit  at  Beer-cart 
Lane  (F).  At  and  near  both  these  spots  the  hard  crust  of 
the  original  Roman  Road  was  very  distinctly  found,  at  some 
depth  under  the  present  street,  during  the  recent  works  for  the 
drainage  of  the  town  :  along  the  rest  of  Watling  Street  there 
was  no  such  crust, and  it  is  easy  to  trace  by  the  eye  that  the  pre- 
sent streetway  diverges  considerably  southward  from  the  old 
straight  line,  regaining  it,  as  would  be  necessary,  near  the 
gates.  The  exact  situation  of  the  gate  in  Beer-cart  Lane 
has  not  transpired  ;  it  must  have  stood  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  present  river  bank;  but  that  Riding  Gate  occupies  the 
precise  position  of  the  Roman  gate  we  know  from  those 
writers  who  record  its  two  Roman  arches  of  brick,  a  large 
and  a  small,  still  remaining  in  the  wall ;  among  whom 
Stukely  gives  both  a  description  and  an  engraving  of  them 
in  his  "  Iter  Curiosum."2  Having  gained  then  this  central 
straight  line,  we  can  next  point  out  the  extreme  southern 
limit,  namely  the  spot  where  stood  the  ancient  Worth 
Gate  (G),  which  we  know  by  description  and  by  pictures 
(Stukely  again  furnishing  both  3)  to  have  been  an  undoubted 
Roman  arch,  and  which  the  late  deep  draining  of  the  city 
proved  clearly  to  have  undoubted  Roman  foundations.4  In 

'  C.  71.  4  See  Mr.  Pilbrow's  "  Discoveries  during 

PL  96,  p.  116.  excavations    at   Canterbury."      Archseo- 

3  Id.  PI.  54,  p.  115.  logia,  xliii.,  p.  158. 
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these  two  ascertained  points,  the  centre  and  the  southern 
extremity,  we  have  data  by  which  to  determine  approxi- 
mately the  site  of  the  remaining  fourth  Roman  gate,  that  at 
the  city's  north  end  ;  and  measurement  from  the  centre,  the 
same  as  to  the  south  gate,  will  show  this  north  gate  to  have 
stood  very  near  the  present  south-west  tower  of  the 
Cathedral  (H). 

Now  having  determined  both  Worth  Gate  and  Riding 
Gate  to  have  been  Roman  gates,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to 
the  inference  that  the  wall  remaining  between  them  (E  to  G) 
is  the  line  of  the  Roman  wall — a  line  clearly  drawn  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  position  of  the  Dane-John  Mound, 
and  forming,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  an  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  earlier  or  Celtic  origin  of  this  and  its  accom- 
panying mounds.  This  line  of  wall  consists  primarily  of  an 
earthen  bank  or  rampart,  still  in  most  parts  of  considerable 
height,  and,  though  in  some  parts  removed,  shewing  evidence 
even  there  of  its  former  existence.  No  removal  of  the  bank 
has  taken  place  of  late  years,  nor  have  the  historians  of 
Canterbury  preserved  any  record  of  Roman  wall  being  dis- 
covered under  it,  as  is  notably  the  case  with  the  similar 
embankment  at  York.  But  it  seems  pretty  clear  that 
the  bank  between  these  two  gates,  and,  we  may  argue, 
in  its  farther  straight  continuance  north-eastward,  either 
contains,  or  is  in  itself,  the  wall  of  Roman  Durovernum. 

This  is  most  curiously  confirmed  on  going  back  to  the  site 
which  we  have  determined  upon  as  approximately  that  of  the 
Roman  North  Gate  ;  for  on  searching  near  or  in  a  line  with 
this  for  any  evidences  of  the  Roman  wall  in  which  it  stood,  we 
find  that  when  the  line  of  city  wall,  traced  north-eastward 
from  Riding  Gate,  arrives  at  a  spot  (I),  nearly  opposite  to 
the  suggested  North  Gate,  the  embankment  which  forms  its 
principal  feature  suddenly  comes  to  a  stop,  and  has  clearly 
never  been  continued  round  the  remainder  of  the  present 
city.  (This  stoppage  occurs  in  the  garden  of  one  of  the 
residentiary  houses  attached  to  the  Cathedral,  now  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Rouch,  a  minor-canon.)  The  conclusion 
seems  natural  that  here  was  the  corner  of  the  Roman  wall 
or  embankment,  whichever  it  was ;  that  the  onward  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  city  wall  in  a  straight  line  is  an  ad- 
dition later  than  Roman ;  and  that  the  actual  Roman  rampart 
started  at  an  angle  westwards  from  this  point  of  cessation, 
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and  ran  along  (I  to  H),  near  the  present  Cathedral,  to  the 
spot  which  we  have  fixed  upon  for  our  Roman  North  Gate. 

Having  thus  conjectured  the  eastern  portion  of  the  site 
of  our  North  Wall,  it  remained  to  look  for  evidence  of  its 
further  course  westwards,  or  towards  the  river.  The  first 
clue  that  I  obtained  was  from  a  study  of  the  Saxon  history 
of  the  city,  which,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  when  we 
arrive  at  that  period,  led  me  to  believe  that  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Archbishop's  Palace  and  grounds  (Plan  III. 
5)  would  very  probably  give  us  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Roman  city.  On  comparison,  the  line  thus  obtained  (J) 
was  found  to  correspond  exactly :  the  Palace  boundary 
starting  directly  westward  from  the  tower,  the  supposed  site 
of  this  North  Gate,  though  with  a  turn  southwards  unex- 
pectedly sudden.  However  that  this  is  in  good  truth  the 
actual  line  of  Roman  wall,  soon  became  most  singularly 
confirmed  during  the  deep  drainage  works  before  mentioned ; 
for  at  the  very  spot  (K)  where  the  same  Palace  boundary 
abuts  at  its  other  end  upon  Sun  Street,  there  was  found, 
continuing  its  line  onwards  across  Sun  Street,  the  lower  part 
of  an  enormously  massive  wall  of  Roman  masonry,  with  the 
usual  string  courses  of  brick  ;  and  the  same  wall  (for  the 
dimensions,  the  masonry,  and  the  string  courses  were  the 
same),  was  found  again,  continuing  the  same  line,  a  few 
yards  further  on  in  Guildhall  Street  (L).  All  this  may  be 
seen  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  Pilbrow,  the  engineer  who  conducted 
these  works,  printed  with  his  remarks  on  discoveries  during 
the  drainage,  in  the  43rd  volume  of  the  Archseologia.5  The 
same  excavations  had  already  confirmed  my  view  that  the 
Roman  north  wall  could  not  have  lain  so  far  north  as  our 
present  wall,  by  disclosing  several  urn-interments  in  Palace 
Street,  far  within  the  present  North  Gate,  but  obviously 
outside  the  Roman  city. 

The  discovery  of  this  piece  of  unmistakeably  Roman  wall, 
from  its  width  also  unmistakeably  City- wall,  gives  fresh  point 
to  the  former  question,  whether  we  may  not  expect  some 
future  excavation  into  the  earthen  banks  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  sides  to  reveal  a  Roman  wall  in  this  part  also. 
Or  can  we  suppose  one  side  of  the  city  to  have  been  forti- 
fied with  earthwork  only,  and  the  other  with  a  wall  of 
stone  ?  Should  this  prove  decisively  to  have  been  the  case, 

5  P.  151. 
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it  would  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  variation.  On 
the  land  side  a  deep  ditch  would  of  course  be  necessary,  and 
the  earth  thrown  from  it  may  well  have  made  what  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  rampart.  On  the  bank  of  the  estuary 
a  ditch  would  be  unnecessary  or  even  impossible,  and  a  wall 
of  stone  may  have  been  requisite  where  an  earthen  bank 
must  have  been  constantly  worn  away  by  floods  and  high 
tides.  But  if  this  theory  be  correct,  I  confess  it  is  the  only 
instance  that  I  know  of  a  Roman  rampart  being  of  stone  in 
one  part  and  of  earth  in  another. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  line  of  the  north  Roman  wall, 
we  can  see  how  the  level  of  the  ground  itself  must  have 
pointed  to  this  as  the  early  boundary.  Stand  in  Broad 
Street,  and  notice  the  sudden  fall  northwards  as  soon  as 
the  embanked  portion  of  the  wall  is  passed.  Calculate  the 
great  difference  of  level  between  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  Cathedral.  In  digging  the  foundations  of  the  new 
north-western  tower  about  forty  years  ago,  the  skeletons 
were  found  of  a  man  and  an  ox  together,  appearing  to  shew 
that  just  here  (and  it  is  just  outside  the  line  of  Roman 
wall)  lay  at  some  early  period  the  boundary  point  between 
terra  Jirma  and  dangerous  swamp. 

Continuing  the  line  of  wall  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
from  the  spot  ascertained  in  Guildhall  Street,  the  next 
chance  of  lighting  upon  it  occurs  in  High  Street ;  and  here, 
crossing  the  street  at  right  angles  opposite  the  Fleur-de-Lis 
Hotel,  were  discovered  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  gate- 
way (M).  Mr.  J.  B.  Sheppard,  whose  house  is  close  by, 
has  preserved  some  of  the  stones.  A  few  yards  inwards 
from  this  were  found  the  wall  and  return  wall  of  a  large 
Roman  building  (N),  built  also  right  across  the  present 
street.  This  gate  was  clearly  later  than  a  Roman  gate, 
not  only  because  one  would  not  have  been  required  at  this 
spot,  but  because  the  large  building  which  stood  so  close  in 
front  of  its  site  would  have  completely  blocked  it ;  but  it 
evidently  marks  the  line  of  Roman  wall  through  which  it 
was  cut :  and,  though  the  line  thus  indicated  is  farther 
from  the  present  bank  of  the  river  at  Eastbridge  than  we 
should  naturally  have  expected,  no  doubt  the  stream  was 
then  wider  on  this  side  than  in  later  days,  and  the  wall 
approached  the  bank  as  nearly  as  was  found  advisable. 
No  further  trustworthy  evidence  southwards  appears  of 
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this  line  of  wall :  it  obviously  ran  parallel  to  the  river  bank, 
and  contained  the  gate  before  mentioned  at  Beer-cart  Lane  ; 
and  so  rounded  at  the  southern  end  to  Worth  Gate,  probably 
just  including  the  site  of  St.  Mildred's  church. 

We  thus  gain  on  the  whole  a  pretty  accurate  estimate 
of  the  shape  and  extent  of  Durovernum.  It  must  have 
been  an  irregular  oval — a  not  unusual  outline  for  Roman 
walls  on  low  and  swampy  ground,  where  the  firmer  soil 
does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  a  square  or  a  rectangle. 
The  walls  of  Verulamium  are  another  example,  as  well  as 
those  of  Anderida,  still  remaining  so  perfect  at  Pevensey. 
The  city's  length  must  have  been  nearly  exactly  double  its 
breadth,  namely,  from  Worth  Gate  to  the  Northern  Gate 
(G  to  H)  about  800  yards,  and  from  Riding  Gate  to  the 
gate  at  the  ford  (E  to  F)  about  400  yards.  Through  this 
last-mentioned  gate  started  the  great  London  Road,  crossing 
the  water  and  ascending  Harbledown  Hill,  up  which  its  old 
channel  is  visible  behind  the  present  row  of  houses.  From 
the  Riding  Gate — or  Gate  of  the  Roads — the  three  great 
harbour- ways  of  Antoninus  spread  out  like  a  fan,  through 
swampy  ground  for  the  first  few  hundred  yards,  as  the 
soil  testifies  ;  and  a  short  way  out  on  the  Richborough 
Road,  which  ran  by  Ivy  Lane,  stood  the  little  Christian 
church,  rededicated  later  by  a  Frankish  bishop  to  St.  Martin, 
the  saint  of  the  Franks 6  (0).  The  Worth  Gate  gave  access 
to  the  road,  probably  originally  British,  which  ran  southwards 
up  the  right  bank  of  the  river ;  and  into  this  it  is  likely 
that  much  of  the  traffic  of  the  Stone  Street  from  Lymne 
became  diverted,  when  the  city  wall  interrupted  its  straight 
line.  The  last  gate,  the  northern  one,  must  have  been 
locally  one  of  the  most  important ;  it  led  to  Fordwich  and 
so  over  the  water  to  Reculver ;  but  along  its  side  for  at 
least  a  mile  out  of  the  city,  lay  the  principal  cemetery  of  the 
citizens,  the  urns  of  which  are  found  in  large  numbers  when- 
ever the  soil  on  its  left  side  is  disturbed.  Immediately 
outside  this  gate  also,  perhaps  attracted  thither  by  the 
cemetery  itself,  stood  that  Christian  church  (P)  which  we 
know  on  the  authority  of  Bseda  himself  to  have  been  restored 
from  its  Saxon  ruin  by  Augustine,  and  re-consecrated  as  the 
Metropolitan  Cathedral  of  England. 

6  The  statement  of  Beda  (lib.  i.  c.  26),  that  this  was  its  Roman  dedication,  is 
probably  an  assumption  only. 
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It  remains  only  to  notice  the  city's  Roman  name,  "  Dur- 
overnum,"  a  Latin  pronunciation  of  a  Celtic  word,  of  which 
the  first  syllable,  "  Dur,"  is  without  any  doubt  the  British 
"  Bwr  "•  — "  water."  The  remainder,  "  vern  "  or  "  wern," 
has  had  various  shots  made  at  its  interpretation,  and  the 
name  is  construed  by  different  guessers  as  "  the  swift 
water,"  "  the  water  of  marshes/'  and  "  the  water  of  alders." 
Into  this  point  we  need  not  follow.  When  we  have  in  the 
first  place  to  guess  at  a  Celtic  sound  by  its  Roman  spelling, 
and  then  to  translate  such  a  conception  of  the  British  word 
of  the  first  century  by  the  light  of  the  modern  Welsh  of 
the  nineteenth,  our  data  for  interpretation  appear  by  no 
means  adequate.  "  Wernwater  "  would  probably  be  the 
name  of  the  reach,  or  the  ford  (for  the  river  itself  was 
most  likely  then,  as  now,  the  "  Stour  " — a  name  common 
in  Celtic  localities),  and  the  fact  that  Romans  took  for  their 
city  the  name  of  the  water  beside  which  it  stood,  seems  to 
confirm  our  supposition  that  the  spot  itself  had  neither  im- 
portance nor  name  until  Romans  built  upon  it. 

History  and  the  Romans  left  Britain  together,  and  it  may 
also  be  said  that  they  returned  together.  Our  two  centuries 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  Augustine  are  known  by  but  the 
meagrest  outline,  and  of  local  detail  during  these  years  we 
have  nothing  whatever  ;  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  confusion 
of  Saxon  depredation  and  settlement,  but  mainly  "  carent 
quia  vate  sacro."  Canterbury,  so  little  noticed  historically 
under  the  first  Roman  regime,  springs  at  once  into  the  fore- 
most place  under  what  may  be  termed,  so  far  as  literature 
is  concerned,  the  Roman  revival.  But  before  we  enter  upon 
this  period,  it  may  still  be  worth  while  to  attempt  some  con- 
sideration of  what  must  have  been  the  condition  of  our  city 
during  the  intermediate  years  of  confusion  and  barbarism. 

On  the  flight  of  the  Britons  from  Kent  ("  as  men  fly  from 
fire  "  is  the  graphic  description  of  the  Chronicle7),  and  the 
Saxon  occupation  of  the  district,  Durovernum  must  have 
been  at  once  abandoned  by  the  vanquished,  as  seems  evident 
from  its  very  situation.  The  main  road,  probably  the  only 
really  available  road,  along  Kent  ran  through  the  middle  of 
the  city,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  the  long  narrow 
little  kingdom  with  the  enemy  thus  sticking  fast  in  the  very 

7  Saxon  Chronicle,  ad  an.  473. 
VOL.  xxxil.  3   E 
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passage,  and  causing  nothing  less  than  strangulation  to  its 
movements.  It  is  well  to  remember  this,  for  it  has  been 
sometimes  urged,  to  account  for  the  Saxon  change  of  name, 
that  the  word  "  Cantwarabyrig  "  implied,  not  the  metropolis 
of  the  new  settlers,  but  the  one  remaining  stronghold  of  the 
Cantii,  the  old  Romano-British  inhabitants.  Deserted  how- 
ever as  it  was  by  Britons,  it  seems  difficult  on  the  other 
hand  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  ifc  was  at  first  left  un- 
occupied by  Saxons  also,  and  that  after  that  sweeping 
destruction  which  accompanied  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
invasion,  the  site  lay  for  many  a  year  uninhabited  and 
desolate.  The  reasons  which  appear  to  point  to  this  con- 
clusion are  as  follows  : — 

1st.  The  very  change  of  name,  for  it  must  have  taken 
place  at  this  time.  The  large  and  indestructible  features  of 
the  country,  as  hills,  rivers,  and  Roman  fortresses,  almost 
always  retained  their  British  names,  and  of  the  fortresses 
especially  it  is  observable  that  here  in  East  Kent  no  other 
of  importance  underwent  any  radical  change  of  name — 
Reculver,  Richborough,  Dover,  and  Lyrnne  still  embodying 
the  original  words  by  which  the  Romans  knew  them,  and 
their  sites  being  obviously  such  as  would  be  settled  in  at 
once  by  the  sea-faring  race  which  had  acquired  them.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  argue  that  our  city's  change  of  name 
came  from  no  caprice,  but  from  the  actual  loss  of  its  name, 
and  that  it  lay  uninhabited  till  the  word  Durovernum  had 
become  forgotten  in  the  re-settled  neighbourhood. 

2ndly.  There  can  be  no  more  certain  indication  of  settle- 
ments of  our  pagan  Saxon  population  than  their  numerous 
cemeteries  which  from  time  to  time  are  discovered  in  the 
country,  and  are  especially  frequent  in  East  Kent.  Now  I 
suppose  that  no  part  of  the  soil  in  this  whole  district  has 
been  more  thoroughly  and  completely  turned  over  than  that 
which  immediately  surrounds  Canterbury  :  what  with  build- 
ing and  planting, — road-making,  drain-making  and  brick- 
making, — gravel-pits,  sand-pits  and  chalk-pits, — scarcely  an 
acre  has  not  been  dug  to  such  depth  as  must  have  disclosed 
a  Saxon  cemetery  of  any  magnitude.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  ever  been  found,  and  one  cannot  help  arguing  that  habi- 
tation must  have  returned  to  Canterbury  no  very  long  time 
before  Christianity  had  introduced  its  simpler  style  of  burial. 

3rdly.  The  remains  of  the  Roman  city  entirely  corroborate 
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this  view,  the  lower  parts  of  the  houses  being  found  in  a 
very  well-preserved  condition,  and  beautiful  pavements,  all 
unworn,  occasionally  coming  to  light,  seeming  to  shew  a 
period  of  almost  Pompeian  burial,  neglect,  and  overgrowth, 
till  the  restorers  of  the  city  noticed  nothing  of  the  valuable 
materials  below.  Moreover  not  a  single  street  is  on  the 
site  of  a  Roman  street,  remains  of  buildings  being  under 
them  all,  with  the  exception  of  Beer-cart  Lane  and  part  of 
Watling  Street,  and  even  here  (where  must  always  have 
remained  the  great  thoroughfare  of  England,  whether 
through  a  city  or  not),  its  original  straight  line  is  so  straggled 
from  as  to  shew  that  at  one  period  the  property  flanking  the 
street  was  of  no  more  value  or  consideration  than  the  waste 
of  a  country  roadside. 

4thly.  A  fourth  reason  seems  to  lie  in  the  new  name  itself 
— Cantwarabyrig,  the  City  of  the  Men  of  Kent.  It  implies 
a  date  when  the  Jutish  conquerors  had  come  to  know  their 
exact  position  in  England,  viz.,  that  the  whole  of  Kent  was 
theirs,  and  that  nothing  more  was  going  to  be  theirs  ;  they 
must  definitely  have  acquired  the  name  among  themselves 
and  their  neighbours  of  "  the  Men  of  Kent."  It  implies  a 
deliberate  choice  of  a  capital  by  such  a  settled  people,  and 
implies  also  its  purpose  as  a  capital  from  its  own  first  founda- 
tion, and  not  a  gradual  growth  from  a  smaller  beginning, 
in  which  case  it  would  have  already  acquired  a  smaller  name  ; 
and  Saxons  did  not  change  names  for  a  fancy  or  give  them 
for  anything  but  practical  use.  All  this  points  to  the 
restoration  of  Canterbury  at  no  very  early  date  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Kent. 

It  is  worth  while  here  to  point  out  that  the  name  itself  is 
a  very  remarkable  one,  and  suggests  an  independence  of 
popular  spirit  almost  smacking  of  democracy.  The  step  must 
have  been  taken  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  their  kings, 
and  the  notion  of  head-quarters  would  involve  that  it  should 
become  his  residence,  as  indeed  we  know  it  did  ;  and  all 
analogy  of  history  would  lead  us  to  expect  that,  if  such  a 
name  were  required,  it  would  be  taken  from  the  king  rather 
than  the  people.  Can  a  parallel  case  be  produced  of  a 
capital  so  named  by  a  people  already  settled  in  the 
district  ? 

On  this  subject  of  the  change  of  the  city's  name  in  Saxon 
hands,  it  is  observable  that,  throughout  Saxon  history,  writers 
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in  Saxon  invariably  use  the  word  "  Cantwarabyrig,"  and 
also  that  their  earlier  writers  in  Latin  use  one  of  the  forms 
of  Durovernum.  The  Roman  word  was  clearly  a  re- 
importation of  the  priests,  who  would  arrive,  as  has  been 
said,  with  Roman  authorities  in  their  hands,  and  who  in 
their  zeal  for  Latin  made  a  point  of  thus  translating  the 
Saxon  name  in  their  charters  and  writings.  It  was  not  till 
later  that  any  looser  custom  began  to  creep  into  charters  of 
Latinizing  the  Saxon  word  into  "  urbs  Cantuarise."  But  a 
singular  mention  of  the  city,  by  what  may  be  called  a  side 
wind,  is  found  in  the  work  commonly  attributed  to  the 
British  author  Nennius8,  among  a  list  of  cities  boastfully 
claimed  as  British,  but  at  his  date  nearly  all  in  Saxon  posses- 
sion. He  calls  Canterbury  "  Caer-Ceint,"  and  from  this  our 
historians  have  asserted  that  the  Britons  knew  the  city  by 
this  name ;  but  the  work  is  not  earlier  than  the  ninth 
century,  and  may  more  fitly  be  called  Welsh  than  British, 
and  "  Caer-Ceint  "  is  merely  the  Saxon  word  Celticized, — 
apparently  shewing  how  entirely  the  name  Durovernum  had 
perished  even  from  native  memory,  where  not  prompted  by 
renewed  intercourse  with  Roman  authorities. 

Conversely  there  occurs  one  Saxon  mention  of  the  city 
under  a  different  name.  Two  copies  of  the  Chronicle,  in 
mentioning  the  foundation  of  the  Bishopric  of  Rochester 
under  the  year  604,  state  that  Rochester  is  twenty-four 
miles  from  "  Dorwitceastre."  '  No  supposition  however  can 
be  gained  from  the  passage  that  early  Saxons  had  preserved 
anything  resembling  the  British  name,  for  the  whole  entry 
in  the  Chronicle  is  a  translation  from  Bseda,1  not  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  long  before  which  time  its 
use  of  "  Cantwarabyrig  "  is  frequent  and  otherwise  invariable. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  one  scribe  who  thus  tran- 
slated Ba3da  (for  the  two  copies  are  only  one  in  duplicate) 
was  in  fact  ignorant  of  the  very  meaning  of  Bseda's  word, 
Durovernum,  and,  taking  it  probably  from  "  Durnovaria," 
rendered  it  as  Dorchester. 

In  conjecturing  the  above  late  date  for  the  foundation  of 
the  Saxon  capital,  one  may  point  to  the  evidence  of  tardy 
settling  down  into  the  boundaries  of  Kent,  implied  in  Ethel- 
bert's  hostile  incursion  westwards  in  the  early  part  of  his 

8  Historia  Britonum  ad  fin.  l  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.,  cap.  3. 

9  Saxon  Chronicle,  ad  an.  604. 
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reign,  his  defeat  by  Ceawlin  at  Wimbledon,  and  the  emphatic 
expression  of  the  Chronicle  that  he  was  "  driven  back  into 
Kent."  :  If  this  repulse  definitely  checked  his  ambition  and 
confined  his  kingdom  into  exactly  what  has  ever  since  been 
called  Kent,  one  can  understand  that  the  choice  of  Canter- 
bury as  an  abiding  capital  might  well  be  the  result.  It 
will  appear  also,  as  we  proceed  to  consider  the  structure  of 
the  Saxon  city,  that  part  of  it  at  least  must  have  been  of 
recent  foundation  at  the  arrival  of  Augustine. 

Many  modern  historians  speak  poetically  of  Canterbury  as 
the  "  Capital  of  Hengist : " — there  is  no  foundation  whatever 
for  this  statement.  It  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  the 
words  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  "  exinde  regnavit  Hengist 
et  Esc  filius  suus  in  Cantuaria."  3  But  the  author  is  here,  as 
mostly  elsewhere,  using  the  word  "Cantuaria"  to  mean 
Kent,  as  a  Latinized  form  of  the  Saxon  "  Cantwara."  When 
he  comes  to  speak  more  particularly  of  Canterbury,  he  calls 
it  Dorobernia,  like  the  other  Latinists. 

Where  then  were  the  head-quarters  of  the  Saxons  of  Kent 
during  the  reigns  of  their  four  earliest  kings  ?  Looking  to 
names  and  remains,  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  form  a 
guess.  All  probabilities  would  point  us  to  Bichborough,  the 
very  fittest  of  centres  for  a  race  of  sailors  and  pirates  ;  and 
when  we  find  its  great  suburb,  Ash,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
second  king  of  Kent,  and  also  containing  the  largest  and 
richest  Pagan  Saxon  cemetery  ever  discovered  (as  witness, 
among  others,  the  collections  of  Bryan  Faussett,4  Mr.  Rolfe, 
and  Mr.  Gibbs), — we  cannot  help  acknowledging  the  great 
likelihood  that  here  was  the  first  capital,  or  quasi-capital,  of 
our  Jutish  ancestors.  If  more  were  required,  Faversham 
has  another  such  cemetery  on  a  large  scale,  which  bears  the 
significant  name  of  the  King's  Field.  And  for  a  smaller 
centre,  evidently  a  royal  residence  in  Pagan  days,  we  may 
take  Kingston  under  Barham  Downs,  where  has  been  found 
a  very  rich  cemetery,5  containing  that  wonderful  brooch  of 
Bryan  Faussett's,  now  at  Liverpool,  which  must  surely  have 
been  buried  with  a  queen. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  suggesting  this  late  restoration  to 
Canterbury  very  much  is  conjecture  only,  but  conjecture,  it  is 
hoped,  not  without  foundation  in  reason  and  probability  ;  and 

2  Sax.  Chron.  ad  an.  568.  4  Inventorium  Sepulchrale,  p.  1  et  seq. 

3  Hist.  Lib.  2.  5  Inv.  Sepulch.,  p.  35  et  seq. 
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it  is  to  conjecture  that  \ve  must  turn  when  history  deserts' 
us  altogether. 

The  curtain  rises  again  then  upon  Canterbury  established 
as  the  royal  capital  of   Ethelbert.      We  know  where  his 
Palace  stood,  for  he  gave  it  to  Augustine,  and  the  monastery 
of  Christ  Church  rose  on  the  site.     Doubt  has  been  thrown 
upon  this  surrender  of  the  Palace,  as  not  mentioned  by 
Bseda,  the  earliest  historian  of  these  events ;    but  Baeda's 
Canterbury  narrative  is  deficient  in  local  colouring — as  we 
may  well  expect  from  a  Northumbrian,  who,  giving  as  his 
Canterbury    authority  Albinus,  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's, 
tells  us  that  he  did  not  learn  even  directly  from  him,  but  at 
second  hand  through  his  messenger  Nothelm.6     The  autho- 
rity is  good  and  trustworthy,  but  naturally  not  copious  in 
matters  of  site  and  local  detail.     For  Ethelbert's  surrender 
of  his  Palace  to  Augustine  our  authority  is  the  "  Yita  Au- 
gustini,"  7  a  work,   by  clear  internal  evidence,  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighth  century,  as  Bseda's  was  of  the  first 
quarter,  and  which,  citing  Bseda,  cites  also  other  authorities, 
to  which,  it  says,  Bseda  had   no   access.     The  Palace  (a) 
then  and  its  surroundings  were,  as  we  learn,  inside  the  walls, 
evidently  added  by  Saxons  to  the  north  end  of  the  Roman 
city ;  the  circuit  of  wall  had  been  extended  to  include  it, 
the  new  part  (b.b.b.)  being  unaccompanied,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  earthen  bank  which  distinguishes  the  Roman  wall ; 
and  the  Roman  Gate  must  have  been  pushed  outwards,  not 
exactly  to  the  present  North  Gate,  which  is  a  later  site,  but 
to  a  spot  (c)  some  yards  to  its  east  in  the  present  wall,  oppo- 
site to  which  signs  of  the   Roman  road  were  discovered 
during  the  recent  drainage  works,  crossing   Broad  Street 
northwards. 

Some  250  yards  of  outer  road  had  thus  become  enclosed 
as  City  Street  (H  to  c),  and  along  its  eastern  side  stood  the 
Palace  and  grounds  of  Ethelbert  (a),  with  the  ruined  Roman 
church  (d)  in  one  corner.  On  the  western  side  of  the  street 
lay  a  space  (e),  corresponding  but  narrower,  and  it  was  this 
space,  as  will  appear,  that  the  King  was  able  to  make  over 
in  the  first  instance  as  a  home  for  Augustine  and  his  com- 
panions. That  it  should  have  been  thus  empty  for  the  new 
comers  goes  not  a  little  to  show  that  the  Saxon  part  of  the 

6  Bgedse,Hist.  Eccl.  Prolog.  §  2.  7  Patrologia,  vol.  150.     Col.  752  B. 
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city,  at  least,  must  have  then  been  of  very  recent  founda- 
tion. It  was  named  "  Staplegate,"  but  is,  in  the  Latin  of 
the  Chroniclers,  spelt  "  Stable-gate  3)  8 — an  impossible  Saxon 
name,  "  stable  "  being  a  Latin  word.  "  There  were  they 
stabled,"  is  their  cant  phrase,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
habit  of  distorting  Saxon  names  into  Latin  epigrams,  with 
which  Gregory  may  be  almost  said  to  have  inaugurated  the 
English  Church,  had  descended  loyally  to  its  members. 
Staplegate  is  the  invariable  mediaeval  spelling,  and  was  the 
name,  no  doubt,  of  the  new  Saxon  gate  adjacent  (c)  — 
called,  most  probably,  in  its  turn  from  the  "  Staple/'  or 
market,  outside  it,  the  "  maceria  quae  in  aquilonali  parte 
civitatis  muro  adjacet,"  which  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of 
the  year  762.9 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  connected  with  the 
Royal  residence  on  this  spot  lies  in  the  name  of  the  little 
gate  in  the  new  piece  of  wall  to  the  eastward — Quenin- 
gate  (f ),  first  mentioned  in  the  same  charter  of  762.  The 
tradition  which  derives  gate  and  name  from  Queen  Bertha, 
seems  at  first  sight  almost  too  pretty  and  pat  for  belief ; 
but  when  we  remember  that  from  her  reign  this  certainly 
ceased  to  be  a  residence  of  Queens, — that  we  have  been  re- 
viewing good  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  did  not  become  so 
until  her  reign, — and  that  the  little  gate,  the  site  of  which 
is  near  the  postern  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  lay  on  her 
direct  route  from  her  home  to  her  daily  devotions  at 
St.  Martin's,  especially  guaranteed  to  her  by  the  King, — the 
difficulty  really  is  to  refuse  our  belief.  Whatever  amount 
of  the  city  we  owe  to  Ethelbert,  it  seems  as  if  we  certainly 
owe  one  gate  to  Bertha. 

We  thus  gain  a  very  accurate  idea  of  "the  shape  and  size 
of  Saxon  Canterbury — the  Roman  town  elongated.  Other 
alterations  of  this  period  may  be  detailed  :  the  opening  of 
the  Bur-Gate  (g),  now  necessary  from  the  lengthened  shape, 
and  the  new  piece  of  road  (h.h.)  diverting  into  it  from 
St.  Martin's  Hill  the  Roman  road  from  Richborough,  the 
straight  course  of  which  was  by  Ivy  Lane.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  the  principal  road  into  Canterbury,  and  required 
access  to  what  had  now  become  the  principal  end  of  the 
town,  as  seems  hinted  in  the  very  name  of  the  gate,  "  Bur- 
gate,"  the  chief  gate  of  the  borough.  Another  great 

8  Tliorn,  Chron.  cap.  i.  §  3.  9  Kemble,  Cod.  Dip.  109  appx. 
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change  was  probably  occasioned  by  altered  level  in  the  river 
bottom,  giving  a  better  ford  on  the  route  still  in  use  down 
High  Street,  than  that  on  the  Roman  Watling  Street.  The 
new  western  gate  (M),  already  noticed,  was  then  made 
in  the  Roman  wall,  where  it  crosses  High  Street ;  and  a 
second  to  correspond  to  it  eastward  (i),  and  give  a  direct 
street  through  the  city.  The  latter  was  Newingate,  or 
St.  George's  Gate,  the  former  was  named  Andre vvsgate  ; 
and  the  coincidence  of  the  two  being  named  from  adjoining 
churches — which  is  also  the  case  with  Burgate,  occasionally 
called  St.  Michael's  Gate — seems  to  connect  all  three  with 
the  date  of  early  church-building.  That  this  western  gate 
was  called  Andrewsgate  is  gathered  from  the  name  being 
often  added  to  buildings  in  the  street  approaching  it — as 
St.  Mary  Bredman's  Church,  called  St.  Mary  Andrewsgate,1 
the  Chequer  Inn,  &c. 

To  add  to  the  picture  of  the  Saxon  town,  we  may  mention 
the  market  places  lying  outside  every  gate  but  the  two  river 
gates.  The  "  Staple,"  outside  Staple  Gate,  we  have  already 
noticed,  and  the  same  charter  conveys  a  house,  "  quse  jam 
ad  Quenegatum  in  foro  posita  est ;" 2  showing  a  market  of 
some  sort  at  Queningate  also.  From  charters  and  other 
notices  we  gather  that  the  "  Ritherchepe,"3  or  cattle 
market,  lay  between  the  Dover  and  Richborough  roads, 
that  is,  outside  Ridingate,  Newingate,  and  nearly  to  Bur- 
gate  ;  so  that  the  cattle  market  of  the  present  day  has  been 
merely  tossed  over  the  road  from  its  old  site  into  the  city 
ditch.  Lastly,  outside  the  Worthgate  was  the  wine  market, 
or  "  Winchepe,"  the  name  of  which  lasts  to  the  present  day. 

These  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  secular  changes  in 
the  Saxon  city  ;  those  which  Christianity  brought  with  it 
are  as  distinctly  traceable.  First,  the  restoration  of  the 
Roman  Church  (P  &  d),  then  standing  no  longer  outside  but 
inside  the  walls,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Palace  (a)  into 
the  monastery.  Secondly,  the  acquisition  by  the  monks  of 
a  large  piece  of  land  outside  Queningate,  for  building  a 
second  monastery  ( j) — St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's,  afterwards 
St.  Augustine's — intended  principally  as  a  burying  place  for 
kings  and  great  men.  The  boundaries  of  this  donation,  and 
also  of  a  second  and  larger  one  including  it,  we  gain  from 

1  Battely's  Somner,  p.  164.  3  Cod.  Dip.  3,  1098. 

2  Cod.  Dip.  109. 
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two  charters4 — forgeries,  but  certainly  Saxon  forgeries,  of 
each  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  "  se  non  e  vero,  e  ben 
trovato ; "  and  which  give  us  an  interesting  notice  or  two 
incidentally.  Thus  the  north-western  boundary  of  the 
abbey  is  "  Druting  Strete  (aa),"  a  name  curious  to  trace 
through  mediaeval  documents,  gradually  evolving  itself  into 
our  present  "Old  Ruttington  Lane" — perhaps  the  only 
street  in  England  known  to  have  kept  its  name  for  nearly 
1300  years.  The  southern  boundary  in  the  same  charter 
is  "Via  de  Burgate," — "the  way  out  of  Burgate," — and 
was  the  little  piece  of  road  just  noticed  (h.h.),  by  which 
Burgate  had  been  connected  with  the  main  Richborough 
Road.  The  number  and  situation  of  the  Saxon  churches 
too  are  interesting  to  study,  especially  as  shewing  how 
population  must  have  gathered  most  thickly  at  the  Royal,  or 
later  the  ecclesiastical,  end  of  the  town.  If  we  take  first 
the  Roman  part  of  the  town  only,  bisected  equally  by  Wat- 
ling  Street,  we  get  in  its  southern  half  three  churches  and 
no  more — those  of  St.  Mildred  (k),  St.  Mary  de  Castro  (1), 
and  St.  John  the  Poor5  (m) — the  two  latter  now  long  de- 
stroyed. On  the  Watling  Street  itself  stood  St.  Edmund's 
Church  5(n),  clearly,  however,  by  its  dedication  not  earlier 
than  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  But  in  the  northern 
half  were  no  fewer  than  eight  churches,  St.  Mary  Bredin  (o), 
St.  Margaret  (p),  St.  George  (q),  St.  Andrew  (r),  St.  Mary 
Andrewsgate  or  Breadman  (s),  St.  Michael  Burgate  (t),  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  (u),  and  the  Church  of  the  Four  Martyrs  (v)  ;5 
while  further  north,  in  the  new  Saxon  part,  stood,  besides 
the  great  Christ  Church  itself,  St.  Mary  Queningate  (w), 
and,  though  much  later,  St.  Elphege  (x).  The  churches 
outside  the  town  tell  the  same  tale.  On  the  westward  road, 
then  raising  itself  from  the  swamps  of  the  ford,  were  All 
Saints  (y),  St.  Peter's  (z),  and  later,  St.  Dunstan's.  On 
the  "  Via  de  Burgate "  rose  St.  Paul's  (bb),  and  St.  Pan- 
eras'  (cc),  (the  latter  on  the  site  of  some  Roman  building),  in 
addition  to  St.  Martin's  (0),  and  the  great  church  of  St. 
Augustine  (dd).  But  no  external  church  whatever  stood 
near  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  The  number  of 
churches  probably  followed  the  density  of  the  population. 
Of  the  church  of  the  Four  Martyrs  we  hear  only  from 

4  Cod.  Dip.  2.  3. 

5  The  exact  sites  of  these  Churches  are  unknown. 
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Bseda 6  in  his  story  of  a  great  fire  in  the  city  about  the  year 
620,  driving  from  the  south  nearly  to  the  monastery,  but 
stopped  at  this  church  by  the  prayers  of  Archbishop  Mellitus. 
It  was  probably  destroyed  as  the  cathedral  church-yard 
advanced  to  the  south  and  swallowed  it.  Of  another  lost 
church,  St.  Mary  Queningate,  the  site  never  seems  to  have 
been  clearly  made  out ;  but  an  early  charter  gives  it  plainly,7 
conveying  a  house  bounded  east  by  the  city  wall,  south  by 
Queningate  Church,  west  and  north  by  Queningate  Lane  ; 
the  implied  bend  at  this  point  in  Queningate  Lane  (ee — 
ee),  which  was  the  street  lying  under  the  wall,  fixing 
the  spot  where  the  cessation  of  the  bank  inside  the  wall 
necessitated  such  a  bend  in  the  street.  The  church  must 
have  stood  with  its  east  end  against  the  wall,  exactly  at  this 
cessation  of  the  bank,  and  those  who  will  visit  the  spot, 
which  is  in  the  bowling-green  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
will  see  its  site — an  otherwise  unmeaning  interval  between 
the  end  of  the  bank  and  the  beginning  of  its  substitute, 
the  stone  walk  formed  on  the  wall  itself.  Historians  have 
been  unable  to  identify  "  ecclesia  in  honore  beata9  MarisD  in 
occidentali  parte  civitatis,"  mentioned  in  a  charter  of 
Cenwulf  of  the  year  804.8  This  is  clearly  St.  Mary 
Breadman  (S),  now  in  the  centre  of  the  city  owing  to  the 
extension  of  the  wall,  but  then  so  near  its  western  gate 
as  to  be  called  St.  Mary  Andrewsgate. 
Such  was  the  Saxon  city. 

The  period  immediately  succeeding  the  Conquest  pro- 
duced considerable  changes  in  Canterbury  :  first,  the 
extension  of  the  walls  westwards,  to  include  that  part  of  the 
city  called  the  Island ;  second,  the  erection  of  the  castle  ; 
third,  the  buildings  of  Lanfranc  connected  with  the  cathedral. 

That  the  large  new  piece  of  city  which  stands  in  the  old 
bed  of  the  river,  and  its  enclosing  wall  (1.  1.  1.)  through 
which  opens  Westgate  (2),  were  added  at  this  time  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt.  We  never  hear  of  Westgate 
till  after  the  Conquest,  the  Archbishop's  manor  of  that 
name  being  up  to  Domesday  itself  called  the  manor  of 
"  Estursete  ;  " 9  St.  Mary  Breadman  Church  was,  as  we  have 

6  Hist.  Eccl.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  7.  9  MS.  Domesday,  Chenth,  fol.  3,  dors. 

7  See  Battely's  Somner,  p.  17.  col.  ] ,  ad  fin. 
s  Cod.  Dip.  188. 
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seen,  St.  Mary's  in  the  west  of  the  city ;  the  original  gates 
of  Northgate  (3)  and  Westgate  seem  clearly  to  have  been 
contemporary  works,  from  their  similarity  of  name  and  from 
the  churches  built  over  both  gateways  ;  and  the  present 
site  of  Northgate  is  of  Lanfranc's  date,  as  will  be  presently 
seen.  The  dedication — Holy  Cross — of  that  over  Westgate 
suggests  a  possibility  that  this  extension  westwards  was 
begun  by  King  Harold  during  his  short  reign,  as  part  of 
that  defence  of  southern  England  to  which  he  was  applying 
himself, — Holy  Cross  being  the  name  of  his  own  Abbey  at 
Waltham,  and  the  battle-cry  of  himself  and  his  men  at 
Hastings.  Domesday  mentions  the  rent  of  eleven  burgesses 
lost  "  in  fossato  civitatis  "  l  since  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
pointing  to  an  addition  to  the  fortifications  at  this  time,  in 
all  probability  this  increase  of  the  city. 

As  to  the  castle  (4),  it  would  seem  that  on  its  site  some 
fortification  had  existed  in  pre-Norman  days,  the  property 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  no  doubt  necessary  as  a 
retreat  within  the  walls  during  Danish  invasions.  Domes- 
day tells  us  that  the  king  had  given  the  Abbot  the  holdings 
of  fourteen  burgesses, "  pro  escambio  Castelli,"  2  in  exchange 
for  the  castle, — seeming  to  imply  one  already  existing. 
That  which  William  erected  still  remains ;  it  is  one  of 
Gundulf  ;s,  and  was  probably  one  of  his  finest. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  changes  of  this  date  are 
those  made  by  the  great  Lanfranc, — great  in  building  as  in 
learning, — in  and  around  his  cathedral  and  monastery. 
We  know  from  the  monk  Eadmer 3  that  he  began  by  eradi- 
cating the  very  foundations  of  all  that  pre-existed.  He  set 
to  work  again  on  his  own  plan  for  his  own  Benedictines 
— a  plan  which  involved  his  own  residence  apart  from  the 
monks,  unlike  previous  Archbishops.  He  divided  his  home 
from  theirs,  and  his  manors  from  theirs,  and  created  those 
two  separate  establishments  which  have  lasted  to  our 
days.  It  is  to  his  own  house  or  palace  (5),  still  partly 
remaining  at  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral,  that  I  wish  to 
draw  attention.  On  what  ground  did  he  build  it,  and  how 
acquired  1  We  have  already  seen  that  the  west  end  of  the 
monastic  premises  was  bounded  by  the  main  street  leading 

1  MS.  Domesday,  Chenth,  fol.  2,  column       1,  1.  7. 

1, 1.  4.  3  Eadm.  Vit.  S.  Bregwin,  Ang.  Sac.  t. 

2  MS.  Domesday,  Chenth,  fol.2,  column      i.  p.  188. 
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to  the  Staple  Gate  (c)  :  Lanfranc  must  have  built  then  on 
the  other  or  western  side  of  this  street ;  and  how  he  came 
by  the  land  we  gather  most  distinctly  from  Domesday, 
which,  in  noticing  the  Archbishop's  manor  of  Estursete  just 
mentioned,4  tells  us  that  it  had  held  52  "  mansurse  "  inside 
the  city,  but  had  then  only  25,  the  rest  having  been 
destroyed  "  in  nova  hospitatione  archiepiscopi," — "  in  new- 
housing  the  Archbishop."  Now,  the  only  part  of  the  city 
which  has  ever  belonged  to  the  manor  of  Estursete,  (or 
Westgate,)  is  Staplegate ;  what  remains  of  the  borough  of 
Staplegate  still  belongs  to  it ;  and  this  notice  in  Domesday 
is  most  valuable,  not  only  as  shewing  on  what  ground  Lan- 
franc built  his  palace,  but  as  setting  before  us  clearly  the 
original  size  of  that  land  of  Staplegate  (e),  which  was  the 
first  Canterbury  home  of  Augustine  and  his  companions. 

Lanfranc  then  it  must  have  been,  all  powerful  with  his 
Norman  influence,  who  diverted  the  old  straight  way  (H  to 
c)  to  its  present  winding  course  along  Palace  Street ;  pro- 
bably giving  the  citizens  a  strip  on  its  west  for  the  accom- 
modation, but  turning  the  street  as  far  away  from  the 
cathedral  as  he  could,  to  obtain  the  larger  premises  for 
himself.  It  must  have  been  at  this  time  too,  falling  in 
with  the  extension  of  the  city  walls,  that  the  Staple  Gate  (c) 
itself  was  removed  from  the  line  of  the  Roman  street  thus 
destroyed  to  its  late  site,  as  North  Gate,  on  Lanfranc's  new 
line  of  road  ;  the  outer  continuation  of  which  he  further 
inaugurated  by  his  Priory  of  St.  Gregory  (6)  on  one  side, 
and  his  Hospital  of  St.  John  (7),  still  remaining  on  the  other. 

Having  thus  thrown  the  Priory  of  Christ  Church  and  a 
great  part  of  Staplegate  within,  as  we  may  say,  one  ring- 
fence,  Lanfranc  was  able  to  extend  the  nave  of  his  church 
considerably  westward,  occupying  with  it  the  width  of  the  old 
street,  and  probably  more  ground  still  on  its  further  side. 
The  old  line  of  street  we  know  well,  for  he  must  have  built 
his  priory  gateway  (8)  across  it,  when  he  stopped  it  up  ; 
and  its  old  exit  across  Broad  Street  I  have  already  men  - 
tioned.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine's  seems  to  have  caught 
the  idea,  and  to  have  enlarged  its  church-yard  at  this  time 
by  a  similar  diversion  of  the  Burgate  Road  (h.  h.)  into 
Longport. 

The  site  of  this  old  priory  gateway  we  also  know  from 

4  MS.  Domesday,  Chenth,  fol.  3,  in  dors.  col.  1,  ad  fin. 
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that  marvellous  twelfth-century  drawing  of  the  monastery, 
now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,5  which 
looks  from  so  many  different  points  of  view,  and  is  neither 
a  picture,  nor  a  plan,  nor  what  is  commonly  called  a  bird's- 
eye-view — though  when  we  remember  that  a  bird  takes 
his  eye-view  in  constant  motion  on  the  wing,  perhaps  this 
term  is  more  applicable  here  than  usually  elsewhere.  It  is 
also  marked  in  a  map  given  by  Battely,6  and  stood  opposite 
St.  Clement's  Lane,  the  old  Roman  road  through  Canter- 
bury. St.  Clement's  Lane  emerged  into  the  High  Street, 
at  the  east  end  of  old  St.  Andrew's  Church  (r),  thus  identi- 
fying St.  Andrew  with  the  western  half  of  the  town,  as  we 
know  from  his  name  given  to  the  western  gate. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  old  bird's-eye-view  places  the 
priory  gate  some  little  distance  from  the  south  side  of  the 
cathedral,  shewing  the  monks,  by  Lanfranc's  time,  to  have 
enlarged  their  boundaries  southward  beyond  the  line  of 
Roman  wall  (I  to  H),  which  must  have  been  the  boundary 
of  Ethelbert's  donation  ;  and  we  know  from  the  charters 
and  registers  of  the  priory  that  this  they  were  constantly  and 
gradually  doing  all  through  the  middle  ages, — no  doubt  to 
increase  their  cemetery,  and  beginning  from  the  date  when 
Archbishop  Cuthbert  permitted  intramural  interment.  Now 
no  such  cause  ever  existed  for  a  corresponding  southward 
extension  of  the  Archbishop's  palace  :  so  long  as  it  belonged 
to  the  monks  the  street  divided  it  from  their  church,  and 
when  it  came  to  the  Archbishop  he  had  no  such  reason  to 
enlarge  his  premises,  and  no  death-bed  benefactors  to  en- 
large them  for  him.  In  this  direction  indeed  the  monks 
stepped  in  later  and  overlapped  the  Archbishop's  land,  as  it 
is  to  this  day.  It  was  hence  that  I  first  conjectured  that 
the  Archbishop's  present  southern  boundary,  being  still  that 
of  Lanfranc,  that  is,  still  the  boundary  of  the  ground  of 
Staplegate,  would  be  still  also  the  site  of  the  Roman 
wall  (J) — a  conjecture  which,  as  has  been  explained,  fitted 
so  entirely  to  other  evidences  on  either  side,  as  to  form  a 
fresh  link  in  what  I  submit  to  be  the  clear  proof  that  here 
ran  the  veritable  line  of  Roman  wall — a  boundary  inherited 
from  the  second  century. 

But  with  Lanfranc  and  Domesday  I  must  take  leave  of 

5  See     Pi'of.     Willis's    facsimile,    in          6  Battely's  Hist.  p.  87. 
Archaeol.  Cantiana,  vol.  vii.  p.  190. 
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my  subject,  full  of  interest  as  would  be  its  further  con- 
tinuation. 


REFERENCES    TO    THE    PLANS. 

I.  ROMAN. 

A. — Dane- John  or  Donjon  Mound. 

B. — Second  mound  still  existing. 

C.  D. — Mounds  now  destroyed. 

E. — Riding-gate. 

F. — Gate  at  Beer-cart  Lane. 

G.— Worth-gate. 

H. — Roman  North-gate. 

I. — Cessation  of  line  of  embankment. 

J. — Line  of  Roman  wall,  as  shewn  by  the  Archbishop's  Palace  wall. 

K. — Roman  wall  found  in  Sun  Street. 

L. — Roman  wall  found  in  Guildhall  Street. 

M. — Line  of  Roman  wall  shewn  by  Saxon  gate  in  High  Street. 

N. — Roman  building  in  High  Street. 

O. — Church,  afterwards  St.  Martin's. 

P. — Church,  afterwards  the  Cathedral. 

Q.  Q. — Known  remains  of  Roman  buildings. 

II.  SAXON. 

a. — Ethelbert's  Palace,  given  to  St.  Augustine. 

b.  b. — Extended  line  of  City  wall. 

c. — The  Saxon  Staple  gate. 

d. — Roman  Church,  near  Ethelbert's  palace. 

e. — Land  known  as  Staplegate. 

f. — Queningate. 

g. — Burgate. 

h.  h. — New  road  to  St.  Martin's  hill. 

i. — St.  George's  gate. 

j. — St.  Augustine's  Abbey. 

k. — Church  of  St.  Mildred. 

L — Church  of  St.  Mary  de  Castro. 

m. — Church  of  St.  John  the  Poor. 

n. — Church  of  St.  Edmund. 

o. — Church  of  St.  Mary  Bredin. 

p. — Church  of  St.  Margaret. 

q. — Church  of  St.  George. 

r. — Church  of  St.  Andrew. 

s. — Church  of  St.  Mary  Andrewsgate. 

t.— Church  of  St.  Michael. 

u. — Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

v.— Church  of  The  Four  Martyrs. 

w. — Church  of  St.  Mary  Queningate. 

x.— -Church  of  St.  Elphege. 
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y.— Church  of  All  Saints. 
z. — Church  of  St.  Peter, 
aa. — Droutingstrete 
bb. — Church  of  St.  Paul, 
cc. — Church  of  St.  Pancras. 
dd. — Church  of  St.  Augustine, 
ee.  ee. — Queningate  Lane. 

III.  NORMAN. 

1.1.1. — Extended  line  of  wall. 

2.— Westgate. 

3. — Northgate. 

4— The  Castle. 

5. — Archbishop's  Palace 

6. — Priory  of  St.  Gregory. 

7. — Hospital  of  St.  John. 

8. — Christ  Church  Priory  Gateway. 


RIPON: 
ITS  WAKEMEX  AND   THEIR  AXCIEXT  BADGE. 

E&-  THOMAS  CARTER,  Esq. 

THE  city  of  Ripon1  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence,  about  250 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  within  an  angle  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Ure  and  SkelL  Hence,  it  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  Ripa,  the  bank  of  a  stream. 

The  Ure,  Yorkshire's  noblest  river,  and  the  parent  of  its 
name,  is  of  respectable  volume  as  it  flows  past  the  city, 
having  already  received  many  tributaries  from  the  hills  and 
fells  ;  and  from  its  impetuosity,  especially  when  in  flood,  it  is 
said  to  take  its  name  from  Urus,  a  wild  ox.  The  river  Skell, 
from  the  Saxon  word  "  Scell,"  a  spring,  immediately  before 
its  confluence  with  the  Ure,  gathers  into  its  bosom  its  twin- 
sister,  the  Laver.  Both  these  streams  have  their  sources  in 
a  range  of  moorlands,  some  parts  of  which  attain  an  altitude 
of  1800  feet,  and  which  separate  Ripponshire  on  the  west 
from  Nidderdale,  and  merge  on  the  north  into  Mashamshire. 
It  is  a  well-watered  and  a  well-wooded  district.  On  the  east 
of  the  city,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  the  fine  cultiva- 
tion and  the  fertility  of  its  corn  lands,  and  which,  doubtless, 
even  in  the  times  of  the  Wakemen,  contributed  largely  to 
their  "  corn  dues  and  market  sweepings  ; "  on  the  west, 
trending  upwards  towards  the  moors,  in  a  series,  partly  (of 
arable,  but  chiefly  of  pasture  and  meadow  lands,  intersected 
with  narrow  valleys ;  the  beds  of  various  becks  or  streams, 
but  chiefly  of  those  of  the  Laver  and  the  Skell.  On  this 

1  Before  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  inherits  much  of  his  father's  antiquarian 

principal  subjects  of  this  memoir — the  predilections  and  knowledge. 
Wakemen  of  Ripon  and    their  ancient  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the  coinpila- 

badge — I  have  thought  it  desirable,  by  tion  of  this  narrative  has  not  fallen  to 

way  of  introduction  and  possibly  elucida-  the  lot  of  others  more  able  than  myself, 

tion,  to  give  a  brief  description  of  Ripon  It  has  been  in  obedience   only  to  the 

and    its    neighbourhood,   as  well    as  a  wishes  of  some  eminent  members  of  the 

sketch  of  its  history,  compiled  chiefly  Institute  that   I  have    undertaken  the 

from  the  various  local  works,  and  es-  duty,  and  1  therefore  trust  all  the  more 

pecially  that  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  K.  "Wai-  for  generous  forbearance  and  indulgent 

bran,  for  the  loan  of  several  of  which,  rare  criticism  in  this  my  first  archaeological 

and  out  of  print,  I  have  been  indebted  essay, 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  who 


owe  FOOT 
Belt  and  Horn  of  the  Wakeman  of  Ripon. 
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side  would  be  the  commons  and  the  forests,  of  which  I  shall 
afterwards  speak.  It  is  a  neighbourhood  full  of  picturesque 
beauty  and  variety  of  scenery  ;  and  one  that  offers  very 
many  objects  of  interest  to  the  naturalist  and  archaeologist ; 
and,  may  I  breathe  so  light  a  word,  to  the  sportsman. 

Although  there  is  no  record  of  Eipon  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  yet,  from  the  many  evidences  of  their  occupation, 
in  stations,  camps,  and  roads,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, as  well  as  from  the  fact  also  of  its  name  having  a 
Latin  origin,  it  is  certain  that  the  locality,  if  not  the  hamlet 
itself,  was  familiar  to  them.  Possibly,  however,  its  name 
might  be  given  to  it  by  the  monks. 

The  earliest  account  of  Ripon  is  that  referring  to  the  year 
661,  when  we  are  told  that  there  were  about  thirty  houses, 
at  the  time  that  Eata,  Abbot  of  Melrose,  built  a  monastery 
here,  called  the  Scots'  Monastery.2  This  was  situated  about 
midway  between  the  present  minster  and  the  river  Ure.  On 
the  expulsion  or  retirement  of  the  Scotch  monks,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  protesting  against  the  Romish  computation 
of  the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  respecting  which  there  was  a 
very  warm  controversy  in  this  part  of  England,  the  estab- 
lishment was  given  to  Wilfrid,  who  was  soon  afterwards  made 
Archbishop  of  York.  Wilfrid,  quickly  discerning  the 
natural  advantages  of  Ripon,  erected  there  a  monastic 
church,  which  was  afterwards  celebrated  for  its  "curious 
arches,  fine  pavements,  and  winding  entries."3 

An  eminent  local  antiquary,  Mr.  J.  R.  Walbran,  was  for 
some  time  of  opinion,  that  this  church  of  Wilfrid's  was  built 
near  to  the  Scotch  monastery,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
afterwards  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Minster. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  his  recent  discourse  on  Ripon  Minster, 
as  published  in  the  "  Archaeological  Journal/' 4  expresses  it  as 
his  opinion  also  that  the  earlier  establishment  was  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Minster.  It  seems  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Wilfrid,  with  his  observant  eye,  would  assuredly  dis- 

2  Beda.  vit.  Cuthberti.     Prof.  Stubbs,  childhood." 

in  his  valuable  memoir  on  "  The  History  3  In  Hyrpis  basilicum  polito  lapide  a 

and  Constitution  of  the  Liberty  of  Ripon,"  fundamentis  in  terra  usque  ad  summum 

read  by  him  at  Ripon,  and  which  will,  it  sedificatum,  variis  coluinnis  et  porticibis 

is  hoped,  soon  be  given  in  these  pages,  suffultum  in  altum  erivit  dt  consummavit 

said,  "the  Minster  has  a  pedigree  which  Eddie  Vita  Wilfridi. 

brings  it  down  at  least  to  the  year  640,  4  Vol.  xxxi.  p.  309. 
which    is    about  the  time   of   Wilfrid's 
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cern  the  superiority  of  the  situation,  and  build  his  church  on 
the  higher  ground,  where  the  Cathedral  now  stands,  rather 
than  on  the  borders  of  what  at  that  time  was  probably 
marsh  land.  "We  are  told  that  Wilfrid  received  munificent 
gifts  from  royalty,  and  that  the  northern  nobility  also  con- 
tributed liberally  towards  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
his  church.  Many  people  were  thereby  drawn  to  the  town, 
which,  under  Wilfrid's  fostering  care  and  patronage,  speedily 
became  a  place  of  some  wealth  and  magnitude,  and  of  some- 
thing more  than  local  importance.  Hence  the  inhabitants 
of  Kipon  have  ever  since  honoured  the  memory  of  Wilfrid ; 
regarding  him  as  their  great  benefactor,  as  the  builder  of 
their  church  and  the  founder  of  their  town.  To  this  day 
his  effigy  is  brought  into  the  city  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
feast-day,  which  is  kept  with  various  demonstrations  of  joy 
and  satisfaction.  Gent,  the  first  historian  of  Ripon,  says 
that  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  year  860, 
during  one  of  their  periodical  invasions,5  and  there  is,  near 
to  the  Minster,  a  mound  of  considerable  dimensions,  called 
Ailcy  Hill,  a  name  apparently  of  Danish  origin,  which  is 
largely  composed  of  human  bones,  collected,  according  to 
tradition,  from  some  great  battlefield  near  the  spot. 

Ripon  was  certainly  pillaged  and  destroyed  in  the  years 
948  and  950,  by  Eadred,  king  of  Northumbria,  who,  being 
wrathful  at  the  disloyalty  and  faithlessness  of  those  who  had 
so  shortly  before  pledged  their  allegiance  to  him,  ravaged 
all  Northumbria,  and  during  this  devastation  Wilfrid's 
church  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  Eadred  did  his  re- 
vengeful work  so  thoroughly,  that  when  Odo,  Archbishop 
of  York,  came  hither,  "  he  was  struck  to  the  heart  with  its 
lamentable  condition/'  and  with  the  ruin  of  the  church  and 
monastery.  "  He  forthwith  causid  a  newe  work  to  be  edified 
wher  the  present  minstre  now  is."  Doubtless  the  inha- 
bitants also  rebuilt  the  town,  to  which  and  the  church  King 
Athelstan,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  granted 
many  privileges.  His  curious  rhyming  charter,  which 
puzzled  Gent,  who  called  it  "  a  strange  sort  of  English,"  is 
printed  in  Dugdale  ("  Monasticon,"  new  ed.  ii.  p.  133),  and 
copied  thence  by  Kemble.  In  this  charter  the  immunities 
of  the  sanctuary  are  specified,  the  limits  of  which  were 

5  Page  63,  edition  1783.  rhyming  charter,  was  beween  the  church 

6  The    Girthstole,  according    to    the      door  and  the  choir.      If    the  criminal 
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originally  marked  by  eight  boundary  crosses,  each  a  mile 
from  the  church  ;  these  crosses,  however,  with  the  exception 
of  one  at  Sharow,  have,  along  with  the  Gerthstole,6  the 
last  and  safe  refuge  of  the  criminal,  long  since  disappeared. 
Ripon  recovered  so  much  prosperity  during  the  succeed- 
ing century,  that  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
the  manor  was  assessed  at  the  annual  value  of  thirty-two 
pounds.  But,  in  1069,  William  the  Conqueror,  in  revenge 
for  the  disasters  which  his  soldiers  and  countrymen  had 
experienced  at  York,  ravaged  the  whole  shire,  and  Ripon 
was  reduced  to  so  devastated  a  condition  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  Survey  made  in  1086,  the  district  was 
entered  as  "  Omnis  hsec  terra  wasta  est/'  except  some  por- 
tions in  Markington,  Monckton,  and  Erlesholt.  7 

During  the  twelfth  and  the  three  succeeding  centuries 
Ripon  attained  the  zenith  of  its  fame  and  prosperity.  Not 
only  was  its  church  nobly  rebuilt,  but  the  hospitals  and 
chapels  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,8  St.  Ann's,9  and  St.  John's,1 
were  also  built  and  endowed  by  their  pious  founders.  The 
Archbishops  of  York,  who  had  a  palace  and  park  there,  are 
said  to  have  "  had  ever  great  favour  for  Ripon."  Nor  would 
the  neighbourhood  also  of  the  stately  Monastery  of  Fountains 
fail  in  contributing  much  to  the  renown  and  prosperity  of 
Ripon,  making  it  second  only  to  York,  and  scarcely  second 
to  the  palatinate  city  of  Durham. 

During  this  period  also,  in  spite  of  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  the  Scots  under  Robert  Bruce,  for  particulars  of 
which  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Bain's  lately  published  narrative,2 
Ripon  became  a  prosperous  manufacturing  town,  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  its  cloths  and  kerseys,  and  vying  even 
with  those  of  Bristol.  The  cloth  manufacture  in  Yorkshire 
seems  to  have  been  at  first  confined  to  Ripon,  for  which  it 
was  admirably  situated,  being  then,  as  now,  in  the  centre  of 
a  great  wool  producing  district,  and  surrounded  with  streams, 
the  abundance  and  purity  of  which  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired for  the  various  processes  of  manufacture  ; — strenuous 
endeavours  were  made  to  retain  these  manufactures  at 
Ripon,  but  they  gradually  drifted  away  to  Halifax,  Wake- 
reached  this,  however  heinous  was  his  of  Edward  IV. 
crime,  he  was  safe  from  punishment.  l  Founded  before  the  fourth  year  of 

7  Domesday  Book,  L,  page  303  b.  King  John,  by  one  of  the  Archbishops  of 

8  By  Thurstonin  1144.   Drake's  Ebor.       York.     Leland's  Itinerary. 

9  By  one  of  the  Nevilles,  in  the  reign  2  Arch.  Journal,  voi.  xxxi.  p.  269. 
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field,  and  Leeds.  Leland,  who  was  here  about  1534,  says, 
"  Idelness  is  sore  increesed  in  the  town,  and  clothe  makeing 
almost  decay'd."  Perhaps  also  the  Archbishop  of  York 
and  the  monks  of  Fountains,  the  riparian  proprietors,  may 
have  protested  against  the  fouling  of  the  streams. 
The  well-known  passage  in  Ben  Jonson — 

"  Why  there's  an  angel,  if  my  spurs 
Be  not  right  Rippon," 

together  with  the  adage — "  As  true  steel  as  a  Ripon 
rowel,"  attest  the  eminence  which  the  metal  manufacture 
had  attained  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  this  lingered 
till  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  John  Terry,  the  last 
spurrier,  died  ;  the  said  John  Terry  having  been  Mayor  of 
Ripon  in  the  year  1773.  Some  of  these  spurs  were  so 
ingeniously  made  that  the  rowels  only  appeared  when 
pressed  against  a  substance,  and  were  so  finely  tempered 
that  they  might  be  forced  through  a  silver  coin  without 
the  points  being  either  bent  or  blunted. 

The  chartered  periodical  fairs  also,  of  the  importance  of 
which,  not  only  to  the  town  but  to  a  wide  district,  we  shall 
shortly  have  sufficient  evidence,  largely  contributed  to  the 
repute  and  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Ripon  was  sum- 
moned by  Edward  I.  to  send  two  members  to  Parliament.3 
Its  representation  ceased  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  but  it  was  restored  in  the  last  Parliament  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  so  continued  until  1867,  when  Mr. 
D'Israeli's  Reform  Bill  left  it  with  one  member  only. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ripon  appear  to  have  been  uniformly 
loyal  and  well  affected ;  perhaps,  however,  they  faltered 
somewhat  in  their  allegiance  during  "  The  Pylgrimage  of 
Grace."  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  that  such  was  the  case, 
as  the  people  of  the  town  and  the  district  around  were 
almost  entirely  tenants,  feudatories,  or  servants  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  of  the  monks  of  Fountains,  who  had  ever 
been  their  kind  masters  or  indulgent  landlords.  Hence  they 
regarded,  with  anger  and  apprehension,  the  sequestration 
of  the  monasteries  and  the  persecution  of  their  friends  and 
benefactors. 

No  better  expression  and  explanation  of  the  motive  which 
prompted   this    "  pylgrimage"  can  possibly  be  given  than 

3  Palgrave's  Parliamentary  Writs,  vol.  i.,pp.  36,  85. 
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what  is  contained  in  the  confession  of  Captain  Stapylton, 
who  says,  "  There  was  a  common  brute  [i.e.  report]  in  York- 
shire, that  divers  parishh  churches  shd  be  putte  downe  and 
taken  to  the  king's  use.  And  that  this,  with  the  sup- 
pression of  religious  houses,  and  puttinge  downe  of  certayne 
holidays,  and  the  newe  opynions  of  certayne  persons  con- 
cerning the  faith  ;  raising  of  farmes  for  taking  of  gressomes 
or  incomes,  intayles  of  the  common ;  worshipful  men  taking 
of  farmes  &  yomenens  offices,  &c.  All  whiche  the  pro- 
mises did  move,  grudge  and  steve  the  people  muche  to 
suche  rebellion."  4  Other  very  interesting  matter  relative 
to  this,  may  I  call  ib,  romantic  rebellion,  is  to  be  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  volume  just  quoted.  The  good  people  of 
Eipon  received  a  severe  warning  for  the  part  some  of  them 
had  taken  in  this  "Pilgrymage  ;"  inasmuch  as  all  the  rebel 
constables  of  the  West  Riding,  except  those  of  Wetherby, 
Boroughbridge  and  Tadcaster,  were,  along  with  several  of 
its  over-zealous  townsmen,  executed  in  its  midst. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ripon  have  suffered  twice  from  the 
visitation  of  the  plague.  The  first  time  in  1546,  and  the 
second  time  in  1645,  so  severely  that  the  country  people 
durst  not  enter  the  town,  and  it  is  said,  that  in  consequence 
children  were  baptized  in  the  fields  outside.  Henry  IV. 
came  to  Ripon,  and  remained  there  seven  days,  when 
he  fled  terror-stricken  from  the  plague  in  London,  and 
from  evil  dreams  at  Hammerton.  James  I.  paid  it  a  visit, 
while  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  when  he  was  presented,  by 
Mr.  Simon  Brown,  Maior,  in  the  name  of  the  Corporation 
and  Burgesses,  with  "  a  gilte  bowle  and  a  pair  of  Rippon 
spurs,  which  cost  £5" — and  "  which  spurres  were  such  a 
contentment  to  his  Majestye,  as  His  Highnesse  did  wear 
the  same  the  daye  folio wynge  at  his  departure  forth  of  the 
said  towne."  Hither,  also,  Charles  I.  twice  came ;  first 
in  1632,  when  on  his  road  to  Edinburgh ;  and  again 
in  1646,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots.  He  was 
allowed  to  rest  two  nights  at  Ripon,  whose  inhabitants 
showed  him  that  respect  and  sympathy  which  his  mis- 
fortunes demanded.  The  prosperity  of  Ripon,  no  doubt, 
suffered  from  the  confiscation  and  alienation  of  the  wealth 
and  property  of  the  Monastery  ;  this,  with  the  decadence 

4  Walbran's"  Memorials  of  Fountains  Abbey,"  published  by  the  Surtees  Society, 
p.  268. 
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also  of  its  manufactures,  reduced  it  eventually  to  the  level 
of  a  quiet,  unenterprising  country  town,  of  which  little 
was  heard  or  known  beyond  its  own  shire,  retaining,  how- 
ever, good  markets  and  important  fairs,  which  were  attended 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  wide  district,  and  disturbed  only  with 
the  periodical  turmoil  of  its  municipal  and  parliamentary 
elections.  The  establishment,  however,  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Bipon,  with  Ripon  as  the  head  of  the  diocese,  has  had  a 
favourable  influence  on  the  city,  bringing  it  more  note  and 
consideration  and  a  considerable  increase  of  population. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  principal  subjects  of  my  essay — 
the  Wakemen  of  Ripon  and  their  ancient  badge.  And  I 
must  confess  that  they  have  required  more  attention  than  I 
had  conceived  of,  or  than  my  readers  may  be  prepared  to  give 
to  them.  But  the  subject  is  very  exceptional  and  curious,  and 
therefore  the  more  needful  of  consideration  and  discussion. 
At  the  very  outset  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  undoubtingly 
what  duties  the  Wakemanship  comprehended  :  whether  or 
no  he  assumed  in  right  thereof  the  authority  and  functions 
of  a  Mayor  by  virtue  of  Royal  Charter.  Neither  can  I,  with 
any  certainty,  say  what  was  the  origin  of  the  word  Wake- 
man  itself:  if  from  "  Vigilarius,"  a  watchman — or  from  the 
Saxon  Wacli,  to  watch  and  guard.  In  the  former  case,  it 
would  originate  with  the  monks  or  the  Archbishop,  but  in 
the  latter  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  community. 

Very  little,  indeed,  appears  to  be  known  either  of  the 
time  or  circumstances  under  which  this  titular  name  of 
Wakeman  is  supposed  to  have  been  instituted,  or  by  whom 
the  horn,  with  its  embellishments,  was  adopted  as  his  badge. 

What  information  we  have  is  obtained  from  Gent,  who, 
as  he  states,  wrote,  from  facts  "  faithfully  and  painfully 
collected/'  his  somewhat  fragmentary  and  erratic  history  of 
Ripon  about  1 730,  and  in  which  he  informs  us  that  Ripon 
was,  "from  an  antient  manuscript,  incorporated  in  886,  in 
the  14th  year  of  the  Reign  of  King  Alfred;"  and  he 
further  remarks,  that  it  was  said,  that  it  had  a  long  time 
ago  been  called  such  as  York  is,  and  had  walls  too,  on 
which  watch  and  ward  were  kept,  from  whence  came  the 
vigilarii,  or  wdkemen.  Gent,  however,  doubts  that  Ripon 
ever  had  walls,  and  as  no  vestiges  have  ever  been  found 
of  them,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was,  so  far,  an  open  and 
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defenceless  town.  It  is  true  that  several  of  the  names  of  the 
streets  of  Ripon  have  the  affix  of  "  gate,"  as  those  of  York 
also  have,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  might  be 
gates  without  walls  of  circumvallation.  It  is  tolerably 
certain  that  there  were  at  one  time  gates  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  probably  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  a  modern 
toll-bar  ;  not,  however,  for  any  purpose  of  defence,  but 
merely  to  keep  the  cattle,  horses,  swine,  &c.,  from  straying 
in  or  out ;  much  of  the  surrounding  district  being,  in  those 
early  days,  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  pasturage 
or  commons,  towards  which,  probably,  the  forest  lands  crept 
up.  The  term  "  gate,"  however,  in  this  case  is,  I  think,  the 
North  country  word  "gait,"  from  the  Danish  "gata,"  a  road, 
a  path,  or  way.  Hence  Cowgate,  or,  as  now  named,  Colts- 
gate,  would  be  the  road  along  which  the  cattle  and  young 
horses  were  driven  to  or  from  their  pastures  by  the  herds- 
men ;  Skellgate,  the  road  leading  to  the  Skell ;  and  so  forth. 

Touching  Gent's  statement  respecting  the  "  vigilarii," 
or  Wakemen,  I  find  in  a  document  printed  in  Rymer,5 
that  writs  were  sent  out  in  1367  to  the  chief  officers 
of  various  cities  and  towns  with  reference  to  the  coinage, 
and  among  these  one  was  sent  "  Ballivis  Villas  de  Ripon/7 
but  where  there  was  a  Mayor  it  was  addressed  to  him. 
This  is,  I  think,  of  some  importance,  not  only  as  affecting 
the  name  or  title,  but  as  suggesting  some  explanation  of  the 
office  of  Wakeman. 

Gent  gives  the  roll  of  Wakemen  from  the  year  1400, 
and  the  title  of  Wakeman  is  corroborated  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  "  Copye  of  the  Towne  Book  of  Ripon/' 
dated  1598,  for  the  loan  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Mayor 
and  Town-clerk  of  Ripon  : — 

"That  whereas  yt  appeareth  upon  record  extant  and 
to  be  seene,  that  a  laudable  and  auncient  office  hath  been 
continued  since  the  Conquest  within  the  Towne  of  Rippon, 
and  call'd  by  the  name  of  Title  of  Wakeman  wythin 
the  saide  Towne,  for  the  pr'ble  supposition  is  that  the 
sayde  office  to  have  been  continued  before  the  sayde 
Conquest."  Also  Alderman  Thekestone,  who  was  Mayor 
in  1615,  and  who  was  a  man  who  had  taken  great  paines 
till  his  time  in  gathering  the  ancient  chronicles  and  writ- 
ings, transcribed  the  names  of  all  the  "  Weakemen  "  from 

6  "  Foedera,"  vol.  iii.,  part  2,  p.  838. 
VOL.  XXXTI.  3   H 
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the  year  1486  to  1622,  and  which  correspond  with  the 
names  of  those  given  by  Gent,  and  doubtless  obtained  them 
from  the  same  ancient  chronicles,  which,  as  Thekestone 
tells  us,  were  preserved  in  that  record  of  the  Ripon  Corpora- 
tion, which  contains  the  curious  Bye  Laws  of  the  several 
Guilds  of  the  Town.  I  greatly  regret  that  this  record  is  not 
now  to  be  found. 

Another  chronicler  (circa  1724)  also  states,  "that  Ripon 
has  been  a  corporation  since  the  year  886,  about  the  time 
that  Oxford  was  made  a  university.  The  chiefe  magis- 
trate was  called  the  vigilarius  or  Wakeman,  who  continued 
in  his  office  during  his  life,  but  was  afterwards  yearly 
chosen  out  of  the  12  Eldermen,  so  called  because  of  their 
age  before  they  were  chosen." 

I  am  not  quite  sure,  however,  whether  this  latter 
chronicler  may  not  also  be  the  garrulous  Gent. 

But  whenever  the  title  of  Wakeman  was  first  given,  there 
seems  no  doubt  but  that  this  was  the  official  title  of 
the  chief  officer  of  the  town  from  the  year  1400.  And 
under  whatever  designation  they  were  elected  and  ruled, 
they  had  so  much  in  common  with  all  good  Mayors,  that 
they  appear  to  have  been  vigilant  and  attentive  to  the 
interests  of  the  town,  not  only  as  regarded  its  material 
prosperity,  but  its  seemly  and  proper  ordering  and  govern- 
ance, taking  sagacious  precautions  for  the  prevention  of 
theft  and  fire,  careful  that  no  persons  of  indifferent  fame 
or  character  resided  in  the  town,  &c.  Also,  as  occasion 
served  and  circumstances  required,  they  obtained  from  the 
Crown  charters  and  privileges,  and  authority  and  assistance 
to  amend  bye-laws  from  their  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  lords, 
the  Archbishops  of  York. 

On  the  visit  of  Henry  VII.  to  York,  he  confirmed  to 
the  Wakemen  of  Bipon  the  right  to  the  toll  of  corn 
and  sweepings  of  the  market,  which,  according  to  Gent, 
had  been  given  to  the  Wakemen  before  the  Conquest.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  Wakemen  or  their  servants 
had  been  too  exacting,  as  we  are  told  "  the  grant  was  only 
for  such  corn  as  came  into  the  market,  not  for  corn  that 
came  into  the  town,  and  note  that  the  dew  belonging  to 
the  mayor  is  only  about  the  two-hundred  part  of  a  bushell, 
though  now  by  custom  one  hundred  part  is  claimed."  Two 
hands  in  lieu  of  one  had  probably  been  dipped  into  the  sack. 
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In  later  times,  Oliver  Cromwell  also  granted  a  charter 
for  a  fortnightly  fair.  Nor  were  the  people  indifferent  re- 
specting the  means  of  education,  as  Edward  VI.  commenced 
the  endowment  of  a  grammar  school,  afterwards  completed 
by  Philip  and  Mary. 

We  may  be  pretty  certain  that  these  privileges  and 
favours  were  not  obtained  or  granted  without  repeated  and 
urgent  representations  from  the  worthy  Wakemen  and  their 
brethren  ;  supported  also  by  the  influence  and  interest  of 
their  constant  friends  the  Archbishops  of  York.  They  also 
applied  for  additional  and  amended  bye-laws,  which  were 
granted  to  them  by  the  Archbishops  of  York,  and  after- 
wards by  James  I.,  when  his  Majesty  first  incorporated  the 
borough  of  Ripon,  &c.  From  some  of  these  bye-laws,  framed 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  I  propose  to  give  a  few  extracts, 
not  only  as  showing  the  charge  and  duties  appertaining  to 
the  office  of  Wake  man,  but  also  as  affording  us  some  insight 
into  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  customs  of  those  days. 
The  extracts  are  given  from  the  "  Copye  of  the  Towne 
Booke  of  Ripon/'  A.D.  1598,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred. 

But  I  must  first  explain  that  for  some  time  there  had 
been  much  strife  and  contention  in  the  town  respecting  the 
election,  not  only  of  the  Aldermen  but  also  of  the  Wakeman. 
Party  spirit  and  personal  feeling  had  waged  bitter  civic 
warfare ;  and  the  body  corporate,  or  whatever  else  it  was, 
had  become  altogether  unruly  and  disorderly,  "  great  con- 
troversies and  disagreements  occurring  at  the  publique 
meetings/'  &c.  The  body  of  Aldermen,  which  it  seems  had 
never  been  "  lymited,"  says  the  "  Towne  Booke/'  but  had, 
by  process  of  time  and  frequent  admissions,  become  so 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  "  swollen  into  such  a  confusion  of 
aldermen,  as  is  not  usual  to  meet  for  any  matter  of  publique 
government."  Thus  the  office  of  Wakeman  had,  I  think 
we  may  presume,  been  rendered  so  vexatious  and  disagree- 
able, that  for  "  dyvers  years  lately  bypast,  men  who  had 
been  lawfully  chosen,  had  utterly  refused  either  to  undergoe 
the  office  or  pay  the  fine,  which  had  brought  the  said  office 
into  great  disrepute."  Thus,  between  the  years  1505  and 
1536,  there  were  in  fifteen  different  years  fifteen  elected  who 
had  utterly  refused,  and  therefore  others  had  to  be  chosen ; 
or  else,  having  assumed  the  Wakemanship,  they  had  found 
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it  so  intolerable  that  they  abandoned  their  charge  and  fled 
from  the  civic  chair. 

Also  the  office  of  Alderman,  in  consequence  of  this  exces- 
sive and  ridiculous  number  of  their  body  and  other  irregu- 
larities, had  lost  much  of  its  dignity  and  consequence.  There 
had  been  great  dissensions  during  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.,  which  Thomas  Archbishop  of  York.  Cardinal  of 
England,  and  his  Grace's  High  Steward,  Lord  Latimer,  and 
Henry  Duke  of  Cumberland,  had  severally  endeavoured  to 
allay,  but  with  ill  success.  Therefore,  such  urgent  representa- 
tions were  made  to  Matthew  Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York,  of 
the  sad  state  of  affairs,  that  he  vouchsafed  his  presence  on  two 
"  severall  tymes  in  the  publique  in  the  Towne  Hall,  with  the 
said  Hy.  Singleton,  vvakeman,  and  no  less  than  29  out  of 
the  large  number  of  his  Brethren  for  the  quieting  of  the 
controversies  and  for  the  establishing  of  the  most  wholesome 
and  commodious  orders  for  the  public  goode,  according  to 
the  example  of  his  predecessors."  Then  follows  an  account 
of  the  confusion  and  controversies,  and  of  the  incapacity  and 
uselessness  of  many  of  the  Aldermen ;  "  some,  by  reason  of 
old  age  and  weakness,  not  able  to  endure  any  pains — some 
so  decay'd  in  their  estate  that  they  are  not  able  to  bestowe 
anything  for  defence  or  strengthening  of  their  office — some 
so  wilfull  in  their  affections — never  yieldinge  consent  with 
the  wysest  for  the  publique  goode,"  &c.  It  was  resolved  to 
weed  out  the  useless  and  wilful  Aldermen,  and  to  reduce  the 
number  to  twelve.  This,  however,  caused  so  much  dis- 
satisfaction, that  it  was  presently  afterwards  increased  to 
twenty-four. 

But  even  this  concession  did  not  allay  the  excitement  and 
dissatisfaction ;  on  the  contrary,  at  the  next  election  of  the 
Wakeman,  while  the  Aldermen,  as  was  their  right,  chose  Mr. 
Henley  for  Wakeman,  the  Commons  elected  one  of  their  own, 
a  Mr.  Askew,  probably  one  of  the  displaced  Aldermen ;  and 
in  the  end,  as  is  not  unusual  even  in  these  days,  the  Commons 
had  their  way.  Mr.  Henley  had  to  retire,  and  Mr.  Askew 
reigned  in  his  stead.  This  state  of  things  caused  so  much 
confusion  and  rancorous  feeling,  tending  to  the  complete 
demoralising  of  the  town,  that  Hugh  Ripley  was  induced 
to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  its  incorporation,  so  as 
to  do  away  with  these  irregularities  and  complications. 

But  to  return  to  the  Wakeman  ; — it  was  agreed  and  esta- 
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blished  that  he  should  be  elected  yearly  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  his  brethren,  and  chosen  successively  according  as 
they  have  had  their  places  and  borne  office,  and  if  he  de- 
clined without  sufficient  reason,  he  was  to  be  fined  the 
ancient  sum  of  4/.  Immediately  after  his  induction  into 
the  office  of  Wakeman,  he  was  required  to  "  walke  through- 
out the  whole  Towne,  and  the  same  tyme  to  make  a  supper, 
at  which  tyme  all  his  Brethren  the  Aldermen,  having  had 
due  notice,  should  repaire  to  the  said  Wakeman's  house,  and 
from  thence  by  two  and  two  in  a  Rank,  every  two  having 
a  Torche  before  them,  accompanie  the  said  Wakeman  through 
the  Town,  or  in  default  be  fined  6s.  Sd.  to  the  common 
fund."  After  this  inauguration  supper,  there  had  to  be  two 
others  during  his  year  of  office,  one  at  Midsummer  and  one 
at  his  going  out  of  office.  The  two  latter  were,  however, 
compounded  for  by  a  solemn  feast,  at  which  the  wives  also 
were  to  be  admitted.  If  the  Wakeman  failed  in  this  hospitality 
he  was  to  be  amerced  in  the  sum  of  20/.  The  Wakeman 
also  during  his  term  of  office  was  allowed  no  indulgence  in 
the  way  of  a  pleasant  trip  or  tour  ;  but  "  if  he  fly tted  from 
the  Towne  except  God  do  visite  it  with  Pestilence/'  he  had 
to  forfeit  for  this  also  20/. 

The  Wakeman  was  to  have  the  custody  of  the  common 
seal,  but  as  there  appears  to  have  been  some  liberties  taken 
with  the  seal,  it  was  ordered  "  that  he  shd  not  sette  the  seal 
to  any  workinge  whatever  without  the  consent  of  at  least 
4  of  his  Brethren."  It  was  also  in  the  Wakeman's  charge 
or  duty  that  he  should  make  periodical  inspection  from 
house  to  house  for  hedge-breakers  and  poultry  stealers,  also 
in  the  time  of  corn  harvest  for  pilferers ;  and  that  before 
winter  he  should  ascertain  that  each  householder  had  made 
ample  provision  of  fuel.  "  The  Wakeman  and  his  Brethren 
are  also  required  at  all  tymes  to  be  ready  to  ride  the  Fairs 
in  company  with  the  Archbishop's  Lord  High  Stewarde,  or 
other  officer  ;  "  this  would  probably  not  only  be  in  feudal 
service,  but  also  as  a  precaution  to  ensure  better  order  in 
the  town  at  the  time  of  these  fairs,  which  were  frequented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  wide  district,  to  whom  these  periodical 
fairs  afforded  the  only  opportunity  either  of  selling  their 
cattle,  horses,  corn,  wool,  or  other  produce,  or  of  supplying 
themselves  with  such  necessaries  in  clothing,  hardware,  and 
farm  gear,  as  they  required.  Such  fairs  were  of  great  im- 
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portance,  not  only  as  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  town,  but  of 
convenience  to  the  district.  Thus  we  find  in  the  "  Plumpton 
Correspondence,"  p.  Iviii., — "  The  men  of  Knaresborough 
Forest,  memorialising  the  King,  and  complaining  grievously 
that  for  3  years  they  had  been  prevented  attending  the 
Fairs  at  Rippon  to  '  utter  their  caffer '  (sell  their  produce, 
I  suppose),  and  so  they  could  pay  no  rent/'  They  state 
that  the  Archbishop  "  kept  Rippon  at  Faire  tyme  like  a 
Towne  of  Warre,  so  that  none  of  the  King's  tenants  might 
ne  durst  come  neare  to  it.  And  howe  this  last  yeare  the 
men  of  Tindale  and  Hexham  had  kept  Rippon  like  a  Towne 
of  Warre,  riding  and  coming  to  and  fro  like  men  of  warre, 
equipped  in  every  description  of  fighting  gear,  and  how  they 
had  gone  robling  up  the  saide  Towne  and  downe,"  saying, 
"  would  God  these  lads  and  knaves  of  the  Forest  would 
come  hither  that  we  might  have  a  Faire  day  upon  them." 
This  state  of  things  was  not  very  favourable  for  peaceable 
buying  and  selling,  and  I  misdoubt  would  much  disquiet  the 
worthy  Wakeman  and  his  brethren. 

Strict  bye-laws  were  also  framed  for  the  regulation  of  the 
markets.  The  corn  bell  was  not  to  be  rung  until  twelve  at 
noon,  so  that  people  afar  off  might  have  come,  for  the  pre- 
vention also  of  the  despoiling  of  the  forests,  and  for  the  proper 
pasturage  of  the  commons,  the  herdsmen  of  swine  and  cattle 
to  collect  and  return  with  their  charges  on  blast  of  horn  at 
stated  hours,  &c.,  all  which  it  was  in  the  Wakeman's  charge 
to  see  to.  Stringent  bye-laws  were  also  made  for  the  order- 
ing of  the  Wakeman's  servants,  that  in  case  of  fire  they  should 
be  prompt  to  give  alarm  by  ringing  the  tolbooth  bell.  Also 
if  they  met  with  on  their  watch  any  disorderly  person  who 
would  not  go  to  rest,  and  who  was  too  strong  for  them,  they 
were  to  ring  the  bell,  when  it  was  the  duty  of  every  inhabi- 
tant to  hasten  to  their  aid,  or  they  were  liable  to  a  fine,  and 
such  disorderly  person  was  to  be  taken  before  the  Wakeman, 
that  he  may  bring  them  before  some  Justice  of  the  peace  in 
the  said  liberties. 

To  pay  these  servants,  and  towards  the  proper  maintenance 
of  the  office  of  Wakeman,  also  to  provide  for  certain  liabilities, 
it  was  ordered  that  in  addition  to  the  corn  dues,  stallage  at 
two  head  fairs — that  is,  pens  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  stalls 
for  the  pedlar  and  perambulatory  merchant,  and  all  other  and 
singular  customs  and  commodities,  which  were  to  be  as 
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ample  as  Thomas  Mankin  or  Richard  Smith  had  received  ; 
fines  for  breach  of  bye-laws ;  and  premiums  paid  by  apprentices 
when  put  to  a  manual  business,  or  when  commencing  busi- 
ness, were  to  go  to  the  common  fund,  and  also  that  every 
householder — man  or  woman — dwelling  in  Ripon  should  pay 
to  each  Wakeman,  during  his  year  of  duty,  2d.  for  any  house 
having  but  one  door,  and  kd.  for  a  gate-door  and  a  back-door, 
and  in  default  of  payment  the  same  to  be  levied  according 
to  ancient  custom. 

In  the  following  entry,  which  relates  to  the  watch  of  the 
town,  is  the  first  reference  to  the  Horn  : — • 

"  Item,  it  is  condescended,  concluded,  ordered,  agreed,  and 
established  as  aforesaid,  that  the  Wakeman  for  the  tyme 
beinge  accordinge  to  auncient  costome  shall  cause  a  Home 
to  be  blowne  by  nighte  during  the  Tyme  he  is  in  office  at 
nyne  of  the  clocke  in  the  Eveninge  at  the  foure  corners  of 
the  Crosse  in  the  market-shead,  and  immediately  after  to 
begin  his  Watche  and  to  keepe  and  continue  the  same  till 
three  or  foure  of  the  clocke  in  the  Morninge.  And  if  yt 
happen  any  House  or  Houses  to  be  broken  on  the  Gatesyde 
within  the  Towne  of  Rippon  aforesaid,  and  any  goods  to  be 
taken  away  or  withdrawne  out  of  ye  said  houses  or  any  of 
them,  that  then  accordinge  to  old  costome  ye  Wakeman  for 
the  tyme  beinge  shall  make  good  and  satisfy  e  unto  the  par  tie 
so  wronged  in  suche  manner  and  to  such  vallue  as  shd  be 
determined  upon  by  a  majority  of  his  Brethren,  providing 
the  partie  that  had  the  wrong  can  prove  it  to  be  done  within 
the  hours  of  the  watch,  and  that  the  Wakeman  and  his  ser- 
vants did  not  their  dutye  at  ye  time." 

It  is  evident  from  this  bye-law  that  there  were  gates  to  the 
town,  and  from  the  preceding  references  to  the  herdsmen, 
that  they  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  cattle  fence.  It  is 
also  clear  that  the  horn  was  blown,  not  for  the  purpose  of  the 
curfew,  but  to  give  notice  of  the  setting  of  the  watch.  Never- 
theless, it  is  not  improbable  that  with  this  horn  was  first 
sounded  the  melancholy  curfew,  whereupon  the  startled 
villagers  wrathfully  raked  out  their  fires  of  wood,  and  sullenly 
went  to  rest.  And  this  is  all  that  we  know  of  the  earliest 
use  of  the  horn,  excepting,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  as  a 
badge.  The  rest  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  Can  it  be  that 
the  Wakeman  and  the  horn  had  been  instituted  when  Ripon 
was  perhaps  an  Anglo-Saxon  village.  The  locality,  with  its 
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streams,  its  woods,  and  its  meadows,  would  be  what,  we  are 
told  by  Tacitus,  the  Saxons  preferred.  He  says  they  live 
scattered  and  apart  even  in  their  villages,  just  as  a  wood,  a 
spring,  or  a  meadow  might  attract  them.  Each  apart  in  a 
piece  of  ground,  this  being  also  a  precaution  in  case  of  fire, 
their  houses  being  partly  of  wood.6 

It  may  be  that  one  was  appointed  to  keep  watch  and 
ward,  as  the  word  denotes,  over  the  rambling  village.  It  is 
clear  from  the  expression  "  gate-door  "  in  one  of  the  bye-laws 
I  have  just  quoted,  that,  even  in  1598,  many  of  the  houses 
had  "  gate-doors."  Perhaps  a  certain  number  of  Eldermen 
were  also  elected  as  a  sort  of  council,  and  thus,  as  the  village, 
with  its  dwellings  and  gardens  and  bits  of  land  won  from  the 
neighbouring  common  or  forest,  covered  much  space,  the 
Wakeman  was  provided  with  a  horn  to  call  the  Eldermen  or 
the  villagers  together,  either  for  council  or  for  defence.  Hence, 
when  Wilfrid  took  possession  of  the  monastery  and  the 
manor,  he  finding  such  a  council  in  existence,  continued  it ; 
and  afterwards  bye-laws  were  framed,  and  certain  dues  allotted 
to  the  Wakeman  towards  the  expenses  of  his  charge  :  he 
being  the  representative,  the  chief  officer,  or  bailiff  of  the 
successive  Archbishops  of  York,  to  whom  Ripon  "  entirely 
belonged." 

It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  the  first  appointment 
of  Wakeman  was  probably  owing  to  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ing the  town  from  a  sudden  attack ;  and  that  in  the  north 
many  instances  of  cornage  tenure  exists.  The  service  being 
that  of  blowing  a  horn  when  the  enemy  is  perceived,  and  per- 
sons thus  watching  for  the  enemy  would  be  called  "  Vigilarii " 
or  Wakemen.  This  also  seems  to  offer  a  solution  of  the 
origin  of  the  term.7 


6  C.  Cornell!  Taciti  Germania,  cap.  xvi. 
p.  545. 

7  More  than  a  century  ago  (1 773)  many 
of    the  more  remarkable  specimens  of 
ornamented  tenure  horns  were  the  sub- 
ject of  an  able  dissertation  in  the  "  Archse- 
ologia"    (vol.  iii.  p.    1),  by  Mr.  Pegge. 
Of    these    several    examples    are  there 
engraved,  and  three  of  them,  "  Mr.  Fox- 
lowe's  Horn"  (that  of  Tutbury),  "The 
Borstal  Horn,"  and  "  Lord  Bruce's  Horn," 
have  appendages  and  decorations  which 
might  be  compared  with  those  attached 
to  the  Ripon  Horn.     In  this  respect  the 
last-named  more  resembles  that  of  Ripon, 


in  the  ornamentation  of  the  belt  by 
which  it  was  suspended  and  worn.  This 
is  described  as  being  "  of  green  worsted, 
with  buckles  and  hinges  of  silver  gilt, 
embellished  with  enamelled  figures  and 
fourteen  bosses  of  the  same  metal,"  on 
which  is  represented  coat  armour.  The 
horn  itself  is  richly  decorated  with  borders 
of  silver,  engraved  with  objects  of  the 
chase,  &c.  The  Horn  of  Borstal  relates 
to  a  place  in  the  forest  of  Bernwood, 
Bucks,  given  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to 
Nigel,  a  huntsman,  to  hold  pw  unum 
cornu,  quod  est  charta  predictce  forestce. 
(Inquisition,  A.D.  1266.)  That  exhibited 
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And  yet  Ripon  was  not  like  a  border  town,  subject  to  sud- 
den forays  from  marauding  neighbours  and  wild  moss-troopers. 
Its  enemies,  when  they  came,  came  with  an  army  at  their 
backs,  against  which  any  summons  of  the  horn  could  gather 
no  equal  force.  But  under  whatever  conditions  the  Wakeman 
and  the  horn  were  instituted,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how, 
from  the  service  which  the  latter  rendered,  it  eventually 
became  the  symbol  or  badge  of  the  Wakeman,  and  was 
ultimately  adopted  as  the  arms  of  the  town  :  the  arms  of 
Ripon  being  gules,  a  buglehorn  or  stringed  and  belted 
sable,  deemed  to  be  embellished  argent ;  the  word  Ripon 
of  the  last,  letter  P  in  pale,  R  and  I  in  chief,  and  0  N  in 
fesse  ;  the  mouthpiece  of  the  horn  in  dexter. 

At  some  period  another  horn  was  provided  for  the  Mayor's 
servants,  which  afterwards  was  used  by  the  Mayor's  horn- 
blower.  This  also  is  a  fine  old  horn,  but  it  was  replaced 
a  few  years  since  by  a  new  one,  which  was  mounted  and 
presented  to  the  Corporation  by  Mr.  Ascough,  when 
Mayor.  The  original  horn  is  the  one  which  is  attached 
to  what  is  now  called  the  Serjeant's  belt,  figured  at  the 
beginning  of  this  memoir.  It  is  worn  by  the  Serjeant-at- 
mace,  when  robed  and  carrying  the  large  gilt  mace  on  his 
shoulder,  he  walks  in  front  of  the  Mayor  on  occasions  of 
ceremony,  or  when  his  worship  attends  morning  service  on 
the  Sunday.  In  ancient  days  the  horn  and  belt  were  worn 
by  the  Wakeman  himself  five  days  in  the  year  ;  hence  called 
horn-days,  namely,  Candlemas,  Easter  Monday,  Wednesday 
in  Rogation  week,  the  Sunday  after  Lammas,  and  St. 
Stephens.  The  horn  is  said  to  be  of  true  Saxon  shape, 
though  seeing  it  is  the  natural  horn  of  an  ox,  I  do  not 
quite  know  how  this  has  been  managed — by  natural  selec- 
tion perhaps.  It  measures  30  inches  from  end  to  end,  is 
beautifully  tapered,  and  has  a  fine  crescent-shaped  curve. 
It  is  covered  with  purple  velvet  and  has  five  silver  bands 

in  1773  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  analogy  to  the  Ripon  horn;  and  is  de- 
original  horn,  and  is  "  tipt  at  each  end  scribed  as  being  "  a  white  hunter's  horn, 
with  silver  gilt,  fitted  with  wreaths  of  decorated  in  the  middle  and  at  each  end 
leather  to  hang  about  the  neck,  with  an  with  silver  gilt ;  to  which  also  was  affixed 
old  brass  seal  ring,  a  plate  of  brass  with  a  girdle  of  black  silk  ('  singulum  byss-i 
a  sculpture  of  a  horn,  and  several  lesser  nigri ')  adorned  with  certain  fibulce  of 
plates  of  silver  gilt  with  fleurs  de  lis."  silver,  in  the  midst  of  which  were 
The  Tutbury  Horn  is  said  to  be  appurten  •  placed  the  arms  of  Edmond,  the  second 
ant  to  the  office  of  Escheator  and  Coroner  son  of  King  Henry  III."  The  attribu- 
of  the  Honor  of  Tutbury  and  bailiwick  tion  of  these  arms  is  however  considered 
of  Leyke,  and  iu  this  respect  has  some  doubtful. 
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or  circlets  round  it,  one  of  about  three  inches  in  width  in 
the  centre,  one  at  each  end,  the  small  end  being  a  mouth- 
piece covered,  and  also  two  intermediate  ones.  The  two 
bands  at  the  smaller  end  of  the  horn  appear  to  be  of  the 
oldest  work,  especially  as  one  of  the  ancient  bosses  has  the 
same  design  on  its  ring.  The  broad  band  in  the  centre  is 
perhaps  the  next  in  date,  and  is  covered  with  confused  look- 
ing engraving,  amidst  which  there  is  some  appearance  of 
armorial  bearings  or  fleur-de-lis.  The  other  two  bands  are 
of  more  modern  work.  The  horn  has  also  perforations, 
which  show  where  other  bands  have  at  some  time  been. 

On  the  intermediate  silver  bands  of  the  horn  are  links  to 
which  massive  silver  clasps  are  attached,  in  which  are 
secured  velvet  bands,  which  pass  obliquely  to  a  silver  divi- 
sional ring,  and  from  which  ring  a  silver  chain  is  attached 
to  the  horn  at  its  central  band.  On  these  velvet  bands,  of 
about  3  in.  in  width,  are  displayed  various  of  the  ancient 
badges  or  symbols,  all  of  silver — a  woodman's  axe,  significant 
of  forestry ;  a  pair  of  shears,  suggestive  of  cloth  ;  a  badge, 
also  in  the  form  of  a  T,  or  Tau  Cross.  The  latter  badge  is 
that  of  Thomas  Mankyn,  Wakeman  in  1521.  There  is 
also  on  this  band  a  small  rude  shield,  bearing  the  initials 
R.  T.,  with  two  crosiers  saltirewise,  belonging  most  probably 
to  Richard  Terry,  Wakeman  in  1529.  On  the  other  band 
is  a  silver  barrel  or  hogshead,  with  R.  C.  engraved  upon  it, 
supposed  to  be  the  badge  of  Richard  Cooke,  Wakeman  in 
1589;  also  a  prettily-shaped  horse-shoe,  inscribed  Thomas 
Fisscher,  1515,  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  ornaments  on  the 
belt.  Then  again  there  is  an  evidence  of  forestry  in  a  silver 
stag ;  also  a  sort  of  helmet.  On  the  silver  chain  are  sus- 
pended a  crossbow  and  a  spur,  the  latter  having  a  sharp 
rowel  of  Ripon  steel. 

The  belt  from  which  all  these  are 
hung  is  a  band  of  purple  velvet  lined 
with  purple  silk,  and  having  a  short, 
thick  silk  fringe  on  each  side,  between 
which  are  displayed  38  badges  and 
shields  of  armorial  bearings  of  Wake- 
men  and  Mayors. 

Five  of  these  are  silver  bosses  like 
silver  boss.  the  model  of  a  low-crowned  hat.    One 

of  them  is  the  badge  of  Thomas  Gayteskar,  in  1520  ;  another 
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has  a  woodman's  axe  engraved  on  its  crown,  and  here 
figured  ;  two  have  characters  or  initials,  which  I  am  not 
able  to  decipher ;  and  on  the  other  is  the  design  which 
corresponds  with  that  of  two  of  the  bands.  There  are 
also  two  escutcheons  of  Town  Clerks. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  amid  these  honourable  badges 
of  civic  dignitaries  there  does  not  appear  that  of  Hugh 
Ripley,  the  last  Wak email  and  first  Mayor  of  Ripon, 
elected  also  twice,  as  Mayor  in  1616,  and  again  in  1630, 
when  probably  of  a  green  old  age.  We  do  not  know 
whether  his  escutcheon  was  ever  on  the  belt ; — perhaps  he 
thought  that  his  faithful  service  to  the  town  was  his  best 
and  more  modest  memorial.  He  gave  to  "  Mr.  Mayor  all 
that  parcell  of  land  called  Bull  Close,  to  be  given  amongst 
forty  poor  men  for  ever."  As  I  have  already  said,  it  was 
through  his  earnest  endeavours,  and  with  no  little  expen- 
diture of  his  substance,  that  the  "  ancient  and  populous " 
borough  of  Ripon  was  incorporated  in  the  time  of  James  I., 
and  had  then  given  to  it  a  Mayor,  twelve  Aldermen,  and 
twenty -four  assistants,  which  were  called  the  Common  Coun- 
cil ;  with  a  Recorder,  Town  Clerk,  and  two  Serjeants-at- 
mace,  their  attendants. 

It  would  seem  from  an  old  letter  printed,  it  is  said,  in  the 
"  Corporation  Minute  Book,"  that  the  horn  and  belt  had 
been  sent  up  to  London  for  repair  or  renewal  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  and  as  eight  of  the  Aldermen  had  been  purged 
from  the  corporation  by  the  commissioners  who  sat  at 
Ripon,  it  is  suggested  in  this  letter  that  their  badges  should 
be  removed  from  the  belt.  Fortunately,  however,  their 
friend  was  more  tolerant  than  the  writer,  as  some  of  these 
badges  are  still  there.7  This  repair  of  the  horn  and  belt, 
however,  was  not  attended  with  happy  results,  as  it  seems  to 
have  excited  the  cupidity  of  some  of  the  citizens,  who 
evidently  had  as  little  regard  for  honesty  as  for  archaeology. 
We  are  told  in  the  "  Corporation  Minutes "  that  in  the 
year  1686,  "in  ye  time  of  Mr.  Hunton's  mayoralty,  the 
antiquities  of  the  town  were  shamefully  pillaged. "  It 
appears  that  this  said  foolish  and  unlucky  Christopher 
Hunton  kept  a  "  publique  inn,  in  this  towne,"  at  that  time, 
and  in  the  pride  of  his  office  and  the  vanity  of  his  heart  he 

7  From  the  initials  in  the  letter  they  would  be  those  of  Homer,  Kitching, 
Newell,  and  Rownthwaite. 
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must  needs  display  in  a  common  room,  where  all  his  cus- 
tomers drank  and  smoked,  the  appurtenances  of  his  office — 
to  show  his  guests  the  honour  and  worship  of  his  place  ; 
whereby  the  lately  repaired  and  beautified  belt  and  horn 
were  grievously  despoiled,  but  especially  the  horn,  which 
was  robbed  of  all  its  ancient  ornaments. 

In  the  year  1702,  however,  John  Aislabie,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
former  proprietors  of  Studley,  aud  a  spirited  and  popular 
Mayor,  had  the  horn  and  belt  again  repaired  and  beautified. 
Two  silver  bands  were  placed  on  the  horn,  and  on  the  belt 
such  ancient  badges  as  could  by  any  means  be  recovered 
from  the  shameless  parties  who  had  stolen  them  while  in 
Mayor  Hunton's  charge.  By  way  of  record  there  was  engraved 
on  one  of  the  bands,  "  Antiquis  et  honorem  et  pra3mia  posci. 
Vetustate  laps  urn  restituit."  Mr.  Aislabie  also  gave  a  large 
silver  cup  to  "  ye  use  of  Mr.  Mayor  of  Ripon  for  ever  " ;  also 
a  large  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  horn  and  belt  have 
since  then,  from  an  inscription  on  the  other  Aislabie  bands 
been  repaired  and  beautified  by  another  spirited  and  more 
recent  mayor,  Mr.  H.  Morton,  who  was  also  three  time, 
Mayor  of  Ripon — in  1851, 1853,  and  1854.  Let  us  return  to 
the  belt ;  which  is  worn  across  the  right  shoulder  to  the 
left  side,  having  shields  or  badges  throughout,  arranged  in  a 
double  row  across  the  chest  of  the  wearer — the  horn  with  its 
ornaments  swinging  in  suspension.  The  more  ancient  shields 
and  badges  are  very  easy  of  recognition,  on  account  of  their 
greater  simplicity,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  better  taste  and 
better  work.  The  following  are  such  as  remain  from  the 
scandalous  pilfering  in  Mayor  Hunton's  time  : — 

A  fine  shield,  engraved  with  a  hogshead  and  "  John  Middle- 
ton,"  but  no  date.  There  is,  however,  among  the  Wakemen, 
a  John  Middle  ton  in  1517,  and  also  in  1598  ;  doubtless  the 
latter  a  son  of  the  former.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
some  names,  evidently  of  the  same  family,  recur  from  time 
to  time.  The  next  shield,  in  order  or  place,  bears  the  date 
1526,  with  the  initials  M.  G.  ;  and  on  the  same  shield  what 
appears  to  be  a  cooper's  mallet  and  chisel,  with  the  initials 
H.  S.,  and  date  1570.  Neither  of  these  initials,  with  their 
connecting  dates,  correspond  with  the  names  in  these  years 
in  either  "  Gent's  History "  or  "  Alderman  Theakstone's 
Chronicle."  The  next  shield  in  date  is  that  of  Thomas 
Hebden,  1576,  and  with  a  pair  of  scales  engraved  on  the 
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shield.  Perhaps  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  Hehdens 
occurs  so  frequently  in  the  list  of  Wakemen.  Then  follow 
the  shields  of  W.  Fawcett,  Wakenian,  1593  ; — Thomas  Har- 
land,  1596,  with  a  deer  couchant,  in  silver  ; — Thomas  Ward- 
roper,  1602  ; — Leonard.  Thompson,  twice  Mayor,  1629, 
1641  ;— Nicholas  Kitchin,  twice  Mayor,  1644,  1658  ;— John 
Jefferson,  1646  ;  who,  we  are  told,  repaired  St.  Wilfrid's 
Well.  In  this  year,  also,  the  frame  was  fixed  in  the  church 
to  place  the  great  mace  by  the  seat  of  the  Mayor,  the 
said  mace  having  been  purchased  in  1606,  two  years  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  town  ; — William  Newell,  Mayor, 
1647.  The  said  William  Newell  was  turned  out  of  the 
Corporation  on  the  25th  October,  1659,  for  several  asper- 
sions and  slanders  in  contempt  cast  upon  "  ye  said  cor- 
poration." 

While  noting  such  delinquents,  I  may  remark  that  the  two 
Mayors  of  1639  and  1640  were  each,  in  1643,  grace  having 
been  given  them,  fined  15/.  for  not  giving  the  Mayor's  cus- 
tomary feast.  Also  Arthur  Burton  was  displaced  some  years 
after  his  Mayoralty,  inasmuch  as  he  being  affronted  in  the 
matter  of  precedence,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation not  only  of  his  brethren  of  the  Corporation,  but  of  the 
good  people  at  the  Minster,  walked  in  his  robes  before  the 
mace  and  the  Mayor,  then  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
choir,  and,  to  crown  all,  during  the  Communion,  went  to  the 
other  end  of  the  Table,  from  the  rest  of  the  Corporation. 

Then  follow  the  shields  of : — 

Thomas  Rownthwaite,  1648. 

Christopher  Horner,  1650. 

Henry  Kirkby,  1650  and  1659. 

William  Busfield,  1671. 

John  Milner,  1672. 

Henry  Craven,  1673. 

Edward  Kirkby,  1674. 

William  Waterhall,  1691. 

This  Mayor  kept  his  mayoralty  so  jovially,  with  such 
"  grandiure  and  feasting,"  that  he  exhausted  all  the  Corpo- 
ration stock,  and  therefore  a  fresh  purse  had  to  be  made  in 
1716,  towards  which  every  Alderman  and  gentleman  had  to 
contribute  Is. — not  very  extravagant — and  every  assistant 
and  other  inhabitant,  6d.  So  the  Corporation  became  rich 
again. 
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•  The  next  shield  is  that  of  Cutlibert  Chambers,  four  times 
Mayor,  in  1675,  1684,  1693,  and  1706.  There  appears  to 
have  been  no  other  Mayor  who  has  had  the  public  spirit  to 
so  devote  himself  and  his  substance  to  the  service  of  the 
town,  with  the  exception  of  B.  P.  Ascough,  who  was  Mayor 
in  the  years  1862,  1864,  1865,  and  1866. 

Then  follow  the  shields  of  Charles  Lister,  thrice  Mayor, 
1700,  1714, 1728  ; — Matthew  Beckwith,  twice  Mayor,  1755, 
1767; — and  on  the  same  shield,  probably  a  son,  Richard 
Beckwith,  1778,  1790. 

Thomas  Wilkinson  follows  in  1787,  1792  ;  also  the 
escutcheon  of  Peter  Taylor,  Town  Clerk,  elected  in  1784, 
and  of  Richard  Nicholson,  who  succeeded  the  said  Peter 
Taylor,  on  the  latter's  death,  in  1809,  and  continued  in  the 
office  until  1853,  when,  on  his  demise,  he  was  followed  by 
his  son,  Richard  Ward  Nicholson,  the  present  able  occupant 
of  the  honourable  office. 

The  custom  of  the  Wakemen  and  the  Mayors  leaving  a 
record  of  their  terms  of  office  on  the  Belt  has  unfortunately 
been  very  capriciously  observed,  long  intervals  occurring  from 
time  to  time.  Thus,  from  the  year  1706  to  1792,  there  has 
been  no  escutcheon  placed  on  the  Belt ;  nor  again  until  1813, 
when  William  Farrar,  who  is  also  one  of  the  historians  of 
Ripon,  resumed  the  time-honoured  usage.  Many  succeeding 
Mayors  have  followed  his  example,  whose  names  appear  on 
the  roll  which  I  have  transcribed,  but  there  is  no  need  here 
to  name  them.  Perhaps,  however,  I  may  remark  that  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Robert  Kearsley's  hospitable  and  public 
spirited  discharge  of  his  two  years'  Mayoralty  in  1858  and 
'59,  a  handsome  chain  and  badge  were  presented  by  the  gentry 
and  the  citizens  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  in  compliment 
to  Mr.  Kearsley. 

I  think  that  I  have  said  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Cor- 
poration of  Ripon  possesses  in  the  ancient  horn  and  the  belt, 
with  its  escutcheoned  records  of  Wakemen  and  Mayors,  re- 
presenting nearly  four  centuries,  insignia  as  invaluable  from 
their  historic  associations  as  they  are  also  rare,  if  not  unique, 
among  the  civic  possessions  and  insignia  of  the  Corporations 
of  England. 

But  not  only  is  the  Wakeman's  badge  rare  and  exceptional, 
but  the  Wakeman  himself  is  also  exce'ptional.  It  is  scarcly 
possible  to  say  when  he  was  first  elected,  and  wherefore 
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thus  entitled  ;  also  what  was  his  position  or  status.  Was  he 
a  Mayor  proper  in  right  of  royal  prescription,  or  was  he, 
as  he  is  termed  in  the  writ  of  1367,  a  bailiff,  or  sort  of 
deputy  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  to  whom  Ripon  "  wholly 
belonged/'  ?  If  we  review  the  circumstances,  we  find  that 
Gent's  statement,  that  Ripon  had  "  vigilarii,"  or  Wakemen, 
is  so  far  confirmed  that  he  is  able  to  furnish  us  with  an  unin- 
terrupted roll  of  Wakemen  from  1400  ;  and  that  Alderman 
Thekestone,  in  his  "  Chronicle/'  which  is  copied  from  the 
ancient  "  Chronicles  and  Wrytings,"  gives  us  a  list  which, 
from  1486,  corresponds  with  that  of  Gent's.  We  have  also 
ascertained  from  the  "  Towne  Booke  "  of  Ripon,  of  1598, 
that  "  from  recoard  extant  and  to  be  seen,  there  were  Wake- 
men  of  Ripon  from  the  Conquest,  and  by  probable  supposi- 
tion from  before  the  Conquest."  It  is  evident,  also,  the 
office  of  Wakeman  had  been  one  of  dignity  and  position. 
Thus,  we  find  many  are  styled  "  gentlemen  ; "  a  much  more 
significant  and  truthful  title  then  than  what  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  to  him  was  entrusted 
the  civil  government  of  the  town,  as  well  as  its  watch  and 
ward  ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  prevision  in 
his  various  dues,  as  if  the  emoluments  depended  upon  his 
vigilance.  He  is  also  required  to  entertain  the  Aldermen 
with  what  we  may  call  Mayoral  hospitality,  and  the  Alder- 
men are  bound  to  attend  upon  his  bidding,  and  that  he  and 
they  assume  their  robes  of  office  on  appointed  occasions. 

On  the  other  hand  Gent  appears  to  be  the  only  authority 
who  states,  as  he  says,  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  that 
Ripon  was  incorporated  in  the  time  of  Alfred  in  866,  but  he 
gives  us  no  particulars  respecting  this  document.  His  state- 
ment that  this  is  confirmed  by  King  Alfred  having  then 
changed  the  kingdom  into  a  better  form,  dividing  the  pro- 
vinces into  counties,  hundreds,  tythings,  parishes,  is  incon- 
sequent, and  does  not  touch  the  question. 

The  Wakeman  seems  to  have  had  no  magisterial  func- 
tions, as  his  prisoners  are  taken  before  the  justices  of  the 
liberty.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  clerk  or  recorder 
until  1604  ;  true,  there  was  an  official  seal,  but  that  would  be 
required,  were  he  styled  only  bailiff.  In  case  of  any  grievance 
application  for  redress  was  made,  not  to  the  Sovereign,  but  to 
the  Archbishop  of  York.  Permission  to  amend  bye-laws,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  also  sought  from  the  Archbishop,  and 
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they  were  subject  to  his  sanction  and  approval.  In  short? 
we  find  no  appeal  or  reference  to  the  Crown,  excepting  for 
charters  for  fairs  or  for  the  school.  No  reference  is  made 
in  King  James's  Act  of  Incorporation  to  any  preceding 
Mayor  or  other  official  having  Mayoral  status. 

In  conclusion,  is  it  possible  that  the  Wakeman  and  the 
Eldermen  were  originally  instituted  to  govern  and  watch 
over  Ripon,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  when  it  was  an 
Anglo-Saxon  parish  or  town,  and  that  Wilfrid,  when  he  came 
to  Ripon,  finding  such  an  official  and  such  a  Council,  re- 
tained them  in  the  like  capacity,  and  that  eventually  some- 
what more  of  .civic  pomp  and  circumstance  was  imported 
into  the  body  by  after  Archbishops  copying  somewhat  the 
municipal  government  of  York  ?  That,  in  short,  from  the 
time  that  Ripon  became  the  Archbishop's  manor,  the  Wake- 
man was  his  representative,  and  not  that  of  the  Crown. 

I  trust  the  subject  may  sufficiently  interest  some  antiquary 
more  competent  than  myself  to  make  further  search  and 
inquiry. 

A  very  few  words  in  conclusion  respecting  some  of  the 
ancient  customs. 

No  more  does  Mr.  Mayor  receive  his  2</.  or  4</.,  as  it  may 
be,  from  each  householder,  neither  are  the  householders 
assured  from  loss  by  fire  or  thieves  during  the  hours  of  the 
watch.  No  more  does  Mr.  Mayor  receive  his  market 
sweepings,  his  corn  dues  and  stallages.  These  were  long 
since  appropriated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  but  are  now 
transferred  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Surely 
there  would  be  some  fitness,  if  not  equity,  in  their  return. 

But  the  rites  of  hospitality  are  still  honoured  as  of  old, 
never  more  so  than  by  the  present  worthy  Mayor,  and  the 
Mayor's  "  solemne  feaste  "  is  still  at  his  outgate  ;  but  it 
would  not  do — no  wives  are  now  admitted.  And  still 
at  nine  each  night  the  ancient  horn  is  heard  at  each  corner 
of  the  Cross,  and  three  times,  loud,  dismal,  and  long,  in 
front  of  the  Mayor's  house. 

But  no  watch  now  is  set  over  the  sleeping  city  ;  the  two 
policemen,  the  modern  watch,  retire,  hoping  for  peaceful 
sleep,  to  their  beds  ;  and  the  city  is  left  to  the  watch  and 
ward  of  that  good  Providence  of  whom,  as  the  legend  on 
the  mayor's  badge  says,  "  Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the 
watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  KAVENNA. 

By  BUNNBLL  LEWIS,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

THE  traveller  of  reflective  and  cultivated  mind,  when  he 
visits  Italy,  meets  with  objects  of  interest  in  every  corner  of 
that  beautiful  country.  If  he  contemplates  the  present,  his 
generous  sympathies  are  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  a  libe- 
rated and  reunited  people  progressing  in  wealth,1  art,  and 
science,  and  taking  their  rightful  place  in  the  European 
community.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  prefers  to  dwell  on 
the  memories  of  the  past,  so  glorious  and  yet  so  melancholy, 
he  finds  no  place  more  suggestive,  I  might  even  say  more 
fascinating,  than  Ravenna.  There  nothing  modern  intrudes 
to  break  the  spell  as  we  indulge  in  a  reverie,  and  pace  its 
grass-grown,  deserted  streets.  Situated  on  the  marshy  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  the  town  is  remote  from  the  highway  of 
ordinary  tourists,  who  pass  through  Florence  to  Rome  and 
Naples  ;  yet,  in  many  respects,  it  may  vie  with  those  well- 
known  scenes,  and,  in  some,  it  even  surpasses  them.  There 
is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  which 
offers  within  so  small  a  space  such  varied  attractions  to  the 
lover  of  art,  or  to  the  student  of  civil  and  eccesiastical 
history  ;  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  antiquities 
are  all  of  one  kind — exclusively  Christian — as  some  have 
rashly  asserted.2  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  this  pre- 
eminence. Ravenna  was  most  flourishing  during  the  struggle 
between  the  northern  and  southern  nations  of  Europe,  which 
ended  in  destroying  the  fabric  of  Roman  dominion.  It 
became  the  seat  of  empire  A.D.  404,  and  for  three  centuries 
and  a  half  took  precedence  even  of  the  ancient  capital.  But 

1  The  most  striking  proofs  of  this  pro-  has    only    one    antiquity,    and    that    is 
gress  are  presented  by  the  new  streets  and  Christian."     He  appears  to  have  looked 
buildings  in  the  great  Italian  cities,  and  by  at  the  place  with  the  eye  of  an  ecclesias- 
their  exhibitions  of  modern  sculpture  and  tic.     The  advocates  of  Christianity  have 
painting.  The  number  of  schools  recently  frequently  injured  their  cause  by  claim- 
opened  is  a  most  auspicious  omen  for  the  ing  too  much  for  their  Faith  in  the  do- 
future  of  Italy.  main  of  art  as  well  as  in  morals  and  theo- 

2  Cardinal  Wiseman  says,  "Ravenna  logy. 
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the  associations  that  gather  around  it  extend  over  a  much 
longer  period.  At  Ravenna  we  think  of  Julius  Caesar,  who 
made  it  his  head-quarters  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war;  of  Augustus,  who  constructed  the  harbour,  named 
from  the  fleet,  Classis  ;  of  Arminius  (Hermann),  the  great 
leader  of  the  German  nation,  whose  son,  Thumelicus,  was 
brought  up  here,  perhaps  as  a  gladiator,  to  amuse  his  con- 
querors.3 When  the  barbarians  had  their  revenge,  Theodoric 
built  his  palace  here,  and  his  daughter,  Amalasuntha,  erected 
his  mausoleum  in  the  neighbourhood.  After  the  victories 
of  Belisarius,  Justinian  came,  accompanied  by  the  famous, 
or  rather  infamous,  Theodora,  the  actress  who  ascended 
the  imperial  throne  of  the  east,  and  their  effigies  still  look 
down  on  us  from  the  walls  of  San  Vitale.  Dante  and  Boc- 
caccio are  names  inseparably  connected  with  Ravenna,  but 
the  English  visitor  will  not  forget  the  poets  of  his  own 
country,  Dry  den4  and  Byron,  especially  the  latter,  who  is 
described  in  a  tablet  on  the  house  which  he  occupied  as 
"  Gloria  del  decimo  nono  secolo." 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  the 
description  of  Ravenna  by  an  ancient  author.  Strabo  tells 
us  that  it  was  built  upon  wooden  piles  (^vXoTrayr/?),6  inter- 
sected by  canals  and  traversed  by  ferries  and  bridges.  In 
fact,  Ravenna  was  the  Venice  of  antiquity.  The  geographer 
adds  that  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  permeated  it  so 
thoroughly  as  to  cleanse  away  all  impurities,  and  make  the 
place  perfectly  healthy.  The  Emperors  on  this  account 
selected  it  for  the  residence  and  training  of  gladiators.  A 
little  further  on  Strabo  speaks  of  Spina,  near  Ravenna,  as 
being  in  the  interior,  though  formerly  on  the  sea-coast. 
Hence  we  learn  that  the  encroachments  of  the  land  upon 
the  Adriatic,  so  obvious  in  our  own  day,  had  begun  even  at  a 
remote  period.  And  here  I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to 

8  The    story    of    Thumelicus,    which  rhythm   of   English   poetry.      A    literal 

Tacitus  hints  at,  has  been  dramatized  by  translation,  with  some  account  of  the  ori- 

a  German  poet  under  the  pseudonym  of  gin  of  "  this  goblin  tale  "  will  be  found  in 

Friedrich  Halm.       This   play   has   been  Dryden's  Works,    edited  by  Sir  Walter 

translated  into  English  with  an  introduc-  Scott,  vol.  xL 
tion  by  Professor  de  Vericour.  5    Strabo,  book  v.,   §   7,  pp.  213-217, 

4  Dryden  has  "transplanted,"  to  use  especially    p.    213.      £uAo7ra-)4;y   8*77    Kal 

Gibbon's   expressive  word,  into  English  8m/}£uros,  yf<f>vpais  Kal  iropQ plots  o^evo^vr], 

verse,  the  eighth  tale  of  the  fifth  day  in  K.  r.  A.   The  meaning  given  for  £vAoira7^s 

Boccaccio's  "  Decamerone,"  but   for  the  in  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon,  "  joined 

Italian    names  Nastagio  degli   Onesti  e  or  built  of   wood,"   will  not  suit  this 

Traversari,  he  has  substituted  Theodore  passage, 
and  Honoria,  as  better  adapted  to  the 
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the  importance  of  studying  with  care  the  notices  of  localities 
which  we  have  received  from  the  classical  writers.  Some 
of  them,  especially  Thucydides,  from  whose  accounts  maps 
might  even  be  drawn,6  are  models  of  clear  and  accurate 
statement,  and  in  most  cases  we  may  derive  from  them  very 
valuable  suggestions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  of 
them  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  uncertainty  and  error, 
besides  causing  waste  of  labour  and  money.  For  example, 
only  a  few  years  ago  even  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus  was  a  matter  of  dispute,7  but  it  would  have  been 
ascertained  long  before,  if  the  passages  in  Pliny  and  Strabo 
had  been  studied,  and  excavations  made  in  accordance  with 
the  indications  they  supplied. 

The  architecture  of  Ravenna  presents  many  points  of 
interest,  but  the  mosaics,  which  come  rather  under  the 
head  of  painting,  are  incomparably  the  most  important  fea- 
ture, and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  speciality  of  the  place. 
They  impress  travellers  by  their  own  intrinsic  merit,  but 
they  excite  in  him  a  still  deeper  admiration  when  he  looks 
upon  them  as  the  utterances  of  a  Faith  that  could  not  only 
live,  but  even  triumph  amidst  the  misery  and  desolation 
caused  by  Roman  despotism  and  barbaric  violence.  Christian 
art  had  previously  led,  as  it  were,  a  subterranean  life  in  the 
catacombs,  which  were  decorated  with  wall  paintings,  but  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  it  emerged  out  of  darkness  and 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  Imperial  favour  ;  hence  the  utmost 
magnificence  was  lavished  on  the  buildings  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  the  now  victorious  church.  Those  mural 
paintings  followed  in  the  track  of  pagan  antiquity  ;  the  divi- 
sion into  compartments,  the  arrangement  of  subjects  round 
a  centre-piece,  and  the  ornamental  arabesques  resembled 
those  that  may  still  be  seen  at  Pompeii  or  in  the  Baths  of 
Titus.  But  the  mosaics  showed  a  different  style  :  the  vast 
space  of  the  apse  was  treated  as  an  undivided  whole,  and 
filled  by  a  large  composition  consisting  of  colossal  figures 
with  appropriate  scenery  and  accessories.  From  the  very 


6  A  good  instance  of  this  commendable 
accuracy  may  be  found  in  Thucydides, 
book  i.,    chap.    46,   where   he   describes 
minutely   the  coast  of   Epirus   opposite 
Corcyra. 

7  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  "  History  of 
Architecture,"  published  so  late  as  1865, 
says  that   all  remains    of    this    ancient 
temple  had  disappeared  ;  now,  we  have  in 


the  British  Museum  parts  of  the  sculp- 
tured columns,  the  caelatse  columnse  of 
which  Pliny  speaks,  interesting  from  their 
beauty  of  execution  and  the  subjects 
which  they  represent,  and  still  more  so 
as  being  probably  the  originals  that  sug- 
gested the  bas-reliefs  of  Trajan's  pillar  at 
Home,  the  finest  monument  of  the  kind 
in  the  world. 
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nature  of  the  materials  they  were  indeed  wanting  in  variety 
and  animation :  however  they  exhibited  grand  outlines  of 
gigantic  forms,  and  their  monumental  solidity  accorded  well 
with  the  sentiment  of  religious  reverence.  When  we  com-, 
pare  the  mosaics  of  the  Romans  with  those  of  the  Chris- 
tians, we  observe  an  important  alteration ;  the  former  em- 
ployed them  chiefly  for  the  pavements  of  houses  ;8  the  latter 
for  the  walls  of  their  churches,  so  that  "  the  art  ascended  in 
a  literal  as  well  as  in  a  figurative  sense."  The  mosaics  of 
Ravenna  are  and  will  for  ever  remain  unparalleled.  The 
Baptistery  is  the  best  example  of  a  richly  decorated  interior 
in  the  style  that  prevailed  under  the  Emperors  ;  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Galla  Placidia,  for  beauty  of  colouring  and  harmony 
of  design,  surpasses  every  mortuary  chapel :  the  church  of 
S.  Apollinare  Nuovo  sparkles  with  gorgeous  hues  from  the 
floor  almost  to  the  ceiling,  and  displays  on  each  side  of  the 
nave  a  four-fold  series  of  mosaics,  and  amongst  them  friezes 
that  deserve  to  be  compared  with  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Parthenon  :  lastly,  S.  Vitale  contains  the  finest  historical 
pictures  that  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time,  and  still 
more  merciless  barbarians.  We  have  not  here  that  won- 
derful fertility  of  invention  that  characterizes  the  art,  as 
well  as  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece,  but  the  new 
ideas  of  the  Christian  religion  soar  above  the  realism  of 
humanity  into  the  higher  region  of  revealed  doctrine,  divine 
interposition,  and  the  Apocalyptic  vision.  The  two  features 
in  these  mosaics  that  first  strike  the  eye  even  of  the  super- 
ficial observer,  are  the  freshness  of  the  colouring  and  the 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  The  material  employed  is 
almost  indestructible,  and  retains  its  original  brightness, 
while  the  paintings  of  the  ancients  have  faded  on  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Naples 
and  elsewhere.  Two  other  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the 


8  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  ad- 
mirably arranged  museum  of  local  anti- 
quities opened  to  the  public  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London,  the 
mosaic  from  Bucklersbury  has  been 
placed,  to  save  room,  on  the  wall,  instead 
of  being  inserted  in  the  floor,  so  that  an 
incorrect  impression  is  produced  upon 
the  uneducated  visitor.  The  use  of  mo- 
saic for  pavements  is  implied  by  the  terms 
lithostrota,  SaweSa  tv  aftaiciffKois ;  see  C. 
O.  Miiller,  "  Archseologie  der  Kunst," 
English  translation,  §  322,  remark  4, 


"  Everything  here  bears  reference  to 
floors,  hence  the  imitations  of  sweepings, 
asaroti  ceci.  Cf.  ib.  §  163,  remark  6— for 
the  later  mosaics,  §  212,  remark  4;  for 
mosaics  in  the  provinces,  §  262,  remark  2, 
§  263,  remark  1.  Among  recent  works  on 
the  subject,  Loriquet's  "Mosa'ique  des 
Promenades  a  Rheims,"  deserves  special 
mention.  It  is  particularly  useful  as 
illustrating  the  weapons  and  armour  of 
the  gladiators,  which  are  shown  in  nu- 
merous photographs. 
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permanence  of  these  remarkable  works, — firstly,  the  build- 
ings which  they  adorned  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
religion  ;  hence  they  were  respected  when  palaces  and  other 
secular  edifices  were  pillaged.  In  the  same  way  the  temple 
of  Theseus  at  Athens  and  the  Parthenon  at  Rome  were 
saved  by  their  conversion  into  churches.  And,  secondly, 
nothing  is  so  fatal  as  prosperity  to  the  remains  of  antiquity.9 
Now  Ravenna  received  at  an  early  period  a  check  to  its 
progress  ;  from  the  time  when  the  dominion  of  the  Exarchs 
ceased,  and  the  town  was  handed  over  to  the  Papacy,  it 
became  comparatively  insignificant,  the  population  declined, 
no  improvements  were  made  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  the 
ancient  structures  had  in  many  cases  the  great  good  fortune 
to  be  let  alone,  unprofaned  by  the  defacing  hands  of  modern 
restorers,  falsely  so  called.  The  exterior  of  these  buildings 
is  plain,  but,  like  the  king's  daughter,  they  are  all  glorious 
within.  However,  even  the  outside  leaves  on  the  mind  of 
the  beholder  a  pleasing  impression  which  many  richly  deco- 
rated towers  and  churches  fail  to  produce  ;  this  is  due  to 
grand  and  simple  proportions,  for  the  walls  are  only  of 
ordinary  Roman  brick,  relieved  by  a  few  bands  of  different 
colours.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  efforts  of  the  artists 
were  directed  to  beautifying  the  nave,  and  especially  the 
tribune.  This  result  may  have  arisen  from  a  desire  among 
the  Christians  to  recede  as  far  as  possible  from  the  style  of 
a  pagan  temple,  whose  colonnades  and  pediments  were  en- 
riched with  friezes  and  statues,  while  the  cella,  or  shrine,  of 
the  divinity  was  left  comparatively  bare.  Moreover,  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  was 
the  great  object  of  attention  and  reverence,  and  therefore 
the  sanctuary  devoted  to  this  solemn  mystery  was  adorned 
with  the  most  gorgeous  magnificence.1 
When  we  compare  the  Ravenna  churches  with  those  in 

9  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  in  his  "  Illustrations  tians,  who    held   it  for  nearly  seventy 

of  Roman  London,"  pp.  1-3,  says,  "  The  years.    In  our  own  day  even  this  desolate 

prosperity  of  towns  has  been  the  most  city  has  shared  in  the  general  improve- 

fatal  cause  of  the  loss  of  their  ancient  ment  pervading   the   Italian  peninsula ; 

configuration   and    monuments.      Places  the  energy  of  the  government  has  at  last 

which  have  not  entirely  outgrown  their  brought  to  justice  malefactors  who  had 

old  limits,  such  as  Nismes,  Treves,  Autun,  previously  been   shielded   by  secret   so- 

York,   and  Chester,  still  present  many  cieties. 

relics  of  their  former  greatness,  while,  on  1  For  some  particulars  in  this  account 
the  other  hand,  in  Paris  and  London  few  of  the  Early  Christian  Mosaics  I  am  in- 
traces  are  lef  t  of  Roman  occupation."  The  debted  to  Kugler's  "Handbook  of  Paint- 
decline  of  Ravenna  was  partially  arrested  ing,"  Italian  Schools,  edited  by  Eastlake. 
by  the  wise  administration  of  the  Vene- 
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other  parts  of  Italy,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  unity 
of  design  which  they  display.  We  do  not  see  here,  as  at 
Milan,  a  classical  facade  and  Gothic  nave,  nor  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian  columns  placed  side  by  side,2  nor  incongruous 
entablatures  destroying  the  perspective  ;  but  the  plan,  whe- 
ther on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  is  carried  out  in  the 
details  without  any  important  variation.  We  need  not  go 
far  to  seek  a  satisfactory  explanation ;  (l)  the  monuments 
now  extant  at  Ravenna  were  erected  within  a  short  space  of 
time,  viz.,  about  175  years,  and  this  period  preceded  the 
development  of  mediaeval  art ;  (2)  the  Christian  architects 
of  Ravenna  were  very  differently  circumstanced  from  those 
at  Rome  ;  they  had  not  at  hand  a  multitude  of  pagan  temples 
supplying  them  with  an  almost  inexhaustible  abundance 
of  quarried  materials.  Hence,  for  the  most  part,  they  built 
and  decorated  according  to  the  ideas  of  their  own  time 
instead  of  plagiarizing  and  transplanting  the  productions 
of  former  ages. 

A  general  survey  of  the  remains  at  Ravenna  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  mention  of  the  campanili,  which, 
though  little  noticed  in  the  ordinary  guide-books,  are  the 
most  striking  objects  that  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  as 
he  approaches  the  city.  They  are  cylindrical  in  form,  and 
built  of  brick,  with  scarcely  any  ornament  besides  small 
round-headed  windows.  The  one  at  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe 
is  perhaps  the  finest  example,  and  is  strengthened  by  a 
battering  at  the  base,  with  four  projections,  also  of  brick- 
work3. 

We  may  classify  the  monuments  of  Ravenna  under  three 
epochs,  viz.,  of  Galla  Placidia,  A.D.  425-450  ;  of  Theodoric, 
494-526  ;  of  Justinian,  or  the  middle  of  the  5th  century. 
As  it  is  quite  impossible  now  to  traverse  the  whole  of  this 
spacious  field,  I  propose  to  make  some  remarks  under  the 
following  heads — the  Classical,  Early  Christian,  Byzantine, 
and  Gothic  styles. 

2  See  an  example  of  this  discrepancy  in  posing  myself  to  the  reproach  cast  on 
Seroux  D'Agincourt,  "  History  of  Art  by  him,  qui  litem  lite  resolvit,  for  the  date 
its  Monuments,"   part  i.,  Architecture,  of   the  campanili   is    uncertain.     Some 
pi.  v.    Arco  della  Nave  di  S.  Paolo  f uori  have  inferred  from  the  silence  of  Agnellus, 
clelle  mura  di  Roma  sostenuto   da  due  who  wrote  in  the  9th  century,  that  they 
oolonne  differenti  d'epoca  e  di  stile.  could  not  have  existed  at  that  time.  This 

3  These  campanili  may  perhaps  throw  argument  is  not  quite  conclusive  ;  how- 
some  light   on   the  origin  of  the  Irish  ever  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  they  are 
round  towers,  but  I  have  some  fear  of  ex-  subsequent  to  the  adjoining  churches. 
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I.  TJie  Classical. — Considering  the  late  period  of  these 
buildings,  at  first  sight  we  might  not  expect  to  see  in  them 
many  traces  of  this  style,  but  so  strong  was  the  vitality  of 
ancient  art  that  its  traditions  remained  long  after  the  age 
of  its  vigorous  efflorescence.  We  can  discover  it  not  only 
in  the  ground  plan  and  general  design,  but  also  in  minutest 
details.  The  churches  of  Ravenna  are  repetitions  of  Roman 
law-courts,  with  adaptations  to  Christian  purposes.  Their 
originals  are  to  be  found  in  the  days  of  the  early  Emperors 
and  even  of  the  Republic.  The  Basilica  ^Emilia  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  where  St.  Paul  may  have  pleaded  his  cause, 
is  now  known  to  us  only  in  part  from  coins  and  excava- 
tions,4 but  if  it  still  existed  entire,  we  should  see  the  proto- 
type of  these  6th  century  churches.  Or,  to  take  a  later 
example,  the  basilica  of  Trajan  was  rectangular,  the  length 
being  about  twice  the  width  ;  it  consisted  of  a  large  central 
nave  flanked  by  double  rows  of  columns,  with  a  semi-circular 
apse  at  one  end.5  Now,  in  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  the  chief 
features  of  the  interior  are  the  same,  but  the  length  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  width,  and  there  is  only  a 
single  aisle  on  each  side.  The  exterior  was  plain  in  both 
cases.  And  here,  perhaps,  we  have  the  key  to  that  contrast 
between  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  Ravenna  churches 
which  I  have  already  noticed ;  it  was  probably  the  fruit  of 
that  growing  tendency  to  sacrifice  external  display  to  in- 
ternal utility  observable  in  the  successive  stages  of  Roman 
architecture.6  If  we  compare  the  buildings  of  the  Augustan 
age  with  those  of  the  later  Empire,  the  difference  will  be 
manifest.  The  temple  at  Tivoli  and  that  near  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  are  both,  after  the  Greek  model,  adorned  with  a 
peristyle,  which  is  wanting  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Pantheon, 
probably  erected  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus  or  Aure- 

4  For  the  Basilica  JEmilia,  see  Smith's  peror.     Mr.  Fergusson  has  a  plan  and 

"  Dictionary    of    Classical   Geography,"  restored  section  in  his  "  History  of  Archi- 

vol.  il,   p.    787,    art.    Roma,    by    Mr.  tecture,"  vol.  i.,  p.  317.     The  denarii   of 

Dyer,  where  a  coin  is  engraved  that  re-  Trajan  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of 

presents    two    tiers   of    columns.     This  the    sculptures    which    decorated    this 

feature  deserves  notice  as  characteristic  of  magnificent  structure  ;  see  Cohen  "  M£- 

Roman  architecture,  whereas  the  Greeks  dailies  Imperiales,"  vol.  ii.,  pi.  iii.,  No. 

usually  preferred    horizontal  extent  to  319,  described  at  p.  51 ;  compare  a  fuller 

vertical  elevation.     Some  account  of  the  account  of  a  similar  coin,  p.  6. 

recent  excavations  and  restorations  of  this  6  The  genius  of  the  Romans  aimed  at 

building  by  Cavaliere  Rosa  is  given  by  the  useful  rather  than  the  aesthetic;  they 

Mr.  Freeman  in  "  MacMillan's  Magazine "  constructed    aqueducts,    bridges,    roads, 

for  April,  1875,  p.  507.  and  fortifications — in  a  word,  they  prac- 

6  The  Basilica  of  Trajan  is  often  called  tised  engineering,  not  architecture,  con- 

Ulpia,  from  the  family  name  of  this  Em-  sidered  as  a  fine  art. 
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Han.  At  Ravenna,  as  we  might  expect,  the  details  of  con- 
struction resemble  the  last  mentioned,  in  which  the  columns 
of  the  interior  are  low,  and  quite  disproportionate  to  the 
height  of  the  walls  above  them.  Again,  the  entablature  in 
the  Pantheon  is  cut  by  the  arches  of  the  great  niches,  and 
here  we  see  a  transition  to  the  arcuate  style  which  super- 
seded the  horizontal.7  Ravenna  shows  classical  architecture 
in  secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  palace  of 
Theodoric  was  very  extensive  and  magnificent,  but  only  a 
small  portion  remains  fronting  the  street  and  close  to  the 
church  of  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo  ;  however  this  fragment  is 
full  of  interest,  as  it  seems,  though  some  antiquaries  have 
expressed  a  different  opinion,  to  be  an  imitation  of  the 
Golden  Gate  in  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalatro,  which  is  in 
a  comparatively  good  state  of  preservation.  We  should  bear 
in  mind  that  these  two  palaces  were  erected  within  an 
interval  of  two  centuries,  and  that  they  are  not  separated 
by  any  great  distance,  being  on  opposite  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.  On  examining  the  details,  we  find  a  striking 
similarity  ;  in  both  cases  there  is  a  large  central  doorway 
with  a  semi- circular  arch  springing  from  the  columns  on 
either  side  ;  there  is  also  in  the  upper  story  an  arcade  sup- 
ported on  corbels.8  But  the  Mausoleum  of  Theodoric  carries 
our  thoughts  back  to  a  still  earlier  period.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  was  copied  from  the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  which 
that  Gothic  king  must  have  observed  during  his  celebrated 
visit  to  Rome.  The  resemblance  originally  was  closer  than  it 
now  appears,  for  Hadrian's  Mausoleum  was  surrounded  by  a 
peristyle,  which  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  fragments 
have  been  found  of  a  similar  colonnade  at  Ravenna.9  This 
tomb  reminds  us  by  its  form  of  the  Baptistery,  which  was 
coeval  with  the  ancient  basilica.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
specimens  of  a  series  that  continued  in  Italy  for  many  cen- 

'  Fergusson,    "History  of    Architec-  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  "Dalmatia." 

ture,"  vol.  i.,  p.  310,  pi.  191,  half  eleva-  9  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Classical  Geo- 

tion,   half   section  of    the  Pantheon  at  graphy,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  842,  gives  a  view  of 

Rome.     D'Agincourt,    part  i.,   Architec-  the  "  Mole  of  Hadrian  restored,"  with  a 

ture,  pi.  iii.,  view  of  the  interior  of  a  double  row  of  columns  round  it,  but  there 

court  of  the  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spa-  may  have  been  only  a  single  one.     For 

latro   (from  Adams).   3rd  century.      It  the   Mausoleum   of    Theodoric  compare 

exhibits  columns   supporting  arches  in-  Hiibscb,    "  Die  alt-christlichen  Kirchen, 

stead  of  architraves,  an  interrupted  en-  Grabmal    des    Theodorich,    jetzt   Santa 

tablature,  and  an  entablature  taking  the  Maria  Rotonda,"  pi.  xxiv.,  7-13.     I   am 

circular  form  of  the  arch.  informed  that  this  work  must  be  read 

8  Fergusson,  vol.  i.,  p.  366,  engraving  with  caution,  as  it  contains  many  conjec- 

of  the  Golden  Gateway  at  Spalatro,  from  tural  restorations. 
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turies,  as  may  be  seen  at  Parma,  Florence,  Pisa,  etc.  They 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  circular  edifices  of  the  Romans,1 
but  at  the  period  we  are  now  considering  the  transition  is 
•complete,  and  no  vestige  is  left  of  external  ornamentation  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  a  part  of 
the  palace  of  Diocletian,  we  have  a  low  peristyle  surround- 
ing a  building,  which  is  an  octagon  externally  and  a  circle 
internally.2  This  temple  is  so  like  the  Christian  baptisteries, 
that  we  might  almost  say  it  was  the  model  from  which  they 
were  copied.  However  the  Ravennese  baptistery  shows  the 
classical  style  more  in  its  internal  decorations  than  in  its 
architectural  plan.  The  chief  subjects  of  the  mosiacs  are 
Christian — the  apostles  and  the  baptism  of  our  Lord, — but 
the  arabesques,  rich,  varied,  and  even  fantastic,  rival  the 
frescoes  of  Pompeii,  and  probably  give  a  better  idea  than 
can  be  obtained  elsewhere  of  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of 
the  Romans  under  the  Empire.  If  we  descend  to  parti- 
culars, we  again  remark  traces  of  the  pagan  style.  In  the 
central  picture,  the  Jordan  appears  as  a,  river  god — a  per- 
sonification that  occurs  on  the  arch  of  Titus.  The  Christians 
retained  for  a  long  time  symbolical  representations  derived 
from  heathenism,  so  we  find  female  figures  of  cities  on  coins 
and  in  other  works  of  art ;  e.g.,  in  the  silver  toilet  service 
of  a  Roman  bride,  belonging  to  the  4th  or  5th  century,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  contains  statuettes  of 
Alexandria,  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Antioch,  each  with 
distinctive  attributes,  as  well  as  scenes  taken  from  mytho- 
logy, such  as  a  Nereid  riding  on  a  sea-monster,  the  toilet  of 
Venus,  Cupids  and  Tritons.3  So  an  early  illuminated  manu- 
script shows  us  the  city  of  Gibeon  as  a  beautiful  female  in 
an  attitude  of  grief,  lamenting  the  calamities  that  had 
befallen  the  Canaanites.4 

1  We  may  even  go  back  to  the  Etrus-  CHFIIS[TO],  may  you  live  in  Christ,  Secun- 
cans.    See  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray,  "  Sepul-  dus  and  Projecta.     "  Studied  in  connec- 
chres  of  Etruria,"  pp.  165,  301,  464,  with  tion  with  the  Consular  diptychs,  mosaics, 
the  engravings  of  the  tombs  at  Tarquinia,  and  paintings  of  the  same   period,  this 
Vulci,    and   Clusium  ;    Dennis,    '*  Cities  series  of  objects  in  silver  is  of  peculiar 
and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  interest  to  the  archaeologist,  and  especi- 
157-159,  and  393.  ally  for  the  illustration  of  architecture 

2  Fergusson,  vol.  i.,   p.  312,  plan  and  and   costume." — "Guide   to   the   Blacas 
-elevation  of  temple  in  Diocletian's  palace  Collection  in  the  British  Museum,"  pp. 
at  Spalatro.  24-27. 

3  This  celebrated  treasure  is  inferred  to  4  D'Agincourt,    "Painting,"  pi.   xxx., 
have  belonged   to   Christians,  from   the  No.  2.  "  Book  of  Joshua,"  a  Greek  manu- 
-following   inscription   on  the  lid    of    a  script  of  the  7th  or  8th  century.    This 
casket,  SECVNDE  ET  PROJECTA  VIVATTS  IN  figure  is  so  remarkable  for  beauty  of  form 
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II.  Early  Christian  Art. — We  find  at  Ravenna  the  sim- 
plest form  of  symbolism,  the  monogram  of  Christ,  consisting 
of  the  initial  letters  x  p  with  A  a  ;  the  artistic  representation 
of  the  Good  Shepherd — the  events  and  personages  of  the 
Old  Testament  used  as  types  of  the  New  Dispensation  ;  and 
lastly,  an  historic  and  realistic  treatment  of  scenes  in  the 
life  of  the  Redeemer.  Among  all  the  remains  now  extant 
the  most  beautiful  is  the  mosaic  in  the  mausoleum  of  Galla 
Placidia,  where  the  Shepherd,  of  very  youthful  character,  is 
surrounded  by  his  flock  and  caressing  one  of  them.  The 
whole  composition  is  admirable,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  in  tenderness  of  expression  the  chief  figure  has  not 
been  surpassed  by  any  work  of  the  kind,  pagan  or  Christian, 
ancient  or  modern.  The  youthfulness  of  the  Christ  should 
be  particularly  noticed,  as  it  corresponds  with  the  antique 
idealism  of  the  Catacombs  that  preceded  the  attempts  at 
portraiture,  and  is  what  we  might  expect  from  the  period  of 
the  monument — the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century.5  But 
even  in  San  Vitale,  more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  the 
Christ  seated  on  the  globe  of  the  world  is  young.  These 
two  mosaics  are  in  harmony  with  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive Church  that  loved  to  depict  her  Lord,  not  as  suffering 
and  crucified,  but  working  miracles  and  instructing  disciples, 
or  enthroned  as  a  conqueror  and  a  judge.6  In  San  Yitale, 
Biblical  allegories  are  used  to  express  doctrines.  The  sacri- 
fice of  Isaac  on  one  side  of  the  tribune,  and  Melchisedec 
blessing  bread  and  wine  on  the  other,  have  both  a  relation 
to  the  Eucharist.  Above,  the  Evangelists  are  seated  writing 
the  Gospels,  each  accompanied  by  his  appropriate  symbol, 
the  angel,  lion,  ox,  and  eagle.  In  the  mausoleum  of  Galla 
Placidia,  we  have  the  stags  drinking  at  the  stream,  an 
emblem  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  or  of  the  aspi- 

and  expression,  that  we  can  only  explain  as  crucifixion  and  martyrdom,  seems  de- 
its  occurrence  at  so  late  a  period  by  refer-  rived  from  the  mild  and  genial  spirit  of 
ring  it  to  some  original  of  a  better  age.  antiquity,  which  exhibited  the  gods  of  the 

5  Good  copies  of  this  and  other  mosaics  pagan  mythology  as  actively  engaged  or 
at  Rome  and  Ravenna  may  be  seen  in  the  enjoying  sublime  repose  ;  so  in  painted 
galleries  and  courts  at  South  Kensington.  vases  and  engraved  gems,  Jupiter  hurls 
In  many  cases  they  are  almost  perfect  his  thunderbolt  at  the  Titans,  and  Nep- 
fac-sirniles,  reproducing  the  colour  and  tune  pursues  them  with  his  trident ;  in 
size  of  the  originals.     The  Museum  pos-  the  frieze  of  the  Theseium,  the  immor- 
sesses  so  many  specimens  of  mosaic  work.  tals  look  down  from  their  seats  on  the 
engravings,    photographs,   and  books  re-  combats   of  heroes   and   giants ;  in   the 
lating  to  the   subject,  that   it  may  be  Parthenon,    the    Olympian    deities    en- 
justly    regarded    as    a    school    for  the  throned,    calmly   survey  the  procession 
study  of  this  branch  of  art.  that  brings  offerings  to  Minerva,  the  pa- 

6  The  avoidance  of  painful  scenes,  such  troness  of  Athens. 
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rations  of  the  soul  after  God.7  In.  San  Apollinare  Nuovo, 
the  crowns  carried  by  the  procession  of  Saints  indicate  their 
martyrdom,  and  illustrate  an  early  inscription  that  contains 
the  phrase  martyrio  coronatus.8  In  San  Vitale,  also  in  the 
Baptistery,  peacocks  are  introduced  as  accessories,  signifying, 
by  their  rainbow  hues,  celestial  bliss  ;  but  another  reason 
may  also  be  given  for  the  adoption  of  this  type  ;  the  pea- 
cock, on  coins  and  other  monuments,  denoted  the  apotheosis 
of  the  Roman  Empress,  as  the  eagle  did  that  of  the  Emperor. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  and  beautiful  symbols  that  attract 
our  attention  is  the  foliage  of  the  vine.  It  may  doubtless  be 
traced  to  the  parable  of  our  Lord,  who  thus  expressed  his 
union  with  his  disciples,  but  I  think  it  may  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  reference  to  Bacchanalian  subjects,  which 
the  Christians  imitated.  So  we  see  the  vintage  in  the  mosaics 
of  Santa  Costanza  at  Rome  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the 
heathen  influence  was,  of  course,  stronger  than  at  a  later 
period.9  The  sheep,  often  twelve  in  number,  represent  the 
apostles,  or  the  faithful,  and  issue  from  the  cities  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Bethlehem  at  opposite  sides  of  the  picture.  The 
interposition  of  the  Almighty  is  indicated  by  a  hand  of  dis- 
proportionate size,  which  occurs  also  on  the  coins  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  in  the  illuminations  of  Greek  manuscripts.1  Of 
this  there  are  many  instances  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican,  where  it  may  also  be  observed  that 
the  Jewish  hero  is  distinguished  by  the  nimbus,  like  a 
Christian  saint.  Paradise  is  denoted  by  four  rivers  below 
the  feet  of  the  Saviour,  just  as  in  the  Roman  mosaics. 

Lastly,  we  may  consider  the  ecclesiastical  decorations  of 
Ravenna  as  exponents  of  a  change  of  doctrine.  Whereas 
in  the  Catacombs  the  Virgin  either  does  not  appear  at  all,  or 
occupies  a  subordinate  position,  here,  she  is  herself  an  object 

7  Von    Quasi,    "  Die    altchristlichen  9  The  vintage  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Bauwerke  zu  Kavenna."      The  coloured  sculpture  as  well  as  in  the  mosaics  of  the 
plates  iii.-v.  are  devoted  to  the  church  of  early  Christians.    Those  who  have  visited 
SS.  Nazario  e  Celso,  the  modern  name  of  the  Vatican  will  remember  it  in  the  bas- 
the  mortuary  chapel  of  Galla  Placidia.  reliefs  that  adorn  the  porphyry  sarcopha- 
Besides  the   subject  mentioned  in  the  gus  of  Constantia. 

text,  they  show  various  details  of  the  1  A  coin  lately  found  near  Woodbridge 

mosaics  on  a  large  scale,  e.g.,  vine  leaves,  Suffolk,  represents  the  deification  of  Con- 

and  gold  stars  on  a  dark-blue  ground.  stantine  the  Great.  "  The  Emperor  stands 

8  The  names  of  the  saints  are  inscribed  in  a  chariot,  and  extends  his  arm  to  grasp 
over  their  heads,  thus:  fsc  A  'AGNES  "fsc  A*  a  celestial  hand,  which  is  raising  him  to 
AGATHE.     Between  each  pair  is  a  palm-  the  skies."  See  my  paper  in  the  "Archseo- 
tree,  in  which  the  colour  of  the  dates  con-  logical  Journal,"  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  36. 
trasts  well  with  the  green  foliage. 
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of  reverence,  like  the  Divine  Child  raises  her  hand  in  the 
attitude  of  benediction,  and  with  Him  receives  the  gifts  of 
the  adoring  Magi.2 

III.  Byzantine  influence. — For  nearly  200  years  Eavenna 
was  the  capital  of  the  Exarchs,  from  their  commencement 
under  Justinian,  A.D.  554,  to  the  extinction  of  the  series  by 
the  Lombard  conquest  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 
When  we  consider  the  close  political  ties  between  Constan- 
tinople and  Ravenna,  and  that  the  former  city,  having 
escaped  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians,  retained  its  art  tradi- 
tions by  an  unbroken  succession,  we  naturally  expect  to  find 
vestiges  of  Byzantine  influence  in  the  Italian  dependency. 
The  church  of  San  Vitale,  which  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  is  very  different  from  the  others  at  Ravenna. 
Instead  of  being  rectangular,  it  is  an  octagon  surmounted  by 
a  cupola.  Some  have  explained  its  construction  as  an  imita- 
tion of  the  so-called  temple  of  Minerva  Medica  at  Rome ; 
but,  firstly,  this  building  is  a  decagon  in  plan,  and  secondly, 
the  circumstances  of  the  foundation  of  San  Vitale  point 
rather  to  an  Oriental  origin.  Ecclesius,  whose  portrait  and 
name  appear  in  the  apse,  is  said  to  have  begun  its  erection 
after  his  return  from  Constantinople,  and  Eusebius  describes 
a  similar  church  at  Antioch.  If  we  compare  the  section  of 
San  Vitale  with  that  of  Sta  Sophia,  the  resemblance  is  appa- 
rent ;  but  the  former  is  almost  identical  with  the  lesser 
Sta  Sophia  in  "  the  arrangement  of  the  piers  of  the  dome,  of 
the  galleries  and  of  the  pillars  that  support  them." 3  The 
details  are  derived  from  Constantinople  quite  as  much  as 
the  leading  architectural  features.  The  grand  mosaics  of 
the  tribune,  in  which  the  gold  ground  indicates  transition 
to  Byzantine  style,  are  interesting,  not  only  because  they 
contain  faithful  portraits  of  Justinian  and  Theodora,  but 
because  they  show  us  the  rich  dress  and  overloaded  orna- 

2  Kugler's   "  Handbook  of  Painting,"  tion.     The  construction  of  the  dome  is 
Italian  Schools,  ed.  Eastlake,  vol.  i.,  p.  39 ;  peculiar,  but  not  unique.     It  consists  of 
see  also  pp.  16  and  27.     A  contemporary  rows  of  terra-cotta  vases  arranged  in  a 
writer,  describing   the   paintings   in  the  spiral,  the  point  of  each  being  placed  in 
Catacombs,  has  assumed  a  female  figure  the  mouth  of  the  one  immediately  beneath 
to  be  the  Madonna;  the  earlier  antiquaries  it :  the  upper  part  of  the  cupola  is  corn- 
would  have  called  it  a  woman  praying.  posed    of    small    tubes    of    terra   cotta. 

3  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex-  U'Agincourt,    "Architecture,"  pi.  Ixxi., 
amine  the  photograph  of  the  mosque  of  No.  54.     Other  examples  are  given  from 
Santa  Sophia  at  South   Kensington,  he  the  circus  of  Caracalla  and  the  church  of 
will  not  fail  to  perceive  the  source  from  S.   Sebastian,    Rome,    ib.    Nos.    49-51. 
which  the  architect  and  decorators  of  the  Compare  pi.  xxiii. ,  Nos,  3-6. 
Ravennese  church  derived  their  inspira- 
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ment  that  prevailed  at  the  court  of  the  eastern  Empire, 
illustrating  on  a  large  scale  the  coins  and  manuscripts  where 
we  have  the  same  costume  in  miniature.  Again,  the  capitals 
of  the  pillars,  which  are  varied  and  beautiful,  diverge  widely 
from  the  classical  type.  Instead  of  the  hollow  curve  of  the 
Corinthian  order  with  projecting  acanthus  leaves,  we  find 
convex  or  straight  lines,  and  the  foliage  laid  flat  on  the 
surface.  In  these  respects  and  in  the  insertion  of  mono- 
grams, the  Byzantine  influence  may  be  traced.  The  cupola 
here  may  owe  its  origin  to  the  architecture  of  pagan  Rome  ; 
but  its  preservation  is  probably  due  to  the  Christian  sym- 
bolism of  the  Greeks,  who  saw  in  it  the  best  representation 
of  overarching  heaven.4  Another  example  may  be  found 
on  the  same  coast  a  little  further  south  :  the  cathedral  of 
Ancona  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Venus  ("Ante  domum 
Veneris  quam  Dorica  sustinet  Ancon'*')5  is  enriched  with 
Greek  marbles  for  its  mural  decorations,  and  its  plan  may 
be  briefly  described  as  a  cupola  on  a  Greek  cross.  Under 
this  head  we  may  mention  also  the  ivory  carvings,  superior 
in  execution  to  the  consular  diptychs ;  of  these  the  chair  of 
Archbishop  Maximian  is  the  finest  specimen  known.  The 
arabesques,  in  which  lions,  stags,  and  peacocks  are  figured, 
evince  a  lively  appreciation  of  natural  beauty.  In  front, 
and  under  the  monogram  of  the  saint,6  our  Saviour  appears 
in  the  midst  of  the  evangelists — the  other  subjects  are  taken 
from  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  from  the  life  of  Christ. 
Ravenna  is  a  link,  not  only  between  Pagan  arid  Christian 
times,  but  also  between  the  east  and  west  of  our  continent ; 
as  it  derived  much  from  Constantinople,  so  it  imparted  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle  the  design  of  its  cathedral  and  the  columns 
that  adorned  the  palace  of  Charlemagne. 

IV.  Gothic  Style. — I  have  reserved  this  for  the  last  place, 

4  Wornurn,  "  Analysis  of  Ornament,"  its  proportions  to  that  of  Titus  at  Rome) 
p.  67.  with  the  churches  at  Ravenna  furnishes  a 

5  Juvenal,  Sat.  iv,,  v.  40.     A  glance  at  striking  illustration  of  the  change  which 
the  photographic  view  of  Ancona  shows  had  taken    place   in  architectural   style, 
the  propriety  of  Juvenal's  word  sustinet  The  former  has  the  horizontal  entabla- 
(holds  up),   for  the  cathedral  crowns  a  ture — the  latter   arches   springing  from 
lofty  hill  on  a  promontory.    It  also  shows  columns. 

the  correctness  of  the  Greek  name  'AyKdav,  6  This  monogram  is  difficult  to  deci- 

an  elbow,  the  port  being  in  the  form  of  pher,  but  it  is  elucidated  by  the  name  in 

an  arm  when  bent.     This  is  the  device  full,  MAXIMIANVS,  over  the  head  of  the 

on  the  coins  of  Ancona,  electrotypes  of  archbishop,   in   the  grand  mosaic  of   S. 

which  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Ready,  of  Vitale,  representing  Justinian  surrounded 

the  British  Museum.     A  comparison  of  by  courtiers  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 

the  magnificent  Arch  of  Trajan  at  this  and  attended  by  his  German  body-guard, 
place  (little  known,  but  far  superior  in 
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because  it  prevailed  after  the  Roman  and  Byzantine,  but  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  remains  of  the  Goths  at  Ravenna 
belong  to  a  period  antecedent  to  Justinian  and  the  Exarchs. 
The  northern  invaders  held  Italy  about  sixty  years,  A.D. 
476-539,  from  the  reign  of  Odoacer  to  the  siege  and  con- 
quest of  Ravenna  by  Belisarius.  This  interval  is  distin- 
guished by  the  great  name  of  Theodoric  ;7  in  his  palace  and 
Mausoleum  we  may  still  see  how  the  barbarians  modified 
the  architecture  which  they  inherited  from  the  Romans. 
The  facade  of  the  former  is  adorned  with  columns  resting 
on  a  shelf  in  a  manner  of  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
classical  style  presents  no  example.  The  roof  of  the  latter 
consists  of  a  single  block  of  Istrian  marble,  36  feet  in 
diameter,  and  about  200  tons  in  weight.  It  therefore  obvi- 
ously resembles  the  cap-stones  of  the  cromlechs  or  dolmens 
reared  by  the  Celts  and  Teutons,  which  were  probably  the 
tombs  of  traditional  heroes.8  Just  below  this  roof  the  wall 
is  encircled  by  a  band  of  square  panels,  in  which  an  orna- 
ment is  introduced  that  looks  like  a  series  of  pincers, 
reminding  us  of  the  pointed  arch — the  most  striking  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Gothic  style.  This  pattern  is  repeated  on 
a  small  scale  in  the  armour  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
Odoacer,  and  now  preserved  in  the  local  museum.  Another 
remarkable  feature  is  the  dovetailing  of  the  stones  in  the 
lower  storey,  which  was  doubtless  intended  to  give  greater 
strength  to  the  building.  The  construction  is  just  the  same 
as  has  been  used  in  modern  times,  for  instance,  in  Eddystone 
Lighthouse.9 

Those  who  wish  to  pursue  this  subject  further  will  find  it 

7  Theodoric  is  entitled  to  the  respect  griiber  (giants'  graves)  :  Worsaae,  quoted 
of  posterity,  because  he  gave  rest  and  by  Mr.  Lukis,  ib.  p.  24.      Antiquaries 
prosperity  to  Italy,  and  taught  the  great  have  found  great  difficulty  in  explaining 
lesson  of  religious  toleration  to  contend-  by  what  mechanical  means  these  huge 
ing  sects.  masses  were  raised  and  placed  over  the 

8  This  structure  deserves  the  special  vertical  supports ;    but  in  the  case   of 
attention  of  the  pre-historic  archaeologist,  Theodoric's  tomb,  the  question  can  be 
as  it  combines  with  the  outline  and  gene-  easily  answered.     Round  the  enormous 
ral  design  of  a  classical  building  the  most  block,  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  saucer, 
remarkable  feature  of  the  primaeval  mon-  which  forms  the  roof,  there  are  twelve 
uments  in  the  north  of  Europe.     In  the  perforated  projections,  and  these  doubt- 
size  of  the  covering  stone  it  far  surpasses  less  were  used  as  handles  in  lifting  it  to 
them,  for  twenty  tons  are  spoken  of  as  a  its  place. 

great  weight  for  the  cap-stone  of  a  dol-  9  Compare  Smeaton's  "  Description  of 

men;   see  Mr.  Lukis's  pamphlet  on  "Rude  Eddystone   Lighthouse,"   folio:   pi.    10, 

Stone   Monuments,"  p.  11,   1875.     The  plans  of  the  rock  ....  showing  the  six 

original  purpose    of    these    dolmens  or  foundation  courses;  pi.  11,  plans  of  all 

cromlechs  is  expressed  by  the  German  the  different  courses  from  the  top  of  the 

words  Urgraber  (ancient  graves),  Hiinen-  rock  to  the  top  of  the  balcony  floor. 
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copiously  treated  by  the  authors  quoted  in  the  notes,  of 
whose  writings  I  have  made  free  use  in  compiling  this 
memoir.  The  following  have  also  been  consulted  with 
advantage  : — Murray's  "  Handbook  for  North  Italy."  Mr. 
Young's  paper  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Belfast  Natural 
History  and  Philosophical  Society  for  the  Session  1873— 
1874."  Mr.  Parker,  "On  the  Mosaics  of  Rome  and  Ra- 
venna." Mr.  Freeman's  article,  "  The  Goths  at  Ravenna," 
"British  Quarterly  Review,"  October,  1872.  Liibke, 
"  Grundriss  der  Kunstgeschichte,"  vol.  i.  pp.  234-236,  258, 
262-264.  Fabri,  "  Le  sagre  memorie  di  Ravenna  Antica," 
Venice,  1664.  Ciampini,  "Vetera  Monumenta  in  quibus 
prsecipue  Musiva  opera  illustrantur,"  Roma,  1747.  Hope, 
"  On  Architecture."  Gaily  Knight,  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture of  Italy  ;  " — See  especially  plates  6-11.  W.  Salzen- 
berg,  "  Baudenkmaler  von  Constantinopel,"  with  very  fine 
coloured  plates  of  the  Mosaics  in  Santa  Sophia.  "  An  account 
of  the  Mausoleum  of  Theodoric  at  Ravenna,"  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke,  in  "Archseologia,"  vol.  xxiii., pp.  323-326.  Muratori, 
"  Rerum  Italicarum  Scrip  tores,"  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

I  have  not  on  the  present  occasion  brought  to  light  any 
monuments  hitherto  unedited,  nor  have  I  even  proposed  any 
new  interpretation  of  those  previously  known — my  task  has 
been  humbler,  but,  I  hope,  not  altogether  fruitless,  if  I  have 
excited  in  others,  favoured  with  more  abundant  leisure  and 
better  qualified  by  professional  studies,  a  desire  to  investi- 
gate these  relics  of  ancient  art,  which,  like  rocks  in  the  ocean, 
stand  out  amidst  a  chaos  of  barbarism  and  desolation,  and 
invite  a  liberal  curiosity  by  their  facility  of  access,1  intrinsic 
merit,  and  wonderful  preservation. 

1  Ravenna  can  be  reached  from  Bo-  malaria ;  but  though  both  the  air  and  the 

logna   in   less    than    three    hours  ;    the  water  have  still  the  same  bad  reputation 

traveller  proceeding  from  Turin  or  Milan  as  in  the  days  of  Martial,  I  can  testify, 

to  Brindisi  need  only  make  a  de'tour  of  an  from  personal  experience,  that  this  city 

hour  and  a  half,  leaving  the  main  line  at  may  be  visited  with  impunity  even  in  the 

Castelbolognese.  Many  persons  have  been  "  Septembribus  horis,"  so  much  dreaded 

deterred  from  seeing  Ravenna  by  fear  of  by  the  English  tourist. 
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SCULPTUEES  IN  LICKFIELD  CATHEDKAL. 

By  JOHN  HEWITT. 

THE  Lady  Chapel  and  Presbytery-aisles  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral — works  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century — are  surrounded  by  arcades, 
the  foliations  of  the  arches  being  filled  in  with  sculptures. 
Human  figures,  zoomorphic  monsters  and  grotesques  are 
the  chief  subjects ;  but,  interspersed  are  the  most  delicate 
groups  of  flowers  and  foliage  that  can  be  imagined,  bringing 
forcibly  to  mind  the  similar  contrast  between  the  figures 
and  foliation  of  the  older  days  of  Norman  and  pre-Saxon 
design.  Some  of  the  figures  are  humorously  acrobatesque, 
but  in  no  case  have  our  masons  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
decorum.  To  the  personal  overseeing  of  good  Bishop 
Langton,  who  commenced  and  largely  executed  these  works, 
we  may  perhaps  attribute  this  pervading  propriety. 

Among  the  various  subjects  of  the  arcade  sculptures  we 
find,  on  the  north  side  of  the  presbytery-aisle,  a  number  of 
musicians  and  a  lady  dancing,  of  which  we  offer  a  slight 
sketch.  The  first  performer  (of  our  group)  exhibits  on  the 
Tabor  and  Pipe.  This  music  is  specially  interesting  to  us 
Midlanders  because  it  is  still  in  vogue  among  our  villagers 
for  the  annual  dance  at  Christmas  and  the  Wake.  And  for 
such  festivities  it  is  far  preferable  to  the  fiddle  :  its  tone  is 
more  rustic  and  less  squeaky ;  and  it  has  this  special  advan- 
tage, that  the  measured  beats  of  the  drum  better  mark  the 
cadence  of  the  dance,  and  keep  the  Strephons  from  treading 
on  the  toes  of  the  Phyllises.  At  the  festal  times  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  our  tympanist  is  in  great  request — only  we 
don't  call  him  tympanist  :  he  goes  by  the  more  familiar 
name  of  "  Tabboring  Jemmy  "  or  "  Tabboring  Tommy/'  as 
the  case  may  be.  Whatever  his  name,  he  has  to  be  engaged 
for  weeks  beforehand,  to  be  served  with  the  best  that  cellar 
and  larder  can  supply  ;  and  note,  that  he  will  neither  play 
newfangled  tunes  (in  which  he  includes  all  since  "  When 
forced  from  dear  Hebe"),  nor  will  he  allow  his  own  repertoire 
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to  be  disparaged.  Should  any  aristocratically-disposed 
farmer's  daughter  venture  on  any  such  disparagement,  the 
probabilities  are  that,  on  s  tan  ding-up  for  the  after-supper 
dance,  the  minstrel-boy  to  the  war  is  gone,  and  the  annual 
festivity  is  brought  to  a  premature  close.  By  the  obliging 
consideration  of  a  leading  taborist  of  these  parts,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  his  instruments — the  exact 
counterparts,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  tabor  and  pipe  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  And  on  this  point  it  is  worth  while 
to  contrast  the  music  in  question  with  the  Organ  of  early 
times.  Six  hundred  years  have  passed  over  the  Tabor  and 
Pipe,  and  it  is  still  unchanged  in  form ;  evidence,  surely, 
that  it  was  a  perfect  instrument  from  the  first.  Can  this  be 
said  of  the  Organ  1  Have  we  not  seen  any  number  of 
mediaeval  Saint  Cecilias  holding  an  apparatus  which  it  has 
puzzled  us  all  to  imagine  how  she  manipulated  ?  and  which 
bears  as  little  resemblance  to  the  organ  of  the  present  day 
as  Westminster  Abbey  to  a  proto-Keltic  wigwam.  I  have  a 
Cecilia  before  me  at  this  moment  improvising  on  an  instru- 
ment of  eight  pipes.  The  organ  now  in  our  Cathedral  has 
2,500  pipes,  many  a  one  of  which  would  conveniently  hold 
Saint  Cecilia  and  all  her  belongings.  The  tabor  which  I 
examined  is  a  foot  in  diameter,  3  inches  in  depth  from  parch- 
ment to  parchment,  the  hoop  4  \  inches  deep  and  adorned  with 
a  gay  succession  of  party-coloured  ribbands.  The  pipe  is  of 
boxwood,  a  foot  long,  and  has,  near  the  end,  two  holes  on 
the  top  and  one  on  the  under  side.  To  rny  inquiry  how, 
with  only  three  holes,  the  performer  managed  to  produce 
such  an  abundance  of  notes,  the  old  man  replied,  "  Oh,  you 
see,  it's  done  by  the  breath/' — "  And  pray  what's  the  highest 
note  you  can  make  ?  " — "  Lor,  sir,  I've  no  notion." 

The  second  performer  plays  upon  the  Little  Clarion  or 
Clarionette,  an  instrument  that,  from  its  medial  character, 
has  maintained  its  position  in  the  orchestral  respublica  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  the  tibia  dextra  of  classical  times, 
and  was  blown  from  the  top ;  the  flute,  that  instrument 
blown  from  the  side,  being,  I  believe,  of  quite  modern  date. 
In  a  search  made  some  years  ago  at  the  request  of  an 
archaeological  friend,  I  was  unable  to  find  any  earlier  exam- 
ple of  the  side-blown  pipe  than  the  one  in  the  "  Triumph  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian ;  "  but  further  inquiry  may  have 
given  better  results. 
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In  fig.  3  we  have  the  Harp,  pure  and  simple  ;  portable,  of 
small  size,  with  few  strings,  unprovided  with  semitones.  But 
the  form  is  nearly  that  of  its  modern,  gigantic  successor,  and 
the  diagonal  strings  are  similar.  It  is  singular  that  this  instru- 
ment, the  special  symbol  of  the  Royal  Psalmist,  mentioned 
constantly  in  our  service-books,  figured  abundantly  in  our 
church  decorations,  whether  of  stone,  wood,  or  glass,  is  yet  quite 
disused  as  an  accompaniment  to  sacred  song.  Some  years 
ago  I  was  at  a  church  festival  in  France,  where,  at  one  part 
of  the  service,  a  young  lady  came  forward  and  sang  a  solo, 
accompanying  herself  on  the  harp.  At  first  the  novelty 
excited  a  smile  among  our  English  group,  but  soon  the 
excellence  of  the  performance  and  the  appropriateness  of 
the  combination  forced  us  to  confess  that  nothing  could  be 
more  reverent  and  graceful.  Should  this  be  tried  in  one 
of  our  English  churches,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the 
inevitable  six  parishioners  would  speedily  assemble  in  vestry, 
to  protest  against  the  reintroduction  of  King  David  and  his 
harp. 

No.  4.  This  figure  of  a  lady  dancing  will  bring  to  mind 
the  similar  examples  in  Strutt's  "  Sports  and  Pastimes." 
His  Chap.  5,  section  5,  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  closely  resembling  our  danseuse,  even  to  the  head- 
dress. But  this  tumbling-dancing  was  of  much  earlier 
vogue.  The  Anglo-Saxon  tumbian  implied  both  exploits  : 
thus,  Bosworth  gives  "  tumbian,  to  tumble,  to  dance/'  And 
where  our  version  of  St.  Mark,  chap.  6  .says  :  "  the  daughter 
of  Herodias  came  in  and  danced,  and  pleased  Herod  and 
them  that  sat  with  him,"  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  tells  us 
that  she  "  tumbode  and  hit  licode  Herode."  (Strutt, 
chap.  5  ;  and  see  other  passages  and  other  figures  illustrating 
this  subject  in  the  "  Sports  and  Pastimes/')  If  Herod  and 
his  courtiers  liked  this  jnode  of  dancing  so  much,  we  may 
suppose  that  others  viewed  it  with  similar  approval ;  and 
we  must  not  forget  that,  even  in  this  refined  age,  there 
seems  a  tendency  in  some  of  our  dances  to  revert  to  the 
gymnastic  phase  of  the  art.  In  Turner's  "  Tour  in 
Normandy "  will  be  found  a  tumbere  from  a  sculpture  of 
the  church  of  Bocherville.  She  is  attended  by  a  band  of 
eleven  minstrels,  whose  music  accompanies  her  performance. 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  12.)  This  example  has  been  copied  in  Fos- 
brook's  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Antiquities/'  page  675.  Musgrave's 
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"  Ramble  through  Normandy  "  gives  us  another  specimen, 
closely  resembling  the  Lichfield  figure.  It  is  from  a  sculp- 
ture over  the  north-west  door  of  Rouen  Cathedral,  and  repre- 
sents Salome  dancing  before  Herod.  The  engraving  occurs 
at  page  518  of  Mr.  Musgrave's  volume. 

No.  5.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  feeling  among  Mid- 
landers  of  the  thirteenth  century  relating  to  the  bagpipe,  it 
is  certain  that  this  instrument  has  lost  all  charm  for  the 
denizens  of  this  locality  at  the  present  day.  I  believe  that 
the  whole  county  of  Stafford  could  not  furnish  a  single  bag- 
pipe :  indeed,  I  may  include  the  whole  diocese.  For  this 
we  are  properly  thankful.  How  then  comes  it  that  this 
instrument  figures  so  prominently  on  our  church  walls  ? 
Well,  our  first  Bishop  (of  the  Mercians)  was  "  one  Duina, 
a  Scot."  He  then  must  have  had  pipers  in  his  train,  just 
as  the  Duke  of  Athol  has  at  the  present  day.  That  this 
music  should  have  held  its  own  till  the  thirteenth  century 
may  excite  surprise,  but  let  us  remember  that  the  Scotch 
are  very  persistent.1 

Another  figure  among  our  sculptures  plays  upon  the 
dulcimer  ;  but  this  example  having  been  "  restored/'  I  do 
not  venture  to  present  it.  It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
intimate  that  the  curved  form  seen  at  the  top  of  Nos.  3 
and  5  is  the  point  of  the  hood.  No.  3,  the  Harper, 
wears  the  purse  and  dagger  of  the  time  ;  No.  5,  the 
Scotchman,  limits  his  outfit  to  the  purse. 

1  Our    late    respected    member,     Dr.  for  a  moment,  the  doctor  was  soon  equal 

Buckland,  was  once   lecturing  at  Edin-  to  the  occasion.     "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  Chiro- 

burgh  on  the  foot-prints  of  the  Chirothe-  therium  was  a  Scotchman,  his  foot-marks 

rium,  when  a  pert  Athenian  requested  to  led  to  England — and  he  na   came  bock 

know  how  it  was  that  the  foot-marks  again." 
were  all  in  the  same  direction.     Posed 


DOVER  CASTLE. 

By  G.  T.  CLARK,  Esq. 

"  Est  ibi  mons  altus,  strictum  mare,  litus  opacum, 

Hinc  hostes  citius  Anglica  regna  petunt, 
Sed  castrum  Doveree,  pendens  a  vertice  mentis, 
Hostes  rejiciens,  littora  tuta  facit." 

— De  bello  Hastinyensi  Carmen,  1.  603. 

THE  tract  of  chalk  which  forms  and  gives  character  to  the 
isle  of  Thanet  and  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  county  of 
Kent,  rises  towards  the  sea  to  a  line  of  cliffs  upon  which  the 
promontories  of  the  North  and  South  Foreland  and  of  Dover 
are  the  most  conspicuous.  The  cliff  line,  however,  is  not 
continuous.  It  is  broken  at  intervals  by  various  valleys  and 
gorges,  down  which  the  waters  from  the  interior  find  their 
way  to  the  sea,  producing  havens  which  in  former  days  and 
for  vessels  of  light  burthen  were  much  in  request.  Of  these 
waters  the  chief  is  the  Stour,  which  at  no  very  remote 
period,  near  to  the  present  Canterbury,  fell  into  the  head  of 
a  considerable  estuary,  the  waters  of  which,  guarded  by  the 
ancient  fortresses  Regulbium,  Rutupiae  and  Lemanis,  main- 
tained Thanet  as  an  island,  and  gave  to  the  trade  of  the  period 
free  access  to  the  interior  of  the  district.  This  estuary  was 
not  exempt  from  the  general  tendency  to  become  silted  up. 
Before  the  Norman  Conquest  the  waters  had  receded  from 
Canterbury  to  the  parish  thence  named  Stourmouth,  and 
Thanet  from  an  island  had  become  a  peninsula.  The 
process  of  silting  up  has  been  since  continued,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Stour  carried  many  miles  lower.  The  river, 
after  a  very  winding  course,  falls  into  and  in  part  forms  what 
remains  of  the  ancient  English  port  of  Sandwich,  opposite  to 
the  anchorage  known  as  the  Small  Downs. 

About  three  miles  to  the  west  of  the  South  Foreland, 
another  and  much  smaller  stream,  fed  from  the  lower  chalk 
and  greensand,  flows  down  a  deep  valley,  and  reaching  the 
sea  between  two  considerable  heights,  has  given  origin  to 
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the  port,  town,  and  castle  of  Dover,  so  called,  without  doubt 
by  derivation  from  a  British  name  represented  in  the  Roman 
times  by  Dubris.  The  town  and  port  lie  deep  in  the  valley. 
Of  the  heights,  a  part  of  that  to  the  west  has  been  rendered 
famous  by  Shakespeare,  and  has  long  borne  his  name.  That 
to  the  east  is  known  as  the  Castle  Hill,  so  called  from  the 
fortress  by  which,  under  some  form  or  other,  it  has  been 
crowned  from  a  very  remote  period.  A  position  so  con- 
venient and  so  capable  of  defence  would,  upon  any  shore, 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  very  earliest  inhabitants ; 
but  not  only  was  the  height  strong  and  the  port  convenient, 
but  then  advantages  were  found  at  the  point  at  which  the 
island  approached  nearest  to  the  continent,  and  at  which 
those  who  crossed  the  straits,  whether  as  friends  or  foes, 
would  first  make  the  land,  and,  if  not  obstructed,  would  come 
ashore.  The  position,  therefore,  was  of  far  more  than  local 
importance,  and  would  be  sure  to  receive  the  attention  not 
only  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Cantii,  but  of  the  rulers,  if  such 
there  were,  of  the  whole  of  Britain.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  haven,  town,  and  fortress  date  from  very  nearly  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country. 

Although  the  "Western  or  Shakespeare's  Cliff  is  part  of 
a  larger  range,  the  Castle  Hill  is  better  suited  for  defence. 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  isolated  knoll  about  1,000  yds.  north  and 
south,  and  500  east  and  west,  the  summit  being  a  steep  and 
narrow  ridge.  Towards  the  south  its  boundary  is  the  sea 
cliff,  320  ft.  high,  and  to  the  west  the  deep  valley  of  the 
town.  To  the  east  and  north  are  other  valleys,  less  deep 
but  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  the  sides  of  which  are 
steep.  Moreover,  the  whole  hill  is  of  chalk,  that  is  to  say, 
of  a  material  easily  scarped  and  capable  of  retaining  any 
general  outline  to  which  it  may  be  cut. 

But  though,  on  general  grounds,  a  very  remote  antiquity 
may  safely  be  attributed  to  both  town  and  fortress,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  precise  or  special  evidence  on  which  to 
rest  the  claim.  Here,  as  at  Durovernum  or  Canterbury,  the 
Roman  form  indicates  a  British  origin,  and  if  the  ancient 
name  of  the  stream  be  indeed,  as  asserted,  the  Dour,  may  well 
be  derived  from  it,  and  the  Castle  Hill  is  just  the  place  upon 
which  a  British  camp  is  likely  to  be  found.  The  commerce 
of  the  Britons,  known  to  have  been  carried  on  with  activity 
through  the  Cornish  ports  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  also 
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been  claimed  for  the  route  through  Dover.  The  actual  pre- 
sent traces  of  British  occupation  in  this  southern  country  are 
indeed  very  scanty,  and  confined  to  a  few  names  of  rivers 
and  hills,  a  very  few  of  towns  or  villages,  and  to  occasional 
entrenchments  upon  high  ground,  and  of  an  irregular  outline. 
The  great  roads,  whatever  their  remote  origin  in  their  pre- 
sent form,  carry  the  stamp  of  Rome  upon  every  mile  of 
their  course,  and  the  oldest  known  works  in  masonry  are 
due  to  the  same  people,  while  the  general  topography,  all 
that  relates  to  property  and  self-government,  hundreds, 
lathes,  rapes  and  ty things,  parish  and  hamlet,  grange  and 
farm,  and  the  crowd  of  bourns,  dens,  hams,  hangers,  hirsts, 
ings,  tons,  wolds  and  worths  point  with  overwhelming  force 
to  the  English  settlers.  Even  the  tenure  in  gavelkind, 
claimed  as  a  British  custom,  and  known  in  Wales  by 
the  expressive  name  of  "  Randyr "  or  "  partible  "  land,  is 
by  most  legal  antiquaries  regarded  as  Teutonic. 

Although  Csesar  does  not  mention  Dover  by  name,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  fleet  lay  before  it  in  August, 
B.C.  55,  the  period  of  his  first  invasion  of  Britain.  Dr.  Guest 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Portus  Icius  whence  he 
sailed  was  a  small  and  now  silted  up  haven  between  Cape 
Gris  Nez  the  Ician  promontory,  and  Wissant,  whence  a  ten 
hours'  course  brought  him  in  the  morning  abreast  of  Dover. 
Here  he  found  the  natives,  in  great  numbers  and  armed, 
drawn  up  to  oppose  his  landing.  He  therefore  anchored  in 
Dover  Wick,  the  roadstead  east  of  the  town,  to  give  time  for 
his  slower  ships  to  arrive,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Deal, 
where  he  probably  landed  with  two  legions,  or  from  eight  to 
ten  thousand  men.  Dr.  Guest  has  pointed  out  that  the 
word  Icius  coincides  closely  with  the  Irish  name  for  the 
English  Channel,  "Muir  n'lcht,"  "the  Ician  Sea,"  "icht"  being 
a  form  of  "  uch  "  or  "  ucha,"  upper  in  height,  which  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  the  names  of  places  in  Wales  and  the 
north  of  Scotland.  It  was  natural  that  the  Channel  should 
be  named  from  its  most  remarkable  feature,  and  to  this  day 
its  name  in  Dutch  is  "  De  Hofden,"  or  "  the  heights." 

Caesar  stayed  but  three  weeks  in  the  country,  and  may 
not  have  visited  Dover,  but  as  when  he  returned  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  a  much  larger  force,  he  seems  to  have 
embarked  and  landed  at  the  same  points,  he  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the  port  from  the  sea.  As  on 
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this  occasion  he  traversed  Kent  and  crossed  the  Thames, 
he  probably  left  no  dangerous  force  behind  him  at  Dover, 
which  he  does  not  mention,  and  which  clearly  was  not  then 
made  a  rallying  point  by  the  Britons.  Had  the  heights 
been  held  in  force  he  would  probably  in  the  first  instance 
have  reduced  them,  or  at  any  rate  have  mentioned  the 
fact  in  his  narrative.  During  the  century  that  followed 
Caesar's  appearance  Rome  took  no  active  part  in  British 
affairs,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  trade  sprang  up 
between  the  island  and  the  continent,  and  the  Britons  made 
great  advances  in  commerce  and  civilisation.  Towns  were 
founded  and  coins  struck.  The  next  military  invasion  took 
place  A.D.  43,  ninety-eight  years  after  the  first  appearance 
of  Ca3sar,  and  under  the  reign  of  Claudian  and  command 
of  Aulus  Plautius,  who  landed  with  four  legions.  The  Cantii 
then  held  a  tract  nearly  corresponding  to  the  present 
county  of  Kent.  Durovernum  had  been  founded  amidst  its 
indigenous  alders,  and  Camalodunum,  beyond  the  Thames, 
was  the  chief  city  of  the  Trinobantes.  Where  Plautius 
landed  is  not  precisely  known.  Probably  at  several  points 
on  the  open  beach  between  Richborough  and  Lymne. 
Whether  the  Britons  mustered  south  or  north  of  the  Thames 
is  also  unknown,  but  when  Claudian  followed  his  lieute- 
nant, the  way  lay  open  to  that  river,  and  he  marched  at 
once  upon  Camalodunum,  where  the  Trinobantes  were  put 
to  flight.  Plautius  probably  subdued  the  country  as  far 
west  as  the  Axe  and  the  Tamar,  and  his  progress  may,  it  is 
thought,  be  traced  by  the  remains  of  his  rectangular  camps 
opposed  to  those  of  larger  area  and  irregular  outline  thrown 
up  by  the  retiring  Britons.  As  in  the  year  A.D.  40,  Caligula 
had  caused  a  lighthouse  to  be  set  up  on  the  heights  of 
Boulogne,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Plautius  was  the  builder 
of  the  corresponding  tower  at  Dover. 

Ostorius  Scapula  is  said  to  have  occupied  with  a  camp  the 
Castle  Hill.  He,  Suetonius  Paullinus,  and  Agricola,  were 
busied  mainly  with  the  midland  and  northern  parts  of  the 
island,  and  the  southern  province,  Britannia  Prima,  seems  to 
have  been  at  peace.  Roads  were  laid  out,  towns  built,  the 
metals  were  smelted,  and  agriculture  prospered.  Dubris 
(Dover),  Durobrivis  (Rochester),  Rutupia3  (Richborough), 
Lemanis  (Lymne),  Regulbium  (Reculver),  and  Anderida 
(Pevensey),  came  into  notice  as  towns  or  havens,  The 
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Watling  Street,  which  ran  from  Canterbury  by  Rochester 
northwards,  seems  to  have  commenced  at  Dover.  There 
were  indeed  roads  from  Canterbury  to  Lymne  and  to  Rich- 
borough,  but  Dover  would  be  the  port  reached  by  the 
production  of  the  road  in  a  straight  line  from  Canterbury. 
In  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  A.D.  364 — 7,  a  cohort  of  the 
second  Legion  of  1,100  men  was  stationed  at  Dubris,  where 
stamped  tiles  show  them  to  have  built  a  bath,  arid  which 
is  mentioned  as  a  port  in  the  Iter  of  Antoninus  and  as  a 
town  (civitas)  by  the  geographer  of  Ravenna.  In  the  time 
of  Constantine,  Dubris  was  one  of  the  six  ports  south  of 
Thanet,  under  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore,  the  others 
being  Rutupise,  Regulbium,  Lemanis,  Anderida,  and  Adurnus 
(Portsmouth).  It  is,  however,  not  included  in  the  list  of 
the  twenty-eight  towns  existing  when  the  Romans  retired 
from  Britain,  of  which  Rutupise  was  one.  Still,  even  if 
Dubris  were  one  only  of  three  heads  of  the  Watling 
Street,  its  importance  under  the  Roman  sway  was  consi- 
derable. To  the  Roman  period  is  to  be  referred  the  burial 
ground  laid  open  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff  in  1 79  7,  and  the 
bath  discovered  on  the  brook  west  of  St.  Mary's  Church. 
No  mention  is  made  of  a  Roman  fortress,  nor  was  it  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  that  people  to  place  a  per- 
manent camp,  still  less  a  military  station,  upon  a  height  so 
inaccessible  as  the  Castle  Hill.  The  existing  earthworks 
show  no  traces  of  Roman  outline,  nor,  when  they  had  pos- 
session of  the  whole  district,  was  there  any  need  to  fortify 
the  lighthouse.  The  lighthouse  alone,  of  the  works  upon 
the  hill,  can  with  certainty  be  pronounced  to  be  Roman,  but 
this  of  course  implies  the  existence  and  employment  of  the 
port.  Still,  the  traditions  of  the  place  are  positive  concerning 
its  Roman  occupation.  The  inner  defence  has  always  been 
called  the  Roman  Ditch,  and  one  of  the  wells  the  Roman 
Well.  All  that  the  topographer  can  affirm  is  that  the 
earthworks  do  not  now  present,  and  so  far  as  description 
may  be  relied  on  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  presented,  any- 
thing of  a  Roman  character. 

Kent  was  probably  the  part  of  Britain  first  invaded  by 
the  Northmen,  and  certainly  the  first  actually  subdued  and 
settled.  It  was  the  only  independent  state  established  and 
maintained  by  the  followers  of  Hengist,  the  Jutes,  a  people 
who  did  not  contribute  largely  to  the  conquest  of  Britain, 
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neither  did  they  occupy  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
conquered  country ;  but  what  they  did  retain  became  and 
still  remains  intensely  Teutonic,  and  their  early  supremacy 
during  the  conversion  of  the  English  to  Christianity  is  marked 
by  the  fact  that  their  chief  city  became,  as  it  has  since  re- 
mained, the  ecclesiastical  Metropolis  of  the  island.  Dover  was 
a  considerable  Jutish  port,  and  before  long  was  regarded  as  the 
key  of  England.  Very  probably  the  inner  earthworks  still  to  be 
seen,  though  too  much  altered  to  be  recognizable,  were  the 
work  of  this  people,  and  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Martin, 
founded  in  the  town  by  Wihtraed,  King  of  Kent  (690 — 725), 
is  said  to  have  been  removed  by  him  from  the  Castle  Hill. 
In  the  time  of  Alfred,  Dover  was  placed  in  the  bailliwick  of 
Stouting  and  the  lathe  of  St.  Augustin.  Its  history,  how- 
ever, properly  so  called,  does  not  begin  till  the  reign  of  the 
Confessor,  whose  charter  to  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  John  is 
said  to  have  inspected,  was  confirmed  by  many  later  kings. 
In  September,  1051,  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  brother- 
in-law  to  King  Edward,  paid  a  visit  to  the  English  Court  at 
Gloucester,  and  returning  through  Canterbury  there  rested 
his  escort,  and  thence  went  on  to  Dover  in  his  way  home- 
ward. Before  entering  the  town,  he  and  his  men  put  on 
their  coats  of  mail,  and  attempted  to  take  free  quarters  in  the 
houses  of  the  burghers.  This  led  to  a  fight  in  which  much 
blood  was  shed,  and  the  Count  finally,  being  expelled  the 
town,  returned  to  Gloucester  with  his  complaint.  The  sub- 
sequent tale  has  often  been  told.  Godwin,  then  Earl  of  Kent, 
took  part  with  his  injured  countrymen,  and  withstood  the 
strong  Norman  interest  about  the  King,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence banished.  Godwin  proposed,  says  Malmesbury,  "  Ut 
magnates  illius  castelli  blande  in  curia  regis  de  seditione  con- 
venirentur."  Whether  "castellum"  can  be  taken  for  more  than 
the  fortified  town  is  uncertain.  It  is  not  probable  that 
Eustace  would  have  ascended  to  the  castle,  since  he  sought 
quarters  in  the  town.  On  the  whole  this  passage  can 
scarcely  be  taken  to  prove  the  existence  at  that  time  of  a 
regular  castle  on  the  hill.  Nevertheless,  the  existence  of 
such  a  castle  at  that  time  is  exceedingly  probable,  for  in 
1064 — 5  Harold,  says  William  of  Poitiers,  swore  to  Duke 
William  that  on  the  death  of  the  Confessor  "  se  .  .  .  .  tra- 
diturum  interim  ipsius  militum  custodise  castrum  Doveram, 
studio  atque  sumptu  suo  communitum,  item  per  diversa  loca 
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illius  terrse  alia  castra."  Eadmer  is  more  precise.  In  his 
account  Duke  William  insists,  "  et  insuper  castellum  Dofris 
cum  puteo  aquge  ad  opus  meum  te  facturum."  Malmesbury 
says,  "  Castellum  Dorobernise  (Dubris)  quod  ad  jus  suum  per- 
tineret."  Here  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  is  meant. 
A  well  in  the  town  could  be  of  no  special  value,  but  a  well 
on  a  chalk  hill  2.90ft.  above  the  water  springs  was  an  addition 
to  the  castle  worthy  of  special  notice.  Such  a  well,  moreover, 
was  a  very  laborious  work,  and  must  have  taken  some  time 
to  complete.  Harold's  oath  is  no  doubt  involved  in  a  good 
deal  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  but  the  tale  may  at  least  be 
taken  to  show  that  there  was,  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
a  castle  upon  the  hill  now  crowned  by  the  Norman  Keep, 
and  that  it  had  been  strengthened  by  Harold.  Malmesbury 
here,  as  in  his  account  of  the  fray  with  Count  Eustace,  for 
Dover  puts  Canterbury,  evidently  in  error. 

Domesday  Book  opens  with  Dover.  "Dovere  tempore 
regis  Edwardi,"  &c.  That  king  held  two  parts  of  half  its 
rents  and  Earl  Godwin  the  other  third,  that  is,  the  Earl's 
penny.  The  burgesses  provided  the  King  with  20  ships 
annually  for  15  days,  in  each  21  men.  The  King's  mes- 
sengers also  had  certain  valuable  privileges,  showing  that  the 
port  lay  in  the  usual  route  to  the  Continent.  There  was  a 
mill  at  the  entry  to  the  port,  much  in  the  way  of  the 
shipping.  The  castle  is  not  mentioned,  but  we  read  of  the 
Gihalla  or  Guildhall  of  the  burgesses.  The  town,  though 
thriving,  had  recently  been  burned,  and  the  rent  reduced  in 
consequence. 

The  Normans  landed,  as  their  Teutonic  ancestors  had 
landed  centuries  before  them,  beneath  the  ancient  walls  of 
the  Roman  Anderida,  which  under  the  name  of  Pevensey 
had  become  an  English,  and  was  to  become  ere  long  a 
Norman  fortress.  Pevensey  is  a  haven  no  longer,  but  within 
its  circuit  may  still  be  seen  huge  fragments  of  Roman  and 
Norman  masonry,  and  the  simpler  but  at  least  equally 
durable  mound  of  its  English  occupants  ;  a  grand  and  striking 
composition,  and  to  the  instructed  observer  eloquent  of  great 
events.  William  took  possession  of  the  ruins,  and  on  the 
following  day  marched  upon  the  battle  field,  hastily  fortifying 
with  wood  and  earth  the  hill  of  Hastings  in  support  of  his 
position.  After  the  battle  Romney  first  felt  the  weight  of 
the  Conqueror's  hand,  and  he  then  turned  to  Dover.  The 
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castle  was,  says  William  of  Poitiers,  impregnable,  and  the 
town  even  then  considerable,  but  the  people,  though  assem- 
bled in  vast  numbers,  had  no  leaders,  and  town  and  castle 
were  at  once  surrendered,  though  in  the  transfer,  either  by 
design  or  accident,  much  of  the  town  was  burnt.  William 
paused  here  eight  days,  detained  by  sickness  among  his 
troops.  He  treated  the  people  with  great  lenity,  placed  a 
Norman  garrison  in  the  castle,  to  the  defences  of  which  he 
added,  and  then  proceeded  towards  the  Thames,  receiving 
the  submission  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester  on  his  way. 
Kent  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Bishop  Odo,  who 
held  Dover  as  its  military  centre.  This  continued  to  be  its 
position,  and  in  1074,  when  the  fierce  Jutish  blood  broke 
out,  and  the  men  of  Kent,  headed  by  Eustace  of  Boulogne, 
rose  against  William,  their  first  object  was  to  gain  Dover 
castle,  to  which  they  laid  siege.  Its  defences,  whether 
English  or  Norman,  were  strong,  but  the  attack  was  sharp. 
Bishop  Odo  and  Hugh  de  Montfort,  who  had  the  castle  in 
charge,. were  absent,  but  they  exerted  themselves  in  the 
county,  and  the  castle  was  relieved.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  walled,  and  to  have 
had  ten  gates.  Its  position,  as  the  most  important  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  seems  to  have  been  established,  to  which  its 
castle  largely  contributed.  The  five  ports  were  Hastings, 
Romney,  Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich.  Winch elsea  and 
Rye  were  among  the  members.  Their  service  was  to  pro- 
vide 57  ships  annually,  of  which  number  Dover  furnished 
twenty-one. 

Important  as  the  castle  continued  to  be  under  the  reigns 
of  the  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  kings,  its  history  does  not 
possess  any  very  particular  interest.  It  was  not  the  scene 
of  any  very  remarkable  event,  and  though  accounted  the 
key  of  the  kingdom,  was  not  in  any  very  intimate  manner 
bound  up  with  its  history.  It  has  always  been  held  by  the 
Crown  and  governed  by  a  Constable,  usually  a  man  of 
eminence,  of  which  officials  Lyon  gives  a  list  of  138.  Three 
Barons  of  the  House  of  Fiennes  held  the  office  under  the 
Conqueror,  Rufus,  and  Henry  L,  and  in  their  time  seem  to 
have  been  built  the  outer  curtain  and  many  of  its  towers, 
Walchelin  Magminot,  placed  in  office  by  Stephen,  held  the 
place  against  him  in  1137,  and  in  1138  surrendered  it  to 
the  Queen,  just  before  the  battle  of  the  Standard.  Stephen 
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died  at  Dover,  probably  in  the  castle,  and  Mr.  Puckle  has 
fought  gallantly  for  the  recent  discovery  of  his  remains. 
Henry  II.  is  reported  to  have  built  the  Keep  and  the  wall  of 
the  Inner  Ward  in  1154,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
Crown,  and  if  so  it  was  probably  the  actual  work  of  one  of 
the  Barons  Fiennes,  who  held  the  office  of  Constable  in  that 
reign.  Of  these  lords,  the  last,  James  Fiennes,  was  Constable 
at  the  accession  of  Richard  I.,  and  in  1191  received,  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  castle,  Geoffrey,  Henry  II/s  natural  son,  on  his 
way  to  take  up  the  Archbishopric  of  York.  He  was  taken  from 
the  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  and  imprisoned  by 
order  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  Chancellor.  For  this  out- 
rage Fiennes  was  suspended,  and  eventually  the  Chancellor 
was  excommunicated  and  banished.  In  1198  the  Constable 
was  one  of  the  five  officers  appointed  to  inspect  the  treasures 
of  the  church  of  Canterbury.  In  the  reign  of  John,  the 
Constable  was  Hubert  de  Burgh,  to  whom  it  fell  to  defend 
the  castle  against  Prince  Louis  and  the  French  invaders. 
Louis  made  great  attempts  to  win  over  De  Burgh  to  his 
party,  but  without  success,  and  upon  his  final  refusal  he  laid 
siege  to  the  castle.  Trebuchets  and  petraria,  and  much  siege 
artillery,  were  brought  over  from  France,  and  a  covered  way 
was  run  along  the  slope  outside  the  castle  ditch  on  the  north- 
west quarter.  Wooden  towers  (Malvoisins)  also  were  erected 
on  the  edge  of  the  ditch  to  quell  the  fire  from  the  walls, 
which  were  actually  shaken  by  strokes  of  the  ram.  Also  a 
small  colony  was  established  in  temporary  huts,  so  as  to  give 
the  siege  the  aspect  of  a  blockade.  Hubert,  however,  was 
a  true  and  loyal  subject  of  England.  He  regarded  his  charge 
as  held  under  his  Sovereign,  whoever  that  Sovereign  might 
be,  and  his  castle  as  the  "  clavis  Angliae  et  repagulum." 
He  returned  attack  for  attack,  stone  for  stone,  until  the  death 
of  John,  by  removing  much  of  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction, 
led  to  the  retirement  of  the  French  from  the  country.  The 
great  spur- work  in  advance  of  the  northern  gateway,  and 
which  still,  though  much  altered,  remains,  is  probably  the 
work  of  De  Burgh,  no  doubt  suggested  to  him  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  French  attack.  Henry  III.  was  here  in  state  in 
1255,  in  his  way  from  Spain,  and  in  1259  the  castle  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Barons,  who  refused  to  allow  his  brother 
Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  to  enter  the  place  until  he 
had  sworn  to  adopt  their  cause.  Henry  recovered  the  castle 
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in  1261  from  Hugh  le  Bigot,  but  was  unable  to  hold  it,  and 
was  refused  admission  when,  with  his  brother  and  the  Earl 
Mareschal,  he  presented  himself  before  the  gate  in  1263. 
In  the  great  struggle  Henry  held  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
the  Barons  the  Castle  of  Dover.  After  Lewes  the  Princes 
Edward  and  Henry  were  for  a  time  held  in  durance  in  Dover. 
In  1265,  when  the  Prince  had  the  upper  hand,  and  Kenil- 
worth  had  fallen,  fourteen  nobles  of  the  Royal  party  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Keep  of  Dover.  Here  they  defended 
themselves,  turning  the  tables  upon  their  captors,  who, 
attacked  from  without  by  Prince  Edward,  and  thus  placed 
between  two  fires,  surrendered  the  castle.  The  Countess  of 
Leicester,  who  was  within  it,  was  allowed  to  retire  to  France. 

On  his  return  from  Palestine,  after  his  father's  death,  in 
the  summer  of  1274,  Edward  I.  landed  at  Dover.  He  again 
visited  the  castle  in  1278,  1296,  and  1299.  Dover  was  his 
usual  port  when  he  visited  or  returned  from  the  Continent, 
and  in  his  time  the  castle  was  maintained  and  strengthened, 
and  some  of  its  most  considerable  parts,  such  as  the 
Constable's  Gate  and  St.  John's  Postern,  are  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  reign  of  Henry  or  early  in  that  of  Edward,  and 
most  probably  the  latter. 

Edward  II.  was  here  in  the  January  following  his  father's 
death,  and  here  embarked  for  Boulogne  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage  in  1308,  and  here  he  received  the  Queen. 
Edward  III.  was  not  infrequently  at  Dover,  but  is  more 
likely  to  have  lodged  in  the  Maison  Dieu  than  in  the  castle. 
He  probably  drew  troops  from  hence  when  he  sailed  from 
the  port  on  his  celebrated  secret  expedition  to  Calais  in 
1348.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  Emperor  Sigismond  was 
received  at  the  castle  as  a  visitor,  and  from  hence  the  King 
embarked  his  army  for  France  in  1421,  as  did  Henry  VII. 
in  1491. 

Henry  VIII.  suppressed  the  Maison  Dieu,  the  celebrated 
foundation  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  within  which  very  many 
Kings  and  princes  had  been  entertained,  but  the  castle  was 
an  object  of  his  special  care,  and  was  repaired  and  garrisoned. 
Henry  also  built  the  blockhouses  of  Sandown,  Deal,  Walmer, 
and  Sandgate,  and  placed  them  under  the  charge  of  the 
Constable  of  Dover.  Three  bulwarks  also  were  constructed 
under  the  cliff  and  upon  the  pier  of  the  harbour.  Later  on 
the  castle  fell  into  neglect,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
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being  garrisoned  by  a  small  force,  and  but  little  cared  for, 
it  was  taken  by  surprise  and  held  for  the  Parliament.  In 
1648  the  Kentish  royalists  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  recover 
it,  but  were  repulsed  by  Algernon  Sydney,  then  its  governor. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Dover  Castle  is  called  by  Matthew  Paris  "  the  very  front 
door  of  England,"  and  described  by  William  of  Poitou  as 
"  Situm  est  id  castellum  in  rupe  mari  contigua  qua3  natur- 
aliter  acuta  undique  ad  hoc  ferramentis  elaborate  incisa,  in 
speciem  muri  directissima  altitudine,  quantum  sagitta3 
jactus  permetiri  potest  consurgit,  quo  in  latere  unda  marina 
alluitur."  It  presents  a  good  combination  of  the  defences  of 
several  architectural  periods,  the  general  result  being  a  con- 
centric fortress,  the  growth  of  many  centuries,  and  which,  a 
century  ago,  presented  much  both  of  earthwork  and  masonry 
of  great  and  unmixed  antiquarian  interest.  More  recently, 
however,  the  works  have  been  delivered  over  to  the  military 
authorities  of  the  country,  and  the  result  has  been  a  series  of 
alterations,  additions  and  removals,  necessary,  it  is  in  all 
courtesy  to  be  presumed,  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  but 
very  destructive  of  the  ancient  features  of  the  fortress.  The 
ancient  earthworks  have  been  scarped,  extended,  retrenched 
and  tunnelled,  barracks  and  magazines  have  been  built,  the 
Keep  has  been  converted  into  store-rooms  and  water-tanks, 
and  in  its  basement  are  two  powder  magazines.  In  its 
present  condition,  and  having  regard  to  the  strict  regula- 
tions, prohibiting  even  the  use  of  the  pencil,  under  which  the 
whole  is  placed,  an  accurate  examination  of  what  remains  of 
the  ancient  works,  whether  in  earth  or  masonry,  is  almost 
impracticable. 

The  British  camp  was  oblong,  following  the  figure  of  the 
hill.  It  was  composed  of  a  deep  and  broad  ditch,  the 
contents  of  which  were  in  part  thrown  inwards  and  up- 
wards so  as  to  form  a  bank.  The  area  thus  enclosed 
measured  within  the  bank  about  875  yards  by  350  yards, 
the  latter  being  its  diameter  at  the  cliff,  by  which  it  is 
cut  off,  the  northern  end  running  to  a  point.  This  main 
ditch  has  probably  been  deepened  and  more  or  less  altered 
during  the  Norman  period,  and  it  is  now  connected  with 
various  bastions,  horn-works,  and  caponnieres,  but  its  general 
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outline  is  sufficiently  clear,  and  it  may,  from  internal 
evidence,  be  presumed  to  be  British,  Within  the  area, 
rather  nearer  to  its  northern  end,  a  second  earthwork,  also 
composed  of  bank  and  ditch,  has  been  thrown  up.  This 
includes  the  Lighthouse  Tower,  and  is  therefore  called  the 
Koman  ditch,  but  there  is  nothing  about  it  of  a  Roman 
character,  and  it  is  far  more  probable  that  it  was  the  work  of 
the  English,  and  formed  the  inner  defence  of  the  castle 
which  Harold  undertook  to  surrender.  The  space  between 
this  and  the  great  earthwork  forms  the  outer  ward  of  the 
Norman  castle  ;  the  inner  work  has  been  divided  into  two 
parts.  That  to  the  south,  containing  the  lighthouse,  forms 
the  Middle  Ward  ;  that  to  the  north  contains  the  Keep,  and 
is  the  Inner  Ward.  The  lighthouse  has  been  employed  as 
a  belfry  to  the  adjacent  church  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  the 
subject  of  an  excellent  memoir  by  Mr.  Puckle,  though  he  can 
scarcely  be  admitted  to  establish  its  connection  with  the 
British  Church.  The  two  are  undoubtedly  the  oldest  build- 
ings within  the  castle  area. 

The  KEEP  and  INNER  WARD  are  Norman,  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  but  the  curtain  and  most  of  its  towers  have  been 
refaced  or  rebuilt,  a  great  part  recently,  but  more  or  less  on 
the  old  lines.  The  plan  is  an  irregular  polygon,  about  120 
yards  each  way,  with  fourteen  rectangular  mural  towers  of  no 
internal  projection,  and  not  rising  above  the  curtain,  which, 
however,  is  lofty.  Two  of  those  to  the  south-west  take  their 
name  from  Magminot  and  one  from  Gore.  The  walls  were 
of  flint  rubble,  quoined  with  ashlar,  and  battering  outside  at 
the  base,  the  top  of  which  is  marked  by  a  bold  cordon  of 
stone.  Upon  the  sides  of  some  of  the  towers  are  bold 
machicolated  openings  from  garderobes.  The  Keep  stands 
detached  in  the  centre  of  the  Ward,  and  within  the  area, 
built  against  the  walls,  are  several  buildings,  as  Arthur's 
Hall,  the  guard  chamber,  and  the  officers'  quarters,  some  of 
early  English  character,  others  modern.  There  are  two 
entrances,  the  North,  or  King's  Gate,  and  the  South,  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk's,  or  Palace  Gate.  The  gateways  are  vaulted 
passages,  with  a  flat  segmental  arch,  opening  externally 
between  two  square  flanking  towers.  There  is  a  groove  for 
a  portcullis,  and  the  vaults  have  an  early  English  import. 
Each  of  these  gates  is  defended  by  an  additional  work.  A 
sort  of  horn-work  is  thrown  out  in  advance,  enclosed  within 
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a  wall  with  towers,  and  with  a  second  gate  placed  obliquely 
to  the  first,  to  allow  the  approach  to  be  commanded.  The 
North,  called  the  King's  Gate,  is  tolerably  perfect.  The 
southern  outwork  is  nearly  destroyed.  It  had  two  gates, 
one  to  the  south,  connected  with  which  was  the  tower 
containing  a  well,  and  one  to  the  east,  called  King  Arthur's 
Gate,  close  to  which  was  the  Armourers'  Tower,  and  near 
this  was  Earl  Godwin's  Postern.  The  masonry  of  this  inner 
ward  was  probably  of  the  date  of  the  Keep.  It  was  included 
within  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  now  incomplete,  on  the 
southern  front. 

The  MIDDLE  WARD  includes  the  southern  half  of  what  was 
probably  the  English  earthwork.  Its  southern  two-thirds 
is  rounded,  but  at  its  base  are,  or  were,  walls  and  towers  con- 
necting it  right  and  left  with  the  curtain  of  the  Outer  Ward, 
which  it  thus  divided  into  two  parts.  In  advance  of  this 
work  were  three  towers  :  two.  to  the  east  and  west,  Clinton 
and  Mortimer,  were  square.  Both  seem  to  have  been  of 
Norman  date.  The  central  tower  to  the  south  was  circular, 
and  was  called  Valence.  It  was  no  doubt  later,  probably 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  foundations  of  Clinton 
Tower  were  laid  open  and  removed  in  1 794.  A  fragment 
of  Mortimer's  Tower  remains.  Valence  Tower  was  destroyed 
in  the  last  century.  The  gatehouse  of  the  ward  is  called 
Colton  Gate.  It  is  Norman,  but  an  octagonal  story  has 
been  added  to  the  square  base.  The  curtain  connecting 
these  towers  is  gone,  and  the  lofty  south  bank  has  been 
scarped,  and  its  outline  changed.  In  this  Ward  is  a  well 
380  ft.  deep,  once  covered  by  a  tower. 

The  OUTER  WARD  is  contained  within  a  curtain,  much  of 
which  is  reduced  by  an  internal  ramp  to  a  parapet  wall. 
Upon  the  three  landward  sides  it  is  narrow,  and  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  ditch  of  the  Middle  and  Inner  Wards.  Upon 
the  remaining  or  southern  side  it  expands,  and  includes  a 
large  space  between  the  Middle  Ward  and  the  cliff.  Its 
circuit  is  only  not  complete  because  its  walls  rest  at  either 
end  upon  the  cliff.  The  plan  of  the  wall  is  irregular,  with 
an  occasional  angle  or  shoulder  for  raking  the  ditch.  Ex- 
teriorly it  rises  from  the  outer  dry-ditch,  and  upon  it  are 
twenty-seven  towers  of  various  dates,  figures  and  dimensions, 
square,  circular,  and  multangular.  Most  of  those  on  the 
western  face  are  simply  hollow  bastions,  and  have  no  internal 
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projection.  Those  on  the  eastern  face  are  mostly  mere 
sentry  boxes,  or  bartizan  turrets  of  small  dimensions.  Upon 
the  seaward  front,  where  the  cliff  is  perpendicular,  there  is 
no  wall.  The  ingenuity  of  the  engineer  has  been  exercised 
on  the  landward  and  weaker  sides.  Five  of  the  towers  are 
connected  with  gates.  These  towers,  commencing  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  Ward,  near  the  cliff,  are,  1.  Canon's 
or  Monk's  Gate,  now  destroyed ;  in  it  was  a  well.  2. 
Rokesley's  Tower,  semi-circular.  3.  Fulbert  de  Dover's 
Tower,  square;  near  which  was  long  the  office  of  the 
"  bodar,"  or  sergeant-at-arms,  to  whom  all  civil  warrants 
of  arrest  for  debt  or  breach  of  the  revenue  laws  were  ad- 
dressed. Fulbert's  Tower  was  also  his  prison.  4.  Hirst's 
Tower,  semi-circular ;  it  commands  a  shoulder  or  re-entering 
angle  in  the  wall.  5.  Arsick's  Tower,  semicircular.  6. 
Gatton  Tower.  7.  PeveriU's,  Beauchamp's,  or  Marshall's 
Tower.  This  is  also  the  gate-house  between  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Outer  "Ward,  which  was  strong/with  a  ditch  on  the  south 
front,  and  a  draw-bridge.  It  was  also  the  Marshall's  prison. 
8.  Port,  Gosling,  or  Queen  Mary's  Tower,  having  been 
repaired  by  that  Sovereign.  9.  Fiennes's  Tower,  or  the 
Constable's  Gate.  This  is  one  of  the  grandest  gateways  in 
England.  It  is  in  plan  a  triangle  with  its  obtuse  angle  pre- 
sented to  the  field.  The  angles  at  the  base  fall  within  the 
line  of  the  curtain,  and  are  capped  by  two  large  drum 
towers.  The  salient  angle  in  like  manner  is  capped  by  an 
oblong  tower,  rounded  at  each  end  and  flat  in  the  centre, 
through  which  the  entrance  passes.  These  three  towers  are 
large  and  lofty,  and  are  connected  by  an  embattled  curtain. 
Within  the  triangle  a  central  tower  rises  to  a  still  greater 
height,  and  commands  the  whole.  The  entrance  passage  is 
broad  and  vaulted,  and  provided  with  gates  and  a  port- 
cullis. Within,  it  opens  upon  the  level  of  the  Outer  Ward  ; 
without,  it  terminates  abruptly  upon  the  scarp  of  the  ditch, 
there  about  50  ft.  deep.  From  this  gateway  a  bridge  com- 
municates with  the  opposite  bank.  A  single  lofty  pier  rises 
from  the  centre  of  the  ditch,  and  from  it  an  arch  springs  to 
the  outer  abutment,  carrying  a  regular  roadway  and  para- 
pets. In  the  opposite  direction  the  parapets  alone  spring, 
as  two  arches,  from  the  pier  to  the  gateway,  and  serve  to 
steady  the  pier,  but  the  roadway  is  omitted,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  a  drawbridge.  This  arrangement  is  not  un- 
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common,  but  is  here  specially  necessary,  owing  to  the  height 
and  consequent  weakness  of  the  pier.  Upon  the  counter- 
scarp of  the  ditch  is  a  tete  de  pont,  from  which  a  steep  road 
descends  by  a  traverse  towards  the  town.  This  gate,  though 
open,  is  but  little  used.  The  ordinary  gate  is  modern,  and 
near  the  site  of  Canon's  Gate.  The  Constable's  Gate  is  of 
the  Decorated  period.  Its  interior  is  said  to  be  very  curious, 
but  is  not  shewn. 

The  towers  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16  and  17,  Clopton, 
Godsfoe,  Magminot  (4),  and  Crevequer's  Towers  (2),  protect 
the  north-west  face.  CJopton  is  a  hexagon  ;  the  name  of 
Magminot  is  borne  by  four  towers.  The  two  towers  bearing 
the  name  of  Crevequer  mark  the  position  of  the  great  Postern, 
a  very  curious  work.  Passing  from  the  north  gate  of  the  Inner 
Ward,  a  range  of  arches  cross  the  ditch  and  the  Outer  Ward, 
and  terminate  abruptly  in  a  large  low  pier  with  salient 
angles  to  the  right  and  left.  Opposite  to  the  pier,  and  no 
doubt  at  one  time  connected  with  it  by  a  drawbridge,  rise  a 
pair  of  circular  towers  (Crevequer),  connected  by  a  heavy 
curtain  and  flanked  by  lesser  towers  (Magminot)  at  short 
distances,  all  forming  part  of  the  enceinte  of  the  Outer  Ward. 
Towards  the  field  the  curtain  has  a  salient  angle,  and  from 
its  base  a  covered  gallery  descends  into  the  outer  ditch,  and 
there  reaches  St.  John's,  a  drum  tower  built  in  the  middle 
of  it.  The  gallery  passes  through  the  first  story  of  the 
tower,  and  terminates  in  the  counterscarp,  in  a  circular 
chamber  cut  in  the  chalk,  and  from  this  chamber  three 
tunnels  radiate  to  different  parts  of  the  glacis,  of  which  one 
formerly  led  to  a  distant  postern,  and  another  still  com- 
municates with  the  old  spur-work,  attributed  to  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  and  converted  into  a  modern  ravelin.  Two  other 
tunnels,  apparently  of  Edwardian  date,  leave  the  main 
gallery  under  the  castle  wall,  and  the  basement  floor  of  St. 
John's  contains  two  sally  ports,  opening  into  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch.  The  modern  access  to  these  galleries  is  by  a 
shaft  sunk  in  the  pier  of  the  old  drawbridge,  but  the  old 
entrance  was  nearer  the  curtain.  The  French  siege  of 
1216  was  directed  upon  this  quarter.  The  approaches 
were  made  from  the  west  below  the  Constable's  Gate,  and 
under  cover  of  a  trench  and  breastwork.  While  the  attack 
was  impending  Sir  Stephen  de  Pencester  brought  a  rein- 
forcement into  the  castle  by  the  postern  under  Godwin's 
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Tower.  De  Burgh,  taught  by  experience,  threw  up  the 
advanced  work  which  still,  under  a  changed  form,  covers  the 
northern  end  of  the  castle,  and  it  was  to  reach  this  in 
safety  that  the  gallery  from  St.  John's  Tower  was  executed. 

Fitz William's  Tower  (18),  placed  about  SO  yds.  east  of 
the  north  gate,  was  connected  with  a  second  postern,  not 
unlike  the  last,  and  now  connected  with  a  caponniere. 
Beyond  this  are  19  and  20,  two  watch  turrets,  and  farther 
on  21,  Albrinci's  or  Avrenches'  Tower.  This  contains  a 
third  postern  of  peculiar  arrangement.  It  is  a  low,  poly- 
gonal structure,  placed  on  a  shoulder  on  the  ditch,  so  as  to 
rake  its  continuation  southward.  It  was  reached  by  a 
covered  gallery  from  the  south  gate  of  the  Inner  Ward, 
which  is  continued  through  its  basement  so  as  to  open  on 
the  counterscarp  of  the  main  ditch.  Connected  with  this 
gallery  was  Veville  or  Pencester's  Tower,  placed  upon  the 
curtain  which  on  this  side  closed  the  connection  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Outer  Ward.  Of  the  remaining  towers, 
five  in  number,  three  are  called  Ashford's,  and  near  one  of 
them  was  another  well.  This  part  of  the  defence  has  been 
completely  remodelled.  The  names  of  the  several  towers 
are  those  of  the  knights  by  whom  they  were  built,  or  whose 
duty  it  was  to  defend  them,  for  to  no  castle  in  Britain,  not 
even  to  Richmond,  was  the  practice  of  tenure  by  castle 
guard  so  extensively  applied  as  to  Dover,  and  very  numerous 
and  valuable  were  the  Kentish  manors  so  held,  amounting 
to  230^  knight  fees,  of  which  11 5^  were  attached  to  the 
office  of  Constable. 

THE  KEEP.— This  is  a  very  fine  example  of  a  late 
Norman  keep.  It  is  very  nearly  square,  being,  at  the  base 
above  the  plinth,  08ft.  north  and  south  by  96ft.  east  and 
west,  with  a  forebuilding  15ft.  broad  by  115  ft.  long,  which 
covers  the  east  side  and  the  south-east  angle  of  the  main 
structure.  The  angles  are  capped  by  pilasters  19  ft.  broad 
and  of  5  ft.  projection,  which  meet  to  form  a  solid  angle,  and 
rising  to  the  summit,  become  the  outer  faces  of  four  square 
turrets.  On  each  of  the  three  free  faces  is  an  interme- 
diate pilaster,  15ft.  broad  by  5  ft.  projection,  which  rises 
to  the  same  height  with  the  parapet,  and  forms  a  bay  in  its 
line.  There  is  a  battering  plinth,  6  ft.  high,  from  which  the 
pilasters  rise,  and  the  total  height  of  the  wall  is  83  ft.,  and 
of  the  turrets  12ft.  more,  or  95ft.  The  base  of  the  Keep 
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is  373  ft.  above  high-water  mark.  The  top  of  the  plinth  is 
marked,  on  the  face  of  the  pilasters,  by  a  bold  cordon  or 
roll,  and  there  are  two  sets-off  of  6  in.  common  to  both 
walls  and  pilasters,  one  at  the  first  and  the  other  at  the 
second  floor  level.  The  walls  are  of  unusual  thickness, 
even  for  a  Norman  Keep.  That  to  the  west,  between  the 
pilasters,  is  21  ft.  reduced  to  19  ft.  at  the  first,  and  to  18  ft. 
at  the  second  floor.  The  north  wall  is  17ft.,  the  south 
19  ft.,  and  the  east  18  ft.  The  cross  wall,  which  runs  north 
and  south,  and  divides  the  building  nearly  equally,  is  11  ft. 
at  the  base,  and  reduced  to  7  ft.  and  6  ft.  at  the  top  story. 

The  main  entrance  is  in  the  east  face,  near  its  north 
end,  at  the  second  floor  level.  The  fore-building  which 
covers  it  is  the  finest  in  England.  It  is  in  fair  preservation, 
all  but  its  roofs  and  part  of  its  east  wall,  which  are  modern. 
As  at  Rochester,  it  is  of  masonry  inferior  to  the  Keep,  at 
least  outside,  and  there  is  no  cordon  at  the  base  of  its 
pilasters,  but  it  contains  within  more  ornamental  work  than 
the  Keep,  with  which  it  is  so  intimately  connected  that  it 
cannot  be  an  addition.  In  the  north-east  and  south-west 
angles  of  the  Keep  are  well  staircases  remarkably  commodious 
and  well  lighted.  They  are  14  ft.  6  in.  diameter,  the  stairs 
being  6  ft.  6  in.  and  the  newel  1  ft.  6  in.  They  rise  from  the 
basement  to  the  roof  by  114  steps,  and  communicate  with 
each  floor,  the  two  lower  by  lobbies,  the  upper  and  upper 
gallery  by  branching  passages.  From  the  north-east  lobbies 
doors  open  into  the  two  tiers  of  vaults  below  the  upper  part 
of  the  fore-building.  The  extraordinary  thickness  of  the 
walls  is  intended  to  allow  of  the  construction  of  a  very  un- 
usual number  of  mural  chambers,  of  which  there  are  alto- 
gether twenty-seven.  Besides  the  main  entrance  there 
seems  to  have  been  one  at  the  first-floor  level,  also  from 
the  forebuilding.  Others  have  since  been  made,  one  pro- 
bably in  the  fourteenth  century,  direct  into  the  basement, 
and  another  very  recently  into  the  base  of  the  south-western 
staircase.  Besides  these,  divers  loopholes  have  been  con- 
verted into  doors,  to  give  external  entrance  to  the  basement 
mural  chambers  which  are  used  as  water-tanks  and  powder- 
magazines. 

The  BASEMENT. — There  is  some  doubt  about  the  original 
level  of  this  floor.  At  present  it  is  9  ft.  above  the  ground 
outside,  but  it  contains  two  doors,  the  sills  of  which  are  6  ft. 
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or  8  ft.  below  the  floor,  and  on  opening  the  ground  near 
the  centre  of  the  Keep  a  pavement  was  found  at  the  same 
level,  so  that  the  floor  may  have  been  filled  in  with  earth 
and  raised.  If  so,  however,  there  must  have  been  some 
kind  of  stair  to  supplement  the  well  staircases,  for  the  floor 
of  their  lobbies  is  certainly  at  its  original  level.  The  cross 
wall  between  the  two  chambers  is  pierced  by  three  plain 
round-headed  arches  of  11  ft.  opening. 

The  East  Chamber,  50  ft.  by  20  ft.,  has  in  its  north  end  a 
deep  recess,  and  a  loop  up  to  which  the  sill  is  stepped,  while 
the  arch  overhead  rises  as  the  recess  contracts.  It  is 
evident  that  the  recess  at  the  south  end  was  similar,  but  has 
been  converted  into  a  doorway.  This  is  the  opening  in 
general  use,  from  the  first  landing  of  the  exterior  staircase. 
The  wall  here  is  24  ft.  thick,  and  there  are  rebates  for  two 
doors,  with  bars  within  each.  The  arches  are  segmental 
and  the  angles  rounded  off.  The  alteration  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  the  Decorated  period,  with  a  trace  of  later 
work.  Close  east  of  this  door,  and  6  ft.  below  it,  is  another 
door,  now  partially  concealed,  which  led  into  a  vault  28  ft. 
by  15ft.,  occupying  the  south-east  angle  of  the  building. 
In  its  south  wall  a  door  leads  into  a  second  vault,  23  ft.  by 
15ft.,  below  the  lower  vestibule  and  chapel.  Each  vault 
had  a  loop  towards  the  east.  They  are  now  used  as  water- 
tanks,  and  reached  by  external  openings.  Returning  to  the 
east  chamber,  in  its  east  wall  are  two  doors,  one  at  its 
north  end  and  one  near  the  middle,  now  blocked  up.  The 
northern  door  opens  into  the  lobby  of  the  north-east  stair- 
case, and  from  it  a  door  led  into  a  vault  28ft.  by  12ft., 
in  the  fore-building,  now  used  as  a  magazine,  and  entered 
through  the  outer  wall.  The  middle  door  probably  led  into 
another  vault,  of  which  nothing  is  known.  Thus  at  the 
ground  level  of  the  fore-building  there  are  three,  if  not  four 
vaults,  all  originally  entered  from  the  Keep.  They  are  about 
6  ft.  high  to  the  arch-springing. 

The  West  Chamber,  50ft.  by  16ft.,  has  a  large  recess 
and  loop  in  each  end,  and  in  the  west  wall  two  doors,  one 
opening  into  the  lobby  of  the  south-western  staircase,  where 
is  the  modern  door,  and  the  other,  now  blocked  up,  which 
led  into  a  mural  chamber  39  ft.  long  by  12  ft.  broad,  now  a 
powder-magazine,  and  entered  from  the  outside. 

The  FIRST  FLOOR  also  contains  two  main  rooms  which 
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communicate  by  a  small  door   near  the  north  end  of  the 
cross  wall. 

The  East  Chamber,  53  ft.  by  22  ft,  has  a  recess  7  ft. 
wide  in  its  south  end,  which  ended  in  a  loop,  now  converted 
into  a  window.  In  its  right  or  west  jamb  is  a  fireplace  ; 
in  its  left  a  door  opening  into  a  mural  chamber  1 8  ft.  by 
lift,,  with  a  loop  to  the  south,  and  from  the  east  end  of 
which  a  door  opens  upon  a  staircase  of  the  fore-building. 
This  door  and  the  window  above  it  are  of  Tudor  date,  but 
there  are  indications  that  there  was  an  original  door  here, 
of  which  the  Tudor  frame  is  a  replacement.  In  the 
exterior  wall  is  an  arch  of  relief  in  fine  ashlar,  which 
matches  in  size  with  the  vault  within,  and  looks  as  though 
intended  to  protect  an  original  door.  In  the  east  wall  of 
the  great  chamber  is  a  door  opening  into  the  lobby,  in  which 
six  steps  descend  to  the  north-east  staircase.  From  this 
lobby  a  door  leads  into  a  vault  24  ft.  by  12  ft,  with  a  recess 
in  its  north  and  south  walls,  and  a  loop  in  its  east  end. 
From  this  a  short  passage  leads  into  a  second  vault,  1 7  ft. 
by  2  ft,  with  a  loop  to  the  north.  These  two  vaults  are 
placed  below  the  upper  vestibule  and  great  guard-room  of 
the  fore-building.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  great  chamber, 
at  the  east  end,  a  small  door  opens  into  a  mural  gallery, 
1 6  ft.  by  4  ft,  with  a  loop  to  the  north,  and  which  ends  in  a 
chamber  5  ft.  by  6  ft,  also  with  a  loop  to  the  north.  Above 
this  gallery  is  a  recess  7  ft.  wide,  raised  about  10  ft.  from 
the  floor,  to  clear  the  gallery.  Its  loop  is  replaced  by  a 
modern  window. 

The  West  Chamber,  52  ft.  by  20  ft,  has  also  a  7-ft.  recess 
in  its  south  end,  with  a  modern  window,  and  in  its  east  jamb 
a  door  opening  into  a  mural  chamber,  13  ft.  by  9  ft,  with  a 
south  loop,  and  a  fireplace  in  the  east  wall.  This,  and  the 
fireplace  already  mentioned,  are  placed  back  to  back,  and, 
though  with  Tudor  fittings,  may  possibly  be  original.  In 
the  north  wall  of  the  great  chamber  is  a  high  recess  and 
window,  similar  to  that  in  the  east  chamber.  In  the  west  wall 
are  four  openings ;  that  at  its  north  end  opens  into  a  chamber 
in  the  north-west  angle,  23  ft.  by  10  ft,  with  loops  to  the  west 
and  south.  From  it  branches  a  passage  18  ft.  by  4  ft,  in  the 
north  wall,  which  leads  under  the  high  window  recess  to  a 
chamber  7  ft.  by  6  ft.  Both  passage  and  chamber  have 
loops  to  the  north.  Next  follows  a  window  recess  of  6-ft 
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opening  at  the  floor  level,  rising  by  four  steps  to  the 
modern  window ;  then  a  door  opening  into  a  mural  cham- 
ber, 20  ft.  by  9  ft.,  with  a  fireplace  in  the  east  wall  and  two 
loops  to  the  west.  Finally  is  a  door  opening  upon  the 
lobby  which  leads  to  the  south-west  staircase,  rising  three 
steps,  and  having  a  loop  to  the  west.  Besides  the  three 
fireplaces  in  mural  chambers,  there  were  two  others  under 
arches  of  12  ft.  span,  one  in  the  centre  of  each  face  of  the 
cross-wall.  These,  however,  are  closed  up.  In  the  same 
wall,  at  the  north  end,  is  a  door  between  the  two  chambers. 

The  SECOND  FLOOII  is  the  main  or  state  floor  of  the 
building,  and  that  into  which  opens  the  great  entrance.  As 
in  the  Keeps  of  London,  Rochester,  and  Hedingham,  it  had 
two  tiers  of  windows,  the  upper  passing  through  a  mural 
gallery.  Early  in  the  present  century  this  floor  was  covered 
in  by  two  large  brick  vaults,  slightly  pointed.  The  object 
was  to  convert  the  ramparts  into  a  platform  for  cannon.  This 
clumsy  addition  completely  conceals  the  upper  half  of  the 
walls  and  destroys  the  effect  of  two  very  fine  chambers. 

The  East  Chamber,  55  ft.  by  24  ft.,  is  entered  on  the  east 
side,  near  the  north  end,  by  a  large,  full-centred  doorway, 
flanked  outside  by  nook  shafts.  From  this  a  vaulted  passage, 
5  ft.  broad,  traverses  the  wall,  here  16  ft.  thick,  and  descends 
by  eight  steps  into  the  main  chamber.  This  inconvenient 
height  was  evidently  given  to  secure  headway  for  the  vault 
below  the  vestibule.  In  the  entrance  passage,  on  the  left  or 
south  side,  a  door  opens  into  the  well  chamber,  a  vault 
16  ft.  by  8  ft,  with  a  loop  to  the  east  upon  the  great  stair- 
case. At  the  south  end  of  the  vault,  upon  a  step,  is  the 
well,  4  ft.  diameter  and  289  ft.  deep,  lined,  as  far  as  can  be 
seen,  with  ashlar.  In  the  east  wall  is  a  recess  for  a  spare 
bucket.  Near  the  entrance,  at  the  north  end  of  the  east 
wall  of  the  great  chamber,  a  door  leads  into  a  curved  passage 
which  descends  eleven  steps  into  the  north-east  staircase. 
At  the  south  end  of  the  same  wall  a  large  arch,  5  ft.  above 
the  floor,  opens  into  a  mural  chamber  8  ft.  by  7  ft.  This 
arch  has  been  reduced  by  modern  brickwork,  to  support  the 
great  vault.  In  the  same  chamber  a  loop  opens  upon  the 
grand  staircase,  and  in  the  south  wall  is  a  door  and  a  descent 
by  eight  steps  towards  the  chapel.  It  is  possible  that  the 
loop  was  originally  a  small  door  leading  into  the  upper  floor 
of  the  middle  tower  of  the  fore-building,  and  that  from 
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thence,  in  Tudor  days,  a  small  wooden  gallery  led  to  the 
north  door  of  the  ante-chapel.  In  the  south  end  of  the 
great  chamber  is  a  window  recess  of  7  ft.,  opening  with 
nearly  flat  sides.  In  its  west  jamb  is  a  fireplace,  in  the  east 
a  door  leading  into  a  mural  vault  18  ft.  by  12  ft.,  over  that 
by  which  the  first  floor  is  entered.  This  vault  has  a  loop  to 
the  east  upon  the  great  staircase,  on  the  north  the  eight 
steps,  already  mentioned,  and  in  the  south  wall  a  narrow 
door  and  mural  passage  leading  to  the  robing-room  and 
ante-chapel.  In  the  north  end  of  the  great  chamber,  near 
the  north-east  corner,  a  door  opens  into  a  chamber  7  ft.  by 
5  ft.,  which  lies  in  the  north  wall  below  the  window  recess, 
here  of  8  ft.  opening. 

The  West  Chamber,  55  ft.  by  21  ft.,  has  in  its  south  end 
a  window  recess  7  ft.  broad,  in  the  east  wall  of  which  a  door 
opens  into  a  mural  chamber  14  ft.  by  9  ft.,  with  a  loop  to 
the  south  and  a  fireplace  in  the  east  wall.  In  the  west  wall 
of  the  great  chamber  is  a  window  recess  5  ft.  wide,  commenc- 
ing at  the  floor  level,  and  there  are  three  doors.  That  at  the 
north  end  opens  into  a  chamber,  22  ft.  by  9  ft.,  in  the  west 
angle,  with  loops  to  the  west  and  north.  From  this  opens  a 
passage  in  the  north  wall  17  ft.  long,  which  ends  in  a 
chamber  1 1  ft.  by  5  ft. ;  chambers  and  passage  have  loops 
to  the  north.  Near  the  centre  of  the  west  wall  of  the  great 
chamber  a  door  opens  into  another  mural  chamber,  22  ft.  by 
14  ft.,  with  two  loops  to  the  west  and  a  fireplace  in  the  east 
wall.  Another  door  leads  by  a  curved  passage  with  a  loop 
to  the  west,  into  the  south-west  staircase.  In  the  great  cross 
wall  is  a  door  near  its  north  end,  and  in  each  of  its  faces 
two  large  fireplaces,  now  walled  up.  In  the  north  wall  is  a 
high  window  or  recess  of  8  ft.  opening. 

The  Main  Gallery,  though  it  threads  the  wall  nearly  all 
round,  lies  at  different  levels,  and  at  one  point  is  stopped. 
It  is  entered  from  the  two  staircases.  That  at  the  north- 
east gives  off  two  branches,  of  which  one  rises  by  fourteen 
steps,  with  a  loop  to  the  north,  and  enters  a  passage  in  the 
north  wall  16ft.  long,  having  a  loop  to  the  north,  and  to 
the  south  an  opening,  now  blocked  up,  into  the  great  chamber. 
The  passage  ends  in  a  chamber  18ft.  by  8ft.,  in  the  north 
wall  of  which  is  a  loop,  and  near  it  a  deep  recess  for  a  garde- 
robe  ;  and  in  the  south  wall  is  what  seems  to  be  the  mouth 
of  a  gallery  threading  the  cross  wall,  where,  however,  it 
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would  be  stopped,  or  very  much  reduced  by  the  shafts  of 
the  fireplaces.  The  other  branch  from  the  north-east  stair- 
case rises  by  six  steps,  when  it  gives  off  a  branch  to  the 
east  of  nine  steps,  which  lead  to  the  roof  of  the  upper  tower 
of  the  forebuilding.  The  main  passage  then  curves  and 
rises  ten  steps  more,  in  all  sixteen  steps,  when  it  enters  the 
substance  of  the  east  wall,  where  it  is  60  ft.  long  and 
4  ft.  7  in.  broad,  and  has  a  door  to  the  east  opening  on  the 
middle  tower  of  the  fore-building,  and  a  loop,  and  opposite 
to  these  are  two  openings  in  the  west  wall,  which  formerly 
opened  into  the  great  chamber,  and  now  are  blocked  by  the 
brick  vault.  The  passage  then  turns  and  lies  for  67  ft.  in 
the  south  wall.  In  its  east  end  is  a  loop,  in  its  south  wall, 
there  10  ft.  thick,  a  door  opening  upon  the  roof  of  the  lower 
tower  of  the  fore-building.  In  the  same  wall  are  two,  and 
probably  three  loops,  opposite  to  two  of  which  seem  to  have 
been  openings  into  the  great  chamber.  The  third  is  much 
broken.  In  the  inner  wall  is  a  recess,  probably  the 
mouth  of  the  cross-wall  gallery.  At  its  west  end  the 
gallery  descends  twenty  steps  to  reach  the  south-east 
staircase.  From  this  staircase,  at  twenty  steps  higher 
up,  a  door  opens  into  the  gallery,  which  is  continued  along 
the  west  wall  68  ft.  It  has  three  loops  in  the  outer  wall, 
opposite  to  two  of  which  are  apertures,  now  closed,  which 
looked  into  the  great  chamber.  This  gallery  is  continued 
15  ft.,  with  a  width  of  6  ft.,  in  the  north  wall. 

The  roof  of  the  Keep  is  now  an  artillery  platform,  pierced 
on  the  south  by  six  and  on  the  west  by  five  embrasures,  the 
top  of  the  pilasters  forming  a  bay  in  the  centre  of  each  face. 
The  two  other  faces  are  solid,  and  protected  by  guns  "  en 
barbette."  Of  the  four  turrets,  which  are  21  ft.  square,  with 
two  entrances  on  each  face,  the  two  to  the  south  have  en- 
trance stairs,  and  doors  from  the  stair-head  open  in  the  side 
of  those  at  the  north-east  and  south-west  angle.  The 
north-west  turret  seems  to  be  entered  by  an  opening  in  its 
east  face.  Though  these  turrets  have  been  much  pulled 
about,  their  substance  seems  original. 

The  FORE-BUILDING  covers  the  whole  of  the  east  and  about 
45  ft.  of  the  adjacent  south  face  of  the  Keep.  Its  breadth 
ranges  from  15  to  23  ft.  It  was  strengthened  by  three 
towers,  one  over  the  north  end  or  top  of  the  staircase,  one 
over  the  south-east  angle  or  bottom,  and  one  on  the  east 
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front  over  the  middle  of  the  staircase.     The  middle  tower, 
in  which  was  the  middle  doorway,  is  unusual.    These  rose  to 
about  four-fifths   of  the  height  of  the  main  building,   and 
their  battlements  were  reached,  as  has  been  shown,  by  doors 
from  the  upper  gallery.     The  object  of  this  fore-building  was 
to  contain  and  protect  the  great  staircase,  and  in  it  are  three 
vestibules,  a  lower  and  upper  chapel,  and  an  ante-chapel, 
several  mural  chambers,  and  a  well.     The  entrance  at  this 
time  begins  from  the  ground  on  the  south  front  by  an  open 
staircase  of  ten  steps,  probably  modern,  as  the  original  ascent 
seems  to  have  been  against  and  parallel  to  the  Keep  wall.  At 
the  top  of  these  steps  is  a  landing,  upon  which  opens  the 
present  entrance  into  the  basement   floor.     The  staircase 
then  turns  to  the  right  and  rises  eleven  steps,  still  open, 
having  on  the  left  the  Keep  and  on  the  right  the  flanking 
projection  of  the  fore-building,  in  which  is  the  lodge,  and 
above  it  the  robing-room.     In  front  is  a  lofty  doorway,  7  ft. 
wide,  with  a  segmental  arch,  quite  plain,  and  above  it  a  loop 
which  opens  from  the  chapel  passage.     This  was  the  lower 
entrance,  and  was  closed  by  a  barred  door.     Entering  the 
doorway,  eleven  steps  under  cover  lead  to  the  Lower  Vesti- 
bule, which  is  32  steps  or  20  ft.  above  the  ground.     This 
vestibule  is  a  handsome  chamber,   15  ft.  by  12  ft.,  with  an 
arcade  of  two  arches  in  its  south  wall,  each  pierced  for  a 
loop.     In  the  west  wall,  near  the  entrance,  is  the  door  of  the 
Lodge,  a  plain  barrel-vaulted  chamber,  13  ft.  by  6  ft.,  having  a 
loop  to  the  west.     In  the  east  wall  of  the  vestibule  is  an 
arch  of  7  ft.  opening,  springing  from  coupled  columns  and 
flanked   by  two   others.     The  head   is  moulded  with  the 
chevron  pattern.     This  arch  opens  into  the  Lower  Chapel, 
14  ft.  by  13  ft,,  which  occupies  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
the  building,  and  is  so  placed  that  the  altar  could  be  seen  if 
desired  by  each  person  who  entered  the  Keep.     In  its  north 
and  south  walls  are  arcades  of  two  arches,  divided  by  a  pier 
carrying  two  nook-shafts  and  a  third  shaft  in  the  centre.    In 
the  south-east  arch  is  a  loop,  and  opposite  to  it  a  cupboard. 
In  the  east  end  is  also  a  loop,  placed  in  a  recess  flanked  by 
two  shafts.     The  floor  of  this  chapel  is  one  step  above  the 
vestibule.     The   ceiling    of  both  was   flat,  and  of  timber. 
Beneath  chapel  and  vestibule  is  the  vault  already  described. 
The  walls  of  this  part  of  the  fore-building  are  from  2  ft.  6  in. 
to  5  ft.  thick. 
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From  the  vestibule  a  doorway,  the  second,  opens  in  the 
north  wall.  This  has  a  segmental  head,  and  is  original, 
but  it  has  been  reduced  in  breadth,  probably  when  the 
basement  door  was  opened,  by  the  insertion  of  new  jambs. 
It  opens  into  a  vaulted  passage  6  ft.  wide  and  5  ft.  long, 
being  the  thickness  of  the  north  wall  of  the  lower  tower. 
It  is  occupied  by  three  steps  and  a  landing,  from  which  four 
steps  ascend  into  the  Middle  Vestibule.  This  is  a  chamber 
25  ft.  long  by  1 5  ft.  broad,  having  a  modern  roof  and  two 
modern  windows  in  its  east  wall,  which  has  been  in  part  re- 
built. On  the  left,  on  entering,  is  a  Tudor  doorway,  and 
above  it  a  square-headed  window  of  two  lights,  of  the  same 
date.  This  opens  into  a  mural  chamber  already  described, 
and  thence  into  the  first  floor  of  the  Keep.  A  large  arch  of 
relief  is  seen  above  in  the  wall,  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
was  always  a  door  here. 

Beyond  this  door  the  staircase  rises  by  twelve  steps  to  a 
broad  landing  at  the  end  of  the  vestibule.  Besides  the  Tudor 
doorway  and  window,  on  the  same  side,  higher  up,  are  loops 
from  two  mural  chambers  of  the  second  floor  of  the  Keep, 
and  in  the  south  wall  over  the  stairs  a  small  door,  not  now 
used,  which  opens  into  the  ante- chapel.  In  the  north  wall  of 
this  vestibule  a  doorway  of  5  ft.  opening,  the  third  in  order 
upon  the  stairs,  opens  into  a  passage  6  ft.  wide,  which  pierces 
the  wall  of  the  middle  tower,  here  6  ft.  thick,  the  whole  tower 
being  14  ft.  From  this  doorway  a  flight  of  twenty  steps, 
8  ft.  wide,  ascends  into  the  Upper  Vestibule,  to  a  large 
landing  19  ft.  by  14  ft.  The  vestibule  itself  is  25  ft. 
by  14  ft,,  and  lies  between  the  middle  and  upper  tower 
of  the  fore-building.  In  the  east  wall,  which  has  been 
rebuilt  with  the  roof,  are  two  modern  windows.  In  the 
south  wall  a  narrow  passage,  10  ft.  long  by  3  ft.  broad, 
leads  to  the  outer  well,  the  ashlar  pipe  of  which  is  4  ft. 
diameter.  It  seems  to  have  been  used  in  modern  times  as 
a  cess-pit,  and  is  choked  up.  The  well  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  tower,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  mass  of  masonry. 
At  present  the  wall  round  the  well  has  been  broken  away  so 
as  to  form  a  rude  chamber.  It  cannot  now  be  ascertained 
whether  the  well  stopped  at  this  level,  as  is  probable,  or  was 
carried  up  to  the  roof  of  the  tower.  In  the  north  end  of 
the  vestibule,  looking  down  upon  the  staircase,  a  door  leads 
into  a  vaulted  guard-chamber,  16  ft.  by  10  ft.,  with  loops  to 
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the  north  and  east,  and  a  deep  recess  in  the  west  \vall.  In 
the  west  wall  of  the  vestibule  is  the  great  door  of  the 
Keep  and  a  loop  from  the  well  chamber.  There  are 
traces  on  this  wall  of  ashlar,  as  though  it  was  originally 
intended  to  vault  and  groin  this  vestibule. 

In  the  fore-building,  on  the  level  of  the  second  floor  of  the 
Keep,  remain  to  be  mentioned  the  robing-room,  ante-chapel, 
and  chapel.  They  are  placed  in  the  lower  tower  of  the  fore- 
building  over  the  lodge,  vestibule,  and  lower  chapel,  and 
were  entered  only  from  the  Keep,  through  the  mural  chamber 
already  described.  From  this  chamber  a  passage  only 
2  ft.  5  in.  broad  lies  in  the  wall  over  the  outer  doorway,  and 
from  it  a  loop  opens  over  the  staircase,  outwards.  This 
passage,  17  ft.  long,  ends  in  two  small  doors,  right  and  left, 
one  entering  the  robing-room,  the  other  the  ante-chapel. 
Originally  this  was  the  only  way  into  the  chapel,  and  a  very 
stout  person  could  scarcely  have  reached  it.  The  Plantagenet 
princes,  though  mostly  big  in  the  bones,  were  rarely  corpu- 
lent. The  robing-room  is  over  the  lodge.  It  is  10  ft.  by  7  ft., 
vaulted,  groined,  and  ribbed  ;  the  ribs  are  of  plain  roll 
section,  and  there  is  no  boss.  They  spring  from  nook 
shafts  at  the  four  angles.  There  are  loops,  or  rather  small 
windows,  of  a  foot  opening  to  the  west  and  south,  flanked  by 
small  columns.  The  ante-chapel,  16  ft.  by  13  ft.,  has  an 
arcade  of  two  arches  in  the  north  and  south  walls,  and  a 
loop  in  the  north-east  space,  converted  into  a  small  door, 
so  as  to  give  a  separate  entrance.  In  the  east  wall  an  arch 
of  8  ft.  span  opens  into  the  chapel.  It  springs  from 
coupled  columns,  flanked  on  each  face  by  two  others,  and 
the  arch  has  a  chevron  moulding.  The  floor  was  of  timber, 
and  rested  on  five  beams.  The  roof  is  vaulted,  groined,  and 
ribbed,  and  the  moulding  a  roll  with  a  band  of  dog-tooth. 
The  chapel  is  14  ft.  by  13  ft.  It  is  peculiar  in  its  position, 
being  placed  over  the  base  of  the  entrance  stair,  instead  of, 
as  at  Middleham,  at  its  head.  It  also  has  an  arcade  of  two 
arches  in  the  north  and  south  walls,  with  nook  shafts  in 
pairs  at  the  angles  behind  which,  from  a  corbel  capital,  spring 
the  ribs  of  the  vaulted  roof.  These  are  of  a  roll  section 
with  a  band  of  the  dog-tooth  ornament,  and  a  central 
flowered  boss.  There  is  a  small  east  window,  and  also 
south  of  it  a  piscina  with  a  trefoiled  head  and  projecting 
basin,  now  broken  off.  This  seems  a  Decorated  addition. 
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There  are  two  loops  in  the  south  wall,  and  one  in  the  north 
near  the  east  end,  and  in  the  other  north  bay  a  cupboard. 
The  floor  was  of  timber,  resting  upon  four  joists. 

The  material  of  this  Keep  is  chiefly  the  rag  stone  of  the 
country  worked  as  rubble,  not  very  regularly  coursed. 
Ashlar,  mostly  of  Caen  stone,  is  used  freely  for  the  door 
and  window  dressings  and  the  quoins.  The  joints  are  close. 
The  pilasters  are  of  unusual  breadth  and  projection.  The 
chapels  and  the  lower  vestibule  are  highly  ornate,  with  much 
of  the  chevron  and  roll  mouldings,  and  occasionally  of  the 
dog-tooth.  The  arches  are  sometimes  segmental,  but  more 
commonly  full  centred.  There  is  no  portcullis  in  the  build- 
ing ;  the  entrances  were  closed  with  doors  only,  secured 
with  wooden  bars.  None  of  the  loops  that  open  on  the 
staircase  could  be  used  in  its  defence.  Excepting  about  the 
main  door  there  is  no  ornamentation  in  the  Keep  itself. 
Doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces  seem  to  have  been  quite 
plain.  This  is  the  only  known  Keep  in  which  there  is  a 
second  well,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  there 
should  be  two  so  near  together,  the  expense  of  making 
which  must  have  been  so  great.  The  upper  gallery  is  of 
very  rude  masonry  indeed  ;  the  lines  of  the  passages  do  not 
coincide  with  the  general  direction  of  the  walls,  and  the 
execution  is  very  inferior.  It  is  unfortunate,  with  ample 
buildings  all  round,  that  the  authorities  should  pervert  this 
very  curious  Keep  to  vulgar  and  dangerous  uses.  The  stores 
should  be  kept  elsewhere,  and  the  brick  vaulting  and  additions 
be  removed.  The  external  breaches  and  doors  in  the  walls 
should  be  closed,  the  second  well  cleared  out,  and  the  whole 
building  as  far  as  possible  restored  to  its  original  condition. 
It  might  then  be  fitted  up  as  a  museum  of  arms,  and  every 
part,  including  the  ward,  made  accessible.  The  reputed 
date  of  this  Keep  is  1153,  when  the  foundations  are  said  to 
have  been  laid  by  Henry,  grandson  of  Henry  L,  shortly 
before  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  This  coincides  suffi- 
ciently well  with  the  evidence  of  the  building  itself,  which  is 
late  in  the  Norman  style.  The  Keep  is  at  this  time  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Kendall,  who  has  printed  a  short  account  of 
it,  and  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  its  details,  and 
very  willing,  so  far  as  his  engagements  and  the  very  strict 
garrison  orders  permit,  to  explain  them  to  visitors. 
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By   C.    ROACH    SMITH,    F.S.A. 

THUS  soon,  after  my  brief  notice  of  M.  de  Caumont,1  am  I 
called  upon  to  record  the  death  of  another  of  the  eminent 
archaeologists  of  France,  a  pupil  in  some  respects,  of  M.  de 
Caumont ;  but  of  more  specific  tendencies  ;  not  taking  so 
wide  a  range  in  his  studies  ;  but  with  indomitable  perse- 
verance, exhausting  the  subjects  he  took  in  hand  with  full 
analytical  research  ;  leaving,  like  the  illustrious  Director  of 
the  Societe  Fran^aise  d'Archeologie,  a  permanent  monument 
of  his  services  to  history  and  archeology  in  his  published 
works.  In  England  he  was  more  widely  known  than  M. 
de  Caumont.  Introduced  by  his  colleagues  here,  as  Foreign 
Member  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Royal  Archaeo- 
logical  Institute,  and  the  British  Archaeological  Association, 
he  did  not  rest  contented  with  the  appointment  as  a 
compliment  to  his  merit;  but  he  maintained  a  constant 
correspondence;  and  the"  Archseologia"  and  "Proceedings" 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  while  they  proclaim  his  worth, 
indicate  what  important  services  would  be  rendered  to 
international  archaeology  by  the  enlistment  of  men  who  like 
the  Abbe  Cochet  would  be  active,  and  not  merely  nominal 
Foreign  Members. 

Many  years  ago,  I  gave  a  resume  of  the  researches  of  our 
lamented  friend  and  colleague2  in  the  valley  of  the  Eaulne, 
at  Londinieres,  at  Douvrend,  and  at  Envermeu,  where  he 
excavated  three  important  Frankish  cemeteries  ;  and  in  the 
true  spirit  of  science,  laid  promptly  before  the  world,  without 
reserve,  the  results  of  his  labours,  marked  with  that  com- 
prehensive discernment  and  truthfulness  which  form  so 
striking  and  pleasing  a  feature  in  all  his  publications.  In 
some  of  his  explorations,  as  at  Lillebonne ;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eu  where,  not  long  since,  the  vestiges  of  a 
Roman  town  were  brought  to  light,  we  may  wish  for  more 

1  "Arch.  Journ.,"  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  360. 
2  "  Collectanea  Antiqua,"  vol.  ii.,p.  205  et  seq. 
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extended  information  ;  yet  it  is  probable,  that,  with  a  view 
to  the  utility  of  division  of  labour,  he  purposely  left  archi- 
tectural remains  to  his  immediate  colleagues,  confining 
himself  to  the  sepultures  of  various  epochs  ;  to  a  careful 
and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  graves  and  their  contents. 
In  the  accomplishment  of  this  self-imposed  and  important 
task,  he  was  so  successful  that  he  will  ever  stand  pre- 
eminent among  not  only  the  antiquaries  of  Normandy,  but 
of  France  itself. 

The  alliance  of  the  Abbe  Cochet  with  Mr.  Wylie,  the  late 
John  Yonge  Akerman,  and  myself,  was  productive  of  the 
best  consequences.  There  was  a  constant  exchange  of  the 
results  of  researches  of  the  greatest  mutual  advantage. 
While  we  were  working,  and  gaining  aid  from  a  few  earnest 
and  intelligent  men,  such  as  the  late  Lord  Braybrooke,  and 
from  the  excavations  of  Bryan  Faussett  made  accessible  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  in  fixing  the  archaeology  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  Lindenschmit  was  doing  the  same  for  the 
Ripuarian  and  Allamannic  period  in  Germany  ;  and  Cochet 
for  the  Merovingian  in  France.  Our  joint  labours  and 
mutual  comparisons  resulted  in  a  perfect  elucidation  of  the 
early  general  Teutonic  archaeology.  With  Mr.  Wylie  and 
myself,  Cochet  was  especially  connected;  and  to  us  were 
communicated  freely  all  his  discoveries,  by  letters  which 
count  by  hundreds  ;  by  the  journals  of  Dieppe  and  Rouen, 
which  were  usually  kept  au  courant  with  his  labours  ;  and 
by  his  voluminous  volumes  enshrining  his  matured  con- 
clusions, aided  by  illustrations  to  which  were  added  for 
comparison  reproductions  from  English  works,  and  especially 
from  the  "Collectanea  Antiqua."3  In  the  second  volume  of 
this  work,  as  before  stated,  I  have  written  at  considerable 
length  on  the  Abbe's  earliest  excavations ;  some,  few  years 
before  he  published  his  "  La  Normandie  Souterraine."  A 
comparison  of  the  two  volumes,  as  well  as  of  the  "  Sepultures 
Gauloises,"  etc.,  will  show  the  extent  to  which  he  adopted 
some  of  my  views  and  types  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Frankish 


3  Although  it  may  seem  a  matter  of  no 
importance  I  cannot  refrain  from  correct- 
ing a  mistake  in  the  last  issued  part  of 
the  ' '  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries," p.  378.  It  is  there  stated  in 
reference  to  a  very  remarkable  mosaic  stud 
given  in  "La  Normandie  Souterraine," 
pi.  xv.,  fig.  4,  that  "  this  is  reproduced  in 

VOL.  XXXII. 


Mr.  Roach  Smith's  'Collectanea,'  iii., 
p.  217."  This  is  a  mistake,  as  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  will  prove.  I  sketched 
the  stud,  together  with  several  other 
precious  objects,  from  the  originals  in  the 
Museum  of  Rouen,  soon  after  they  had 
been  deposited  there  by  the  Abbe  Cochet. 

3    Q 
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remains  used  by  me  for  comparison.  And  the  same  with 
the  works  of  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Akerman,  the  "  Inventorium 
Sepulchrale,"  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  compliments  that 
could  be  paid  to  archaeology  in  England,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  demonstrates  the  enlightened  zeal  and  activity  of 
our  friend.  For  us,  unhappily,  his  letters  were  almost 
entirely  illegible.  His  handwriting  is,  I  think,  the  worst  of 
the  many  bad  specimens  I  have  been  doomed  to  despair  of. 
Perhaps  no  practical  archaeologist  has  worked  more  con- 
tinuously, more  energetically,  and  more  successfully  than 
Cochet,  and  no  one  has  turned  the  results  of  his  researches 
more  promptly  to  good  account.  Conscientious  and  truth 
seeking,  he  worked  for  science  ;  and  did  not  withhold  from 
the  public  the  facts  and  the  knowledge  he  acquired.  The 
admirable  spirit  in  which  he  laboured  cannot  be  better  shown 
than  in  his  own  words,  the  declaration  of  his  archaeological 
faith  : — "  Many  imagine,  including  my  own  labourers,  that  I 
dig  in  the  earth  for  treasure.  They  take  me  for  a  Cali- 
fornian  adventurer,  who  not  having  the  courage  to  emigrate 
from  France  to  California,  wfould  transport  California  into 
France.  In  their  eyes  I  am  a  magician,  who  has  learned 
from  the  stars,  or  old  books  and  writings,  the  mysterious 
existence  of  concealed  treasures.  Others,  more  numerous, 
think  that  if  I  search  in  the  earth  it  is  to  find  vases,  arms, 
coins,  and  other  precious  things.  But  it  is  nothing  at  all  of 
the  kind  that  I  seek  for.  To  speak  the  truth,  when  a 
beautiful  object  comes  out  of  the  earth,  when  something 
important  is  revealed  by  the  pickaxe  or  the  spade,  I  am  not 
indifferent ;  but  once  taken  from  the  earth,  to  me  they  lose 
half  their  value  ;  and  when  they  have  been  well  studied,  I 
deposit  them  all  with  pleasure  in  a  public  collection ;  and 
resign  myself  to  see  them,  perhaps,  no  more. 

"  What  I  search  for  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  is  a  thought. 
That  which  I  seek  for  at  each  stroke  of  the  workman  is 
an  idea.  That  which  I  am  anxious  to  collect  is  not  so  much 
a  vase  or  a  coin,  as  a  line  of  the  past,  written  in  the  dust 
of  time,  a  sentence  on  ancient  manners  ;  funereal  customs  ; 
Roman  or  barbarian  industry;  it  is  truth  that  I  would 
surprise  in  the  bed  where  it  has  been  laid  by  the  witnesses 
of  twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  I  would 
willingly  give  all  the  objects  possible  for  a  revelation  of  this 
kind.  Vases,  coins,  jewels,  have  only  price  and  value,  when 
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they  reveal  the  name  and  talent  of  the  artist ;  the  character 
and  genius  of  a  people  ;  in  one  word,  the  lost  page  of  an 
extinct  civilisation.  This  especially  would  I  seek  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.  I  would  read  there  as  in  a  book  :  thus 
I  interrogate  the  least  grain  of  sand  ;  the  smallest  stone  ; 
the  most  fugitive  debris;  I  demand  of  them  the  secret 
of  ages  and  of  men  ;  the  life  of  nations,  and  the  mysteries  of 
the  religion  of  peoples." 

In  1853,  Mr.  Wylie  communicated  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  a  Paper  on  certain  sepulchral  usages  of  Early 
Christian  times.4  These  were  the  practices  of  depositing  in 
the  tombs  formula3  of  absolution  engraved  on  crosses  of 
lead  ;  and  also  the  interment  of  vessels  containing  holy 
water  and  charcoal.  Evidences  of  the  former  customs  had 
been  found  in  England ;  but  not  of  the  latter.  Crosses  in 
the  public  library  of  Dieppe  had  attracted  Mr.  Wylie's  atten- 
tion, and  the  Abbe  Cochet  assisted  him  in  obtaining  copies 
of  the  inscriptions.  These  superstitions  had  no  doubt 
descended  from  Pagan  times  ;  but  until  Mr.  Wylie's  Paper, 
no  one  in  this  country  had  investigated  the  interesting 
subject ;  neither  in  France,  where  examples  of  the  funereal 
vessels  occurred  not  unfrequently,  had  any  especial  atten- 
tion been  given  to  the  discoveries.  The  Abbe  Cochet,  inspired 
probably  by  the  interesting  Paper  of  his  colleague,  set  to 
work  with  his  usual  ardour  and  intelligence,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  classifying  chronologically  the  vessels  found 
in  Christian  sepultures,  and  in  accumulating  a  larger 
number  of  examples  from  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  does  full  justice  to  his  predecessors,  who  had 
written  incidentally  on  the  matter,  but  only  in  general 
terms.  This  chapter  is  one  of  the  most  novel  and  successful 
in  his  "  Sepultures  Gauloises,  Romaines,  Franques,  et  Nor- 
mandes,"  published  in  1857,  as  a  supplement  to  "  La 
Normandie  Souterraine."  Preceding  this  is  a  chapter  on 
the  Cross  of  Absolution  placed  upon  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Normandy,  in  France,  and  in  Eng- 
land. It  embodies  Mr.  Wylie's  in  the  "  Archseologia/'  and 
contains  many  new  examples.  It  is  equal  in  interest  with 
the  other. 

To  say  that  the  Abbe  Cochet  now  and  then  made  mistakes 

4  "  Archaeologia,"  vol.  xxxv.,  p.  298. 
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is  not  to  disparage  his  abilities.  Errors  in  judgment  are  to 
be  expected  in  all  earnest  and  laborious  workers  in  science 
who  outstrip  their  contemporaries,  and  upon  whom  crowd  a 
multiplicity  of  facts  demanding  the  greatest  care  and  cir- 
cumspection, patient  study,  sifting,  and  arrangement.  In 
1857  he  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  through 
Mr.  Akerman,  "  Notes  on  the  interment  of  a  young  Frankish 
warrior  discovered  at  Envermeu  "  ("  Archa3ologia,"  vol. 
xxxvii.,  p.  102).  With  the  skeleton  were  a  pair  of  ear- 
rings ;  beads  ;  a  long  hair-pin  (supposed  a  stylus)  ;  an 
elegant  purse-clasp  ;  a  knife  ;  buckles  ;  the  head  of  a  small 
javelin  ;  tusks  of  the  boar ;  buttons  and  other  appendages 
to  a  belt.  Cochet  decides  that  the  interment  is  that  of  a 
male.  But  Mr.  Wylie,  in  summing  up  the  evidence,  shows 
that  it  is  in  favour  of  a  female ;  and  this  is  much  strength- 
ened if  we  accept  the  so-called  stylus  as  a  hair-pin,  for  such 
it  seems  to  be.  "  The  relics  found  in  this  Envermeu  inter- 
ment," observes  Mr.  Wylie,  "  are  indeed  so  contradictory, 
that  we  can  well  understand  the  embarrassment  of  our 
learned  colleague  in  attempting  a  correct  attribution  ;  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  sex  of  the  deceased  by  an  actual  inspection 
of  the  remains  by  some  experienced  anatomist.  The  spear, 
it  is  true,  as  the  Abbe*  well  observes,  would  induce  us  to 
decide  for  a  male  ownership  ;  but  the  ear-rings,  the  beaded 
necklace,  the  diminutive  purse-ornament,  as  also  the 
chainlet  by  the  side,  so  significant  of  the  chatelaine,  are  all 
the  indisputable  insignia  of  the  female  sex." 

To  show  how  comparatively  recent  is  our  knowledge  of 
Saxon  and  Frankish  antiquities,  I  may  point  out  one  from 
many  errors  which  prevailed  not  so  very  long  since.  In 
one  of  my  visits  to  Dieppe  I  observed  in  the  collection  of 
M.  Feret  (one  of  the  most  active  and  intelligent  explorers 
of  the  district)  the  remains  of  a  wooden  pail,  or  bucket, 
which  had  been  discovered  at  Douvrend  in  1838.  I  en- 
graved them  in  plate  xlv.  of  the  second  volume  of  my  "  Col- 
lectanea Antiqua,"  and  explained  them  in  page  169.  The 
Abbe  Cochet,  misled,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  M.  Feret,  by  the 
statements  of  the  finder,  had  called  it  a  coiffure  or  couronne ; 
this  notion  was  not  readily  abandoned ;  and  his  remarks  on 
my  letter  in  "  La  Normandie  Souterraine,"  and  the  entire 
omission  of  my  name  in  rectification  of  the  error  in  "  Sepul- 
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tures  Gauloises,"  etc.,  seem  to  show  he  was  not  altogether 
pleased  with  my  laconic  positiveness. 

One  of  the  darkest  chapters  in  the  history  of  modern 
vandalism  is  that  of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  walls  of 
Dax.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  my  "  Collectanea  Antiqua  "  I 
have  published  an  account  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  this  town  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Government 
for  the  demolition  of  the  walls  ;  their  partial  success  ;  and  the 
unexpected  way  in  which  the  destructionists  were  checked 
by  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Emperor.  The  represen- 
tations and  remonstrances  of  the  most  accomplished  anti- 
quaries, of  the  Societe  Franchise  d'Archeologie  ;  and,  lastly, 
of  the  Archaeological  Congress,  held  at  Perigueux,  in  June, 
1858,  had  been  counteracted  by  the  craft  and  audacity  of 
the  Corporation  of  Dax.5  No  misrepresentation  and  false- 
hood which  could  serve  this  object  was  neglected  ;  and  so 
late  as  November  1858,  as  appears  from  the  reply  of  the 
Minister  of  State  sent  to  me  through  the  Ambassador,  no 
entreaties  or  reasons  had  thwarted  the  determined  civic  van- 
dals. Failing  with  the  Minister  I  resolved  at  once  to  appeal 
to  the  Emperor  himself;  and  I  sought  and  obtained,  without 
delay,  the  co-operation  of  the  Abbe  Cochet,  who  warmly 
and  earnestly  laid  my  address  before  the  Emperor.  Before 
the  year  closed  the  walls  were  out  of  danger.  The  Emperor, 
by  special  edict,  had  ordered  them  to  be  preserved.  Igno- 
rance and  selfishness  has  been  for  a  season  checked,  but  not 
destroyed.  After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic,  the  hopes  of  the  Corporation  of  Dax 
revived.  M.  Thiers  was  petitioned  ;  and  he  readily  permitted 
the  walls  to  be  pulled  down.  It  was  asserted  that  while  he 
saw  nothing  in  the  wonderful  Roman  remains  he  discerned 
and  estimated  the  value  of  the  votes  for  his  Government 
which  would  be  obtained  by  the  walls  being  supplanted  by 
shops  and  dwelling-houses.  "Whether  France  was  paralysed 
by  political  disasters,  and  could  not  speak,  or  whether  the 
centralised  Societies  in  Paris  were  ignorant  of  this  spoliation 
of  one  of  the  grandest  monuments  of  France,  we  can  only 
surmise  ;  it  may  be  that  both  causes  operated  to  countenance 
the  stolid  heartlessness  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

*  See  also  Arch.  Journ.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  and  the  «  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for 
188  for  some  account  of  the  efforts  made  November,  1858,  p.  514,  for  a  more  de- 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  these  relics ;  tailed  account  by  the  present  writer. 
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Cochet  was  of  social,  agreeable,  and  cheerful  manners. 
On  the  occasion  of  one  of  my  pedestrian  excursions  in  Nor- 
mandy I  called  upon  him  in  his  residence  in  the  Rue  d' 
Ecosse,  in  Dieppe,  when  he  introduced  me  to  several  of  his 
clerical  friends,  and  showed  me  every  attention  in  his  power. 
At  that  time  passports  were  required  ;  but  I  was  unprovided. 
I  suggested  that  he  should  give  me  one.  He  smiled  at  my 
request ;  but  when  I  urged  that  as  Inspector  of  the  His- 
torical Monuments  of  the  Lower  Seine,  he  might  surely 
admit  me  as  one  of  his  employees,  he  laughed,  and  readily 
drew  up  and  signed  a  passport,  giving  me  full  liberty  to  go 
where  I  pleased,  and  calling  upon  all  officials,  civic  and  rural, 
to  aid  and  expedite  me.  I  was,  as  I  had  ever  been,  unmo- 
lested ;  and  no  opportunity  was  afforded  me  of  testing  the 
validity  of  the  Abbe"s  assumption  of  ministerial  power  ;  but 
probably  it  would  have  been  respected.  He  accompanied 
me  some  little  distance  up  the  valley  of  the  Scie ;  and,  on 
parting,  complimented  me  by  saying  he  could  scarcely  believe 
but  that  I  must  be  altogether  a  Frenchman. 

The  following  facts  are  from  M.  Hardy's  Biographical 
Notice.6 

Jean-Benoit-Desire'  Cochet  was  born  at  Sanvic,  near 
Havre,  on  the  7th  March,  1812. 

His  father,  a  veteran  of  the  army  of  Napoleon  the  First, 
was  at  the  time  in  charge  of  the  battery  of  Sanvic.  In  1814 
he  was  transferred  to  Etretat ;  and  it  was  there,  among  a 
population  simple  in  its  faith  and  primitive  manners,  that  our 
future  arcbaiologist  grew  up. 

In  1827  M.  1'Abbd  Robin,  curd  of  Notre-Dame  of  Havre, 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  struck  by  the  good  pro- 
mises of  young  Cochet,  introduced  him  to  the  college  of 
Havre,  and  never  ceased  to  be  interested  for  him.  His  pro- 
gress was  rapid  ;  and  he  soon  passed  on  to  the  Se'minaire 
of  Mont-aux-Malades,  where  his  predilection  for  historical 
studies  was  soon  noticeable ;  and,  finally,  having  decided  on 
the  profession  of  religion,  he  entered  the  Grand  Sdininaire 
of  Rouen.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  M.  Emmanuel 
Gaillard,  who  incited  him  to  the  study  of  history  by  the  aid 


6  "  Notice  Biographique  sur  M.  1'Abbe*  Hardy,  8vo.,  p.  24.  Rouen,  1875.  This 
Cochet,  accompagne"e  de  la  Nomenclature  excellent  pamphlet  has  a  good  portrait 
complete  dp  ses  ouvrages."  Par  Michel  of  Cochet. 
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of  the  remains  of  antiquity  ;    and  from  that  day  Normandy 
could  boast  of  another  archaeologist. 

Two  letters  he  had  received  from  M.  Cochet,  on  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Roman  villa  at  Etretat,  and  on  medieval  remains 
met  with  in  that  commune,  had,  doubtless,  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  learned  antiquary.  When  he  knew  the 
author  he  became  at  once  his  warm  supporter,  and,  without 
delay,  caused  him  to  be  named  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Commission  of  Antiquities  of  the  departement.  This 
was  in  March,  1834.  The  influence  which  his  ardent  spirit 
exercised  upon  the  Commission  was  soon  felt ;  and  it  gradu- 
ally increased,  with  the  most  happy  results.  In  1835  he 
addressed  to  the  Commission  a  "  Notice  on  the  Crypt  of 
Saint- Jean  d'Abbetot,"  discovered  in  1828  by  M.  E.  Gaillard, 
and  obtained  leave  to  have  it  enrolled  among  the  historical 
monuments  for  preservation.  In  the  same  year  he  made 
his  first  archaeological  excavations ;  that  of  a  Roman  villa 
at  Etretat.  In  1839  he  commenced  his  publications  with 
"  Etretat  et  ses  environs."  From  the  parish  of  Saint- 
Franc^ois  of  Havre,  of  which  he  had  been  made  vicar  in 
1836,  he  was  transferred  to  that  of  Saint-Remy  of  Dieppe, 
in  1840  ;  and  soon  after  was  chosen  almoner  of  the  Lyceum 
of  Rouen.  Exhausted  by  incessant  work,  his  health  forced 
him  to  return  to  Dieppe  in  1846,  where  he  fixed  himself 
definitely.  And  there,  in  his  house  in  the  Rue  d'Ecosse, 
near  the  Place  du  Puits-sale,  he  wrote  most  of  his  works. 

In  1849  he  was  appointed  Inspector  of  the  historical  mon- 
uments of  the  Seine  Tnferieure.  The  volumes  published  by 
him  on  the  churches  in  the  districts  of  Havre  and  Dieppe 
show,  of  themselves,  how  well  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
this  important  appointment.  The  "  Eglises  de  Tarrondisse- 
ment  d'Yvetot,"  published  in  1852,  make  us  regret  he  did 
not  extend  his  researches,  in  like  manner,  to  the  neigh- 
bourhoods of  Rouen  and  Neufchatel,  and  thus  complete  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  department. 

But  already  the  learned  antiquary  had  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  archaeology  ;  and  success  led  him 
rapidly  from  discovery  to  discovery.  The  publication  of  "  La 
Normandie  Souterraine,"  in  1854,  extended  his  reputation, 
and  led  to  a  reprint  in  the  following  year.  Immediately 
after  the  Institute  awarded  him  the  gold  medal  of  the  first 
class,  and  the  Emperor  decorated  him  with  the  Cross  of  the 
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Legion  of  Honour.  In  1859  appeared  the  "Tombeau  de 
Childeric,"  and  in  1864  the  "  Seine-Infdrieure  Historique  et 
Archeologique,"  re-edited  in  1866  ;  and  in  1871,  the  "Re- 
pertoire Archeologique  de  la  Seine-Inferieure,"  printed  at 
the  expense  of  the  state.  These  constitute  his  great  works  ; 
but  M.  Michel  Hardy,  from  whose  Notice  these  facts  are 
taken,  gives  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  brochures, 
all  of  more  or  less  interest  and  value. 

The  chief  antiquarian  and  literary  journals  of  France 
have  shown  the  wide  extent  of  the  Abbe  Cochet's  popu- 
larity ;  but  the  Bulletin  Monumental,  through  the  eloquent 
pens  of  his  colleagues  M.  de  Cougny  and  M.  Leon  Palustre, 
pays,  perhaps,  the  most  graceful  and  appropriate  tribute  to 
his  memory. 

Cochet  died  at  Rouen  on  the  first  of  June  last  year 
(1875),  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded M.  Pottier,  in  1867,  in  the  curatorship  of  the  Museum 
of  Antiquities  of  Rouen,  to  which  he  had  contributed  so 
much  ;  and  of  which  he  was  justly  proud.  It  has  been  told 
me  that  just  before  his  death,  and  when  he  knew  he  must  in 
a  few  days,  or  possibly  hours,  resign  all  worldly  ties  and 
affections,  he  ordered  his  attendants  to  carry  him  round  the 
Museum,  that  he  might  once  more  see  the  associations  and 
memorials  of  so  many  happy  years.  That  he  shed  tears 
will  be  no  surprise  to  all  who  can  understand  and  appreciate 
the  sensitive,  tender  nature  of  a  man  of  elevated  mind,  such 
as  was  the  Abbe  Cochet. 


Bocuments* 

EOLL  OF  THE  COMMUNAKLUS  OF  THE  CONVENT  OF  NOEWICH 
FOE,  THE  YEAE  1327;  SUPPLEMENTED  BY  THAT  OF  THE 
PITANCIAEIUS  FOE  THE  SAME  YEAE. 

Communicated  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  STEWART. 

The  following  document  is  presented  as  an  example,  complete  in  itself, 
of  the  series  from  which  much  information  has  been  obtained,  and  some 
extracts  given  in  the  "Notes  on  Norwich  Cathedral"  (pp.  16 — 47,  and 
155 — 187),  especially  the  latter  portion.  The  office  of  the  "  Commu- 
narius,"  denned  by  Ducange  as  "  canonicus  seu  alius  qui  communia  vel 
communias  aliis  canonicis  distribuerat,"  would  seem  to  have  little  con- 
cern with  work  upon  the  fabric  of  the  monastery,  neither  would  that  of 
the  "  Pitanciarius,"  whose  account  follows  that  of  the  "  Communarius  " 
for  the  same  year,  and  whose  duty,  the  distribution  of  the  "  pitances,"  or 
daily  allowances  for  meals,  is  expressed  in  the  name.  From  the  year 
1324  to  1505  the  two  offices  were  held  at  Norwich  by  the  same  person, 
as  in  the  following  roll.  The  "  Communarius  "  by  name  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  regular  officer  of  a  monastery,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in 
Fosbrooke  or  Willis,  or  in  the  list  of  officers  of  Norwich  Cathedral  given 
in  Dugdale,  but  where  he  did  not  exist  under  that  title  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  his  duties  were  carried  out  by  the  "  Refectorarius,"  or 
some  one  under  his  orders.1 

The  occasion  of  charges  for  work  upon  the  fabrick  of  an  important 
monastery  occurring  in  the  account  of  an  officer  specially  charged  with 
dietary  distributions  to  the  monks,  was  owing  to  the  difference  in  charge 
between  those  distributions  and  the  revenue  appropriated  to  the  office. 
This  appropriation  was  carried  out  with  the  greatest  strictness,  and  was 
jealously  guarded.  Certain  manors  and  other  sources  of  revenue  were 
set  apart  to  the  charge  of  an  officer,  and  kept  distinct  and  free  from 
any  charges  upon  another  portion  of  the  staff  of  the  community,  and  in 
this  way  the  surplus  of  any  branch  of  that  staff  was  used  up  by  the 
temporary  transfer  to  it  of  charges  upon  another  branch,  and  each  officer 
was  easily  called  to  account. 

In  the  following  account  it  appears  that  the  "  Communarius ''  acknow- 
ledges a  balance  in  hand  of  «£4  lls.  5^d.,  a  sum  which  is  carried  on  to 
his  account  as  Pitancer.  It  will  be  seen  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
penditure by  the  same  person  as  Pitancer,  as  recorded  in  the  following 
roll,  is  upon  the  work  of  the  cloister ;  so  that  the  payments  more  proper 
to  his  office  were  made  by  himself  under  the  title  of  "  Communarius." 

The  contents  of  the  following  document  are  referred  to  at  p.  169  of 
the  "  Notes  on  Norwich  Cathedral."  Two  entries  upon  the  roll  (p.  473) 
may  perhaps  attract  special  notice — the  purchase  of  stone  for  the  work 
from  the  Sacrist — an  officer  whose  rolls  of  account  have  been  turned  to 

1  The  "Communarius"  had  an  office  in  Norwich,  charges  for  the  repairs  of  which 
are  entered  on  some  of  the  Rolls  of  account. 
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good  account  in  the  "  Notes."  The  entries  referred  to  are  examples  of  the 
care  with  which  the  accounts  were  kept ;  the  Sacrist  charging  himself 
with  the  amount  paid  him  by  the  Pitancer. 

Compotus  fratris  Johannis  de  Wurchestede  Communarii  Norwyci  a 
festo  Sancti  Michaelis  usque  ad  idem  festum  anno  Willelmi  Prioris 
de  Claxton  primo. 

RECEPTUS. 

Idem  respondet  de  ecclesia  de  Catton       .        ,         .      xvi.  li.  vij.  s.  i.  d. 
Summa          ,         .         ...      xvi.  li.  vij.  s.  i.  d. 

PENSIONES. 

Item  pacatum  Johanni  de  Broghton         ,        .         .         ,       xl.  s. 
Item  Roberto  de  Chemphal         .         .         .         .         .  xx.  s. 

Item  celerario  pro  vicario  de  Catton       .         .         .  vij .  s. 

Item  sacriste  pro  redditu ij.  s. 

Item  infirmario  pro  redditu iiij.  d. 

Summa Ixix.  s.  iiij.  d. 

CONTRIBUTIONES. 

Item  pacatum  procuratori  domini  Prioris         „  .         .      vij.  s.  iiij.  d. 

Item  servitoribus  et  lavatoriis  per  annum  .         .  .         .   xii.  s.  vi.  d. 

Item  portantibus  litteras  ad  cellas  et  servientibus  in  curia        .     xxxii  d. 

Item  in  expensis  Rogeri  de  Eston  versus  Oxoniam  .  •      .    ix.  s. 

Item  in  expensis  Johannis  de  Langele     .         .  .         .        vi.  s.  ix.  d. 

Item  in  contributione  de  quarta  de  Martham       .  .         .    vi.  s.  xi.  d. 

Item  in  nunciis  domini  Prioris        .         .         .  .         .         .        iij.  o. 

Summa         .         •   *     •        .  •       xlv.  s.  v.  d.  o. 

Item  in  expensis  apud   Catton   super  parochianos   et   cyves 

Norwyci          .  .         .         .         ....   xlviij.  s.  iij.  d. 

Item  in  expensis  apud  Catton  super  pauperes      .         .         .      xi.  s.  x.  d. 

Item  in  vino  domino  Priori  et  confratribus  in  minucionibns     vi.  s.  iij.  d. 

Item  in  curialitate  fratrum  et  pauperibus  scolaribus    .         .  viij.  s.  vj.  d. 

Item  in  pauperibus  apud  Catton  et  alibi  per  vias     .         .       iiij.  s.  iij.  d. 

Item  in  cultellis  et  cyrotecis  emptis  pro  advenientibus         .   iiij.  s.  vj.  d. 

Item  in  expensis  Thomse  de  Brisle  apud  Londinum          .         .         vi.  d. 

Item  in  alba  tunica  et  sotularibus  ad  opus  Communarii       .     v.  s.  vi.  d. 

Item  in  expensis  in  minutionibus xxxiij.  d. 

Item  in  solutione  tegulorun  pro  Nicholao  de  Hyndolfston    .  xiiij.  d. 

Item  in  expensis  Thomse  le  page  versus  Regem       .          .         .       xxx.  d. 

Item  in  j.  grangia  et  ij.  acris  terre  et  iij.  roddis  conductis  ad 

terminum  vj.  annorum  de  hoc  anno     .         .         .         xxvi.  s.  iij.  d. 

Item  in  oblacionibus  iij.  dierum  rogacionis       ....         iij.  d. 

Item  clerico  computantis  pro  labore  suo xviij.  d. 

Summa    .  .      vi.  li.  xiij.  d. 

Summa  omnium  expensarum  Communarii  .         .          xj.  li.  xv.  s.  vij.  d. 
Summa  tocius  receptus  .'*.."        .         .         .  xvj.  li.  vij.  s.  j.  d.  o. 

Et  sicut  excedit  receptus  expensas      .         .         .      iiij.  li.  xj.  s.  vj.  d.  o. 
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Compotus  fratris  Johaiinis  de  Wurchestede  de  pitanciaria  anno  Willelmi 
Prioris  prirno. 

Idem    respondet    de    excessa   Compotus    Communarii    prece- 

dentis iiij.  H.  xj.  s.  vj.  d.  o. 

Item  pro  anniversario  Willelmi  de  Raule  .  .  .  xxvj.  s.  viij.  d. 
Item  pro  anniversario  Willelmi  de  Kyrkeby  .  .  xxvj.  s.  viij.  d. 

Item  pro  Thoma  le  Blunvel  et  quarto  Priore  .  .  xxvj.  s.  viij.  d. 
Item  domino  Priore  Lennse  pro  die  sanctse  Margaritse  .  xiij.  s.  iiij.  d. 
Item  de  redditu  in  Norwyco  .  .  .  .  .  .  ij.  s.  vi.  d. 

Item  de  redditu  in  Taverham ij.s.  ij.d. 

Item  de  redditu  in  Veston         .         .         .         .  .    vij.  s. 

Item  de  redditu  in  Ilketisal iij.  s.  iiij.  d. 

Item  de  redditu  in  Swerdiston  xxj.  d. 

Item  de  redditu  Prioris  sancti  Leonardi  .         .         .     ij.  s.  vij.d.  o. 

Summa  xx.  li.  xiiij.  s.  ij.  d. 

Item  receptus  per  manum  Supprioris  pro  vino  hospitalis  sancti 

Egidii .          x.  s. 

Item  per  eundem  de  dono  Willelmi  de  Vitton      .         .  iiij.  li. 
Item  per  eundem  de  dono  Johannis  de  Pennisthorp          .          ij.  s. 
Item  per  eundem  de  dono  Roberti  de  Swanton    .         .         .    xx.  s. 
Per  eundem  de  precentore  pro  vino  Sancti  Eustacii  .      vj.  s.  viij.  d. 

Item  per  eundem  de  Thoma  de  Hyndolfston  cappellano  .  vj.  s.  viij.  d. 
Item  per  eundem  de  J.  de  Taverham  .  .  .  iij.  s. 

Item  per  eundem  pro  j.  doleo  vini  de  Priore  de  —  ?     .        Ixvj.  s.  viij.  d. 
Summa xij.  li.  iij.s. 

Item  receptus  ad  opus  claustri  per  fratrem  Johannem  de 
Wurchestede  primo  per  eundem  de  quodam  gardino  cum 
quibusdam  redditibus  .  .  .  .  .  .  xij.  s.  iij.  d. 

Item  per  eundem  de  rectore  de  Marischo         .         .         .     xiij.s.  iiij.  d. 

Item  per  eundem  de  petra  vendita  Huberto  capellano .  Ixv.  s.  vj.  d. 

Item  per  eundem  de  rogo  domini  Episcopi      .         .         x.  li.  xv.  s.  vj.  d. 

Item  per  eundem  de  dono  executorum  domini  Episcopi  v.  li.  xiij.  s.  iiij.  d. 
Summa          ....        xxij.  li.  viij.  s.  xj.  d. 

Summa  tocius  receptus     ....      xlvij.  li.  vj.  s.  j.d. 

(In  dorso.) 

Item  in  superexpensis  anni  precedentis  .  .  xx.  li.  xiiij.  s.  ij.  d.  qa- 
Item  in  roba  magistri  Willelmi  de  Ramisseye  .  .  xvi.  s.  viij.  d. 

Item  in  cyrotecis  emptis  pro  cementariis  .....  xvi.  d. 
Item  in  oblationibus  eorum  et  curialitate  .  .  .  iij.  s.  viij.  d. 
Item  in  stipendio  carpentariorum  pro  opere  claustri  .  vij.  s.  viij.  d. 
Item  in  stipendio  plumbatorum  pro  opere  claustri  .  .  iiij.  s.  v.  d. 
Summa  .  .  .  xxij.  li.  vij.s.  vij.  d.  qa 

Item  mense  primo  in  stipendio  cementariorum    .         .         .     . 

Item  mense  secundo      .         .         .         .         .         .         .    xxxv.  s.  ij.d. 

Item  mense  tercio xvj.  s.  iij.  d. 

Item  mense  quarto xvj.  s.  iij.  d. 

Item  mense  quinto xxvij.  s.  viij.  d. 

Item  mense  sexto  .......       xvj.  s.  x.  d. 
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.   xvj.  s.  x.  d. 

xyj.  s.  x.  d. 

xxvij.  s.  viij.  d. 

Item  inense  decimo        .  '    '   .         .         . 

.  xxiij.  s.  viij.  d. 

Item  mense  undecimo        .         .         «         . 

xix.  s.  iiij.  d. 

Item  mense  duodecimo  .         .... 

.    xviij.s.  iiij.  d. 

Item  mense  tertio  decimo  .         .         .         .         , 

xxxvij.  s.  x.  d. 

Summa    .                  . 

.  xv.  li.  xiiij.       iiij.  d. 

Item  in  xxxviij.  gobbetis  !  emptis  de  sacrista        » 

..       xxxj.s.  viij.d. 

XX. 

Item  in  vi.  gobbetis  et  xj.  cum  kariagio  . 

v.  li.  xij.  s.  xj.  d. 

Item  in  c.  c.  et  iij.  quarterns  de  coyn  emptis       < 

xxxviij.  s.  ij.  d. 

Item  in  tegulis  emptis  pr©  claustro 

xxij  s. 

Item  in  j.  centum  de  coyn  empto 

xiiij.  s.  iiij.d. 

Item  Symoni  Hue  pro  garnamento  suo  et  aliorum 

.     xvij.  s. 

Item  in  lyngno  empto  de  Priore  Sancti  Leonardi 

.  Ix.  s. 

XX. 

Item  in  vj.  pedibus  de  crestis  pro  claustro 

.    XXXV.  S. 

Item  in  petra  empta  de  sacrista 

XXJ.  8. 

Item  in  calce  empta  pro  opere  claustri    .         . 

XX.  S. 

Summa         .... 

xviij.  li.  xij.  s.  j.  d. 

Item  in  xlviij.  cramponis  pro  claustro     .         » 

»         .         iiij.  s.  vj.d. 

Item  in  batering,  stelyng  instrumentorum  per  ann 

urn        iij.  s.  viij.  d.  o. 

Item  in  clavis  emptis  pro  claustro       .         .         < 

.          iiij.  s.  viij.  d. 

Item  in  pice  et  caseo  pro  cemento           *         » 

*         %         .          v  d 

Item  in  treyes  fatis  et  tinis  et  hopis  .         «         » 

.  xxj.  d. 

Item  in  cavillis  emptis  pro  claustro         .         % 

.     xxi.  s. 

Item  in  candelis  et  gres  pro  marmore 

;        .  viij.  d. 

Item  in  percameno  et  aliis  minutis          . 

.      .;::1'      ix.d. 

Summa    '..'.'.         , 

.    xxxvj.  s.  iij.  d.  o. 

Item  expensse  super  domus  pavimentum  et  super  opus  infirmarii 
et  terram  de  Catton        .         .         %         .         .        »         • 

Item  in  arundine  empta  cum  stipendio  operariorum     .     v.  li.  v.  s.  vj.  d. 

Item  in  petra  de  kain 2  empta  pro  portis  et  hostiis  juxta  scolethal     xiij.  s. 

Item  in  hostiis  et  portis  et  hengbes  et  hokis  et  clavibus  et  aliis   xxii.  s.  iij.  d. 

Item  in  j.  muro  cum  fenestris  de  petra  de  kain  de  camera  Com- 

munarii  usque  ad  murum  aule        '.   :-'    .      •  .        xxxviij.  s.  iiij.d. 

Item  in  scafale  pro  marmore  pollicendo       %•        .         »         .  xij.  s.  vj.d. 

Item  in  stipendio  cementariorum  pro  domus  pavimento  .        Iij.  s.  iij.  d. 

Item  in  stipendio  cementariorum  ponentium  lapides    .         Ixxv.  s. 

Item  in  stipendiis  carpentariorum  et  operariorum  pro  plangis 

et  pro  fellyng Iij.  s.  ix.  d. 

Item  in  kariatione  sabuli  et  calioun3  et  calciset  elemosinario  Ivj.  s.  viij.  d. 
Summa         .         .         .         .        xxj.li.  viij.s.  iij.d. 

Summa  omnium  expensarum  .  .  Ixxix.  li.  xviij.  s.  o.  qa- 
Summa  totius  recepti  .  .  .  .  xlvij.li.  vj.  s.  j.  d. 
Et  sic  excedunt  expensae  recepta  .  xxxij.  li.  xij.  s.  o.  qa- 

1  Gobet, — a  lump,  or  piece  or  portion          3  Flint  or  pebble  stone.   See  "  Glossary 
of  anything. — Prompt.  Parv.  p.  200.  of  Architecture,"  s.  v.  calyon. 

2  Caen  stone. 


at  Jtteettns*  of  tfje  i&ogal  Srcfjaeologfcal 
Institute. 

June  4,  1875. 
OCTAVIUS  MORGAN,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

A  memoir,  entitled  "  Notes  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Choir  of  Lin- 
coln Cathedral,  especially  as  to  the  Chronology  of  St.  Hugh's  Work,"  by 
the  Rev.  E.  VENABLES,  Precentor  of  Lincoln,  was  read  by  the  Hon. 
SECRETARY.  Several  observations  were  made  upon  this  interesting  com- 
munication, which  is  printed  at  p.  229. 

A  notice  "  On  the  Identification  of  the  Roman  Stations,  '  JSTavio '  and 
'Aquae,'  with  remarks  on  others  in  Derbyshire,"  by  Mr.  THOMPSON 
WATKIN,  was  then  read.  It  is  founded  upon  the  reading  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  a  portion  of  a  MilHary  found  near  Buxton  in  1862 ;  and  went 
to  show  that  the  station  "  Navio  "  therein  named  was  within  the  county 
of  Derby.  It  will  be  printed  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  "  Journal." 

The  Rev.  GREVILLE  J.  CHESTER  sent  copies  of  the  two  following  letters, 
as  illustrative  of  the  state  of  society  of  the  time.  The  originals  belong 
to  Lieut.-Col.  Chester,  of  Chicheley  Hall,  Bucks,  and  came  from  Aston 
Hall,  near  Birmingham.  The  writer  of  the  first  letter  is  supposed  to  be 
the  notorious  regicide,  and  his  confessions  are  curious  examples  of  the 
actions  of  the  Puritans. 

11  Monday  Nov.,  (16)38. 

"Sr. 

"  This  afternoon  the  Lords  Delamer  and  Stanford  came  hither 
being  attended  with  500  horses  they  marched  thro  this  Town  and  in 
their  return  to  their  Quarters  drew  up  their  men  in  the  Bui-ring  to  read 
as  we  supposed  the  P.  of  O3.  Declaration,  but  it  being  pretty  late  in  the 
evening,  they  have  reserved  it  for  tomorrow  j  the  rabble  were  very  merry 
upon  this  occasion,  &  shouted  most  mightily.  The  common  souldiers 
are  by  no  means  well  armed  or  horsed,  but  the  gentlemen  want  neither. 
They  sent  a  troop  before  the  rest  to  Edgbarston,  to  search  for  Priests, 
Arms,  &  Money  what  they  found  there  we  cannot  yet  learn.  They 
stay  here  a  day  or  two,  and  then  design  for  Worcester,  where  my  Ld. 
Chumley  with  the  rest  of  the  forces  (wch  make  about  1000  in  all)  is  to 
^-aeet  them.  They  tell  us  that  in  searching  my  Ld.  Willoughby's  house 
*,h«y  found  100  Knifes,  with  monstrous  thick  backs  turned  in  at  the 
points  ec  with  edges  as  sharp  as  raizers  ;  they  will  be  exposed  publickly 
tomorrow.  At  Sr  Ja.  Symonds  his  house  they  took  a  Priest  and  cut  him 
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all  in    pieces.     Numps  is  in  town,  but  the  Varlet  wont  come  at  me 
when  I  see  him  next  I  promise  him  I'll  tell  him  his  own.     I  am 
"in  hast 

Yr.  loving  friend 

"JOHN  BRADFORD. 
"  Mr.  Bridgman. 

"  ffor  Mr.  Kichard  Bridgeman 
"at  the  Lady  Clobury's 
"  house  in 

"  Winchester 
"in  all 

"  Hantshire." 

"Nov:U:  1688. 
"My  Dear  Sr  Charles 

"  I  am  in  great  Expectation  of  a  letter  from  you  to  night  wch 
will  I  hope  bring  me  a  satisfactory  account  of  yr  health,  and  also  inform 
me  whether  you  conclude  it  left  for  us  to  stay  here,  or  think  of  moving. 
We  have  had  soldiers  quarter4  on  us  twice  since  you  went,  wch  agrees 
very  ill  with  my  mother,  but  methinks  I  make  a  dainty  Hostess  for 
Dragoons,  last  night  we  had  some  of  the  King's  guards,  ye  Captain  came 
to  see  my  mother,  (having  formerly  rid  in  a  troop  under  my  father),  he 
told  us  as  a  great  deal  of  news,  but  most  of  it  such  as  is  not  fit  subject 
for  a  letter,  he  said  500  of  my  Country  men  are  gon  in  a  body  into 
ye  West,  among  whom  is  a  great  many  gentlemen,  whereof  our  new 
appointed  High  Sheriff  is  one.  Ye  enclosed  letters  came  on  Sunday,  but 
I  would  not  send  them  by  ye  post  on  teusday  for  fear  you  should  be 
rambled  farther  then  I  know  off.  I  made  bold  to  open  Mr  Reats  in 
hopes  to  have  heard  when  ye  King  moves  but  was  never  ye  wiser,  tho 
he  confidently  said  he  will  be  at  Salisbury  by  Saturday  night.  Dearest 
Sr.  Charles  God  of  heaven  bless  you  and  bring  us  happily  together. 

"  A.  HOLT. 
«ToSr.  Charles  Holt." 


nf  & 

By  Mr.  J.  HENDERSON,  F.S.A.  —  A  cylindrical  casket  of  bronze,  in 
excellent  preservation,  inlaid  with  silver,  —  Oriental  work  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  beautiful  specimen  of  Mr.  Henderson's  many  treasures 
belonged,  according  to  the  inscription,  to  Badr  uddin  Zulu,  who  was 
originally  an  Armenian  slave.  He  rose  to  high  favour  under  Izz  uddin 
Mes'ud,  the  last  of  the  Atabeks  of  Mossul  in  Mesopotamia,  who  at  his 
death,  in  A.H.  615  (A.D.  1218),  left  him  regent  of  the  kingdom.  He 
assumed  the  Royal  title  about  A.H.  630  (A.D.  1233),  and  remained  abso- 
lute master  of  the  Mossul  state  till  his  death,  in  A.H.  657  (A.D.  1259). 

By  LADY  CHARLOTTE  SCHREIBER.  —  A  repeater  watch,  in  shagreen  and 
double  gold  cases,  probably  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  ;  the  works  by 
Coffrey,  of  London  ;  their  cover  engraved  with  the  royal  arms  of  England, 
France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  quarterly  ;  —  A  French  watch,  in  case  of 
white  and  gold  enamel,  signed  "  D.  Cochin,"  probably  made  for  the 
Turkish  market,  having  the  time  marked  in  Turkish  characters  accord- 
ing to  Turkish  calculation  ;  —  Part  of  a  watch-case  to  correspond,  signed 
"  G.  Bouvier." 

By  Mr.  W.  H.  TREGELLAS.  —  An  £tui  case,  containing  knife,  fork,  and 


HEIGHT  WHEN  CLOSED,  3|  IN. 


TOP  OF  COVER. 
SIZE   OF  ORIGINAL. 


Etui  case,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Queen  of  Henry  III.,  of  France. 
Two-thirds  size  of  original,  except  the  top  of  cover,  which  is  full  size. 


I  2  inches. 


INCH   SCALE 
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spoon,  of  early  type,  of  which  the  following  account  has  been  furnished 
by  the  owner,  Mrs.  E.  Holmes  : — 

"  I  purchased  this  small  '  Ne"cessaire '  in  Paris,  in  1868,  from  a  dealer, 
who  bought  it  from  a  country  dealer.  He  got  it,  with  other  effects,  of 
an  old  gentleman  deceased,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  travelling  in 
the  French  provinces.  Those  conversant  with  old  leather  work  and 
binding  consider  the  case  to  be  of  the  sixteenth  century.  I  sent  the 
bowl  of  the  spoon  to  Paris,  to  have  the  date  mark  on  the  convex  side 
identified — (the  mark  on  the  concave  side  is  that  of  the  Controle),— -but 
the  directeur  at  the  H6tel  de  la  Monnaie  said  the  records  of  the  depart- 
ment did  not  enable  him  to  fix  the  date.  The  '  Crown '  and  '  L/  and 
'  Fleur-de-lis '  are  conspicuous.  The  following  extract  from  '  Les 
Archives  Curieuses '  would  go  to  show  that  the  object  must  have 
belonged  to  a  king  or  queen  of  France.  It  relates  to  the  ceremonial 
of  the  coronation  of  Maria  de  Medici,  wife  of  Henri  IV. 

"  *  The  Queen's  cloak  was  covered  with  innumerable  fleur-de-lis,  as 
essentially  royal,  and  appertaining  to  majesty  alone.  Madame  and  the 
Queen  Marguerite  had  four  fleur-de-lis  only,  and  quite  simple  on  theirs. 
('Archives  Curieuses/  1°.  series,  vol.  xvi.  page  16,  ed.  1837.) 

"  There  was  but  one  King  Louis  of  France  in  the  sixteenth  century — 
Louis  XII.,  1498 — 1575  ;  and  I  was  disposed  to  attribute  the  ownership 
of  the  *  N6cessaire '  to  him,  but  it  occurred  to  me  to  ascertain  if  the 
crown  is  that  of  a  king  or  queen,  and  I  am  informed  it  is  of  the  latter. 
I  have  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  article  must  have  belonged  to 
Louise  de  Vaudemont,  wife  of  Henri  III.,  married  to  him  in  1575." 

After  adverting  to  the  description  of  the  marriage  of  Henri  III.,  on 
the  day  after  his  coronation,  with  Louise  de  Lorraine,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Count  of  Vaudemont,  as  described  by  Mezeray,  vol.  i.,  p.  116, 
ed.  1844  ;  to  the  sumptuous  habits  of  the  king  ;  and  to  the  portraits  of 
both  king  and  queen  in  Miss  Freer's  "  Life  of  Henry  III."  and  in  the 
British  museum ; — Mr.  Tregellas  observed  that  the  Queen's  funeral 
sermon  was  published  in  1601,  and  that  her  virtues  were  also  celebrated 
in  Nicholas  Gazet's  "Miroir  des  Veuves,  ou  la  vie  et  la  mort  de  Louise 
de  Lorraine,"  Paris,  1601.  Queen  Louise  died  on  29th  January,  1601, 
and  was  buried  before  the  high  altar  of  the  Capucin  Chapel  at  Moulins  ; 
but  the  jasper  tomb  which  contained  her  remains  was  transferred  in 
1 806  to  Paris. 

The  case  contains  knife,  three-pronged  fork,  and  spoon,  each  with  its 
handle  into  which  it  screws ;  one  of  the  three  handles  containing  a 
receptacle,  probably  for  some  condiment.  The  case  is  of  crimson  leather, 
delicately  enriched  with  gilding,  and  a  channel  at  each  side  has  been 
made  through  which  a  cord  was  passed  (through  both  the  upper  and 
lower  division),  probably  for  suspension  at  the  girdle  ;  an  arrangement 
similar  to  that  adopted  for  the  well-known  pilgrims'-bottles.  In  con- 
cluding his  remarks  on  this  dainty  object,  not  unworthy  of  the  lovely 
and  affable  queen  to  whom  it  is  supposed  to  have  belonged,  Mr.  Tregellas 
offered  some  observations  on  the  date  when  forks  came  into  use  at  meals  ; 
which,  in  his  opinion,  corroborated  the  view  taken  by  Mrs.  Holmes  of 
the  probable  date  of  this  royal  relic. 

By  Mr.  J.  G.  WALLER. — Drawing  of  a  portion  of  the  Roman  wall 
lately  exhumed  near  Newgate.  This  specimen  had  some  bearing  upon 
the  subject  discussed  at  the  previous  meeting  (see  p.  327),  when  some 
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doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Roman  wall  at  that  spot. 
It  was  shown  by  the  relative  thicknesses  of  the  courses  of  tile  and  stone, 
and  their  quality  as  compared  with  known  examples  from  other  parts, 
especially  on  the  east  of  London,  that  the  portion  lately  brought  to 
light  in  Newgate  Street  must  be  assigned  to  a  late  period  of  the  Roman 
occupation.  The  boundaries  of  Roman  London  were  increased  four 
times  between  the  time  of  Severus  and  its  evacuation  by  that  people. 

By  Mr.  B.  M.  RANKING. — Fragment  of  Babylonian  tablet,  probably 
from  the  Temple  of  Belus,  inscribed  in  the  arrow-head  character  with 
a  charm  against  demons  or  genii ; — Silver  medal  of  Maximilian  I.,  Em- 
peror of  the  Romans,  A.D.  1516,  struck  three  years  before  his  death. 
The  reverse  is  of  a  different  type  to  any  in  the  Tr6sor  Numismatique, 
though  one  is  very  nearly  the  same.  The  shields  on  the  reverse  bear 
the  arms  of  Hungary,  Vienna,  Belgium,  and  Burgundy. 

By  Mr.  W.  H.  VERNON. — A  knife,  fork,  and  silver  spoon  of  Swiss  work, 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  spoon  having  a  small  circular  bowl ; 
the  hall-mark,  a  small  bear  (for  Berne).  The  handles  of  the  knife  and 
fork  are  ivory,  beautifully  carved ;  that  of  the  knife  is  a  full-length  figure 
of  Jupiter  crowned,  in  his  right  hand  the  thunderbolts,  in  his  left  a  scep- 
tre, and  at  his  feet  an  eagle  ;  that  of  the  fork  is  a  full-length,  draped 
figure  of  Venus,  in  her  right  hand  is  a  flaming  heart,  and  at  her  feet  a 
figure  of  Cupid  winged ; — The  small  silver  mace  of  the  Watermen's 
Company  of  London,  sold  at  Christie  and  Manson's  on  June  2nd,  1875. 
The  stem  is  12  in.  long,  and  encloses  a  small  silver  Oar,  on  which  is 
the  hall-mark  of  the  year  1736-7;  the  silver  Oar  is  kept  in  the  staff 
by  a  screw  at  the  button,  and  can  be  screwed  on  to  the  cross  which  sur- 
mounts the  crown  at  the  head  of  the  mace.  On  the  egg-shaped  part  at 
the  head,  under  the  crown,  are  four  compartments  in  which  are  engraved 
1,  the  city  arms;  2,  a  crown  over  a  Rose ;  3,  a  crown  over  the  Irish 
Harp  ;  4,  a  crown  over  the  Thistle.  There  is  no  hall-mark  on  the  mace. 
The  Watermen's  Company  were  established  by  statute  11  and  12 
William  III  (A.D.  1699—1700). 

By  Sir  J.  CLARKE  JERVOISE,  Bart. — A  bronze  ring,  found  in  a  field,  on 
the  border  of  the  down  at  Chalton  ; — A  piece  of  semi-vitrified  earthen- 
ware, with  particles  of  calcined  flint  inserted,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  triturating  grain,  one  side  being  polished  as  from  use  ;  found  at 
Idsworth,  Hants,  where  similar  fragments  have  been  found  in  connection 
with  "pot-boiler"  flints.1 

By  Mr.  R.  H.  SODEN-SMITH,  F.S.A. — Three  fragments  of  ancient 
glass,  probably  Roman,  found  at  Sommersbury,  Ewhurst,  Sussex. 

By  Mr.  J.  E.  NIGHTINGALE. — Two  watch-cases  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  a  watch-maker's  name  "  Nicholas  Walter  ;  " — A  silver  spoon,  early 
seventeenth  century,  of  peculiar  type,  without  a  hall-mark. 

By  Miss  FFARINGTON. — The  seal  of  William  de  Meles,  found  in  1857, 
opposite  the  village  of  Great  Meols,  on  the  Cheshire  coast,  about  high- 
water  mark  for  spring  tides.  It  is  a  circular  disk  of  hard  light-brown 
metal,  1  in.  in  diameter,  having  in  the  centre  an  open  flower  of  conven- 
tional form,  the  four  full  petals  being  divided  by  a  foliated  spike,2  legend 

1  See  notices  on  this  subject  in  Arch.  2  See    Arch.     Journ.,     vol.    x.,    for 

Journ.,  vol.  xx.  371 ;  xxii.  174  ;  xxvii.  two  memoirs  on  "  Examples  of  Mediaeval 
62,  68.  Seals/'  in  the  course  of  which,  at  pp. 
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"  S'  WILL:  DE  MBLES  ; " — Eight  original  deeds  relating  to  the  families  of 
de  Bussel,  Meles,  and  Farington.  In  one  of  the  interesting  publications 
of  the  "  Chetham  Society"  3  the  connection  of  these  families  with  each 
other  and  with  the  honor  of  Penwortham  forms  a  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  early  history  of  that  portion  of  Lancashire.  Warm 
Bussel,  the  first  of  the  name  as  recorded  owner  of  Penwortham,  was  a 
near  connection,  perhaps  a  son,  of  Roger  Bussel,  the  joint  grantee  from 
Roger  of  Poictou — who  received  an  immense  district  from  the  Conqueror, 
"  inter  Ripam  et  Mersam  " — of  Blackburn  hundred.  There  would  be  a 
considerable  interval  of  time  between  Warin  Bussel  and  Robert,  the 
grantor  of  the  first  of  the  following  documents,  who  was  doubtless  No. 
"V"  in  the  history  of  the  family,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hulton.  Several  of 
the  following  documents  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Hulton,  who  had  full  access 
to  the  Worden  MSS.  The  pedigree  of  the  Ffaringtons  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  families  of  Meles  and  Bussel  are  shown  at  pp.  18,  71  of 
the  volume  above  referred  to.  The  documents  exhibited  were  a  selection 
from  the  Ffarington  muniments,  and  of  which  full  abstracts  follow  : — 

Grant  by  Robert  Bussel  to  Thomas  le  Taylur,  son  of  Geoffrey  of  Lay- 
Ion  d,  of  an  acre  of  land  in  Laylond,  rendering  therefor  yearly  sixpence 
at  the  feasts  of  Easter  and  Michaelmas.  Moreover  the  said  Thomas  and 
his  heirs,  &c.,  shall  have  in  the  wood  of  Laylond  as  many  pigs  as  can 
find  food  there,  paying  for  the  same  the  second  best  pig  for  ten  pigs,  one 
penny  for  each  pig  over  ten,  and  a  halfpenny  for  each  little  pig.  Seal 
of  pale  brown  wax  with  a  coating  of  dark  green,  round,  1J  in.  diameter; 
legend  "  SIGILL.  ROBERTI  BUSSELL."  In  the  centre  a  mere  line  across 
in  the  direction  of  a  "  bend."  No  date,  early  thirteenth  century. 

Grant  by  Robert  Bussel  to  Henry  de  Quallay,  son  of  Huctred,  of 
twenty  acres  of  land  in  the  vill  of  Laylond,  to  wit,  the  moiety  of  the 
land  within  these  boundaries, — beginning  at  the  highway  where  it  goes 
down  to  the  brook  which  runs  between  the  metes  of  Laylond  and  Clayton, 
and  so  ascending  that  brook  to  the  mete  of  Werdin,  then  following  the 
mete  of  Werdin  southwards  to  the  Sussnape,  then  going  from  the  Suss- 
nape  and  following  the  Grenelache  to  the  highway,  and  so  following  that 
way  to  the  aforesaid  highway  which  goes  down  to  the  said  brook  running 
between  the  said  metes  between  Laylond  and  Clayton.  And  if  he  is  not 
able  to  give  twenty  acres  of  land  within  the  said  boundaries,  he,  or  his 
heirs,  will  make  up  the  residue,  to  the  said  Henry  and  his  heirs  be- 
gotten of  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  said  Robert,  from  some  fit  place 
in  his  waste  at  Layiond.  Rendering  therefor  yearly  one  pound  of  pepper 
at  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  all  services'.  And  be  it 
known  that  the  aforesaid  Henry  and  his  heirs,  begotten  of  the  said 
Margaret,  shall  have  pannage  for  all  their  pigs  in  the  wood  of  Laylond, 
saving  the  second  best  pig,  when  they  have  such  pannage.  No  date, 
but  early  in  thirteenth  century.  Seal  of  green  wax,  broken  at  top  por- 
tion, about  1  \  in.  diameter.  Legend  "  ...  ROBERTI  BUSSE  .  ." 
The  charge  in  centre,  if  any,  is  undistinguishable.  This  deed  proves  the 
connection  between  the  Ffaringtons  and  the  Bussels.  Avicia  m.  to  John 

150  and  327  are  remarks  upon  the  great  3  Vol.  xxx.  of  the  series.  "  Docu- 
variety  of  floral  and  foliated  devices  on  ments  relating  to  the  Priory  of  Pen- 
seals  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  wortham,  and  other  possessions  in  Lan- 
being  variations  of  a  flower  or  star,  per-  cashire,  of  the  Abbey  of  Evesham," 
haps  founded  upon  the  fleur-de-lys.  edited  by  W.  A.  Hulton,  Esq. 

VOL.  XXXII.  3   s 
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de  Ffarington,  and  Margaret  m.  to  Henry  Fitz  Huctred  de  Whalley  were 
sisters,  being  daughters  of  Robert  Bussel.  The  names  of  two  of  the 
places'named  in  the  "  metes  "  still  exist.  "  Werdin,"  now  "  Worden,"  is  a 
manor  house;  and  "  Sussnape,"  u  Sousnape,"  or  "Subsnape,"  is  now  a 
small  farm,  called  Snubsnape.  The  effect  of  this  deed  is  given  in  Mr. 
Hulton's  book,  p.  xxiii,  but  the  "  metes  "  are  omitted. 

Grant  by  Robert  Busshel,  lord  of  Leilond,  to  his  son  William,  of  all 
easements  and  profits  pertaining  to  two  houses  in  the  vill  of  Leilond,  to 
wit,  of  common  of  pasture  in  all  the  wastes  of  the  said  vill  of  Leilond  for  all 
kinds  of  cattle,  and  wood  without  delivery  to  build  and  burn  at  pleasure, 
and  all  other  easements,  &c.,  in  the  said  vill,  14  Henry  III.  On  the 
back  of  the  above  is, — Grant  by  Warin,  son  of  Robert  Busshel,  to  his 
brother  William,  of  a  certain  part  of  his  land  in  the  vill  of  Leilond,  to 
wit,  that  which  Thomas  de  Houkynton  formerly  held  of  him  in  Houkyn- 
ton,  and  two  acres  which  Simon  de  Houkynton  held,  with  common  of 
pasture  in  the  vill  of  Leilond,  rendering  therefore  yearly  six  pence,  at 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  No  date,  perhaps  subsequent  to 
the  above.  These  two  are  early  copies  of  the  originals. 

Grant  by  Albert,  son  of  Warin,  to  Robert  de  Preston,  of  twelve  acres 
of  land  in  Farinton,  to  wit,  those  which  Henry,  son  of  Lowarhe,  held  of 
him,  with  that  assart  of  those  twelve  acres  which  belonged  to  Elias,  son 
of  Henry  the  priest,  and  also  one  assart  which  is  between  the  land  of 
Uctred  de  Farinton  and  that  of  the  said  Robert  de  Preston,  with  that 
messuage  and  loft  which  is  between  the  toft  of  Alexander  de  Gairstang 
on  the  other  side  of  1$ae  brook,  towards  the  wood,  and  the  toft  of  John 
his  brother,  following  the  ditch  from  the  toft  of  the  said  Alexander  on 
the  east  to  the  toft  of  the  said  John,  and  returning  to  the  same  brook. 
Rendering  therefor  yearly  sixteen  silver  pennies  for  all  service,  <fcc.,  twice 
in  the  year.  Moreover  the  said  Robert  shall  be  quit  of  pannage  in  the 
wood  of  Farinton.  For  this  grant,  <fcc.,  the  said  Robert  has  given  five 
shillings.  No  date,  about  A.D.  1250. 

Grant  by  Richard  de  Thorp  to  William  de  Meles,  Rector  of  the  moiety 
of  the  church  of  Laylond,  of  ten  acres  and  a  half  of  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  Farinton.  Rendering  therefor  yearly  eight  pence  at  the 
Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  No  date,  circa  A.D.  1260.  Round 
thin  seal  of  green  wax,  1|  in.  diameter,  in  the  centre  a  cross,  formed  of 
feathered  stems,  having  at  each  angle  a  small  fleur-de-lys.  Legend, 
"  SIGILL'  RICARDI  DE  THORP."  This  seal  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
William  de  Meles,  of  which  it  is  probably  an  early  type. 

Agreement  made  in  the  45th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry,  son  of 
King  John  (A.D.  1261),  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  between  John 
de  Laylond  of  the  one  part,  and  William  de  Mel',  co-Rector  of  the 
church  of  Laylond  of  the  other  part,  to  wit,  that  the  said  John  has  de- 
mised to  the  said  William  de  Mel'  all  his  land  in  the  vill  of  Laylond  for 
the  life  of  the  said  William.  To  hold  the  same  with  all  the  liberties  of 
the  said  vill.  Label  for  seal  remaining.  Seal  gone.  Indented  at  the 
head  very  irregularly,  the  word  "  Cyrographum  "  being  cut  through. 

Writ  of  "  Precipe  "  to  the  Sheriff  of  Lancashire  directing  seisin  to  be 
given  to  William  de  Ffaryngton  and  others  of  various  parcels  of  land  in 
Laylond.  (Printed  in  the  "Priory  of  Penwortham,"  p.  17).  Small 
fragment  of  the  great  seal  remaining.  2  Novr.  7  Edw.  III. 

Deed  whereby  John  de  Ffaryngton  the  elder  gave  and  confirmed  to 
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Kobert  de  Ffaryngton,  Parson  of  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East, 
next  the  Tower  of  London,  Roger  de  Ffaryngton,  Parson  of  the  church 
of  Heesham,  William  de  Ffaryngton,  Parson  of  the  church  of  Angell', 
John  le  Serjant,  perpetual  vicar  of  the  church  of  Laylond,  and  Thomas 
de  Clayton',  chaplain,  two  messuages,  thirty  acres  of  land,  and  two  acres 
of  meadow  with  the  appurts,  as  they  lie  within  their  bounds  in  the  vill 
of  Laylond,  to  wit,  those  messuages  which  John  de  Faldeworthynges 
and  Adam  de  Riddeleys  formerly  held  in  the  same  vill,  which  are  situated 
above  Northbrok,  with  a  certain  "  place  "  of  waste  land  newly  cultivated, 
immediately  adjoining,  on  the  other  side  of  Northbrok,  with  houses  and 
buildings  constructed  upon  the  said  wastes,  as  enclosed  within  hedges 
and  bounds.  He  gives  also  to  the  same  Robert,  Roger,  William,  John, 
and  Thomas,  a  messuage  and  ten  acres  of  land  with  the  appurts  in  the 
same  vill,  which  John  Ivetson  formerly  held,  and  which  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  John  Jackson  and  Katherine  del  Brex.  Dated  at  Laylond  on 
Monday  next  after  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
(March  26),  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Third  since  the  Conquest  (1375).  Round  seal  of  pale  red  wax,  1  in. 
diameter.  On  a  shield  in  a  richly-foliated  circle,  argent  a  chevron  gules 
between  3  leopards'  heads  sable.  Legend,  "  SIGILLU  JOH'IS  DE  FA- 
RINGTON'."  The  silver  matrix  of  a  precisely  similar  seal,  "Sigillu 
Willi'  de  Faryngton,"  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Farington  family  and 
in  frequent  use  on  documents  of  Edward  III.,  and  since. 

July  2,  1875. 
The  LORD  TALBOT  DE  MALAHIDE,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  OCTAVIUS  MORGAN,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  gave  the  following  notice  of  a 
curious  silver-gilt  coin  cup,  exhibited  by  him  : — 

"  It  is  a  silver  parcel-gilt  beaker,  ornamented  with  silver  coins  of 
Dukes  of  Brunswick,  Luneburg,  and  Wolfenbiittel,  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  height,  5f  in.,  diameter  of  mouth,  4J  in., 
bottom,  3|  in. 

"  The  coins  are  disposed  in  four  bands  round  the  sides  of  the  cup,  each 
band  containing  nine  coins.  The  ground  is  chased  with  a  flat  pattern  of 
flowery  flowing  scrolls  and  interlacing  strap  work,  which  is  burnished, 
and  surrounds  the  coins  ;  the  ground  being  dead  and  the  coins  remaining 
silver,  and  being  let  into  the  metal,  show  the  obverse  on  the  outside  and 
the  reverse  within  :  they  are  all  pieces  of  6-Marien  groschen,  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  and  about  I9d.  value — the  surface  of  one  of  them  is 
smoothed  down,  and  on  it  is  engraved  an  escutcheon,  surmounted  with 
an  open-barred  helmet  of  four  bars,  with  lambrequin,  bearing  on  the 
top  as  crest  an  armed  hand  and  arm,  the  hand  holding  three  arrows. 
There  is  no  coat  of  arms,  but  a  merchant's  mark,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  belonged  to  some  burgher  who,  from  the  helmet  and 
crest  was  a  person  of  some  importance.  Brunswick  was  one 
of  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  in .  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries  was  a  place  of  great  inland  commercial 
importance.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cup  is  let  in  a  thaler 
(value  24  Marien  groschen)  of  Augustus  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
of  the  Wolfenbiittel  lins  (from  1636  to  1666),  having  on 
the  obverse  within  the  cup  a  figure  of  the  wild  man  or  giant  of  Bruns- 
wick, holding  a  fir  tree  in  his  left  hand,  with  the  legend  '  Alles  mit 
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bedacht,'  everything  with  prudence,  'Anno  1660,'  and  on  the  reverse  a 
large  escutcheon  of  eleven  quarterings,  surmounted  with  five  crests,  with 
the  legend  '  Augustus  Hertzog  zu-Bruun-u-Lu ' — Augustus,  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  Lunenburg. 

"  The  small  coins  round  the  side  are  those  of  his  two  sons,  Rudolph 
Augustus  (born  1627,  ob.  1704)  and  Anthony  Ulric  (born  1633,  ob. 
1714),  who  succeeded  him  in  his  dukedom,  and  reigned  jointly,  Rudolph 
possessing  Brunswick  and  Anthony  settling  at  Wolfenbiittel ;  on  the 
obverse  of  the  coin  is  the  wild  man,  with  the  legend  '  D.  G.  Rud.  Aug.' 
and  '  Anthon.  Ulr.  D.D.  Br.  and  Lu.,"  and  on  the  obverse  on  the  centre, 
(  VI  Marie-Gros.,'  with  the  legend  'Remigio  altissimi  uni,  1680.'  These 
two  coins  are  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  line.  The  next  coin  is  of  the  Lune- 
berg  line,  and  bears  on  the  obverse  the  wild  man  holding  the  tree  in  his 
right  hand,  with  the  legend  '  Ernst.  Aug.  D.  G.  Episc.  Osn.  Dux.  Br. 
and  Lu.,'  and  on  the  reverse  in  centre,  '  VI  Marien  Gros.,'  with  the 
legend  '  Sola  bona  quae  honesta,  1688.' 

"  The  House  of  Brunswick  is  very  ancient,  and  in  1532  the  Duchies 
of  Brunswick,  Luneburg,  Wolfenbiittel  and  the  Hanoverian  dominions 
of  Calenberg  formed  one  state  till  the  death  of  Ernest  I.  of  Zelle  (born 
1497,  ob.  1546).  He  had  two  sons,  Henry  and  William,  who  reigned 
jointly,  dividing  the  territory — Henry  went  to  Wolfenbiittel  and  became 
Patriarch  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel,  and  William  (called  Junior)  was 
Patriarch  and  ancestor  of  the  Brunswick-Luneburg  and  Hanoverian  line 
— Augustus  of  the  coins  was  the  son  of  Henry,  and  founded  the  great 
library  of  Wolfenbiittel,  and  he  was  father  of  Rudolf  Augustus  and 
Anthony  Ulric  and  ancestor  of  the  present  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  will 
be  the  last  of  his  race. 

"  William,  Patriarch  of  the  Luneburg  and  Hanoverian  line,  had  four 
sons,  who  succeeded  him  in  rotation  and  died  unmarried  ;  Ernest  Au- 
gustus of  the  third  coin  was  the  fourth  son  of  George,  fifth  son  of 
William  ;  he  was  born  in  1629,  and  though  not  an  ecclesiastic,  became 
in  1662,  Bishop  of  Osriaburg,  as  stated  on  the  coin.  In  1679  he  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  John  Frederick  in  the  Hanoverian  dominions  of 
Calenberg  and  Gottingen — Zelle  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  his 
second  brother.  In  1692  he  was  raised  to  the  electoral  dignity,  being 
made  ninth  Elector  of  the  Empire,  there  previously  having  been  only 
eight.  In  1658  he  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
Bohemia  and  grand-daughter  of  James  I,,  commonly  called  the  Electress 
Sophia,  and  she  was  afterwards  declared  by  the  English  Parliament  Pro- 
testant successor  to  the  crown  of  England,  if  Queen  Anne  should  die 
without  issue.  She  was  bora  1630  and  died  8th  June,  1714,  aged  84; 
fifty -three  days  before  Queen  Anne. 

"Ernest  Augustus  died  1698,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George 
Lewis,  second  Elector,  who  in  1705  succeeded  to  the  Duchies  of  Lune- 
burg and  Zelle  ;  thus  re-uniting  all  the  Hanoverian  provinces,  and  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  he  became  King  of  Great  Britain,  as 
George  I.  The  Electorate  continued  under  the  sovereignties  of  George  II. 
and  George  III.,  till,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  old  German  Empire  in 
1804,  the  office  and  title  of  Elector  ceased;  and,  as  Electors  ranked 
as  kings  after  the  termination  of  the  French  war  in  1814,  Hanover  was 
erected  into  a  kingdom.  Ernest  Augustus  was  therefore  a  personage  of 
some  importance  and  interest,  as  having  been  raised  to  the  Electoral 
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dignity  which  placed  him  on  a  level  with  kings,  and  as  having  been  the 
ancestor  of  our  English  Royal  family  of  the  Hanoverian  line.  It  will  be 
remembered,  as  the  coin  tells  us,  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  and 
as  he  was  not  an  ecclesiastic,  this  may  require  some  explanation. 

"  Osnaburg,  in  the  old  circle  of  Westphalia  and  adjoining  the  Hano- 
verian territory,  was  formerly  the  see  of  a  prince-bishop,  who  was  elected 
by  the  chapter,  and  under  whose  government  was  a  territory  about  forty 
miles  long  and  twenty  broad.  After  the  Reformation,  a  great  many  of 
the  inhabitants  becoming  Protestants,  it  was  arranged  that  the  sovereign 
bishop  should  be  alternately  Catholic  and  Lutheran,  the  chapter  being 
free  to  choose  the  former,  but  limited  in  the  choice  of  the  latter  to  the 
family  of  Brunswick-Luneburg.  There  being  no  spiritual  bishops  in  the 
Lutheran  church,  the  title  of  bishop  became  that  of  the  civil  governor,  the 
spiritual  functions  being  discharged  by  some  other  personage.  In  1802, 
the  inhabitants  being  mostly  Lutherans,  it  was  agreed  that  the  bishopric 
should  devolve  in  perpetuity  on  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  spiritual 
duties  being  discharged  by  the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim,  which  still  remains 
Catholic.  Ernest  Augustus  was  the  most  important  of  the  lay  prince- 
bishops,  and  the  last  of  them  was  Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  who  was  made 
bishop  when  he  was  four  years  old — a  matter  which  was  somewhat  unin- 
telligible to  many  persons ;  the  fact  however  was,  that  it  had  become 
simply  an  honorary  title,  the  actual  government  being  in  the  Elector  of 
Hanover. 

"  The  assay,  or  hall-mark,  on  this  cup  is  very  confused  and  indistinct, 
but  it  was  most  likely  made  at  Brunswick.  The  mark  of  the  maker,  T  B. 
is  clear,  as  also  the  zigzag  mark  seen  on  nearly  all  foreign  plate,  being 
merely  the  spot  where  a  small  portion  of  silver  was  scooped  out  by  the 
burin  for  the  purpose  of  the  assay.  Most  of  the  foreign  plate  met  with  in 
England  is  German.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  Dutch  and  French ; 
though  in  the  latter  country  a  great  destruction  of  old  plate  took  place, 
first  to  supply  funds  for  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  afterwards  at  the 
time  of  the  Great  Revolution.  The  same  thing  happened  in  England 
at  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  who  obtained  a  vast  deal  of  old  family  plate  by 
the  circular  which  he  signed  and  sent  round  to  most  of  the  principal 
families,  and  there  is  now  very  little  old  plate  remaining  of  a  date  anterior 
to  the  Restoration.  The  Germans,  especially  in  the  north,  seem  to  have 
been  fond  of  ornamenting  cups  with  coins  and  medals,  let  in  as  we  used 
in  the  last  century  to  let  in  small  gold  coins  in  the  bottoms  of  punch 
ladles,  and  most  of  the  German  coin  cups  which  I  possess,  have  the  coins 
of  Hanover  and  Brunswick.  I,  however,  know  of  one  ornamented  with 
Polish  coins ;  and  in  the  collection  of  ancient  plate  at  Dresden  and 
Berlin  are  tankards  of  prodigious  size,  studded  all  over  with  thalers  and 
medals.  They  were  probably  made  in  commemoration  of  some  person  or 
event,  perhaps  of  the  Sovereign  whose  coins  are  inserted,  and  I  think  it 
very  likely  that  this  cup  was  made  at  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  by  a  worthy  burgher  of  Brunswick,  who  had  lived  under  or  been 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  Dukes  Augustus,  Rudolph,  and  An- 
thony in  Brunswick,  and  Ernest  Augustus  in  Hanover." 

Mr.  J.  H.  PARKEB,  C.B.,  gave  a  discourse  on  "  Recent  Archaeological 
Investigations  in  Rome  "  (printed  at  p.  275).  The  Chairman  expressed 
the  great  gratification  with  which  he  had  heard  the  discourse  of  Mr. 
Parker — a  discourse  which  he  was  well  able  to  follow  by  having  passed  a 
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great  portion  of  last  winter  in  Rome,  where  Mr.  Parker's  energy  in  pro- 
secuting his  investigations  was  so  well  appreciated.  After  commenting 
upon  some  other  portions  of  the  lecture,  his  Lordship  adverted  specially 
to  the  great  interest  attached  to  the  opening  out  of  the  arena,  and  the 
substructure  of  the  Colosseum,  by  which  so  many  of  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  varied  shows  and  other  exhibitions  for  the  gratification 
of  the  old  Roman  people  were  laid  open  to  the  examination  of  the  curious 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  So  interested  was  Lord  Talbot  in  the 
arrangements  brought  to  light  at  the  Colosseum,  that  on  leaving  Rome 
he  visited  several  other  amphitheatres,  and  compared  those  of  Capua  and 
Pozzuoli,  which  had  also  been  excavated  (of  which,  among  other  objects,  his 
Lordship  exhibited  photographs),  with  that  of  the  Colosseum.  Mr.  Parker 
replied  to  some  of  the  observations  of  Lord  Talbot,  with  reference  especi- 
ally to  amphitheatres  at  other  places  than  Rome ;  and  at  the  close  of 
some  remarks  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
others,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Parker. 

Professor  BUNNELL  LEWIS  read  a  memoir  on  "The  Antiquities  of 
Ravenna,"  in  illustration  of  which  he  exhibited  numerous  photographs 
illustrating  its  remarkable  buildings  and  principal  art-treasures,  links  in 
the  history  of  art  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  century,  in  commendation 
of  which  several  remarks  were  made  by  the  chairman  and  others.  This 
interesting  memoir  is  printed  at  p.  417. 

aiittquttie*  ano  fflZ30rfi*  nf  &rt  erfjftttetr. 

By  the  LORD  TALBOT  DE  MALAHIDE,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.— Two  shirts  of 
mail,  one  of  which  has  brass  links  interwoven,  and  is  probably  Oriental ; 
the  other  may  be  European.  Helmet  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
These  objects  had  been  recently  acquired  in  Rome. 

By  Mr.  OCTAVIUS  MORGAN,  F.S.A.,  V.-P. — A  silver-gilt  coin  cup, 
described  antea  (p.  481). 

An  ancient  clock  of  the  seventeenth  century,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
MONDAY,  of  Markeaton  Hall,  near  Derby.  It  is  a  very  good  example 
of  the  domestic  clocks  which  were  in  general  use  in  private  houses  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  tall  eight-day 
clocks  in  wooden  cases,  with  long  pendulums,  came  into  use,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  invention  of  the  long  pendulum  by  William  Clement,  a 
London  clockmaker  in  1680,  by  which  clocks  were  made  to  go  more  regu- 
larly and  keep  better  time.  This  clock  has  a  short  bob-pendulum,  which 
was  first  introduced  into  England  in  1662.  The  date  of  it  may  there- 
fore be  taken  to  be  between  1662  and  1680.  Clocks  of  precisely  similar 
form,  having  a  balance  instead  of  a  pendulum,  had  been  in  use  for  a 
very  long  time,  probably  all  through  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
possibly  earlier,  as  may  be  seen  in  ancient  engravings,  pictures,  and 
illuminations.  They  used  to  be  termed  "  button  and  pillar  clocks,"  and 
were  hung  against  the  wall  by  a  stout  loop  on  a  strong  hook — the 
weights  hanging  down.  The  frame  and  works  of  this  clock  are  all  brass 
and  very  perfect,  and  the  whole  is  in  very  good  condition.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  large  and  fine  bell,  which  forms  a  dome,  being  sus- 
pended by  cross  arches  of  brass  attached  to  the  tops  of  the  four  corner 
pillars.  There  was  only  one  weight,  which  served  for  both  the  going 
and  striking  part.  The  chain  passed  over  the  sheaves  of  both  the  great 
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wheels,  and  under  a  detached  pulley  on  which  the  weight  was  hung, 
and  the  leaden  ring  served  as  a  counterpoise  to  keep  the  chain  tight. 
On  the  face  is  engraved  the  name  of  the  maker — "  Francis  Wright  in 
Woodston,"  which  is  a  small  village  about  a  mile  from  Peterborough. 
It  was  purchased  in  the  year  1820,  of  the  widow  of  the  Porter  of  St. 
Cross,  near  Winchester,  by  Lady  Harriet  Frampton.  The  woman  stated 
that  the  clock  had  been  left  to  her  by  a  very  old  brother  of  that  establish- 
ment, who  was  himself  left  it  by  a  very  old  man.  This  history  will 
bring  it  back  very  far  into  the  last  century. 

By  Professor  LEWIS. — Specimens  of  Etruscan  jewellery. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  PARKER,  C.B.— Plans,  &c.,  in  illustration  of  recent 
archaeological  researches  in  Rome. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  BERNHARD  SMITH. — A  plug  bayonet,  with  a  horn  grip 
and  a  brass-mounted  knife-blade.  It  is  Spanish,  and  was  used  in  the 
chase  of  the  wild  boar. 

By  Mrs.  JAMES  COWELL. — An  old  English  puzzle-cup,  inscribed  '*  I 
love  none  but  you  alone.  M.  W.  1738."  It  was  found  in  the  secret 
recess  of  an  old  cedar-wood  chest  at  Newton  Poppleford,  Devon. 

By  Mr.  F.  POTTS. — The  following  rings  : — 

1.  A  silver  seal-ring  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  twisted  shank  and 
elongate  octagonal  bezel,  on  which  is  engraved  the  letter  |jt,  crowned, 
between  two  palm  leaves.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  found  in  the  river 
Dee  at  Chester,  and  is  English.  2.  A  silver  ring  of  the  English  icono- 
graphic  type,  with  twisted  shank  and  bezel  rising  into  a  keel-like 
projection,  which  separates  two  rudely-engraved  figures  of  saints.  It 
also  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  has  been  gilt.  Supposed  to  have 
been  found  near  Chester.  3.  A  signet-ring  of  massive  gold,  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  on  the  bezel  of  which  is  engraved  a  coat  of  arms 
with  crest  on  an  esquire's  helmet.  Ploughed  up  in  a  field  near  Chester. 
4.  A  gold  English  signet-ring,  probably  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
On  the  bezel  is  engraved  a  skull,  above  an  open  book,  and  surmounted 
by  a  winged  hour-glass  ;  at  the  sides  are  the  letters  R  LL.  This  ring 
was  found  at  Wrexham,  in  Denbighshire,  and  may  have  belonged  to  a 
member  of  the  Lloyd  family.  5.  A  pretty  Italian  or  French  gold  ring 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  set  with  a  cabuchon  ruby  on 
the  raised  bezel.  It  has  been  enamelled  in  the  incised  ornamentation. 
Found  at  Chester.  6.  A  Spanish  gold  ring,  with  square  bezel  set  with 
a  jacinth,  and  having  terminal  figures  on  the  shoulders.  Probably  of 
the  seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth  century.  7.  An  English  posey-ring, 
of  silver  gilt ;  a  hoop  formed  of  a  continuous  guilloche  pattern,  with 
raised  bosses.  The  posey,  engraved  inside,  reads  "yours  til  death." 
Seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century.  8.  A  gold  hoop-ring,  formed  of  a 
series  of  sixteen  hearts,  laterally  conjoined,  each  of  which  bears  a 
cinquefoil  or  hearts- ease.  Found  in  Chester.  9.  An  intaglio  on  blood- 
stone— the  head  of  Antinous,  inscribed  ANTING OC  HPGC,  and  elegantly 
set  in  gold.  A  ring  of  the  eighteenth  century.  10.  A  bas-relief  head 
of  Antinous  in  gold,  grounded  on  lapis  lazuli ;  also  in  an  elegant  gold 
setting  as  a  ring  of  the  last  century. 

By  Mr.  HUBERT  HUTCHINGS. — Two  early  watches.  One  of  these  is  a 
good  example  of  the  seventeenth  century,  having  engraved  upon  it  the 
arms  assigned  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  whom  it  is  said  to  have  belonged  ; 
the  other  a  French  alarum  watch  of  about  the  same  period. 
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By  Mr.  B.  M.  RANKING. — A  miniature  skull  of  smoky  quartz,  said  to 
be  of  Aztec  origin,  and  to  have  been  worn  as  a  charm  by  the  Emperors 
in  their  priestly  capacity  before  the  Spanish  Invasion.  It  is  artistically 
-worked,  probably  by  polishing,  the  sutures  of  the  skull  being  well 
denned. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  AT   CANTERBURY. 
July  20  to  July  27,  1875. 

In  accordance  with  a  generally-expressed  feeling  by  the  members  of 
the  Institute,  Canterbury  was  selected  as  the  place  of  Meeting  for  the 
present  year.  It  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  place  chosen  was 
the  same  at  which  a  previous  Meeting  had  been  held.  The  same  con- 
siderations which  induced  gthe  members  of  the  Society  to  hold  the  first 
Archaeological  Congress  in  Canterbury — the  remarkable  attractions  of 
the  place  and  the  promise  of  kindly  local  sympathy — had  again  secured 
its  being  chosen.  The  second  Canterbury  Meeting  commenced  under  very 
encouraging  auspices,  and  its  entire  success  fully  justified  the  choice  made. 
The  kindly  reception  of  the  Institute  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation, 
the  courteous  and  hearty  hospitalities  displayed  by  members  of  the 
capitular  body  and  others,  the  excellent  attendance  of  the  members, 
and  the  high  class  of  essays  and  lectures  given  upon  the  occasion,  make 
the  Canterbury  Meeting  in  every  respect  memorable.  And  yet  there 
were  two  serious  drawbacks — the  intending  president  of  the  Meeting, 
Lord  Fitzwalter,  was  prevented  by  illness  from  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
his  post ;  and  the  weather  was  so  broken  that  many  were  unable  to 
attend.  The  first  difficulty  was,  however,  met  by  Sir  WALTER  JAMES, 
Bart.,  who  most  kindly  acted  as  Deputy-President  for  Lord  Fitzwalter, 
and  rendered  excellent  service. 

Tuesday,  July  20. 

Shortly  after  noon  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  assembled  in  the 
Guildhall,  which  was  well  filled  by  members  of  the  Institute  and  visitors,  to 
receive  and  welcome  the  Institute.  There  were  also  present  Earl  Sydney, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Kent ;  Earl  Amherst,  President  of  the  Kent 
Archaeological  Society  ;  Sir  Walter  James,  Bart.  ;  the  Bishop  Suffragan 
of  Dover,  Dr.  Parry  ;  Dr.  Payne  Smith,  Dean  of  Canterbury ;  Arch- 
deacon Harrison  ;  Mr.  Majendie,  M.P.  ;  Dr.  Bailey,  Warden  of  St. 
Augustine's  College ;  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry.  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide,  President  of  the  Institute,  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
G.  T.  Clark  and  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  Vice- Presidents  ;  Sir  Charles 
Anderson,  Bart.,  Sir  John  Maclean,  Mr.  C.  D.  E.  Fortnum,  Rev.  J.  F. 
Russell,  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie,  Mr.  Talbot  Bury,  and  other  members  of  the 
Council  and  of  the  Institute. 

The  MAYOR  said  it  was  his  pleasant  duty  to  bid  the  Royal  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute  welcome  to  Canterbury,  and  called  upon  the  Town  Clerk 
to  read  the  Address  voted  by  the  Corporation. 
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The  TOWN  CLERK  then  read  the  following  Address,  which  had  been 
beautifully  illuminated  and  engrossed  on  vellum  : — 

"  To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
"  LORDS  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

"  We,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  the  city  of  Canterbury  in 
Council  assembled,  desire  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  of  the  citizens  at 
large  whom  we  represent,  to  assure  you  of  the  most  hearty  and  cordial 
welcome  on  the  occasion  of  this  your  second  visit  to  our  ancient  and 
loyal  city. 

"  We  would  remind  you  that  Canterbury,  which  is  well-known  to  be 
the  cradle  and  seat  of  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  this 
great  nation,  may  be  almost  said  to  be  the  very  birth-place  of  your 
learned  and  honourable  Society,  inasmuch  as  here  it  was  that  you  held 
your  first  meeting,  and  made  your  first  researches  ;  and  although  since 
that  time  you  have  visited  many  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  yet  we  venture  to  think  that  in  coming  back  after  a  period  of 
so  many  years,  you  will  find  fresh  points  of  attraction  in  the  discoveries 
and  excavations  that  have  been  made  in  this  city  and  district  during  the 
interval,  by  public  bodies,  local  archaeologists,  and  private  individuals, 
who  now  take  an  interest  (very  uncommon  thirty  years  ago)  in  opening 
up  and  restoring  the  works  of  their  forefathers,  which  your  Society,  with 
its  kindred  Societies,  may  well  claim  the  credit  of  having  been  the  means 
of  cultivating,  and  whereby  this  your  second  visit  may  become,  even  to 
those  of  your  members  who  were  present  at  the  first  meeting,  as  fresh 
and  instructive  as  if  you  had  never  explored  this  neighbourhood  before. 

"  We  believe  that  the  famous  cathedral  which,  under  the  care  of  suc- 
cessive deans  and  canons  (intelligent  supporters  of  archaeology),  has  been 
so  beautifully  restored,  and  round  whose  precincts  so  many  remains  of 
antiquity  have  in  comparatively  recent  times  been  discovered  and  laid 
bare,  the  ruins  and  remains  of  magnificent  monasteries,  hospitals,  churches, 
and  other  buildings  of  past  ages,  as  well  as  the  noble  and  antique  West 
Gate,  the  walls  and  other  extant  ancient  edifices,  all  situated  in  the 
city,  will  afford  ample  subjects  for  enquiry  to,  and  examination  by,  your 
members  attending  this  meeting. 

"  We  also  are  convinced  that  in  the  beautiful  county  of  Kent,  so  well 
described  as  the  garden  of  England,  to  which  we  observe  your  excur- 
sions are  to  be  extended,  much  will  be  found  to  interest  and  instruct, 
and  that  you  will  not  be  the  less  welcome  by  the  loyal  and  true  men  of 
Kent  than  you  will  by  the  citizens  of  Canterbury. 

"  We  trust  that  hospitality  and  social  enjoyment  will  so  far  prevail  and 
be  combined  with  your  meeting,  yet  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  im- 
portant and  intellectual  objects  you  have  in  view,  that  you  may  for  a 
long  period  be  able  to  look  back  with  pleasure  to  the  few  days  you  spent 
among  us  or  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  with  the  results  of  thus  further- 
ing, and  with  the  benefits  accruing  to  archaeology  through  your  exertions 
here,  that  you  will  unanimously  have  cause  to  rejoice  that  you  had  paid 
a  second  visit  to  this  metropolitical  city. 

"  Given  under  our  common  seal  this  20th  day  of  July,  1875. 

«J.  W.  Z.  WRIGHT,  Mayor. 

"  REST  WILLIAM  FLINT,  Town  Clerk." 

VOL.  XXXII.  3    T 
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The  MAYOR  then  handed  the  Address  to  LORD  TALBOT  DE  MALAHIDE, 
who,  on  the  part  of  the  Institute,  begged  to  tender  their  best  thanks  for 
the  kind  compliment  paid  to  them.  That  beautiful  Address — beautiful 
in  so  many  respects — was  a  most  interesting  document  in  itself.  After 
referring,  with  much  regret  for  its  cause,  to  their  disappointment  in 
not  seeing  Lord  Fitzwalter  among  them,  his  lordship  proposed  that  Sir 
Walter  James,  Bart.,  who  was  so  fully  competent  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  to  do  credit  to  the  antiquities  of  Kent,  should  take  the  chair  as 
president  of  the  Meeting. 

Sir  WALTER  JAMES,  Bart.,  having  taken  the  chair,  expressed  his  deep 
regret  at  the  circumstances  which  had  called  him  to  that  position — the 
illness  of  his  valued  friend  Lord  Fitzwalter.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
felt  it  not  only  a  privilege  but  a  great  honour  to  take  that  chair,  and  to 
give  a  welcome  to  the  Archaeological  Institute  on  behalf  of  the  Kentish 
people.  After  some  excellent  remarks  upon  the  dignity  as  well  as  the 
pleasure  of  archaeological  pursuits,  and  especially  upon  the  investigation 
of  historic  truth,  Sir  Walter  gave  an  admirable  discourse  upon  the 
main  subjects  of  interest  with  which  the  county  of  Kent  was  associated 
in  the  mind  of  the  archaeological  student,  and  which  he  commended  to 
their  careful  attention. 

The  BISHOP  OF  DOVER  said,  on  behalf  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(who  would  at  a  later  stage  show  his  interest  in  the  proceedings),  and 
on  behalf  of  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  he  desired  to 
welcome  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  to  that  ancient  and  loyal 
city.  They  were  well  pleased  to  know  that  the  clergy  had  at  all  times  borne 
their  share,  and  usefully,  in  the  prosecution  of  antiquarian  research. 
He  hoped  the  sunshine  of  the  day  was  a  good  promise  as  to  that 
important  matter — the  weather,  but,  under  cloud  or  in  sunshine  he 
assured  them  of  a  hearty  welcome  to  Canterbury. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  of  CANTERBURY  warmly  supported  the 
Bishop  in  welcoming  the  Institute  on  the  part  of  the  clergy. 

Sir  JOHN  MACLEAN  acknowledged  the  welcome,  regretting,  however, 
that  Mr.  Beresford-Hope  had  not  been  present  to  perform  the  office. 

The  EARL  AMHERST,  President  of  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society, 
gave  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  the  Institute  on  behalf  of  that  Society. 
He  was  deputed  to  present  an  Address  of  congratulation  on  the  occasion, 
which  he  read,  as  follows  : — 

"  To  tfie  President  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute. 

"MY  LORD, 

"  On  behalf  of  the  antiquaries  of  Kent,  as  represented  by  the  Kent 
Archaeological  Society,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  honour  of  proffering  to 
yourself  and  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  the 
most  cordial  welcome  to  our  local  treasures. 

"  We  venture  to  believe  that  few  parts  of  England  possess  greater 
archaeological  attractions  than  the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury — a 
district  identified  with  most  of  the  early  invasions  which  have  occurred 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  especially  with  that  peaceful  invasion 
which  has  given  to  the  city  of  Canterbury  its  peculiar  character  and  fame, 
not  only  in  Kent  but  in  Christendom. 

"  We  hope  to  derive  much  benefit  from  the  visit  of  your  learned  body, 
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which  cannot  fail  to  impart  fresh  information  and  interest,  however  well 
known  the  scenes  visited  may  be  to  ourselves.  With  special  pleasure  we 
anticipate  our  examination,  in  union  with  your  own  members,  of  the 
historical  fortress  of  Dover. 

"  We  trust  that  your  Congress  here  will  prove  both  interesting  and 
pleasant  to  yourselves  ;  and  we  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  repeat  the 
assurance  of  our  heartiest  welcome. 

(Signed)  "  AMHERST,  President." 

Mr.  OCTAVIUS  MORGAN,  Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  expressed  his 
deep  sense  of  the  cordial  feelings  which  had  dictated  the  Address  which 
the  noble  president  of  the  Kentish  Society  had  read.  All  knew  the 
number  of  valuable  works  that  Society  had  produced,  and  its  exertions 
iu  protecting  the  historical  monuments  of  the  county.  Their  welcome 
was  a  great  compliment,  and  he  heartily  thanked  them  for  it. 

The  EARL  SYDNEY,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Kent,  said  it  was  his  pleasing 
duty  on  behalf  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  that  great  county  to 
welcome  the  Institute.  His  honourable  friend  in  the  chair  had  done 
justice  to  the  claims  of  the  county  upon  the  archaeologist,  and  had  said 
that  its  inhabitants  were  formerly  the  richest  and  the  politest  people. 
He  could  not  say  if  they  were  still  the  richest,  but  he  trusted  they  had 
not  lost  their  reputation  for  politeness,  and  he  begged  on  behalf  of  the 
county  to  offer  the  Institute  a  hearty  welcome. 

Mr.  L.  A.  MAJENDIE,  M.P.  on  the  part  of  the  city  (Canterbury) 
which  he  represented,  supported  the  welcome  of  the  noble  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, a  duty  which  afforded  him  much  satisfaction.  It  seemed  to  him 
hardly  possible  to  have  selected  a  place  more  full  of  objects  of  the 
greatest  possible  interest  to  such  a  Society,  and  he  was  sure  that  Canter- 
bury and  its  inhabitants  would  not  fail  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make 
their  visit  most  agreeable  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  G.  T.  CLARK  said  that  the  chairman,  on  the  authority  of  Caesar, 
had  told  them  that  the  county  of  Kent  was  the  civilest  place  in  all  this 
isle,  and  by  the  knowledge  of  archaeology  shown  in  it,  and  the  hearty 
welcome  provided  for  the  Institute,  he  thought  the  county  still  retained 
its  character  for  civilisation.  There  was  no  county  in  which  more  inte- 
rest was  shown  in  archaeology  than  in  Kent,  and  no  volumes  of  a  county 
Society  were  more  valuable  or  well  known  than  those  issued  by  the  Kent 
Archaeological  Society.  The  senators  of  the  country  were  so  occupied 
with  its  affairs  that  they  had  but  little  time  for  attending  to  the  affairs 
of  the  past.  But  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  was  most  intimately  allied 
with  Kent,  was  an  exception,  and  so  was  Mr.  Majendie,  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  own  one  of  the  finest  Norman  keeps  in  England  at 
Castle  Hedingham.  It  was  impossible  that  a  county  which  had  among 
its  Members  of  Parliament  Sir  J.  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Majendie  could  be 
indifferent  to  the  pursuit  of  archaeology,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institute  he  thanked  the  Honourable  Member  for  Canterbury 
for  the  welcome  offered  by  him. 

The  MAYOR  then  invited  the  party  to  luncheon  in  the  Corn  Exchange 
at  two  o'clock ;  and  Mr.  Burtt,  having  announced  the  proceedings  of  the 
day,  the  company  separated. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  Members  of  the  Institute  and  visitors 
assembled  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  which  had  been  very  tastefully  deco- 
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rated  for  the  occasion.  The  party  numbered  about  300,  and  was  pre- 
sided over  by  his  worship  the  Mayor.  It  included  the  Earl  and  Countess 
Sydney,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  and  the  Hon.  Miss  Talbot,  Mrs. 
Wright  (Mayoress),  Mr.  H.  A.  Munro  Butler-Johnstone,  M.P.,  Mr.  L.  A. 
Majendie,  M.P.,  the  Bishop  of  Dover,  the  Mayor  of  Dover,  Sir  C.  Anderson, 
Bart.,  Sir  W.  H.  James,  Bart.,  Professor  Babington,  Sir  J.  Maclean,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  Archdeacon 
Harrison,  the  Warden  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  the  Mayor,  of  Hythe, 
Major. -Gen.  McQueen,  Lieut. -Col.  Cox,  Major  E.  Plummer,  Rev.  J.  Fuller 
Russell,  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie,  Mr.  C.  D.  E.  Fortnum,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fortnum, 
Mr.  Talbot  Bury  and  Miss  Bury,  Rev.  Edmund  Venables,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Sparvell-Bayly,  Rev.  R.  P.  Coates  and  Mrs.  Coates,  &c.  The  band  of 
the  Cavalry  depot  played  a  selection  of  music  during  the  elegant  repast 
which  followed,  and  between  the  toasts  some  members  of  the  cathedral 
choir  gave  a  selection  of  good  old  glees  and  part  songs,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  dejeHner  "  Non  nobis  "  was  sung. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured,  Mr.  Butler-John- 
stone,  M.P.,  proposed  that  of  "The  Archbishop  of  the  Diocese,  the 
Clergy,  and  Ministers  of  all  denominations."  This  was  cordially  re- 
sponded to  by  the  Bishop  of  Dover  and  Archdeacon  Harrison,  and  also 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Cresswell  (Dissenting  Minister),  and  the  Rev.  R.  Power 
(Roman  Catholic).  The  Mayor  then  proposed,  "  Success  to  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute,"  which  was  replied  to  by  Lord  Talbot  de  Mala- 
hide, who  expressed  the  great  pleasure  he  felt  at  the  interest  taken  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  by  the  citizens  of  Canterbury.  His 
Lordship  concluded  by  proposing  "  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Can- 
terbury." The  toast  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  Mayor 
appropriately  replied.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  proposed  "  The 
Ladies,"  pleasantly  alluding  to  the  "  Canterbury  Bells  ; "  and  the  Mayor 
responded  for  them. 

At  about  four  o'clock  the  perambulation  of  Canterbury  was  com- 
menced under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  Brent,  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  and 
Mr.  Parker,  C.B.  The  first  point  of  interest  was  the  "Dane  John" 
mound,  the  consideration  of  which  excited  much  discussion,  Mr.  Brent 
spoke  of  the  generally  received  opinion  as  to  its  origin  being  sepulchral, 
but  about  which  nothing  seemed  to  be  known.  Mr.  Clark  explained 
very  clearly  the  general  plan  of  the  ancient  defences  of  the  place,  of 
which  he  thought  the  mound  a  portion,  and  probably  of  the  Saxon 
period.  Mr.  Bloxam,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Parker  also  spoke,  the  two 
latter  favouring  the  idea  of  the  mound  being  of  the  British  period,  but 
post-Roman.  The  party  then  proceeded  through  the  ancient  Worth 
Gate,  and  through  a  narrow  lane  to  the  castle,  now  used  as  a  coal-store 
by  the  Gas  Company.  Mr.  Brent  compared  the  castle  to  that  of 
Rochester,  and  made  some  observations  upon  its  erection  and  subsequent 
history.  In  reply  to  Lord  Talbot,  Mr.  Brent  said  the  present  structure 
was  only  the  keep,  and  not  the  whole  castle.  Mr.  Clark  said  they  must 
not  compare  Canterbury  Castle  with  that  of  Rochester.  He  spoke  in 
strong  terms  of  the  gross  ill-usage  it  had  suffered,  and  still  suffers,  and 
made  some  observations  upon  the  building,  which  he  has  since  put  into 
the  following  shape. 

"THE  KEEP  OP  CANTERBURY  CASTLE. — The  castle  of  Canterbury  stood 
just  within  the  city  wall,  and  occupied  a  part  of  its  south-west  quarter, 
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having  the  city  wall  and  ditch  on  its  south  front,  and  on  the  other 
sides  its  proper  wall  and  ditch,  so  that  it  was  isolated  from  the  city,  and, 
we  are  told,  was  entered  from  it  through  a  barbican  and  over  a  bridge. 
Probably  the  boundary  of  the  castlery,  which  is  extra-parochial,  repre- 
sents the  area  covered  by  the  fortress  and  its  works.  The  latter  have, 
however,  been  completely  removed,  as  is  the  manner  in  Canterbury  with 
its  lay  antiquities,  and  of  the  castle  nothing  is  now  standing  but  a  part 
of  the  Keep.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  even  this  venerable  fragment  will 
long  remain.  The  Gas  Company,  to  whom  it  belongs,  have  recently 
converted  it  into  a  coal-hole,  in  which  the  mineral  is  so  piled  up  as  to 
cover  the  inner  walls  to  a  height  of  from  10  to  20  ft.,  and  to  render  an 
examination  impracticable.  Also,  these  gentlemen  have  opened  a  cart- 
way  through  the  base  of  one  angle,  which  is  likely  enough,  being  thus 
undermined,  to  fall  down. 

"  In  this  treatment  of  this  castle  the  citizens  have,  it  must  be  confessed, 
but  followed  the  example  of  their  fathers.  The  Corporation,  not  so  very 
long  ago,  sold  the  Keep  to  a  speculator  in  building  materials,  who  pulled 
down  the  interior  cross-walls,  stripped  off  the  ashlar  quoins  and  dressings, 
and  finally  removed  the  whole  of  the  uppermost  floor.  This  was  done 
after  the  times  of  Hasted  and  Somner,  who  notice  the  Keep  in  some 
detail,  and  King  in  the  "  Archseologia,"  gives  very  minute  particulars  of  it. 
Unfortunately,  these  are  almost  all  more  or  less  erroneous,  nor  is  it  easy, 
even  by  a  comparison  of  Hasted,  Somner,  Grove,  and  King,  with  the 
original  as  it  now  stands,  to  reconstruct  the  details  with  accuracy,  even 
though  the  coals  were  removed. 

"  The  Keep  stands  by  the  wayside  of  the  entrance  into  the  city  from 
the  southwest.  This  is  a  very  ancient  line  of  road,  and  upon  it,  near  to 
the  Keep,  stood  Worth  Gate,  an  arch  of  brick,  described  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  Roman  doorways  in  Britain.  The  entrance  to  the  city 
by  this  gate  passed  through  the  ward  of  the  castle,  a  few  yards  east  of 
the  Keep,  and  this  being  found  inconvenient,  a  new  gate,  Wincheap,  was 
opened  east  of  and  outside  of  the  castle,  to  which  the  old  entrance  was 
given  up.  Finally,  Worth  Gate  was  pulled  down,  the  castle  dismantled, 
and  the  old  road  resumed,  under  the  name  of  Wincheap.  Whether  the 
castle  had  more  than  one  ward  is  uncertain.  The  only  wall  of  which  there 
is  any  record  ran  40  ft.  from  the  Keep  on  the  west,  100  ft.  on  the  north, 
and  200  ft  on  the  east.  The  area  was  nearly  rectangular,  and  the  city 
wall,  which  formed  the  south  side,  was,  and  is,  about  40  ft.  distant.  The 
castle  ditch  seems  to  have  been  filled  up,  and  the  enceinte  wall  removed 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  precinct,  called  the  castle- 
yard  or  bulwark,  was  outside  the  city  liberties  and  in  the  county.  On 
its  enceinte  were  at  least  four  towers. 

"  The  Keep  is  rectangular,  83  ft.  east  and  west  by  90ft.  north  and 
south,  having  a  battering  plinth  or  base  10  ft.  high  and  of  4  ft.  projection 
at  the  ground  level.  From  this  rises  at  each  angle  a  pilaster  12  to  13  ft. 
broad  and  of  1  ft.  2  in.  projection.  The  two  meet  and  cap  the  angle,  which 
is  solid.  Intermediate  between  these,  on  the  north  and  south  faces,  is  a 
pilaster  80  ft.  broad,  and  on  the  east  face  are  two.  These  stopped 
at  the  base  of  the  parapet.  The  Keep  is  at  present  about  50  ft.  high, 
and  composed  of  a  basement  at  the  ground  level,  and  two  upper  stories. 
There  was  a  third,  which  is  drawn  by  Hasted,  but  it  has  been  removed. 
The  wall  at  the  top  of  the  plinth  is  10  ft.  to  11  ft.  thick,  and  is  reduced 
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somewhat  above  by  ledges  for  the  floors.     Outside  it  is  vertical  and  has 
no  set-off.     There  is,  however,  one  of  about  6  in.  upon  the  pilasters. 

"  The  interior  was  divided  by  two  cross- walls,  4  ft  thick,  east  and  west, 
into  three  compartments,  and  of  these  the  lateral  ones  were  subdivided 
transversely  by  other  walls,  3  ft.  thick,  so  that  there  were  five  chambers 
on  each  floor.  Norwich  Keep  had  two  cross-walls,  and  at  Wolvesey  are 
traces  of  a  lesser  subdivision.  A  staircase,  still  remaining,  lined  with 
ashlar,  and  9  ft.  across,  ascended  in  the  north-east  angle  from  the  base  to 
the  roof,  and  opened  upon  each  floor  through  a  sort  of  lobby  in  the  north 
wall.  The  stairs  and  the  vaulting  are  broken  away,  and  the  Gas  Company 
have  undermined  the  angle.  A  second  and  smaller  well-stair,  near  the 
middle  of  the  south  wall,  ascended  from  the  basement  to  the  second  floor 
and  there  stopped.  There  is  also  described  a  well-stair  from  the  main 
floor  to  the  roof  in  the  north-east  angle,  but  this  may  be  doubted. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  centre  of  the  north-east  side  a  well-stair,  com- 
mencing at  the  main  floor,  and  which  probably  ascended  to  the  roof. 

"The  BASEMENT. — This  was  about  15  ft.  high,  and  entered  from  the 
well-stair  in  the  north-east  angle.  It  was  aired  by  loops  which  opened 
high  up  from  round-headed  recesses  of  7  ft.  opening.  Two  of  these  in 
the  east  wall  have  been  breached  into  rude  entrances,  which  have  since 
been  walled  up  on  the  outside.  There  seem  to  have  been  also  two 
breaches  in  the  west  wall,  ^now  also  closed.  These  latter  were  either 
loops,  or  doors  into  the  subscularian  prisons.  The  other  parts  of  this 
floor  are  buried  in  coal  and  coal  dust. 

"  The  FIRST  FLOOR  was  also  composed  of  five  chambers.  It  was  entered 
by  the  north-east  staircase,  as  well  as  by  that  in  the  south  wall,  and 
lighted  by  a  row  of  loops  set  in  large  round-headed  recesses.  These 
are  placed  high  up  in  the  wall,  which  was  about  15  ft.  high,  and  they 
ascended  still  higher,  very  obliquely,  so  that  the  exterior  loop  opened  at 
a  level  a  little  above  that  of  the  second  floor.  Three  of  these  loops,  with 
their  recesses  of  6  ft.  opening,  are  seen  in  the  east  wall.  There  are 
none  in  the  north  wall.  The  other  walls  are  concealed.  The  small 
chamber  in  the  north-west  corner  belongs  to  neither  the  first  or  second 
floor,  but  forms  a  sort  of  entresol  between  the  two  levels.  In  its 
north  wall  are  seen  two  recesses  of  3  ft.  opening  and  about  6  ft.  apart, 
each  of  which  seem  to  have  had  a  loop  in  the  outer  wall,  and  they 
are  connected  by  a  short  mural  gallery,  which  opens  from  the  jamb  of 
each.  Such  an  arrangement  occurs  at  Rochester. 

"  The  SECOND  or  MAIN  FLOOR  is  also  composed  of  five  chambers.  In 
the  centre  was  the  Hall,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
56  ft.  by  24ft.  broad.  At  its  east  end  were  two  large  recesses  narrowing 
by  steps,  and  terminating  each  in  a  small  round-headed  window.  The  whole 
within  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  plain,  without  ornament  or  chamfer, 
but  the  windows  had  a  deep  chevron  moulding  outside  round  the  head. 
At  the  other,  or  west  end,  was  probably  another  window,  and  the  main 
door  of  the  building,  the  entrance  being,  as  at  Dover,  on  the  second 
floor.  Doorways  opened  on  either  side  of  the  hall,  into  each  of  the 
four  side  rooms,  and  that  leading  into  the  north-west  room  was  a  double 
door,  or  sort  of  arcade  of  two  arches  with  a  central  cylindrical  pier. 

"  South  of  the  Hall  were  two  rooms.  That  to  the  east  had  a  window 
to  the  east,  and  near  it  a  door  leading  by  a  short  passage  into  a  square 
mural  garde-robe  chamber  in  the  south-east  angle.  In  the  south  wall 
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were  two  windows.  From  this  room,  as  also  direct  from  the  hall,  a  door 
led  into  the  south-west  room.  Here  in  the  north  wall  is  a  door  which 
opens  from  the  head  of  the  well-stair  which  rises  from  the  basement, 
and  close  to  it  is  a  window,  as  in  the  west  end.  The  south-west  angle 
is  filled  up  by  a  short  wall,  in  which  is  a  doorway  opening  into  what  is 
either  a  circular  shaft  or  chamber,  the  inner  face  of  which  shows  some 
well-marked  herringbone  masonry,  while  the  summit  is  vaulted  and 
has  two  loops.  It  may  have  been  the  kitchen.  North  of  the  Hall, 
the  north-east  room  has  a  window  in  the  east  and  one  in  the  north 
wall,  and  a  small  door,  which  opens  into  a  well- staircase,  answering 
to  the  exterior  pilaster,  and  having  two  exterior  air-holes.  The  north- 
west room,  which  opened  from  this  and  from  the  Hall,  has  a  window 
to  the  north,  and  near  it,  at  a  rather  lower  level,  two  recesses  of 
3  ft.  opening,  one  of  which  has,  and  the  other  probably  had  a  loop. 
A  short  gallery,  2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  connects  the  two,  like  the  galleries  at 
Rochester.  There  is  said  to  be  a  staircase  in  the  north-west  angle,  which 
ascended  from  this  chamber  to  the  third  floor  and  the  roof ;  if  so,  it  has 
been  walled  up  and  is  invisible  from  below. 

"  The  THIRD  FLOOR,  now  removed,  is  shown  in  Hasted's  view.  It  seems 
to  have  corresponded  in  its  windows  to  the  second  floor,  but  had  besides 
a  gallery  in  the  west  wall,  from  angle  to  angle,  and  which  passed,  as  at 
Dover,  beneath  the  sills  of  the  windows,  which  were  raised  to  allow  of 
it.  This  story  would  have  raised  the  Keep  to  a  height  of  about  70ft. 
The  well  was  in  the  outer  west  wall,  near  the  entrance.  Part  of  its 
pipe  remains.  Probably  it  was  reached  by  side  doors  from  the  basement 
and  first  floor.  On  the  third  floor  it  seems  to  have  been  reached  from 
the  west  mural  gallery,  by  a  broad  passage  in  the  wall. 

"  The  entrance  to  the  Keep  seems  to  have  been  covered  by  a  forebnild- 
ing  on  the  west  front,  where  the  intermediate  pilaster  is,  on  that  account, 
omitted.  Probably  the  stairs  ascended  from  south  to  north.  This  is 
what  Somner  calls  a  porch.  That  it  was  not  upon  the  north  front  is 
pretty  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  top  of  the  plinth,  a  course  of  ashlar  is 
unbroken,  which  it  would  scarcely  have  been  had  it  been  covered  by  an 
exterior  building.  The  material  is  flint  rubble,  the  flints  being  laid  in 
courses  of  remarkable  regularity,  with  thick  beds  of  mortar,  and  here 
and  there  bonding  courses  of  rubble  stone.  Outside,  the  wall  is  faced 
with  ragstone  rubble,  but  the  quoins  and  the  dressing  are  of  Caen  stone 
ashlar. 

"  Canterbury  Castle  is  mentioned  in  '  Domesday,'  which  states  that  the 
Conqueror  had  it  in  exchange  from  the  Archbishop  and  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Augustine's,  the  one  receiving  14  and  the  other?  burgages.  A  castle 
older  than  the  Conquest  might  or  might  not  be  a  work  in  masonry,  but 
would  most  certainly  contain  large  earthworks,  of  which  here  there 
are  none,  nor  do  the  filled-up  ditches  seem  to  have  been  very  remark 
able.  It  seems,  however,  that  there  were  earthwork  coverings,  though 
apparently  not  considerable  ones,  enclosing  four  acres,  which  space  has 
been  levelled  and  the  ground  built  upon.  The  present  Keep  looks  rather 
late  than  early  Norman,  and  is  more  like  the  work  of  Henry  L,  or  even 
Henry  II.,  than  William.  Here  was,  however,  a  castle  during  the  primacy 
of  Lanfranc,  when  certain  monks  from  St.  Augustine  took  refuge  in  it. 
The  French  under  Louis,  in  the  reign  of  John,  took  it  without  difficulty, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  its  governor.  In 
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that  of  Edward  II.  the  barbican  of  the  castle  was  a  common  prison,  and 
mention  is  made  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Castle.  It  was  always 
held  by  the  Crown,  from  its  acquisition  by  the  Conqueror,  and  so 
remained  until  it  was  granted  away  by  James  I.  to  be  held  of  the  manor 
of  East  Greenwich." 

Mr.  Brent  then  led  the  way  into  Stour  Street,  where  the  Poor  Priests7 
Hospital  was  visited,  and  then  the  route  was  taken  to  the  desecrated 
church  of  St.  Pancras,  in  the  enceinte  wall  of  which  Mr.  Parker  pointed 
out  a  piece  of  good  Roman  brickwork  in  situ,  while  much  Roman  mate- 
rial was  seen  to  have  been  worked  in  at  various  places.  The  last  place 
visited  was  St.  Martin's  Church,  the  site  of  St.  Augustine's  first  minis- 
trations, where  Mr.  PARKER  made  some  observations  upon  various  portions 
of  the  building.  The  party,  much  diminished  by  fatigue,  wended  their 
way  homewards,  leaving  many  very  interesting  objects  for  a  future 
examination. 

Wednesday,  July  21. 

The  Architectural  Section  met  at  10  A.M.  in  the  Hall  of  St.  Augustine's 
College.  Dr.  BAILEY,  Warden  of  the  College,  said  a  few  words  of  intro- 
duction and  welcome,  abdicating  all  rights  to  his  visitors,  and.  saying  he 
had  much  pleasure  in  placing  in  the  chair  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  Esq., 
M.P.,  President  of  the  Section,  Hon.  Fellow  of  the  College. 

The  PRESIDENT  said  he  did  not  know  how  many  were  then  present 
who  were  here  in  1844,  but  he  would  not  travel  back  to  that  time,  except 
for  one  circumstance,  or  he  would  have  to  speak  of  Willis,  and  Way  and 
Wilberforce.  The  excepted  circumstance  was  the  condition  of  the  place 
in  which  they  were  assembled.  That  hall  was  then  a  drinking-saloon  or 
casino,  daubed  over  with  paintings  of  Apollos  and  such  things.  Tracing 
the  history  of  the  college,  Mr.  Hope  said  that  at  that  time  it  had  come 
into  the  hands  of  a  brewer,  who  had  been  fore-doomed  by  Providence  for 
that  honourable  profession,  having  been  born  with  the  name  of  "  Beer." 
He  had  got  it  from  the  brewer  and  put  it  into  Mr.  Butterfield's  hands, 
to  be  converted  to  a  new  use  ;  sticking  strictly  to  archaeology.  Mr.  Hope 
then  specified  the  details  of  the  work  of  restoration  and  adaptation  to 
its  present  purpose  as  a  College  for  Missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
England.1  He  then  introduced  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  to  the  Meeting. 

Sir  G.  G.  SCOTT  then  read  an  elaborate  and  most  interesting  memoir 
entitled  "  The  Transition  of  Styles  in  Architecture,  illustrated  by  Canter- 
bury Cathedral."  A  large  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  Hall  were  covered 
with  sketches  and  drawings  illustrative  of  the  lecture,  which  attracted 
much  admiration.  The  memoir  is  given,  with  a  slightly-modified  title, 
in  the  present  portion  of  the  Journal  (p.  349). 

The  President  presented  the  best  thanks  of  the  Section  to  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  and  hoped  they  would  hereafter  see  the  views  then  propounded 
developed  into  a  book,  as  it  was  the  first  time  all  these  points  had  been 
focussed  by  an  Englishman,  and  by  an  Englishman  who  had  acknow- 
ledged the  indebtedness  of  his  own  countrymen  to  the  foreigner.  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  having  replied  to  a  question  from  Sir  W.  James,  and  acknowledged 
the  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Hope  vacated  the  chair,  in  which  he  was  suc- 

1  See  "  Archaeologia  Cantiana,"  vol.  iv.       Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,"  by  Mr. 
p.   57,  for  «'  Architectural  Notes  on  St.       Beresford  Hope. 
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ceeded  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  as  President  of  the  Section  of  Antiquities. 
The  Rev.  W.  A.  SCOTT-ROBINSON  read  a  memoir  by  Mr.  T.  G.  GODFREY- 
FAUSSETT,  entitled  "  Canterbury  till  Domesday,"  in  which  the  earliest 
known  conditions  of  Kent  were  very  ably  and  fully  discussed,  and  the 
progress  of  the  settlement  upon  the  banks  of  the  Stour,  which  acquired 
the  name  of  Canterbury,  was  carefully  traced  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  reading  of  the  memoir  excited  much  interest, 
the  President  of  the  Section,  in  thanking  its  author,  remarking  upon  the 
fresh  light  that  had  been  thrown  upon  the  subject,  and  comparing 
many  of  the  early  features  of  the  site  of  the  Metropolitan  See  with 
those  of  the  northern  Archiepiscopate.  The  memoir  is  printed  at  p.  369. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  Historical  Section  should  have  been 
opened  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  his  late  arrival,  his  promised  discourse  was  postponed  to 
the  evening,  and  the  Rev.  E.  VENABLES  read  the  following  short  notice 
of  St.  Martin's  Church,  Canterbury,  by  its  rector,  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
STRETTELL  : — 

"  It  is  more  with  the  view  of  eliciting  the  information  of  those  better 
qualified  to  speak  than  myself,  than  as  having  anything  novel  to  offer, 
that  I  have  put  together  the  following  notices  on  a  subject  in  which  all 
Englishmen  must  be  interested.  It  is  something  to  know  with  certainty 
that  within  the  walls  of  St.  Martin's  Church  we  stand  upon  ground  that 
witnessed  the  worship  of  British  Christianity  ;  that  the  materials  of 
which  the  present  church  is  mainly  composed  sheltered  Queen  Bertha 
and  her  few  companions  when  they  offered  their  first  prayers  on  British 
soil ;  and  that  the  first  king  in  England  who  embraced  Christianity  was 
baptized,  if  not  in  our  ancient  font,  at  all  events  on  nearly  the  same 
spot  on  which  it  stands.  No  site  possessing  the  same  historic  interest 
is  more  distinctly  defined  than  that  of  St.  Martin's  Church.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  a  well-known  land-mark  in  the  earliest  charters  of  St.  August- 
ine's Abbey  ;  but  as  regards  the  form  of  the  original  fabric  all  is 
uncertain.  Beda  (who,  though  he  never  left  Northumbria,  preserved 
the  traditions  brought  there  by  Paulinus,  the  companion  of  St.  Augus- 
ine,  and  in  later  times  transmitted  to  him  by  his  friends,  Albinus  and 
Nothelm)  tells  us  that  '  near  the  city  of  Durovernum  (the  Canterbury 
of  the  English),  towards  the  east,  a  church  had  been  built  of  old  in 
honour  of  St.  Martin,  whilst  the  Romans  still  inhabited  Britain.' 

"  The  fame  of  the  great  French  bishop  was  sufficiently  established 
throughout  Western  Europe  to  have  soon  moved  British  Christians  to 
dedicate  a  church  to  him,  but  if  we  take  Beda's  statement  literally,  the 
church  at  Canterbury  could  not  have  been  built  much  before  the  year 
A.D.  400,  for  St.  Martin  of  Tours  only  died  in  397.  It  is  quite  as  likely 
that  the  church  was  built  at  a  still  earlier  time,  and  when  restored  for 
the  use  of  Queen  Bertha,  received,  at  her  request,  the  name  of  a  saint 
who  reminded  her  of  her  own  country,  of  the  Christian  privileges  she 
had  there  enjoyed,  and  of  the  famous  monastery  in  which  her  widowed 
mother  was  passing  her  latest  years.  It  was  probably  a  small  church, 
built  according  to  the  Roman  model,  with  an  apse  at  the  east  end,  either 
semicircular  or  polygonal,  like  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  churches,  which 
were  designed  on  the  same  plan.  Whatever  the  form,  name,  or  date  of 
the  early  building,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it,  in  common  with 
other  churches  standing  in  Canterbury,  was  laid  waste  when  the  English 
VOL.  xxxii.  3  u 
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forces,  after  the  battle  of  Aylesford,  occupied  East  Kent.  The  rage  of 
the  invaders  burnt  fiercest  against  the  clergy. 

"  *  The  victor,'  Beda  tells  us,  '  depopulated  all  the  nearest  cities  and 
lands ;  public  and  private  buildings  alike  were  ruined,  everywhere  the 
priests  were  slain  upon  the  altars.'  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  English  took  the  trouble  to  destroy  the  churches  to  the  very 
foundations  ;  they  were  content  to  plunder  them,  set  them  on  fire,  and 
let  the  wind  and  weather  complete  their  work.  For  some  120  years  no- 
Christian  service  was  celebrated  in  St.  Martin's  :  though  there  is  no 
evidence  of  its  having  been  used  like  many  others  (St.  Pancras,  for 
instance,)  for  heathen  worship.  It  probably  looked  up  roofless  to  the 
heavens,  a  picture  of  the  people  to  whom  it  once  belonged.  Other  lands 
conquered  by  German  hordes  had  assimilated  their  conquerors.  In 
Spain,  in  Gaul,  in  Italy,  religion,  social  life,  administratrative  order,  to  a 
certain  extent  language,  remained  Roman.  The  language,  the  laws,  the 
religion  of  the  conquerors  reigned  undisputed  in  England.  The  original 
population  was  swept  away  into  corners  ;  it  did  not  mix  with  the  new 
people.  The  new  England  was  a  heathen  country.  So  it  remained 
until  the  church  of  St.  Martin's  comes  into  prominence. 

"  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  having  by  courage  and  conduct  risen  into- 
importance  in  England,  showed  a  desire,  either  from  taste  or  policy,  to 
renew  that  intercourse  between  Britain  and  France  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  English  conquest ;  and  to  introduce  among  his  own 
people  some  of  the  civilization  of  their  neighbours.  He  sought  in 
marriage  Bertha,  the  only  child  of  Charibert,  the  Frankish  king  of  Paris. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  a  French  contemporary  historian,  evidently  regarded 
the  alliance  with  some  contempt.  He  speaks  of  Ethelbert  as  the  son  of 
some  Kentish  king  or  other. 

"  Bertha,  like  her  kinsfolk,  was  a  Christian.  Her  mother  was,  Gregory 
tells  us,  *  not  only  a  veiy  wary  dame  (vahle  cauta — a  quality  much  needed 
in  Merovingian  times),  but  a  woman  with  a  turn  for  the  religious  life, 
diligent  in  prayers  and  vigils,  and  giving  alms  always.'  Her  uncle  and 
guardian,  Chilperic,  though  he  was  not  Christian  enough  to  lead  a 
decently  moral  life,  was  Christian  enough  to  make  a  stipulation  that  his 
niece  should  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  and  be  accom- 
panied by  a  Frank  bishop,  as  the  '  helper  of  her  faith.'  We  cannot  but 
rejoice,  when  we  read  the  accounts  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  of  the  Frankish 
Court  and  its  morals,  that  Bertha  was  transplanted  from  it  to  the  rough 
but  purer  atmosphere  of  the  Kentish  shores.  The  old  Roman  society 
seems  to  have  been  almost  everywhere  fatal  to  the  German  character 
when  brought  into  close  contact  with  it.  England  was  the  only  purely 
German  nation  that  arose  upon  the  wreck  of  Rome,  and  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  it.  The  bishop  who  accompanied  Bertha  was  called  Liud- 
hard.  The  name  betokens  his  Teutonic  origin.  Bertha's  relations 
rightly  judged  that  a  man  who  spoke  a  language,  at  all  events  allied 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  who  had  some  acquaintance  with  German 
habits  of  thought  and  life,  would  be  more  useful  than  one  who,  like 
most  Frankish  bishops,  was  of  Romano-Gallic  extraction.  We  are  told 
little  about  him,  except  in  later  chroniclers,  who  spake  of  the  valuable 
instruction  and  support  he  gave  to  the  young  queen.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine's  mission.  In  Somner 
there  is  preserved  the  picture  of  a  shrine  once  existing  in  St.  Augustine's- 
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Abbey  Church,  in  which  the  names  of  King  Ethelbert  and  his  queen 
^re  associated  with  that  of  Liudhard  (or  Leotard),  showing  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held.  A  still  more  interesting  memorial  is  a 
(gold  ?)  medal  found  some  years  ago  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Martin's, 
and  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  with  the  inscription,  '  Liupardus 
Ep8.'  Mr.  Haigh,  in  a  paper  on  the  subject,  states  that  in  the  Merovingian 
coinage  the  p  is  often  substituted  for  the  d ;  it  is  also  possible  that  there 
may  be  an  error  in  Beda's  spelling ;  as  Florus,  his  continuator,  gives  the 
name  Liupardus.  The  medal  is  set  as  a  pendant,  and  can  scarcely  have 
belonged  to  any  body  but  Queen  Bertha,  or  a  lady  of  her  Court,  con- 
sidering whom  it  represents  and  where  it  was  found. 

"  For  the  French  bride's  use,  then,  the  little  church  of  St.  Martin's 
was  restored  ;  and  here,  Beda  tells  us,  she  was  accustomed  to  pray.  For 
more  than  27  3rears  (according  to  the  received  date  of  her  marriage)  she 
repaired  there,  accompanied  by  but  few,  ministered  to  by  her  aged 
chaplain  before  her  prayers  for  the  conversion  of  her  husband,  and  the 
nation  over  which  he  ruled,  were  answered.  The  thought  of  how  her 
ancestress,  Clotilda  of  Burgundy  had  prevailed  in  the  case  of  Clovis,  and 
been  the  beginning  of  the  conversion  of  the  Franks  to  the  faith  of  Christ, 
may  sometimes  have  encouraged  her.  We  cannot,  however,  doubt  that 
during  this  time  her  example  produced  an  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
Ethelbert,  and  induced  him  to  listen  with  more  goodwill  to  the  message 
brought  to  him  by  St.  Augustine.  At  all  events  the  marriage  of  Ethel- 
bert with  a  Christian  wife  was  seized  upon  by  Gregory  the  Great  as  an 
opportunity  for  introducing  the  Christian  religion  into  England.  There 
is  an  interesting  letter  of  his,  written  after  Ethelbert's  conversion,  to 
Bertha  (IX.  59),  in  which  he  urges  her  to  continue  her  wholesome 
influence  upon  her  husband's  mind,  urging  that  '  of  old  time,  as  a  true 
Christian,  she  had  disposed  his  heart,  by  the  attraction  of  her  virtuous 
conduct,  to  embrace  the  faith  which  she  herself  loved.'  After  Ethelbert's 
celebrated  interview  with  St.  Augustine,  and  his  permission  to  the  com- 
pany of  missionaries  to  reside  in  Canterbury,  it  is  certain  from  Beda 
that  St.  Martin's  was  the  church  in  which  they  were  '  first  accustomed  to 
meet,  to  chant  the  psalms  (as  Gregory  had  taught  them  at  Rome),  to 
offer  prayers,  to  celebrate  the  holy  mysteries,  to  preach,  and  to  baptize  ; 
until  the  king  himself  being  converted,  they  received  a  wider  license  to 
preach  in  all  parts,  and  to  restore  and  build  churches.' 

"  The  day  of  Ethelbert's  baptism  was,  according  to  local  tradition, 
Pentecost,  the  2nd  June,  597.  The  place  is  not  mentioned  separately 
in  Beda,  but  as  the  mention  of  his  baptism  immediately  follows  the 
above  statement,  that  baptisms  were  celebrated  in  St.  Martin's,  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  tradition  recorded  by  later  writers  is 
correct. 

"John  Bromton,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  repeats  Beda's 
account  in  almost  the  same  words,  but  adds,  '  et  ubi  rex  delectatus  vita 
mundissima  sanctorum,  etc.,  baptizatus  est.'  Though  his  lateness  of 
date  takes  very  much  from  the  value  of  his  evidence,  his  distance  from 
the  scene  of  action  makes  it  pretty  clear  that  he  had  seen  MSS.  evidence 
which  was  at  all  events  satisfactory  to  himself.  Thomas  of  Elmham 
(1414)  who  had  access  to  the  MSS.  of  Sprott,  a  monk  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's who  wrote  a  history  of  its  foundation,  and  lived  in  1270,  says 
distinctly  that  Ethelbert  was  baptized  at  St.  Martin's.  One  would  b 
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glad  to  think  that  he  was  likewise  baptized  in  the  venerable  font  which 
now  stands  there  :  but  there  is  no  evidence  which  can  support  such  a 
theory.  It  is  plainly  not  of  Roman  work  ;  and  as  the  church  was  only 
used  for  an  oratory  before  the  arrival  of  Augustine,  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  needed.  The  interlacing  semicircular  arches,  which  form  the  upper 
ring  (for  it  is  evidently  in  two  parts)  would  point  in  architecture  to  a 
much  later  period,  but  in  such  very  superficial  sketchy  sculpture  may 
only  have  been  a  work  of  fancy  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  The  lower  ring 
might  very  well  be  of  the  tenth  century ;  work  of  that  date  and  style 
is  common  in  Italy.  Mr.  Godfrey- Faussett,  however,  thinks  that  the 
date  may  be  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  comparison  with  some  similar 
work  in  St.  Clement's  Church,  Sandwich,  where  a  little  Norman  interior 
doorway  has  on  its  tympanum  an  ornament  of  interlaced  circles  and 
arches,  so  exactly  resembling  this  of  St.  Martin's  font,  that  they  seem 
the  work  of  the  same  hand.  The  general  type  of  the  architecture  of 
St.  Clement's  is  the  ordinary  Norman  of  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

"Queen  Bertha  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  year  606.  Her  best 
praise  is  that  history  knows  little  of  her,  but  that  her  work  is  still 
felt.  We  know  not  where  she  was  first  buried  ;  it  might  have  been 
in  St.  Martin's  Church,  it  might  have  been  within  the  abbey  precincts, 
near  the  road  of  Longport,  where  St.  Augustine  was  first  laid  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  after  the  consecration  of  the  great  abbey  church  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  in  the  year  613,  the  bodies  of  Bishop  Liudhard,  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  of  Queen  Bertha  were  removed  from  their  previous  resting- 
places,  -and  solemnly  interred  in  the  north  porch  of  the  said  church. 
This  porch  was  called  St.  Martin's  Porch,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  Queen  Bertha  was  buried  at  St.  Martin's. 

"  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  other  notices  of  St.  Martin's  Church. 
The  building  must  tell  its  own  history.  It  can  scarcely  have  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  when  they  visited  Canterbury  in  their  wrath. 
The  present  building  was  probably  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  with  much  of  the  old  materials,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
on  the  old  foundations.  The  excavations  I  have  lately  had  made  in  the 
most  likely  parts  outside  the  church  have  discovered  no  traces  of  other 
foundations.  What  exist  appear  to  be  very  old,  are  not  more  than  three 
feet  deep,  and  contain  much  Roman  tile,  but  nothing  that  can  be  iden- 
tified as  Roman  mortar.  Excavations  under  the  pavement  in  the  interior 
of  the  church  might,  perhaps,  reveal  the  foundations  of  a  smaller 
building,  and  those  of  the  ancient  apse.  All  the  old  prints  of  the 
church,  of  which  Mr.  Routledge  has  several,  represent  it  as  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  at  present;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  when  the  old 
rough-cast  was  stripped  from  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  a 
dilapidated  buttress  removed  and  restored,  it  was  found  that  the  end  of 
an  old  eastern  wall  was  embedded  at  that  spot.  On  the  same  occasion  a 
round-headed  doorway  in  Roman  tile  was  laid  bare,  and  remains  visible ; 
its  lintel  is  only  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  present  gutter ; 
and  likewise  there  were  discovered  the  remains  of  a  two-light  window,  of 
which  the  holes  for  the  stanchions  can  be  felt  by  the  hand.  The  jambs 
of  this  window  were  covered  with  plaster,  and  inclined  slightly  towards 
the  east.  The  oldest  part  of  the  wall-masonry,  and  that  which  presents 
the  greatest  likeness  to  Saxon  work,  is  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  at 
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ihe  south-east  corner  of  the  nave,  near  which  is  a  semicircular  hewn 
stone  buttress,  which  somewhat  resembles  one  found  in  the  tower  of 
Sompting,  Sussex.  The  south-west  corner  presents  an  assemblage  of 
many  kinds  of  stone,  including  the  tufa  so  much  used  by  the 
Romans. 

"  I  may  mention  that  old  Saxon  beads  of  coloured  clay  have  been 
lately  found  in  digging  a  grave  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  church.  Some 
living  persons  can  remember  a  time  when  a  north  porch  existed,  of 
which  traces  may  still  be  found.  There  are  likewise  indications  in  the 
masonry  of  a  southern  porch.  The  last  extensive  repairs  and  alterations 
were  executed  about  thirty  years  ago,  under  the  auspices  and  by  the 
liberality  of  the  Hon.  D.  Finch,  auditor  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  when 
much  that  was  objectionable  was  cleared  away  ;  though  some  things 
were  added  which  the  better  taste  of  the  present  day  cannot 
approve. 

"  I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  it  appears  very  desirable,  that  whilst 
the  old  material  of  the  building  should  all  be  retained,  and  as  little  as 
possible  added,  it  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  give  a  more  decent 
appearance  to  the  masonry  of  this  venerable  historical  monument." 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Strettel,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

In  the  afternoon  a  large  party  proceeded  by  train  on  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  to  Chilham.  Here  they  were  most  courteously  and 
hospitably  received  by  C.  S.  HARDY,  Esq.,  who  had  provided  excellent 
refreshments  in  a  commodious  tent  upon  the  lawn,  but  unfortunately 
the  weather  was  unpropitious.  After  an  examination  of  the  excavations 
made  at  the  base  of  the  Keep,  Mr.  G.  T.  CLARK  gave  a  discourse  upon 
the  castle,  of  which  the  Keep  is  the  only  portion  remaining.  It  is  an 
octagonal  tower,  of  which  there  is  only  another  example  in  England,  that 
of  Orford.  The  external  features  of  the  structure  are  much  concealed 
by  ivy;  and  the  interior  has  been  much  mutilated  by  alterations  in  this 
once-famous  castle,  with  which,  however,  the  present  owner  is  dealing  in 
an  admirable  manner,  and  for  which  he  was  heartily  thanked  by  Mr. 
Clark  on  behalf  of  the  Institute.  The  handsome  Jacobean  mansion  of 
Mr.  Hardy,  close  to  the  castle,  and  the  church,  with  its  many  monuments, 
were  visited  on  the  way  back  to  the  station.  In  the  return  journey  a 
pause  was  made  to  see  the  beautiful  church  of  Chartham,  with  its  fine- 
stained  glass  and  window  tracery,  and  the  elaborate  brass  of  Septvans 
with  its  canting  heraldic  bearing.  The  church  was  not  yet  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  "  restorers,"  and,  generally  speaking,  their  work  received 
commendation  ;  but  the  removal  of  this  famous  "  brass  "  of  Septvans, 
from  its  original  position  over  the  grave  of  the  person  commemorated,  to 
the  face  of  the  transept  wall  could  not  be  commended. 

In  the  evening  (at  9  P.M.)  a  conversazione  was  held  in  the  temporary 
Museum,  which,  by  the  obliging  courtesy  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  was 
formed  in  the  Cathedral  Library,  a  new  and  commodious  building,  and 
in  which  a  numerous  and  brilliant  audience  had  assembled. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER  gave  his  promised  discourse 
011  "  The  Monastery  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury."  The  Dean  com- 
menced by  remarking  that  much  he  was  about  to  say  had  been 
already  said  before— years  ago.  But  there  were  some  reasons  which 
must  make  any  treatment  of  this  subject  new.  There  were  two  very 
distinguished  men  whom  they  had  to  lament — his  own  dear  friend  and 
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relative,  Albert  Way,  who  was  always  ready  to  give  his  time  and  learn- 
ing to  explore  the  history  of  our  more  important  buildings,  and  especially 
Canterbury, — the  other  was  Professor  Willis,  who  was  the  first  person  to 
bring  fully  to  light  the  details  of  that  remarkable  plan  of  Christ  Church 
Monastery  at  Cambridge,  and  who  had  the  felicity  of  comparing  that  plan 
with  the  existing  remains,  and  of  comparing  those  remains  with  almost 
every  other  monastery  in  England.  This  was  an  age  of  comparative 
science,  and  Professor  Willis  was  a  comparative  archaeologist,  and  he 
might  almost  be  called  the  discoverer  of  Canterbury  to  the  present 
generation.  The  monasteries  of  the  Benedictine  order  were  all  built  on 
the  same  plan,  so,  by  being  able  to  trace  out  that  of  Canterbury  they 
could  make  out  others  that  had  puzzled  them  before.  The  monk 
Eadwin,  who  made  the  plan  of  Canterbury,  now  at  Cambridge,  (which 
was  here  exhibited),  did  so  to  show  the  waterworks  by  which  the  monas- 
tery was  supplied  with  water;  but  in  so  doing,  he  had  incidentally 
given  all  the  materials  lost.  "  No  traditions,"  says  one  of  our  most 
accomplished  modern  travellers  "  are  so  enduring  as  those  that  are  writ 
in  water." 

The  history  of  Christ  Church  monastery  was  divided  into  three  great 
periods.  He  was  pleased  to  find  that  in  Mr.  Godfrey-Faussett's  admirable 
memoir  read  that  day,  the  author  had  confirmed  his  own  impressions  of 
the  primitive  city  of  Canterbury.  Its  earliest  name,  Durovernum,  meant 
a  wet  marsh,  and  the  monastery  was  planted  in  a  morass.  It  was  said 
by  those  who  were  present  at  the  digging  of  the  foundations  of  the  north- 
western tower  the  skeletons  of  two  men  were  found  swallowed  up  in 
the  morass,  and  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  attempting  to  get 
astride  of  an  ox,  which  was  also  swallowed  up.  The  monastery  was 
founded  in  the  time  of  King  Ethelbert,  and  the  two  establishments  of 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Augustine  were  not  many  yards  apart.  These 
corresponded  with  the  establishments  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  A  similar  state  of  things  existed  at  Canterbury — perpetual 
jealousies  between  the  two  monasteries,  and  quarrels  arising  out  of  those 
jealousies.  In  those  early  times  the  Archbishops  were  much  more 
closely  connected  with  the  monastery  than  they  had  been  since,  for  they 
were  practically  its  Abbots.  He  sometimes  thought  he  could  never 
forgive  Lanfranc  for  destroying  the  old  cathedral,  which  was  on  the  plan 
of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  was  a  basilica  without  tran- 
septs— a  long  oblong  building — with  an  orientation  which  met  both 
views  of  an  eastward  and  westward  position  by  an  altar  at  each  end,  and 
with  a  crypt  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  churches.  The  ciypt  of  Canter- 
bury had  a  peculiar  interest  as  being  an  imitation  of  the  catacombs  at 
Rome,  and  the  parent  of  all  the  crypts  in  England.  Adjoining  the 
church,  but  separate  from  it,  was  a  baptistery,  dedicated  to  the  Baptist, 
near  where  the  Infirmary  afterwards  stood.  The  Roman  road  ran  thence 
to  St.  Augustine's,  and  kings  and  great  men  were  buried  at  its  side.  That 
also  was  a  Roman  custom,  and  these  things  showed  how  completely 
Christ  Church  Cathedral  was  a  morsel  brought  from  Italy  and  sunk  down 
in  this  morass. 

Two  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  gave  Christ  Church  a  peculiar  interest. 
The  first  was  Dunstau,  one  of  the  three  most  remarkable  men  of  the  Saxon 
period,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  great  contemporary  importance,  was 
buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar.  At  the  time  of  the  great  fire  of 
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1174  his  name  was  specially  invoked  in  aid  of  their  endeavours  to  arrest 
it.  The  second  was  Alphege,  who  was  martyred  by  the  Danes.  A 
traitor  let  in  the  Danes — some  said  it  was  the  Archdeacon— and  Alphege 
was  carried  off,  and  as  he  was  carried  off  a  soldier  struck  him  in  the  face, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Alphege,  no  doubt,  was  built  on  the  spot  where 
that  event  occurred.  He  was  then  taken  to  Greenwich,  there  killed  on 
refusing  to  pay  a  great  ransom,  and  afterwards  canonised. 

The  next  period  in  the  history  of  the  monastery  was  that  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  Reformation.  There  had  been  many  changes  in  the 
hierarchy  of  England,  but  none  was  so  complete  as  that  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  head  of  that  revolution  was  Lanfranc,  the  Italian  Arch- 
bishop. His  first  work  was  to  get  rid  of  the  then  existing  building,  and 
not  a  trace  of  the  Saxon  cathedral  was  left.  Then  came  into  existence 
the  monastery  shown  in  the  plan  of  Eadwin  the  monk,  and  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Willis.  Of  such  institutions  very  little  remained 
that  could  be  called  history.  There  were  two  entrances  to  the  monastery 
— Christ  Church  gate  and  the  Green  Court  gate.  The  porter  of  the 
Green  Court  gate  was  ofifcen  waked  up  in  the  dead  of  night  by  criminals 
seeking  sanctuary.  The  Refectory  was  in  the  garden  of  the  Bishop  of 
Dover.  One  incident  is  stated  in  connection  with  it  :  there  was  once  a 
great  banquet  in  the  Refectory,  when  Giraldus  Cambrensis  came  down 
and  dined  with  the  prior  on  Trinity  Sunday.  He  had  left  a  curious 
account  of  the  feast,  a  list  of  the  dishes  eaten  and  the  liquids  drunk, 
and  how  he  thought  a  moderate  use  of  speech  by  the  monks  would  be 
better  than  the  signs  made  by  them,  their  whistling,  hissing,  &c.,  to 
which  they  had  resort,  because  by  the  rules  they  could  not  speak  to 
each  other.  In  the  cloisters  Lanfranc  used  to  sit  to  hear  the  little  com- 
plaints of  the  monks.  The  Infirmary,  the  remains  of  which  had  been  so 
well  opened  out,  was  used  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  monks.  Christ 
Church  gate  was  built  in  1517,  the  year  in  which  Luther  burnt  the 
Pope's  Bull,  the  year  in  which  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  were  produced 
in  the  East,  and  the  year  in  which  Sultan  Selim  built  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  In  the  third  period  of  its  history  the  buildings  of  the 
monastery  were  converted  to  the  use  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury,  and  as  they  were  allotted  here  they  were  in  other 
monasteries.  Having  alluded  to  some  of  the  remarkable  men  connected 
with  the  new  regime,  the  Dean  concluded  by  saying  that  he  came  back 
after  a  long  absence,  and  found  the  Chapter  still  going  on  making  im- 
provements, and  still  finding  new  beauties  in  the  grand  remains  of  the 
monastery  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury. 

Mr.  BERESFORD-HOPE,  M.P.,  in  tendering  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  com- 
pany to  Dean  Stanley,  adverted  to  the  great  gratification  given  to  those 
present  in  being  able  to  welcome  the  Dean's  return,  if  only  for  a  short 
time,  to  those  scenes  of  absorbing  historical  interest  which  he^  had 
identified  with  his  name  by  his  graphic  "  Memorials  of  Canterbury." 

Tuesday,  July  22nd. 

At  9  A  M  the  general  Meeting  of  Members  of  the  Institute  took  place 
in  the  Guildhall,  A.  J.  B.  BERESFORD-HOPE,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Trustee  of  the 
Institute),  in  the  chair. 
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Mr.  BURTT,  Hon.  Secretary,  read  the  balance-sheet  for  last  year 
(printed  at  p.  333).  He  then  read  the  following 

"REPORT    OF   THE    CENTRAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    THE    YEAR     1874-5. 

"  In  commencing  their  Report  for  the  preceding  year,  your  Committee 
were  compelled  to  speak  with  much  regret  of  some  circumstances  which 
greatly  affected  the  welfare  and  interest  of  the  Institute.  The  decease 
of  Mr.  Albert  Way  shed  a  deep  gloom  over  the  whole  field  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Institute,  and  the  unpleasant  circumstances  relating 
to  the  financial  affairs  of  their  late  secretary,  Mr.  Willsher,  seriously 
injured  their  monetary  position  and  prospects.  On  account  of  these 
circumstances  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  your  Committee  to  lay  their 
usual  financial  statement  before  the  members  at  the  last  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Institute.  For  some  time  after  the  Annual  Meeting 
that  statement  engaged  the  anxious  consideration  of  the  Auditors  and  of 
the  present  secretary  (Mr.  Ranking),  and  was  only  presented  to  the 
Members  in  the  number  of  the  Journal  concluding  the  year  1874.  It 
will  be  there  found  (facing  p.  384)  that  an  item  appears  of  '  Money  in 
late  Secretary's  (B.  Willsher)  hands  unaccounted  for,  .£67  6s.  6c/.,'  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  balance  at  the  Bank  at  the  close  of  1873  was  a 
small  one. 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  your  Committee  have  much  satisfaction 
in  referring  to  the  balance-sheet  which  has  just  been  read,  and  congra- 
tulating the  members  upon  their  greatly  improved  financial  position. 
This  result  is  chieflly  owing  to  the  success  of  the  Meeting  held  last  year 
at  Ripon,  but  it  has  also  been  much  influenced  by  the  care  and  atten- 
tion bestoTed  upon  the  ordinary  business  relations  of  the  Institute  by 
Mr.  Ranking,  as  it  shows  the  important  item  in  the  accounts  of 
'Annual  Subscriptions'  as  much  above  the  average  for  some  years. 
Those  who  have  not  had  to  deal  with  the  actual  business  matters  of 
societies  like  the  Archaeological  Institute  can  scarcely  know  how  greatly 
such  an  item  in  the  yearly  accounts  of  a  society  are  affected  by  the 
acting  secretary. 

'•'  The  late  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute — that  held  at  Ripon  last 
year — calls  for  the  expression  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
your  Committee.  It  was  well  attended  by  members  of  the  Institute, 
and  very  largely  so  by  the  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire.  The  excursions 
were  made  to  cover  a  very  extensive  field,  and  included  the  consideration 
of  many  objects  of  the  highest  historical  and  antiquarian  interest — 
reached  often  by  a  journey  through  charming  natural  scenery — and 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  very  able  discourses  given  by  Mr.  E.  Sharpe, 
Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  and  others.  The  termination  of  the  Ripon  Meeting 
was  also  marked  by  a  highly  pleasing  and  gratifying  circumstance.  The 
members  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  took  advantage  of  the 
visit  of  the  Institute  to  hold  their  Annual  Meeting  in  union  with  our- 
selves, claiming  only  from  us  the  addition  of  another  day  to  our 
programme  to  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  ancient  defences  of 
York,  under  the  able  guidance  of*  Mr.  Clark.  The  result  of  that 
further  tax  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  our  able  Vice- President  was- 
the  admirable  memoir  upon  the  subject  contributed  by  him  to  the 
Journal,  and  printed  at  p.  221  of  vol.  xxxi.  The  success  of  that 
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special  visit  of  the  Institute  to  York,  where  the  Society  was  received  in 
state,  and  most  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the 
northern  metropolis  of  England,  augurs  well  for  the  prospect  in  store 
for  us  on  the  present  occasion  of  the  forthcoming  visit  to  Dover  in 
union  with  the  members  of  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society. 

"  The  financial  success  of  the  Ripon  Meeting  has  been  already  adverted 
to.  The  profits  of  that  Meeting  were  far  above  the  average  for  many  years 
past,  and  they  enabled  your  Committee  to  make  a  grant  of  .£20  in  aid  of 
explorations  carried  on  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  place, 
which  have  resulted  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Memoir  entitled  '  Castle- Dykes  '  in  the  last  number  of  the  *  Journal.' 
That  Meeting  was  also  productive  of  many  highly  interesting  and 
valuable  contributions  to  the  pages  of  the  '  Journal '  of  the  Institute,  and 
of  the  contribution  of  materials  for  reading  and  discussion  at  two  of 
its  monthly  meetings.  One  of  the  Memoirs  then  read  has  yet  to  be 
printed.2 

"  On  previous  occasions  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  a  member  of 
the  Institute,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  to  secure  legislative  authority 
for  the  protection  of  the  '  Ancient  Monuments '  of  this  country  have 
engaged  the  cordial  sympathies  and  support  of  your  Committee.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  such  legislative  action  were  known  to 
be  very  considerable,  and  in  their  last  report  your  Committee  had  to 
express  their  regret  at  the  failure  of  the  laudable  attempts  of  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Maidstone  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  passing  of  the  enactment  prepared  by  him.  It  is 
now  a  subject  of  the  greatest  gratification  to  your  Committee  to  be  able 
to  announce  that,  even  in  opposition  to  the  Government,  the  *  Ancient 
Monuments  Bill'  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  considerable 
majority  (22)  on  the  14th  of  April  last,  and  they  think  that  the  debate 
upon  the  occasion,  in  which  another  member  of  the  Institute,  Mr. 
Beresford-Hope,  greatly  assisted,  will  conduce  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  to  a  long-wished  for  result.  It  is  now  with  some  confidence 
anticipated  that  the  Government  may  assist  the  object  in  view  by 
acting  upon  private  representations  in  accordance  with  that  decision  of 
the  House. 

"  With  reference  to  another  subject  which  has  also  previously  occu- 
pied the  notice  of  your  Committee — the  researches  of  Dr.  Schliemann, 
upon  the  site  of  Homeric  Troy — they  have  to  refer  with  much  pleasure 
to  the  very  interesting  lecture  given  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  London,  on  the  24th  of  June  last,  by  Dr.  Schliemaun  himself— a 
lecture  the  interest  of  which  was  much  enhanced  by  the  very  able 
observations  made  on  the  occasion  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
M.P.  Upon  this  subject —one  of  ever-engrossing  interest  to  all  educated 
minds— your  Committee  hope  to  be  able  to  present  some  fuller  obser- 
vations on  a  future  occasion,  and  they  would  now  only  observe  that  they 
contemplate  with  satisfaction  several  Memoirs  in  the  <  Journal '  of  years 
gone  by,  which  may  have  had  no  little  eftect  upon  the  course  of  those 
recent  investigations. 

"  The  prosecution  of  archaeological  researches  in  ancient  Rome  con- 
tinues with  considerable  vigour.  It  is,  however,  seriously  affected  by 
the  heavy  expenses  of  dealing  with  land,  the  value  of  which  has  been 

2  That  on  Ripon,  aud  its  Wakemen's  Belt,  now  printed  at  p.  394. 
VOL.  XXXII. 
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enormously  raised  by  the  present  conditions  of  the  capital  of  Italy, 
which  necessitates  the  building  of  a  new  city,  and  by  the  mercenary 
cupidity  of  owners.  The  valuable  resume  of  the  operations  the  author 
has  done  so  much  to  foster  and  guide  was  heard  with  much  interest 
from  Mr.  Parker  at  our  last  monthly  meeting,  and  which  will  shortly 
appear  in  the  '  Journal.'8 

"With  much  satisfaction  your  Committee  beg  leave  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  the  circumstance  of  the  *  Journal '  of  the 
Institute  being  now  almost  on  a  level  with  its  issue — the  number  for 
June  last,  which  has  just  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  members, 
having  been  put  upon  the  Council  table  within  a  fortnight  of  the  con- 
clusion of  that  month.  This  is  a  state  of  things  almost  unknown  in 
the  history  of  the  Institute,  but  it  is  one  which  ought  certainly  to  be 
fully  sustained,  and  your  Committee  trust  that  the  kind  and  able  co- 
operation of  their  Members  which  has  so  largely  conduced  to  this 
desirable  circumstance  will  be  continued,  so  as  to  enable  the  editor  to 
maintain  it. 

"  Your  Committee  are  able  to  say  that  the  '  General  Index '  to  the  first 
twenty-five  volumes  of  the  '  Journal '  is  making  satisfactory,  if  not  rapid 
progress  ;  and  they  have  a  confident  hope  that  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
Members  in  the  course  of  the  spring  of  next  year.  To  a  work  of  such 
importance,  varying  so  much  from  an  index  to  any  one  volume,  involving 
careful  and  thoughtful  consideration,  together  with  much  labour  and 
attention  to  mechanical  details,  a  due  allowance  of  time  should  certainly 
be  accorded  ;  and  your  Committee  trust  that  the  work,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  worthy  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  other  publi- 
cations of  the  Institute.  While  upon  this  subject,  your  Committee 
would  again  advert  to  a  circumstance  noticed  in  their  last  report — the 
necessity  of  strengthening  the  executive  of  the  Institute  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  Honorary  Secretaiy  to  share  the  labours  of  Mr.  Burtt. 

"  In  recording  their  deep  sense  of  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  departed  friends 
and  fellow-workers,  the  Committee  have  almost  as  difficult  and  painful  a 
task  to  perform  as  fell  to  their  lot  last  year  in  lamenting  the  death  of 
Mr.  Albert  Way.  They  have  now  to  deplore  the  decease  of  the  Kev. 
ROBERT  WILLIS,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  earliest,  and  most  earnest  and 
able  of  the  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Way,  who  joined  him  most  cordially 
in  the  work  of  the  Society  he  was  so  instrumental  in  forming,  and  to  the 
success  of  which  he  so  highly  contributed.  While  so  much  has  been 
written  elsewhere  upon  the  high  qualifications  and  the  laborious  work  of 
this  very  distinguished  man  (especially  in  the  Cambridge  newspapers, 
and  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  March  13,  1875),  the  Committee  would 
simply  refer  to  his  work  for  the  Institute.  For  many  years  the  great 
feature  of  the  Annual  Meetings  has  been  the  perambulation  of  one  of 
our  Cathedrals  or  other  great  ecclesiastical  structure  under  the  able 
guidance  of  Professor  Willis,  and  which  generally  followed  a  discourse 
full  of  fascination  by  its  manner  and  matter  which  had  been  delivered 
upon  the  history  of  the  structure,  assisted  by  every  aid  which  the  pencil 
could  give  to  guide  and  instruct  the  eye.  Assembled  as  the  Institute 
now  is  in  that  city  whose  beautiful  Cathedral  was  the  first  subject  of  a 
long  series  of  unrivalled  archaeological  monographs  from  his  pen,  in  the 
application  of  high  scientific  knowledge  to  the  elucidation  of  architectural 

3  Printed  at  p.  275. 
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history,  your  Committee  feel  deeply  oppressed  with  any  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  such  a  name — of  which,  however,  his  many  works  will  be  his 
best  memorial  In  the  late  Archdeacon  ORMEROD  the  Committee  have 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  an  able  and  industrious  archaeologist,  who  did 
much  to  promote  the  science  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  who 
made  many  contributions  to  the  'Journal'  and  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  j  in  Sir  JOSHUA  HOWE,  C.B.,  a  distinguished  and  intelligent 
member  of  their  body ;  in  Dr.  O'CALLAGHAN  of  Leamington,  a  hearty 
supporter  of  the  Warwick  Meeting,  where  he  exhibited  a  selection  of  his 
valuable  collection  of  autographs  and  MSS. ;  in  Mr.  DICKSON  of  Alnwick, 
a  kind  helper  at  the  Newcastle  Meeting ;  and  in  the  Rev.  J.  S.  HORNER 
of  Mells,  a  hearty  encourager  of  archaeology  in  Dorsetshire.  The  name 
of  Sir  EDWARD  SMIRKE  demands  a  fuller  notice,  as  he  took  an  active 
share  in  the  work  of  the  Society  in  Winchester  in  1845,  and  has  very 
often  done  excellent  service  at  the  Annual  Meetings,  on  the  executive, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  many  and  varied  contributions  to  the 
4  Journal,'  of  which  those  relating  to  *  Original  Documents'  are  full 
of  the  curious  and  comprehensive  knowledge  possessed  by  the  author 
upon  the  subject  of  ancient  customs,  manorial  rights,  abstruse  terms  or 
phrases,  and  local  peculiarities.  In  Mr.  J.  SEVERN  WALKER  of  Malvern 
the  Institute  has  lost  an  accomplished  member  of  the  architectural 
profession,  who  had  achieved  a  position  of  well-deserved  importance 
among  the  members  of  the  Worcestershire  Architectural  Society.  Mr. 
Severn  Walker  was  a  cordial  supporter  of  the  Worcester  meeting,  and 
did  much  to  carry  on  the  good  work  to  which  so  great  a  stimulus  was 
given  by  that  gathering,  and  by  which  he  assisted  greatly  in  raising  the 
standard  of  architectural  taste  in  the  district. 

"  The  periodical  changes  in  the  Council  of  the  Institute  will  be  so 
affected  by  a  Resolution  of  which  notice  has  been  given  that  they  cannot 
take  their  usual  place  in  this  Report." 

In  referring  to  the  proposed  adoption  of  the  Report  several  members 
expressed  their  great  satisfaction  with  its  contents,  and  with  the  general 
condition  of  the  Society.  These  expressions  of  satisfaction  were  united 
with  a  kindly  appreciation  of  Mr.  Burtt's  labours,  especially  as  regards 
the  *  Journal,'  and  the  Rev.  Precentor  VENABLES  thought  it  a  fitting 
occasion  for  a  definite  vote  upon  the  subject.  He  therefore  proposed 
the  following  Resolution  :- — 

"  This  meeting  desires  cordially  to  acknowledge  the  services  of  Mr. 
Burtt  as  Editor  of  the  'Journal'  of  the  Institute,  to  which  it  considers 
the  increased  regularity  of  the  appearance  of  the  *  Journal*  and  the 
high  excellence  of  the  memoirs  contained  in  it  to  be  mainly  due." 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  T.  CLARK,  with  some  observations 
expressive  of  his  hearty  concurrence,  put  from  the  Chair,  declared  to  be 
passed  with  acclamation,  and  gratefully  acknowledged. 

In  bringing  forward  the  suggested  changes  in  the  Central  Committee, 
Mr.  BURTT  mentioned  that  Sir  John  Maclean  had  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  propose  some  alterations  in  the  constitution,  &c.,  of  that  body. 

Sir  JOHN  MACLEAN,  being  called  upon  by  the  CHAIRMAN,  introduced 
the  following  Resolution  by  some  observations  in  support— 

"  Resolved.— That  the  following  amendments  be  made  in  Sections  II. 
and  V.  of  the  Regulations  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  held  at 
Winchester  on  the  15th  September,  1845  ('Arch.  Journal/  ii.  p.  317). 
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"  Section  II.  '  That  the  designation  of  the  Governing  Body  shall  be 
from  henceforth  "The  Council."  ' 

"  *  That  the  Council  consist  of  a  President,  six  Vice-Presidents,  three 
Honorary  Secretaries,  three  Trustees,  an  Honorary  Treasurer,  and 
twenty-four  ordinary  Members.' 

"  Section  V.  '  That  one  Vice-President  and  six  ordinary  Members  shall 
retire  annually  by  rotation ;  that  the  whole,  except  the  Vice-President, 
shall  be  immediately  eligible  for  re-election  ;  and  that  the  retiring  Vice- 
President  shall  be  immediately  eligible  for  re-election  as  a  member  of 
the  Council.' 

"That  all  the  other  regulations  adopted  at  Winchester  as  aforesaid 
shall  continue  and  remain  in  force,  except  as  since  amended  " 

(Signed)          "JOHN  MACLEAN, 

"  CHARLES  WM.  BINGHAM." 

The  llev.  C.  W.  BINGHAM  seconded  the  Resolution,  and  several  remarks 
thereon  having  been  made  by  various  Members,  it  was  put  to  the  vote 
by  the  CHAIRMAN,  and  declared  to  be  carried  unanimously. 

In  accordance  with  that  Resolution  Mr.  BURTT  stated  that  the  senior 
Vice-President  was  Mr.  OCTAVIUS  MORGAN,  and  the  Council  recommended 
that  on  his  retirement  he  should  be  immediately  re-elected  as  a  member 
of  that  body.  The  names  of  the  senior  members  were  also  indicated,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  C.  S.  GREAVES,  who  expressed  his  wish  to  retire 
in  consequence  of  ill-health,  were  re-elected.  Mr.  C.  D.  E.  FORTNUM, 
was  elected  VICE-PRESIDENT  in  the  place  of  Mr.  MORGAN,  Mr.  STEPHENS, 
the  senior  Auditor,  was  elected  in  the  place  of  Mr.  GREAVES,  and  Mr. 
H.  S.  MILMAN  appointed  AUDITOR  in  the  place  of  Mr.  STEPHENS. 

Sir  JOHN  MACLEAN  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  which  was 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  BINGHAM,  and  carried  unanimously. 

In  reply  to  the  CHAIRMAN,  Mr.  BURTT  stated  the  condition  of  the 
correspondence  as  to  the  place  of  meeting  for  1876.  The  principal 
competitor  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  1875  had  been  Colchester,  which 
had  never  been  even  visited  by  the  Institute,  but  about  which  there 
seemed  some  little  difficulty  respecting  the  public  accommodation.  On 
this  point  Mr.  BURTT  stated  that  the  Council  deferred  their  recom- 
mendation that  Colchester  be  selected  till  further  information  had  been 
obtained.  A  cordial  invitation  had  also  been  received  from  Northampton, 
which  was  read.  He  considered  that  the  desired  information  as  to 
Colchester  had  been  supplied  by  letters  from  which  he  read  extracts, 
assuring  the  Council  that  any  deficiency  as  to  accommodation  would  be 
fully  supplemented  by  private  hospitality.  The  CHAIRMAN  spoke 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  meeting  at  Colchester,  and  he  thought  (as  did 
others)  there  need  be  no  fears  as  to  full  accommodation  being  afforded 
to  members  and  visitors. 

It  was  then  moved  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  BINGHAM,  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  SPARVEL-BAYLEY,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  Colchester  be  the 
place  of  meeting  for  1876. 

At  11.53  A.  M.  a  large  party  started  on  the  South-Eastern  Railway  for  the 
excursion  to  Richborough  and  Sandwich.  Halting  at  a  point  on  the  line 
nearest  to  Richborough,  the  party  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Rutupium,  whose  venerable  walls,  still  some  twenty-three  feet 
high  in  many  parts,  had  withstood  so  many  changes  and  destroying 
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agencies.  Here  Mr.  G.  DOWKER,  F.G.S.,  of  Stourmouth,  met  the  visitors, 
and  prefaced  an  excellent  discourse  upon  the  noble  remains  before  them 
by  remarks  upon  the  topography  of  the  site  in  Roman  times,  showino- 
that  it  must  have  then  been  an  island.  He  thought  the  place  was  one 
of  the  earliest  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  here,  he  believed,  both 
Caesar  and  St.  Augustine  landed.  The  walls  were  a  regular  parallelogram, 
and  were  originally  flanked  by  towers  on  the  faces  and  at  the  angles. 
The  central  mass  of  masonry,  known  as  St.  Augustine's  cross,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  many  conjectures,  was  freely  discussed,  and  the 
many  endeavours  made  to  solve  the  mystery  in  which  it  was  enveloped 
were  adverted  to.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  in  which  Sir  W. 
James,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Parker,  and  Mr.  Scarth  were  the  principal 
speakers,  Mr.  Dowker  was  cordially  thanked  for  his  interesting  address.4 

After  roaming  over  the  ruins  the  party  strolled  leisurely  on  to 
Sandwich,  where  luncheon  was  provided  at  the  Fleur-de-Lis  Hotel.  At 
"  Sandwich  the  Silent,"  as  the  place  is  not  inaptly  termed,  there  were 
many  objects  of  great  interest.  At  St.  Peter's  Church,  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  H.  GILDER,  gave  a  short  notice  of  its  special  features,  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Parker  as  to  the  structure,  and  by  Mr.  Bloxam  as 
to  the  monuments.  At  St.  Clement's  Church,  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  A.  M. 
CHICH ESTER,  addressed  the  visitors.  The  tower,  the  only  existing  portion 
of  the  original  church,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  Norman  work  of  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  the  building  is  a  very  large  one,  and  had  been  used 
for  holding  the  Hundred  Courts,  and  other  local  purposes,  and  has  some 
good  details  of  fourteenth  century  work.  Proceeding  through  the  town 
to  the  Quay,  a  pause  was  made  at  the  picturesque  Fishers'  Gate,  bearing 
the  date  1581,  and  the  route  was  continued  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  a 
structure  of  Norman  foundation,  which  had  undergone  many  vicissitudes, 
and  was  now  in  the  hands  of  "  restorers."  Here  Mr.  Chichester  again 
addressed  the  party,  and  many  comments  were  made  upon  various 
portions  of  the  building.  Before  leaving,  LORD  TALBOT  expressed  the 
thanks  of  the  party  to  Mr.  Chichester  for  his  kindness.  The  beautiful 
little  Norman  chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  was  next  examined, 
where  the  Rev.  T.  WOOD  addressed  the  visitors  upon  the  main  points  in 
the  history  of  the  structure  and  its  intended  restoration,  and  he  was 
followed  by  Mr.  PARKER  upon  its  principal  architectural  features,  and  by 
Mr.  BLOXAM  upon  the  early  monumental  effigy  of  Simon  de  Sandwich.6 

The  company  then  concluded  their  pleasant  visit  to  Sandwich,  and  left 
for  Canterbury,  stopping  en  route  at  Minster,  where  the  vicar  (Rev.  A. 
Sitwell)  kindly  received  the  party  at  the  church,  the  mother  church  of 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  lately  restored  in  a  manner  which  called  forth  ap- 
proving remarks.  The  party  then  returned  to  Canterbury. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Section  was  held  in  the 
Guildhall,  ARCHDEACON  HARRISON  presiding. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  LOFTIE  read  a  most  interesting  memoir  on  "The 
Painted  Glass  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  in  Canterbury  Cathedral," 

4  See"  Arch9eologiaCantiana"vol.  viii.  the    Cross    was    the    foundation  for    a 

p.  1,  for  an  "  Account  of  the  Society's  re-  Pharos. 

searches  in  the  Roman  castrum  at  Uich-  5  For  a  most  interesting  discourse  upon 

borough,"  by  G.  Dowker,  Esq.     To  the  the  "  History  of  Sandwich,"  by  the  Rev. 

memoir  is  appended  a  note  by  Mr.  God-  R.  Jenkins,  see  "  Arch.  Cant."  vi.  p.  xlviii. 
frey-Faussett,  expressing  his  opinion  that 
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which  called  for  many  expressions  of  gratification  from  the  audience. 
This  Memoir  will  shortly  appear  in  the  "  Journal." 

Sir  JOHN  MACLEAN,  then  took  the  chair  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Historical  Section,  in  which  Mr.  J.  BAIN,  read  a  short  Memoir  "  On  the 
tradition,  commemorated  by  an  inscription  at  Avranches,  that  Henry  II. 
received  Papal  absolution  there  for  his  part  in  the  murder  of  Becket." 
The  inscription  stated  that  the  absolution  was  received  at  the  door  of 
the  Cathedral  from  the  Papal  legate  by  the  King  kneeling,  and  Mr.  Bain 
stated  the  authenticated  circumstances  of  the  King's  purgation  within 
the  church  of  Avranches  in  the  year  referred  to  (1172),  and  showed 
that  there  was  no  cotemporary  record  of  any  penance  having  been  done 
by  him  outside  the  church.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  genuineness  of 
the  tradition,  and  the  inscription  was  in  the  modern  French  character. 

After  some  observations  by  the  CHAIRMAN,  the  BISHOP  OF  DOVER,  and 
CANON  ROBERTSON  upon  Becket's  name,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Friday,  July  23. 

The  Historical  Section  met  in  the  hall  of  St.  Augustine's  College  at 
10  A.M.,  SIR  JOHN  MACLEAN,  Vice-President  of  the  section,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  B.  SHEPPARD  read  a  Memoir  on  "  The  Archives  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,"  which  was  illustrated  by  a  large  and  very  interesting  display 
of  curious  MSS.  and  documents  of  various  kinds,  extending  from  Saxon 
times  to  the  seventeenth  century.  As  this  Memoir  will  be  given  in  the 
"  Journal,"  it  need  only  be  here  stated  that  it  excited  much  pleasant 
interest  both  from  its  subject  matter  and  its  treatment,  and  at  its 
termination,  and  after  some  observations  by  the  Chairman  and  Mr. 
Burtt,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  author. 

At  11  A.M.,  a  large  party  assembled  in  the  Chapter  House  to  hear  the 
Rev.  E.  VENABLES,  Precentor  of  Lincoln,  deliver  an  address  on  "  The 
Architectural  History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,"  the  President  of  the 
Institute,  LORD  TALBOT  DE  MALAHIDE,  being  in  the  chair.  Some  plans 
were  exhibited,  but  by  an  unfortunate  mistake,  the  original  plans  and 
drawings  of  the  late  Professor  Willis,  with  which  the  lecture  was  to  have 
been  illustrated,  did  not  arrive.  The  lecturer  began  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  his  discourse  was  based  entirely  on  the  researches  of  the 
lamented  Professor ;  but  the  treatment  of  the  subject  was  entirely  his  own, 
and  the  able  discourse  which  he  gave  excited  the  fullest  attention  and 
high  gratification  in  its  hearers.  In  reply  to  some  strictures  upon  the 
demolition  of  the  north-western  tower,  the  noble  fragment  of  Lanfranc's 
work,  forty  years  ago,  CANON  ROBERTSON  gave  some  explanations. 
ARCHDEACON  HARRISON  also  remarked  upon  the  state  of  the  Chapter 
Housw,  and  the  lecturer  concluded  by  referring  to  the  recent  discovery 
of  further  portions  of  the  fourteenth-century  choir  screen,  as  detailed  in 
the  "  Journal "  (p.  86),  and  expressing  a  hope  of  its  "  rehabilitation."  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  Mr.  Venables  led  his  large  following 
into  the  Cathedral  from  the  cloisters,  by  the  door  through  which  Becket 
entered  before  his  murder,  and  directed  their  attention  to  the  main 
points  of  architectural  interest  in  the  structure  mentioned  in  his  dis- 
course. At  the  place  of  the  Martyrdom  CANON  ROBERTSON  read  some 
remarks  upon  that  event  and  its  supposed  relics,  showing  the  baseless 
character  of  the  "  verger's  tale  "  of  the  piece  of  stone  being  cut  from  the 
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pavement  and  preserved  at  Rome.  In  the  Trinity  Chapel  Mr  BLOXAM 
spoke  upon  the  subject  of  the  Monuments,  and  Mr.  S.  TUCKER  (Rouge 
Vr*x)  upon  the  badges  and  heraldic  bearings.  The  party  then  descended 
into  the  crypt,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  perambulation,  LORD  TALBOT 
expressed  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  party  to  Mr.  Venables. 

The  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Section  was  resumed  in  St.  Au<nis- 
tme's  Hall,  at  2.30  P.M.,  Mr.  J.  H.  PARKER,  C.B.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  R.  P.  PULLAN  read  a  Memoir  "  On  the  revival  of  Polychromatic 
Decoration  in  Churches."  This  valuble  communication  was  illustrated 
by  a  great  number  of  richly-coloured  drawings,  chiefly  from  foreign 
examples.  It  excited  considerable  attention  and  interest,  and  has  been 
already  printed  in  the  "Journal"  (p.  265). 

At  about  4  P.M.,  the  company  assembled  at  the  east  end  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, to  perambulate  the  precincts  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Parker, 
who  commenced  by  pointing  out  the  great  extent  and  completeness  of 
the  monastic  buildings,  and  especially  those  portions  devoted  to  hospi- 
tality and  the  entertainment  of  strangers.  The  remains  of  the  infirmary, 
dormitory,  treasury,  and  refectory  were  visited  in  their  turn,  and  their 
special  features  examined.  In  the  cloisters,  the  strange  manner  in 
which  work  of  the  Decorated  Period  clashed  with  the  beautiful  Early 
English  work  was  much  remarked.  Archdeacon  Harrisons  house, 
formerly  a  chapel,  and  the  so-called  baptistery— a  portion  of  the 
lavatory — were  next  visited  ;  and  the  perambulation  concluded  by  an 
examination  of  the  pentice  cloister  leading  from  the  cellarer's  house  to 
the  Guest-hall,  and  the  remains  of  the  kitchen.  Unfortunately,  the 
weather  was  rather  unfavourable,  and  somewhat  marred  the  enjoyment 
of  the  afternoon.  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  and  Mrs.  Payne  Smith 
threw  open  their  handsome  house  and  grounds,  and  most  hospitably 
entertained  the  company  at  a  garden  party,  which  was  very  numerously 
attended.  Quite  late  in  the  evening  a  select  performance  of  music  was 
given  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral,  the  effect  of  which  was  exceedingly 
grand,  and  much  heightened  by  the  darkness  made  visible  by  the  few 
lights  scattered  about  the  noble  building. 

Saturday,  July  24. 

At  9.10  A.M.,  a  large  party  left  by  the  South-Eastern  Railway  for  the 
excursion  to  Hythe,  &c.  The  first  point  of  interest  was  the  Old  House 
at  Westenhanger,  the  seat  of  the  Poynings  family,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  intended  to  reside  there  and  unite  the  park 
to  that  of  Saltwood.  Some  remains  of  the  Norman  building  exist,  but 
the  greater  portion  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Thence  carriages 
were  taken  for  Lymne,  the  "Portus  Lemanis"  of  the  Romans.  By 
some  mischance  the  party  here  became  divided,  a  portion  inspect- 
ing the  church  and  the  interesting  Archidiaconal  house  on  the  cliff, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Parker,  while  the 
greater  number  at  once  descended  the  hill  to  the  Roman  castrum, 
where  Mr.  C.  ROACH-SMITH  gave  an  able  discourse  on  the  site.  There 
was  a  fine  view  from  this  spot  over  the  rich  lands  of  Romney  Marsh, 
the  crescent  of  martello  towers  on  the  sea-beach,  and  the  "  military 
canal "  of  Pitt,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  down  which  the  castrum  which 
protected  the  now-forgotten  Roman  port  had  been  precipitated  by  a 
landslip.  The  route  was  then  continued  to  Hythe,  where  the  fine 
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urch,  in  course  of  restoration  by  Mr.  Street,  was  examined  and  duly 
descanted  upon  by  Mr.  PARKER.  Much*  of  the  work  was  probably 
copied  from  Canterbury,  and  its  very  beautiful  Early-English  choir  and 
chancel,  with  the  trefoil-headed  windows  and  sedilia  attracted  much 
admiration.  The  ossuary  in  the  crypt,  said  to  contain  about  30,000 
skulls  and  bones,  was  the  subject  of  some  speculation.  Passing  on  to 
the  Town  Hall,  the  company  were  most  hospitably  entertained  at 
luncheon  by  Mr.  Mackeson,  the  mayor.  The  collection  of  local  docu- 
ments, seals,  and  other  objects  of  interest  were  afterwards  inspected,  but 
more  justice  would  have  been  done  to  them  in  the  museum  at  Canterbury.6 
Carriages  were  then  resumed  for  Saltwood  Castle.  Here  the  Rev. 
CANON  JENKINS  gave  an  historical  sketch  of  the  building,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Having  conducted  the 
party  over  portions  of  the  building  and  round  the  exterior,  Mr.  G.  T. 
CLARK  gave  the  following  notice  of  its  principal  features  : — 

"  This  ancient  and  well-fortified  Archiepiscopal  seat  stands  in  a  hollow 
about  half  a  mile  within  the  southern  escarpment  of  the  Kentish  chalk 
range  and  at  the  head  of  a  short  but  deep  ravine,  down  which  a  small 
brook  employed  in  the  defences  of  the  castle  flows  into  the  adjacent  sea, 
and  was  at  one  time  the  backwater  of  the  port  of  Hythe.  The  parish 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  employment  of  its  underwood 
in  the  production  of  salt  by  evaporation.  Kilburne,  one  of  the  prede- 
cessors of  Hasted,  attributes  the  foundation  of  the  fortress  to  a  son  of 
Hengist,  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  lordship  seems  to  have  been 
granted  by  Canute  in  1036  to  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  and  it  was 
probably  then  a  place  of  strength. 

"  At  the  Norman  Conquest  it  belonged  to  the  Archbishop,  and  at  the 
compilation  of  f  Domesday '  was  a  part  of  his  '  Terra  militum,'  being  held 
by  knight  service  by  Hugh  de  Montfort.  His  grandson,  third  of  the 
race,  lost  it  by  attainder,  as  did  his  successor,  Henry  de  Essex,  the  craven 
standard-bearer  of  Henry  II.  It  was  then  seized  by  the  King,  and  was 
a  part  of  the  estates  to  which  Becket  laid  claim.  The  tradition  is  that 
Morville  and  his  confederates  rested  here  on  their  way  to  Canterbury  on 
the  night  preceding  the  murder  of  the  Archbishop.  King  John,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  restored  the  castle  to  the  Church,  and  from 
that  time  it  became  an  Archiepiscopal  residence,  in  the  military  charge 
of  a  Constable.  Archbishops  Sudbury  and  Courtenay  specially  contri- 
buted to  its  splendour  late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  while  their 
successor,  Arundel,  employed  it  less  worthily  as  a  Lollard  prison.  Here 
also  Chicheley  held  state  a  few  years  later.  By  Warham  and  Cranmer  it 
was  demised  to  the  Crown  and  finally  alienated  from  the  See,  save  for  a 
short  interval  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  It  is  now  and  has  probably  been 
deserted  for  about  300  years,  but  the  process  of  decay  was  hastened  by 
the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake  in  1580,  by  which  some  of  the  buildings 
were  thrown  down. 

"  In  plan  the  castle  much  resembles  one  type  of  earthwork  in  use  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  and  of  which  Hedingham  is  a  good 
example.  Its  central  part  consists  of  a  large  knoll,  levelled  on  the 
surface,  rounded  or  rather  oval  in  figure,  and  scarped  all  round  into  a 
ditch  of  which  a  part  is  natural,  part  artificial.  Appended  to  the  inner 

6  See  "  Arch.  Cant."  v.  p.  xli.  for  an  ac-  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Kent  Society 
count  of  the  Museum  formed  at  Hythe  at  there  in  1862. 
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ward,  covering  its  eastern  half,  and  outside  its  ditch  is  a  lunated  and 
slightly  lower  platform,  which  also  has  its  ditch,  for  the  most  part 
natural,  though  scarped  and  deepened  by  art.  The  ditches  communicated, 
and  the  outer  one,  common  to  both  wards,  is  in  part  very  wide  and  deep, 
being  a  natural  valley.  It  is  crossed,  to  the  south  of  the  castle,  by  a 
stout  bank,  the  object  of  which  was  to  pen  back  the  waters  of  the  brook, 
and  thus  flood  the  ditch  at  two  different  levels. 

"  The  plan  of  the  works  in  masonry  has  been  governed  by  the  older 
earthworks.  There  is  no  Keep.  In  its  stead  a  strong  and  unusually 
lofty  curtain  has  been  built  upon  the  crest  of  the  scarp,  strengthened  by 
several  mural  towers,  and  entered  by  a  splendid  gatehouse.  This  formed 
the  inner  ward.  Within  this  ward  was  the  well,  and  against  its  south  and 
west  walls  were  placed  the  hall,  chapel,  and  other  domestic  buildings. 
The  outer  ward  was  included  within  a  lower  but  equally  strong  curtain,  also 
provided  with  mural  towers.  This  wall  crossed  the  inner  ditch  and  abutted 
upon  the  curtain  of  the  inner  ward.  The  main  approach  was  from  the  vil- 
lage and  church  on  the  west,  at  first  along  the  counterscarp  of  the  main 
ditch,  and  then  entering  the  outer  ward  by  a  plain  rectangular  gatehouse, 
composed  of  a  basement  and  upper  floor,  fortified  by  a  drawbridge, 
grate,  and  gates,  and  placed  in  the  cross  wall.  From  this  entrance  the 
road  is  continued  along  the  counterscarp,  commanded  by  the  curtain 
of  the  inner  ward,  until  it  reaches  the  great  gatehouse. 

"  It  may  be  that  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  inner  ward,  and  the  whole 
of  its  foundation,  is  of  late  Norman  date.  There  are  some  pilaster  strips 
and  other  indications  that  justify  this  opinion,  and  there  is  a  small 
postern  which  may  be  of  Early  Decorated  or  even  earlier  date.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  later.  The  chapel,  placed  above  a  crypt  or 
cellar,  with  a  timber  floor  and  roof,  stands  against  the  curtain.  It  was 
a  large  and  handsome  room,  with  arcades  of  six  arches  on  each  side, 
resting  upon  a  string,  and  pierced  for  three  windows  each  of  two  lights, 
and  cinquefoils.  The  east  window  and  the  west  wall  are  gone.  The 
style  is  rather  early  Perpendicular.  There  seems  to  have  been,  as  at 
St.  David's,  two  halls,  one  upon  a  vaulted  crypt,  which  is  tolerably 
perfect.  The  domestic  buildings  were  extensive. 

"  The  great  feature'  of  the  castle  at  this  time  is  the  inner  gatehouse,  a 
large  and  lofty  rectangular  pile,  with  bold  drum  towers  capping  its  outer 
angles  and  flanking  the  gate.  It  has  a  basement  and  three  upper 
sto°ries.  The  portal  is  a  lofty,  high-pointed  arch,  set  in  a  square-headed 
recess  which  contained  the  lifted  bridge,  the  chain  holes  for  which  remain. 
Hi^h  up  three  very  bold  corbels  support  a  machicolation  of  four  apertures, 
the  curtain  of  which  is  capped  by  an  embattled  parapet,  having  a  crest 
level  with  the  base  of  the  parapets  of  the  towers.  The  portal  passage  is 
broad  and  lofty,  and  vaulted  throughout.  It  has  a  double  portcullis, 
two  sets  of  gates,  and  three  meurtrieres  or  apertures  m  the  vault  now 
closed.  The  gatehouse  is  probably  the  work  of  Archbishop  Sudbury, 
closely  resembling  the  west  gate  at  Canterbury,  though  on  a  larger  scale, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  completed  by  Courtenay,  whose  well-known 
'torteaux'  are  upon  the  exterior  spandrels.  The  outer  part  ol  tlie 
entrance  is  groined  and  ribbed,  five  ribs  springing  from  each  angle  to 
meet  nine  circles  in  the  cross  ridge  ribs  which  are  horizontal  Ihe  inner 
part  has  a  plain  banded  vault,  strengthened  by  champed  ribs  On  each 
side  are  lodges,  and  the  chambers  within  the  towers  are  hexagonal. 

VOL.  XXXII.  Y 
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Altogether  this  is  a  very  fine  example  of  a  military  gateway  of  the  time 
of  Richard  II." 

The  route  was  resumed  to  Lyminge,  where  Canon  JENKINS  discoursed 
upon  the  very  remarkable  church  to  which  he  has  given  so  much  atten- 
tion. This,  nearly  upon  the  site  of  the  earliest  Christian  church  of  the 
district,  in  which  Ethelberga,  wife  of  Edwin  of  North umbria,  is  said  to- 
have  been  buried  in  633,  is  built  of  Roman  materials  on  a  Roman  site,  and 
is  a  place  of  great  arid  varied  interest.  Mr.  PARKER  followed  Canon  Jenkins 
with  some  observations,  and  there  was  a  store  of  valued  MSS.  and  other 
objects  displayed  for  the  gratification  of  the  visitors,  but  the  time  for  the 
return  train  was  unfortunately  at  hand,  so  that  some  disappointment  was- 
experienced  by  a  hurried  departure. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  His  Grace  the  Primate  preached  in  the  cathedral- 
to  a  very  large  congregation  from  the  52nd  verse  of  Matthew  xiii. 

Monday,  July  26. 

This  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  Dover  Excursion,  in  union  with  the- 
Kent  Archaeological  Society,  and  was  so  numerously  attended  that  the 
railway  accommodation  was  insufficient.     At  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel 
carriages  were  in  attendance  for  the  ascent  to  the  castle.    Here,  at  Noon,. 
Mr.  G.  T.  CLARK  commenced  with  a  short  general  sketch  of  the  castle,, 
and  then  led  the  greater  number  of  his  large  party  through  the  interior  of 
the  Keep,  which  is  filled  with  military  stores.     On  the  roof,  Mr.  Clark 
again  addressed  the  audience,  directing  their  attention  to  the  solid  con- 
struction of  the  work  and  the  view  of  the  surrounding  defences.    Descend- 
ing by  another  passage  to  the  exterior  of  the  Keep,  Mr.  Clark  took  up  a  posi- 
tion near  the  gateway  of  the  Inner  Ward,  and  gave  an  admirable  discourse 
upon  the  noble  structure  before  the  company.     This  is  printed  at  p.  436. 
Passing  thence  into  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Within-the- Walls,  where  Mr. 
Parker  described  this  interesting  specimen  of  very  early  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  the  original  parts  of  which — and  they  were  very  consider- 
able— he  felt  must  belong  to  the  Romano-British  period.     The  church 
had  been  twice  rebuilt,  and  had  in  it  some  very  good  "  long-and-short " 
work.     The  change  for  the  better,  from  what  it  was  forty  years  ago,  was 
very  decided.     Returning  to  the  exterior,  the  slopes  round  the  Roman 
Pharos  were  covered  by  the  visitors,  where  Mr.  MACKESON  exhibited  a 
small  plan  made  by  Capt.  Peek,  and  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith,   giving  a  careful  description  of  this   singular  structure,  founded 
upon  a  survey  made  by  Capt.  Peek,  and  a  notice  of  the  various  references 
made  to  it  by  writers  of  various  periods,  and  to  similar  buildings,  especially 
that  of  Boulogne.      The  party  then  passed  through  the  "Constable's. 
Gate,"  the  finest  feature  of  the  place,  upon  which  Mr.  Clark  made  some 
observations  ;  and  having  rambled  about  in  its  vicinity  for  a  short  time, 
the  carriages  were  resumed  for  the  Town  Hall,  where  the  company  par- 
took of  an  excellent  dinner,  the  President  of  the  Kent  Archaeological 
Society,  EARL  AMHERST,  being  in  the  chair.    The  usual  loyal  toasts  having 
been  duly  honoured,  others,  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  followed,  Sir 
WALTER  STIRLING  proposing  that  of  "  The  Royal  Archaeological  Institute/' 
and  Sir  WALTER  JAMES  "  The  Kent  Archaeological  Society,"  with  their  re- 
spective Presidents,  who  responded.     ARCHDEACON  HARRISON  proposed 
"  The  Town  of  Dover,"  coupled  with  the  name  of  the  Mayor,  who  acknow- 
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ledged  the  compliment.  The  company  then  separated,  the  members  of 
the  Kent  Society  adjourning  to  inspect  the  remains  of  the  Priory  and  to 
attend  an  evening  meeting  in  the  Refectory  of  St.  Martin's  Priory  where 
papers  were  read.  The  greater  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Institute 
eturned  to  Canterbury,  where  a  Conversazione  was  held  at  9  p  m  in  the 
temporary  museum.  While  the  company  were  waiting  for  the  preparation 
ot  Mr.  Parkers  illuminated  slides  in  illustration  of  his  report  of  recent 
investigations  in  the  Colosseum  of  Rome,  some  "Notes"  by  Mr  T 
GODFREY-FAUSSETT,  were  read  upon  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey  and  the 
memorials  of  his  murder,  which  were  exhibited  in  one  of  the  cases 
Mr.  Parkers  discourse  then  followed,  and  excited  much  interest,  the 
illuminated  slides  producing  a  most  vivid  reproduction  of  many  of  the 
more  remarkable  features  in  the  late  discoveries  at  Rome. 

Tuesday,  July  27. 

At  10  a.m.  the  historical  section  met  in  St.  Augustine's  Hall,  Mr.  J. 
H.  PARKER,  C.B.  in  the  chair.  In  the  absence  of  the  author,  the  Rev.  Dr! 
BAILEY,  Warden  of  the  College,  read  a  memoir  by  the  Rev.  Mackenzie 
E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A.,  entitled  "  Vestiges  of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey  with- 
out the  walls  of  Canterbury."  An  elaborately  executed  ground  plan 
was  exhibited  in  illustration  of  the  complete  restoration  of  this  once- 
famous  Abbey,  which  Mr.  WALCOTT  reproduced  by  a  careful  analysis  of 
numerous  passages  in  chroniclers  and  other  writers.  Mr.  Walcott  con- 
-cluded  by  giving  a  list  of  the  Abbots,  chiefly  collected  from  original 
sources,  and,  among  many  curious  details  referring  to  some  of  the  officials 
of  the  Abbey,  gave  the  particulars  of  the  great  Installation  Feast  of 
Ralph  de  Bourne,  consecrated  Abbot  in  1309  ;  and  extracts  from  a 
"  compotus  "  of  the  Abbey  of  25  Henry  VIII.  preserved  at  Lambeth. 
Our  limited  space  prevents  further  justice  being  done  to  this  valuable 
contribution.  The  Rev.  H.  M.  SCARTH  followed  with  a  memoir  "  On  the 
Evidences  of  Roman  occupation  in  Kent,"  which  will  be  given  in  a 
future  portion  of  the  Journal.  Mr.  G.  DOWKER  (who,  so  obligingly,  acted 
as  cicerone  at  Richborough)  read  a  memoir  "  On  the  landing  of  Julius 
Csesar  in  Britain,"  which  will  also  be  given  in  the  Journal.  The  Ven. 
Archdeacon  HARRISON  brought  the  business  of  the  day  and  of  the  meet- 
ing to  a  close  by  giving  a  notice  of  the  "  Great  Fires,''  by  which  the 
cathedral  had  suffered,  and  especially  that  of  three  years  ago,  of  which  he 
gave  some  curious  and  interesting  details.  He  traced  its  cause  to  the 
ignition  of  the  "  tinder  wood  "  under  the  gutter  in  which  the  plumber's 
fire  was  placed,  the  lead  being  particularly  thin  at  that  spot. 

At  Noon  the  concluding  meeting  was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  Lord 
TALBOT  DE  MALAHIDE  in  the  chair,  the  Mayor  of  Canterbury  being  on 
his  right  hand.  His  Lordship  having  explained  the  circumstances 
which  had  prevented  Sir  Walter  James  from  attending,  detailed  votes  of 
thanks  were  passed  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  the  Warden  of  St.  Augustine's  College  for  the  excellent 
accommodation  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute  ;  to  the  contribu- 
tors of  discourses  and  memoirs,  and  of  objects  for  the  museum ;  to  the 
Corporation  and  citizens  of  Canterbury,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean,  C.  S. 
Hardy,  Esq.,  and  the  Mayor  of  Hythe  for  their  courteous  and  liberal 
hospitality ;  and  to  the  Local  Committee — with  special  reference  to  the 
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valuable  help  afforded  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Godfrey-Faussett— for  their  assist- 
ance in  the  necessary  arrangements.  These  expressions  of  gratification 
on  the  part  of  the  Institute  at  the  great  success  and  most  pleasant 
cordiality  of  the  meeting  were  chiefly  conveyed  by  Sir  J.  Maclean,  llev. 
H.  M.  Scarth,  Mr.  Fortnum,  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham,  Col.  Pinney,  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker ;  and  acknowledged  by  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Dover,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean,  the  Rev. 
Warden  of  St.  Augustine's,  and  Mr.  Brent.  A  list  of  persons  proposed 
as  members  of  the  Institute  was  read  over  ;  it  was  announced  that  Col- 
chester has  been  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  1876,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Canterbury  Meeting  terminated. 

The  Museum. 

By  the  courteous  permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  this  was  located 
in  the  library  of  the  cathedral,  a  new  and  spacious  room  built  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  Norman  dormitory.  It  was  formed  under  the  able  care  and 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Brent,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Godfrey-Faussett, 
F.S.A.,  Auditor  to  the  Chapter.  To  the  latter  gentleman  especially, 
much  praise  is  due  for  bringing  together  so  large  and  very  interesting  a 
collection.  Inheriting  the  zeal  and  knowledge  of  his  great-grandfather, 
who  formed  the  famous  "  Faussett  Collection  "  from  the  results  of  his  own 
investigations,  Mr.  Godfrey-Faussett's  former  position  as  Secretary  of  the 
Kent  Archaeological  Society  had  given  him  more  than  ordinary  facilities 
as  regards  such  matters,  in  addition  to  his  previously  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  archaeology  of  the  county.  The  books  forming  the  Chapter 
library  were  almost  entirely  hidden  by  a  screen,  on  which  were  judiciously 
arranged  a  good  collection  of  portraits  of  local  celebrities.  Conspicuous 
among  these  were  the  paintings  by  Cornelius  Jausen,  who  resided  between 
the  years  1630  and  1640  at  Bridge,  near  Barham  Down,  and,  says  Walpole, 
"  drew  many  portraits  for  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood."  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, of  St.  Alban's  Court,  sent  eight  of  these  portraits,  and  three  were 
contributed  by  other  owners.  Among  Mr.  Hammond's  was  that  of  Lady 
Bowyer,  called,  from  her  great  beauty,  "  the  Star  in  the  East."  The 
other  portraits  by  this  distinguished  artist  were  those  of  Isaac  Bargrave, 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  W.  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  (born  at  Folkestone),  Sir  John  Smith,  Sir  John  Dormer,  Lady 
Dormer,  Sir  Geo.  Juxon,  Lady  Juxon,  Col.  Robert  Hammond,  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Mrs.  Godfrey.  Among  the  other  local 
celebrities,  whose  portraits  covered  the  temporary  walls  of  the  museum, 
were  those  of  Sir  W.  Hardres,  of  Hardres  Court,  ob.  1764,  "  the  last  of  his 
race  ; "  the  Rev.  W.  Gostling,  minor  canon  of  the  cathedral,  and  author  of 
"  Gostling's  Walk  in  and  about  the  City  of  Canterbury  ; "  Sir  John  Boys, 
Recorder  of  Canterbury  and  founder  of  Jesus  Hospital  there  ;  Deans 
Nicholas  Woottou,  and  Thomas  Nevil ;  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel ;  Bryan 
Faussett,  the  antiquaiy,  and  former  of  the  "  Faussett  Collection  ;  "  Sir  T. 
Godfrey  of  Heppington  ;  Sir  Edmond  Berry  Godfrey  (two  portraits),  and 
other  members  of  the  family ;  W.  Lambarde,  author  of  the  "  Perambu- 
lation of  Kent ; "  Henry  Oxenden  of  Barham,  a  hero  of  the  Civil  War  ;  the 
Earl  of  Devon,  by  G.  Romney ;  Sir  P.  Hony  wood,  Governor  of  Portsmouth ; 
Capt.  Toke  of  Godintou,  and  Lady  Diana  his  wife. 

An  important  and  considerable  collection  of  Municipal   Insignia  was 
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arranged  on  a  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  museum.  The  large  maces  about 
twenty  in  number,  were  secured  in  an  upright  position,  and  around  them 
were  grouped  smaller  maces  ;  «  moot "  and  other  horns,  staves,  bells,  seals 
and  other  official  objects.7  In  medieval  times  many  of  the  Corporate 
bodies  in  Kent  were  of  much  greater  importance  than  at  the  present  time 
and  it  maybe  said  to  their  credit  that  they  still  possess  some  very  curious 
and  early  specimens  of  official  Insignia.  The  State  sword  of  Canterbury 
given  to  the  city  by  James  I.,  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  It  is 
inscribed  : — 

"  This  Sourde  was  graunted  by  our  Gratious  Soveraigne  Lord  Kino-e 

Jeames  to  this  City  of  Canterbury 
And  to  Thomas  Paramore  Esquire 
Beinge  then  Mayor  of  the  same  Citty  to  be  Borne  before  him  and  al1 

others  that  shal1  succeede  him  " 

On  the  reverse  is  a  quotation  from  Leviticus  xix. 

Beyond  the  inscription,  on  a  globe  labelled  "  Canterbury  "  is  a  figure 
of  Justice,  and  on  a  label  above  it  "  Justitia."  The  original  handle  is 
encased  in  one  of  silver,  with  engraved  scroll  work,  "  C.  R."  for  Charles  I., 
and  the  Royal  Arms.  Among  the  "  burghmote  "  horns,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  artistic  was  the  bronze  horn  belonging  to  Dover,  though 
it  is  probably  not  the  earliest.  It  is  covered  with  a  graceful  foliated  orna- 
ment in  relief,  and  inscribed  on  a  band  circling  round  the  wide  part  of  the 
horn,  and  ascending  it  "JOHANNES  AGLA  DE  ALEMAINE  ME  FECIT,"  each 
letter  of  "AGLA  "  being  divided  by  a  cross  potent,  and  the  word  included  be- 
tween two  others.  The  Queenborough  "  Wand  "  also  claims  special  notice. 
It  is  a  thin  rod  of  oak,  five  feet  long,  and  is  said  to  be  that  given  to  the  cor- 
poration by  Edward  the  Third,  by  whom  the  town  was  named  in  honour  of 
Queen  Philippa.  In  1818  a  silver  case  was  made  for  its  preservation,  in- 
scribed "  The  Wand  of  Office  used  by  the  Mayors  of  Queenborough  accord- 
ing to  tradition  for  centurys  past,"  &c.  One  of  the  small  silver  maces  of 
Queenborough  seemed  to  be  an  early  iron  mace  coated  over.  A 
small  silver  mace  belonging  to  Rye  has  the  inscription  "I.  D.  May  1570 
1. 1.  S."  The  same  corporation  also  sent  an  elegant  bronze  bell  inscribed 
"  0  mater  Dei  memento  mei "  round  the  upper  rim,  and  "  Petrus 
Chineus  me  fecit  1566  "  round  the  lower  rim — between  these  is  a  bold 
bas  relief  of  Orpheus  playing  to  the  brutes.  Sandwich  sent  one  of  the 
coronation  mazer  bowls  to  which  its  "  Barons  "  were  entitled  for  carrying 
the  King's  canopy  at  the  Coronation.  In  the  glass  cases  between  the 
columns  the  smaller  and  more  precious  objects  in  the  Museum  were  arranged 
(as  usual)  in  chronological  order.  Among  these  the  "pre-historic"  portion 
was  inconsiderable,  the  county  not  having  been  remarkable  for  such  objects, 
and  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  Mr.  J.  Brent,  and  Mr.  G.  Payne  contributed 
the  only  specimens,  about  sixty  in  number.  The  Kent  Archseological 
Society  sent  some  fine  specimens  of  British  gold  coins.  Mr.  Evans's 
bronze  celt,  found  in  removing  one  of  the  early  mounds  thrown  up  for 
the  defence  of  Canterbury,  and  referred  to  in  Mr.  Godfrey-Faussett's 
able  memoir  printed  in  the  present  "Journal"  (p.  371)  attracted  some 
attention.  Mr.  Trimnell  exhibited  an  interesting  evidence  of  the  Celtic 
occupation  of  Canterbury  in  an  armilla.  Lord  Talbot  contributed 
two  celts  of  very  dark  stone  and  peculiar  form,  found  a  few  years  ago 

7  See  Arch.  Jour.  vi.  p.  412,  for  an  account  of  the  Corporate  and  other  seals  of  Dover. 
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in  Ashanti,  and  two  rings  of  the  precious  metal.  Mr.  Woodruff  also 
exhibited  three  small  Celtic  urns  from  a  barrow  at  Kingwould,  and 
some  beads  ;  and  Mr.  Brent  brought  a  gold  torques  from  Ireland,  and 
bronze  dagger  handle,  of  the  Celtic  period,  and  some  flint  flakes  and 
arrow  heads.  The  "Kornan"  section  of  the  museum  was  good.  Its 
chief  contributors  were  Mr.  G.  Payne,  Mr.  Woodruff,  Mr.  G.  Dowker, 
and  Mr.  Walter,  each  of  whom  sent  collections  of  Saniian,  Upchurch, 
and  other  pottery,  among  which  were  many  excellent  examples 
of  form  or  workmanship,  for  which  the  ware  of  Upchurch  was  so 
remarkable. 

A  Roman  inscribed  altar  found  at  Petham,  some  glass  unguentaria,  &c., 
fibulae,  and  bronze  objects  of  various  kinds  were  sent  by  Miss  Pout,  Mr. 
Parry,  Mr.  Brent  and  others.  The  "  Faussett  Collection  "  alone  was  an 
excellent  illustration  of  objects  of  use  and  personal  ornament  in  the 
times  of  our  "  English "  ancestors.  It  has  been  so  well  described  and 
its  history  so  well  told  in  the  "  Inventorium  Sepulchrale,"  edited  by  Mi*. 
C.  Roach  Smith,  that  it  need  only  be  remarked  how  highly  the  oppor- 
tunity of  again  examining  this  extraordinary  collection  of  precious  and 
beautiful  objects  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  in  its  native  county  was 
appreciated.8  Two  large  cases  were  filled  with  the  choicest  specimens 
thus  kindly  contributed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  "Brown  Museum"  in 
Liverpool,  to  which  Mr.  Mayer,  its  munificent  purchaser,  has  trans- 
ferred the  collection.  Other  objects  of  the  same  period,  and  many 
of  them  worthy  of  more  than  this  too  slight  notice,  including  an  early 
memorial  stone  from  Sandwich,  with  a  Runic  inscription,9  were  also 
exhibited  by  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society  from  the  Charles  Museum 
at  Maidstone,  the  Canterbury  Museum,  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham, 
Lord  Amherst,  and  Mr.  Trimnell. 

A  considerable  number  of  early  MSS.,  illuminated  and  printed  books, 
were  arranged  on  the  tables  or  in  cases.  Conspicuous  among  these  was 
a  large  selection  from  the  rich  stores  of  the  Cathedral  Archives,  of  which 
Mr.  Sheppard  had  given  so  excellent  an  account,  from  the  Charter, 
actually  written  by  Archbishop  Duustan,  and  attested  in  the  remarkable 
phrase  "  Ego  Dunstan  indignus  Abbas  Rege  Eadredo  impetrante  hanc 
domino  meo  hfcreditariam  cartulam  dictitando  composui  et  propriis 
digitorum  articulis  perscripsi "  (printed  in  Kemble's  Cod.  Dipl.  ccccxxv.)  ; 
with  others  signed  by  the  crosses  of  William  I.  and  his  Queen,  and  by 
Lanfranc  and  Wulstan  ;  to  documents  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
were  selected  with  much  care  for  their  historical  importance,  the  interest 
of  their  signatures,  handwriting,  and  seals.  As  regards  the  seals,  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  their  skilful  repair,  and  the  care  taken  to  prevent 
future  damage  by  surrounding  them  with  a  metal  ring.  The  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Harrison  made  a  good  display  of  early  and  rare  MS.  and  printed 
books,  chiefly  devotional,  comprising  some  beautiful  specimens  of  "  Horse," 
Burnett's  life  of  Bishop  Bedell,  some  curious  Tracts,  a  superb  copy  of  Wor- 
lidge's  Gems,  printed  on  satin,  and  several  of  Ireland's  forgeries.  He  also 

9  Sec  Arch.  Jour.  vol.  xi.  pp.  51-53,  p.  164,  for  "Notes  in  illustration  of  the 

for  reference  to  the  negociations  respect-  Runic  Monuments  of  Kent,"  by  the  Rev. 

ing  this  invaluable  collection  with  the  D.  W.  Haigh.  At  p.  227  the  inscription 

trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  previous  on  the  stone  in  question  is  given 

to  its  purchase  by  Mr.  Mayer  in  1854.  "RAHABUL." 

9  Sec  "  Archrcologia  Cantiana/'  vol.  vii. 
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exhibited  some  rare  water-colour  drawings  and  engravings  of  portions 
of  the  cathedral  and  precincts,  and  of  other  parts  of  Canterbury.  The 
Rev.  J.  F.  Russell  exhibited  a  very  interesting  collection  of  illuminated 
Missals,  rare  early  printed  books,  autographs  of  distinguished  persons,  a 
diptych  of  Hans  Memling,  several  specimens  of  sculpture  in  ivory,  an 
etui  case,  and  other  objects  of  personal  use.  Mr.  Loftie  brought  four 
illuminated  MS.  bibles,  a  fine  thirteenth  century  initial  letter,  and 
a  fifteenth  century  reliquary.  Several  early  MSS.  belonging  to  Fordwich 
and  Romney  were  also  exhibited.  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  brought  a 
Minister's  Account  of  Dartford  Priory,  14  Hen.  VIII.,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  Bliss  sent  a  volume  of  "  Horse."  Numerous  rings  of  various  periods, 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Trimnell,  Mr.  Mason,  and  others,  among  which 
was  a  fine  fifteenth  century  inscribed  gem,  in  a  setting  of  the  period, 
brought  by  Mr.  Godfrey-Faussett.  The  curious  Mazer  bowls  of  Harble- 
down  Hospital,  in  one  of  which  is  a  crystal,  said  to  have  been  worn  by 
Becket  in  his  shoe,  and  other  relics  of  that  Institution,  were  conspicuous 
objects.  Numerous  drawings,  paintings,  and  engravings  of  buildings  in 
Canterbury  and  the  neighbourhood  were  contributed — some  of  which  are 
their  only  existing  evidences.  Among  Mr.  Godfrey-Faussett's  contribu- 
tions was  a  singular  example  of  early  pictorial  art,  two  leaves  of  a 
triptych,  representing  the  life  of  Job.  The  memorials  of  Sir  Edmund 
Berry  Godfrey,  chiefly  exhibited  by  Mr.  Godfrey-Faussett  were  curious. 
The  following  notes  upon  the  subject  by  that  gentleman,  which  were 
read  at  the  last  Conversazione  in  the  Museum,  are  interesting  as  clearing 
up  the  confusion  previously  existing  respecting  the  name. 

"  There  are  here  exhibited  two  portraits  of  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey, 
the  Justice  for  Westminster,  whose  murder  in  1678  (he  was  found  strangled 
and  stabbed  on  Primrose  Hill)  created  such  a  popular  fury  in  connection 
with  what  was  known  as  the  Popish  Plot.  Four  men  accused  by  Titus 
Gates  and  his  accomplices  were  executed  for  the  murder,  but  all  died  pro- 
testing their  innocence,  and  the  evidence  against  them  was  scarcely  strong 
enough  to  warrant  their  apprehension  in  calmer  days.  The  opinion  of 
Roger  North  is  the  most  likely  solution  of  the  mystery,  viz.,  that  the  murder 
was  done  by  Gates  and  his  gang  themselves,  with  the  idea,  which  proved 
abundantly  successful,  that  the  murder  of  a  well-known  Protestant  magis- 
trate, who  had  just  received  Gates'  depositions  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  at  once  be  attributed  to  the  Catholics  themselves  and  go 
to  confirm  Gates'  assertions  and  the  existence  of  the  plot. 

"  He  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  Dec.,  1621,  at  Hodiford,  his  father's  house 
in  Sellinge,  near  Ashford,  the  eleventh  of  the  eighteen  children  of  Thomas 
Godfrey,  whose  picture  hangs  adjoining  a  second  son  of  the  family  of 
Godfrey  of  Lydd,  in  Romney  Marsh  and  of  Heppington  near  this  city, 
who  was  for  some  years  M.P.  for  Romney.  The  domestic  chronicle  of 
this  Thomas  Godfrey  exists,  and  mentions  the  birth  and  christening  of 
his  son  Edmund l  as  '  Edmund  Berry,'  the  second  name  being  that 
of  his  godfather,  '  John  Berne,  Esq.,  captain  of  the  foot  company  of  the 
town  of  Lidd.'  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  even  his  contemporaries 
seem  to  have  been  unable  to  understand  that  his  Christian  name  was  a 
double  one,  and  almost  invariably  write  of  him  as  Sir  Edmundbury  or 
Edmundsbury,  perhaps  fancifully  connecting  it  in  their  minds  with  the 

1  It  is  printed  in  the  "  Topographer  and  Genealogist  "  for  March,  1849. 
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name  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  in  this  form  his  name  has  descended  in 
history. 

"  He  and  many  of  his  brothers  became  merchants  in  London,  and 
Michael,  for  some  time  was  Member  for  the  City.  Edmund  was  a  timber 
merchant,  and  had  a  wharf,  where  there  are  wharves  no  longer,  on  the  river 
bank  just  behind  Northumberland  House.  He  had  been  one  of  the  few 
men  of  authority  who  had  stayed  in  London  and  preserved  order  during 
the  Plague,  and  had  again  been  very  active  at  and  after  the  Fire.  In 
acknowledgment  of  these  services  the  King  had  presented  him  with  two 
silver  tankards  with  appropriate  inscriptions,  and  representations  both 
of  Plague  and  Fire.  It  is  not  clear  whether  either  of  these  original 
tankards  still  exist — they  are  recorded  to  have  been  eighteen  inches  high. 
But  exhibited  here  to-day  is  a  smaller  tankard,  apparently  by  its  inscrip- 
tion given  by  him  to  some  friend  in  commemoration  of  this  gift  of  the 
king.  It  enumerates  his  services  so  rewarded,  and  gives  apparently 
copies  of  the  original  representations  of  the  Plague  and  Fire.  The 
Hall-mark  on  the  tankard  is  two  years  later  than  tho  date  which  it  gives 
to  the  king's  gift. 

"  The  state  of  the  public  mind  after  the  murder  expressed  itself  in  some 
curious  memorials  which  still  survive.  Good  Protestants  affected  to  go 
about  in  fear  of  their  lives,  and  invented  and  earned  the  "  Protestant 
flail,"  probably  the  original  of  our  '  life-preserver/  Exhibited  here  is 
another  and  more  delicate  weapon,  a  Protestant  dagger,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion 'MEMENTO  GODFREY  PROTOMARTYRIS  PRO  RELIGIONE  PROTESTANTIUM' 
with  the  date.  Medals  also  were  struck,  one  of  which  is  here  exhibited. 
On  one  side  is  a  bust  of  Sir  Edmund  undergoing  strangulation,  with  the 
inscription  '  MORIENDO  RESTITUIT  REM  E  GODFREY  ; '  on  the  reverse  is  the 
scene  of  his  strangulation,  the  Pope  standing  with  a  Bull  of  pardon  in 
one  hand,  the  other  in  the  attitude  of  benediction  ;  '  TANTUM  RELIGIO 
POTUIT  '  is  the  inscription  here,  and  on  the  rim  of  the  medal  are  the 

WOrds     'CERVICE    FRACTA    FIDEM    SUSTULIT   ATLAS    XNS.    1678.'         Packs    of 

playing  cards  too  were  made  and  used,  each  card  with  a  representation 
of  some  scene  in  the  murder  as  described  by  Gates,  or  in  his  so-called 
Popish  plot.  One  of  these  packs,  very  nearly  complete,  is  exhibited  in 
our  group  of  these  memorials. 

"  The  upper  of  these  two  pictures  is  the  original  portrait,  attributed 
on  an  early  engraving  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  It  is  exhibited  by  the 
Vestry  of  St.  Martin's,  Trafalgar  Square,  in  which  parish  Sir  E.  B.  G. 
lived  and  in  which  church  he  was  buried.  The  lower  one  is  a  copy  of 
the  upper,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wildman  Lushington  of  Norton  Court,  an 
estate  inherited  from  Sir  Edmund's  brother  Benjamin.  We  have  pur- 
posely hung  Thomas  Godfrey,  his  father,  opposite  to  William  Lambarde, 
the  '  Kentish  Perambulator,'  for  Lambarde's  daughter  was  his  first  wife. 
Sir  Edmund  was  never  married." 

In  the  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  xvi.  p.  175  is  a  complete  description  of  the 
"medals  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,"  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  Hawkins  of 
the  British  Museum.  In  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  error  as  to  the 
Christian  name  is  still  preserved.  The  medal  exhibited  in  the  Museum 
at  Canterbury  is  "  No.  2  "  of  that  series.  The  tankard  shown  was  sent 
by  Mr.  R.  Jacomb  Hood,  who  gave  a  notice  of  it  in  "Notes  and 
Queries,  4th  Series,  vol.  xii."  Reference  is  made  in  the  same  volume 
of  the  "Journal "  (p.  178),  to  another  tankard  given  by  Sir  Edmund  in 
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commemoration   of  the   great   fire,   belonging  to   the    Corporation   of 
Sudbury. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  objects  exhibited  were  the  Iceland  and  Nor- 
wegian Celts,  brooches,  and  other  ornaments  brought  by  Sir  Chas.  Ander- 
son, Bart.  ;  Lord  Talbot's  mail  armour  and  helmet,  recently  brought 
from  Rome  ;  Mrs.  M'Queen's  beautiful  tortoiseshell  casket  with  silver 
clasps  and  mountings,  taken  from  the  Dutch  governor  of  Amboyna ;  the 
Spanish  cards  brought  home  with  other  "curiosities"  by  John  Bargrave, 
a  nephew  of  the  Dean  of  that  name  and  Canon  of  Canterbury ;  a  duck- 
ing-stool from  Fordwich  ;  Mr.  Ready's  casts  of  a  cylinder  of  terra-cotta,  re- 
cording a  building,  and  a  terra-cotta  tablet  with  an  account  of  the 
Deluge,  from  Koyunjik,  and  of  the  sword  of  Vul-nirari,  King  of  Assyria, 
B.C.  1330  ;  Mr.  Nightingale's  early  watches  and  enamel  portrait  of 
Thomas  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton ;  and  Mr.  D'Aeth's  blue  silk 
shirt  of  Charles  the  First,  "  in  which  he  was  executed."2  Among  the  few 
mediaeval  bronzes  were  two  frames  (or  portions)  of  gypcieres,  or  alms- 
bags,  several  examples  of  which  have  been  engraved. 

The  Council  desire  to  acknowledge  the  following  donations  in  aid  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Canterbury  Meeting,  and  of  the  general  purposes  of 
the  Institute  :—  The  Lord  Fitzwalter,  211.  ;  Sir  W.  James,  Bart.,  101.  10s. ; 
The  Earl  Granville,  51. ;  The  Earl  of  Darnley,  51. ;  the  Bishop  of  Dover,  31. ; 
A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  101.  ;  H.  A.  M.  Butler-Johnstone, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  51.  ;  L.  A.  Majendie,  Esq.,  M.P.,  51. ;  C.  S.  Hardy,  Esq.,  51 ; 
T.  G.  Godfrey-Faussett,  Esq.,  21.  2s. ;  G.  Farley,  Esq.,  31.  ;  Capt.  Lam- 
bert, 31. ;  G.  Duppa,  Esq.  (High  Sheriff),  21.  2s. ;  M.  Bell,  Esq.,  31.  3s. ; 
C.  J.  Plumptre,  Esq.,  II.  Is. ;  D.  C.  Thompson,  Esq.,  51.  5s. ;  J.  G.  Talbot, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  31. ;  His  Worship  the  Mayor,  31.  3s. ;  Edw.  Blore,  Esq.,  21. 2s.  • 
W.  Furley,  Esq.,  II.  Is. ;  Alderman  Baternan,  II.  Is.  ;  Rev.  C.  E.  Donne, 
17.  Is.  ',  J.  Henderson,  Esq.,  21.  ;  Rev.  A.  B.  Strettell,  21.  2s.  ;  C.  S. 
Greaves,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  21  2s. 


2  See  Arch.  Jour.  vol.  xi.  p.  188.  Mr. 
Blackburn  is  there  said  (April,  1854)  to 
have  "exhibited  at  the  same  time  another 
relique  which  had  been  handed  down  in 
his  family.  It  is  a  large  shirt  or  tunic  of 
linen,  elaborately  worked  with  lace,  and 
ornamented  with  small  bows  of  blue  and 
red  ribband.  The  tradition  had  always 
been  that  it  had  been  worn  by  Charles  I. 


at  his  execution.  It  bears  stains,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  blood."  With  it  were 
shown  linen  articles  for  an  infant,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  worn  by  Charles  in 
his  childhood.  These  relics  had  come  to 
Mr.  Blackburn's  mother  from  the  family 
of  Hare,  of  Stow  Hall,  Norfolk,  one  of 
whom,  Ralph,  was  made  a  baronet  by 
Charles  I.  in  1641. 
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HANDBOOK  OF    LICHFIELD    CATHEDRAL.    By    JOHN    HEWITT.   Lichfield, 
Lomax,  1875. 

THERE  are  guide-books  and  guide-books ;  very  few  indeed  good,  many 
indifferent,  and  still  more  downright  bad.  To  the  first  class  undoubtedly 
belong  such  as  Walbran's  "  Kipon,"  Nicholson's  "  St.  Alban's,"  and  the 
^unpretending  looking  little  manual  by  Mr.  Hewitt  now  before  us.  In- 
deed, its  singularly  unattractive  cover  will,  we  fear,  prevent  its  meeting 
with  the  favourable  reception  which  its  excellence  undoubtedly  deserves  ; 
and  the  local  reviewers  are  probably  right  in  recommending  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  edition  whose  exterior  as  well  as  interior  shall  entitle  it  to  a 
place  on  our  library  shelves.  We  would  suggest,  with  this  object,  its 
being  incorporated  with  the  "  Handbook  to  Lichfield,"  noticed  in 
vol.  xxxi.  p.  204  of  this  "  Journal." 

Mr.  Hewitt  possesses  many  advantages  for  fulfilling  the  task  he  has 
undertaken.  A  native  of  the  city  to  which  he  is  warmly  attached,  a 
keen  observer,  and  a  versatile  and  accomplished  antiquarian,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  work  to  have  devolved  upon  a  more  con- 
genial workman.  His  minute  acquaintance,  for  many  long  years,  with 
the  noble  structure  which  he  describes,  of  which  the  present  number  of 
the  "Journal"  presents  another  example,  his  familiarity  with  the  literature 
bearing  directly  and  indirectly  on  his  subject,  and  his  advantage  in  pos- 
sessing personal  friends  connected  with  the  restorations  of  the  cathedral 
who  were  both  able  and  willing  to  add  to  Mr.  Hewitt's  own  stores  of  in- 
formation, have  all  contributed  to  place  him  in  a  position  of  which  he  has 
taken  full  advantage.  The  numerous  authorities,  especially  the  late 
Professor  Willis,  are  all  clearly  referred  to,  and  Mr.  Hewitt's  own  sug- 
gestions, frequent  and  shrewd,  combine  in  making  up  an  unusually  good 
handbook.  We  could,  however,  have  wished  that  he  had  offered  at  least 
some  attempt  at  explaining,  amongst  other  difficulties,  about  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  the  so-called  "  Monk's  Larder,"  and  the  original  uses  of  the 
present  library  and  its  adjacent  apartment.  In  another  edition,  more- 
over, we  would  recommend  that  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
singular  chronological  parallelism  in  the  gradual  progress  of  Lichfield 
Oathedral  with  that  of  York,  to  which  Professor  Willis  adverted  at 
p.  20,  vol.  xviii.  of  this  "  Journal ; "  and  it  would  be  also  interesting  if  the 
remarkable  polygonal  apse  at  Lichfield,  unique  in  England,  were  com- 
pared with  continental  examples  of  this  form. 

The  variety  as  well  as  the  details  of  the  subjects  on  which  our  author 
touches  are  unusually  profuse  for  a  guide-book  of  no  higher  pretensions 
than  this.  The  bells,  the  glass,  the  monuments  (existing  and  destroyed), 
the  library  (including  the  far-famed  "  St.  Chad's  Gospel,"  of  which  we 
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have  reason  to  know  that  we  shall  shortly  hear  more),  the  masons' 
marks,  and  the  other  relics,  are  all  clearly  arranged  and  fully  described  • 
and  of  Bishop  Hugh  de  Patteshull's  effigy  an  engraving  is  given  here 
reproduced. 


Bishop  Pat'cslnill's  Effigy. 

Some  interesting  remarks  are  also  offered  on  the  varied  orientation  of 
different  parts  of  the  structure,  and  this  valuable  little  work  closes  with 
an  account  of  the  late  restorations  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott — an  annotated 
list  of  the  Bishops — and  some  curious  observations  on  the  Bishop's 
Prison.  The  points  which  are  suggested  above  for  reconsideration  are 
noted  with  the  conviction  that  these  handbooks  of  Lichfield  and  its 
Cathedral  are  destined  to  assume  a  more  permanent  form. 

W.  H.  T. 


&rdjatologtcai  Intelligence, 

OUR  readers  will  be  gratified  to  hear  that  they  may  expect  another 
important  account  of  discoveries  in  Holyhead  Island  by  the  Hon.  W. 
Owen  Stanley,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Anglesey.  The  site  now  under  his 
careful  investigation  is  Forth  Dafarch  on  the  south  shore  of  the  island, 
about  midway  between  the  South  Stack  and  Porth-y-capel.  In  vol.  vi. 
of  the  "  Journal "  (p.  226),  Mr.  Stanley  gave  an  interesting  memoir  upon  a 
sepulchral  deposit  found  there,  and  mentioned  the  numerous  tumuli 
around,  upon  which  much  sand  had  drifted.  In  consequence  of  some 
recent  disturbance  of  the  soil  of  one  of  these  mounds  appearances  were 
presented  which  attracted  Mr.  Stanley's  attention.  On  continuing  the 
search  some  early  pottery  and  evidences  of  a  sepulchral  deposit  after 
cremation  were  found.  These  were  reported  upon  at  the  Institute  meet- 
ing in  December  last.  Further  investigations  have  been  carried  on  and 
are  still  in  progress,  and  they  present  features  of  the  highest  interest, 
from  the  elucidation  of  which  much  gratification  may  be  anticipated. 

Much  activity  in  archaeological  matters  has  been  shown  of  late  in 
Warwickshire,  chiefly  as  regards  the  investigation  of  ancient  earthworks, 
in  which  Mr.  J.  T.  Burgess  of  Leamington  has  taken  an  active  part.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Longbridge  accidental  circumstances 
have  also  revealed  evidences  of  some  considerable  and  remarkable  sepul- 
chral deposits  which  seem  likely  to  open  up  new  theories  as  to  the  incur- 
sions and  settlement  of  the  Saxon  tribes.  An  account  of  them  has  been 
promised  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  other  bodies.  Mr.  Burgess 
has  kindly  promised  the  Institute  a  general  memoir  upon  the  recently 
discovered  earthworks,  which  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  interest. 

The  Times  correspondent  in  Rome  has  supplied  that  journal  with  a 
long  report  of  archa3ological  discoveries  there  (December  16th,  1875),  in 
the  course  of  the  building  operations  now  being  carried  on.  The  Porta 
Fontinalis  in  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius  has  been  laid  open, — perfect  and 
in  fine  preservation, — exactly  where  it  was  said  by  Stefano  PiSle  to  exist, 
and  agreeing  completely  with  the  few  descriptions  of  it  in  classic  writers. 
The  Times  correspondent  speaks  highly  of  the  lecture  by  PiSle,  given 
half  a  century  ago,  in  which  the  theory  was  broached  which  has  turned 
out  so  correctly.  Mr.  Parker  writes  to  the  same  journal  (Jan.  4,  1876) 
to  deplore  the  fact  that  the  substructures  of  the  Colosseum  laid  open  at 
so  much  expense  and  with  so  much  trouble,  and  which  he  so  carefully 
described  in  his  lectures  before  the  Institute,  both  in  London  and 
Canterbury,  is  now  10  ft.  under  water  "  from  the  blundering  of  the 
Roman  workmen,  who  made  a  hole  in  an  aqueduct,  and  sent  all  the 
water  into  these  substructures.'*  They  afterwards,  instead  of  clearing 
out  the  drain,  employed  a  steam-engine  to  pump  the  water  out,  and 
this  is  stopped  "  for  want  of  funds." 
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Apropos  of  the  memoir  of  the  Abbe  Cochet  at  p.  458,  we  would  direct 
notice  to  a  laudable  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Archaeologists  of  France 
to  erect  a  statue  to  his  memory  in  the  cemetery  at  Kouen.  A  committee 
has  been  formed,  and  an  urgent  appeal  is  made  by  them  for  funds  to 
carry  out  their  object,  which  must  commend  itself  to  the  numerous 
admirers  of  the  author  of  "La  Normandie  Souterraine,"  &c.,  in  this 
country.  Any  communications  in  aid  of  the  project  may  be  made  to  the 
President  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Gustave  Gouellain,  Rampe  Bouvreuil, 
No.  44,  Rouen. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  History  of  Cornwall  is  promised  in  the 
publication  of  the  Registrum  Munimentorum  Prioratus  Launcestonends, 
a  collection  of  charters  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  possessions  of 
the  Priory  of  Launceston,  to  which  the  attention  of  Sir  John  Maclean,  F.S.A., 
and  member  of  the  council  of  the  Institute,  has  been  directed  among  the 
MSS.  in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace.  Sir  John  Maclean  is  already 
very  favourably  known  to  our  readers  by  several  publications,  and  he 
proposes  to  edit  the  "  Registrum,"  of  which  but  very  few  such  records 
exist  relating  to  the  county,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers 
is  obtained.  The  issue  will  be  confined  to  250  ordinary,  and  25  large 
paper,  copies.  The  price  will  be,  for  ordinary  copies,  £1  11s.  6d.,  to  non- 
subscribers  £2  2s.  ;  large  paper  copies  will  be  issued  to  subscribers  only 
at  £3  3s.  each,  bound  in  cloth.  Subscribers'  names  may  be  sent  to  the 
Editor,  Pallingswick  Lodge,  Hammersmith. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Ripon,  has  just  published  an  excellent  little  work,  "  A 
Guide  to  the  Principal  Chambered  Barrows  and  other  Pre-historic  Monu- 
ments "  in  Brittany,  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Rector  of 
Wath,  the  talented  Director  of  the  Museum  formed  by  the  Institute  at 
Ripon  in  1874,  and  the  contributor  to  its  "Journal"  of  a  memoir  upon 
"Castle  Dykes"  (p.  135).  As  already  mentioned  in  our  notice  of  Mr. 
Lukis's  pamphlet  on  "  Rude  Stone  Monuments "  (p.  132),  Mr.  Lukis 
has  an  hereditary  claim  to  treat  of  the  subject  of  his  present  work, 
inasmuch  as  his  father  was  the  earliest  pioneer  in  the  field  of  such 
investigations,  as  vols.  i.,  ii.,  iii.  and  other  early  portions  of  the  "  Journal '' 
will  testify. 

The  second  and  concluding  volume  of  "  The  Hundred  of  Gartree," 
Leicestershire,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill,  F.S.A.,  Rector  of  Cranoe,  &c.,  is 
announced  as  being  ready. 

The  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  F.S.A.,  announces  as  just  ready,  "A 
detailed  Account  of  the  Bells  in  all  the  Old  Parish  Churches  of  Somerset- 
shire, their  Founders,  Legends,  &c."  It  is  in  medium  4to,  and  has 
fourteen  plates  of  illustrations.  Price  to  subscribers  15s.  Qd.  Apply  to 
the  Author,  Rectory,  Clyst  St.  George,  Topsham. 
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Romanesque  to  the  Pointed  style  in 
England,  347 ;  Mr.  Clark's  memoir 
on  Dover  Castle,  436. 

ARMILL.E  : — Celtic,  of  bronze,  found  in 
Glen  Tanner,  Aberdeenshire,  112  ;  of 
bronze  found  nearBlythborough,  357 

ARMS  AND  ARMOUR: — Memoir  on  the 
"  Lorica  Trilix "  of  Virgil,  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  King,  48 ;  shirts  of  mail  and 
fifteenth  century  helmet,  exhibited 
by  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  484 ; 
Spanish  plug  bayonet  with  brass- 
mounted  knife-blade,  485. 


Ashill,  Roman  pottery  found  at,  108. 
Auditor's  report,  and  balance  sheet 


1874,  333. 
Aztec  miniature  skull,  486. 


for 


B. 


Bacon,  Mr.,  his  remarks  on  the  lock-plate 

found  at  South  Lopham,  254. 
Bain,  Mr.  J.,  and  Rev.  C.   Rogers,  their 
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work  on  the  diocesan  registers  of 
Glasgow,  noticed,  127. 

Barnwell,  brass  xecretum  representing  the 
head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  a 
charger,  found  near,  255. 

Birdbrooke,  knife,  probably  Scandinavian, 
found  at,  111. 

Birkin  Church,  cross-legged  effigies  in,  326. 

Bloxam,  Mr.  M.  H.,  his  memoir  on 
sepulchral  cross-legged  effigies  of 
Civilians,  326;  exhibits  drawings,  &c., 
of  same,  ib. ;  sketches  of  architectural 
details  by  Michel  Angelo,  ib. 

Blythborough,  bronze  armlet  and  fibula 
found  near,  327. 

Bonnewell,  Mr.  W.  H.,  exhibits  urn  found 
at  Cirencester,  256. 

Boston,  the  u  Silver  Oar"  of,  331. 

Braby,  Mr.  F.,  exhibits  handle  of  bronze 
vase  found  at  Slinfold,  332. 

Bradford,  John,  letter  from,  475. 

BRONZE,  ANTIQUITIES  OF  :  —  Statuette 
found  at  Stretham;  pommel  of 
Roman  sword  (?)  found  at  Fiesoli, 
109  ;  Celtic  armlets  and  rings  found 
in  Glen  Tanner,  Aberdeenshire,  112 ; 
Roman  ring  of,  with  intaglio,  found 
at  Kentchester,  ib. ;  bronze  hooks 
found  at  Stretham  and  Diss,  249; 
found  at  Felixstowe  and  Dunwich, 
250;  armlet  and  fibula  found  near 
Blythborough,  357 ;  handle  of  vase 
found  at  Slinfold,  332 ;  ring  found 
atChalton,478. 

Brownlow,  the  Earl,  exhibits  the  "  Silver 
Oar"  of  Boston,  331. 

Brunswick,  silver-gilt  coin  cup  made  at, 
481. 

Burtt,  Mr.,  his  observations  on  a  seal 
representing  the  head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  a  charger,  255. 

Bury,  Mr.  T.  Talbot,  F.S.A.,  his  obser- 
vations on  effigies  of  Crusaders,  326. 

Bussel,  family  of,  documents  relating 
to,  479. 

Bussell,  Robert,  seal  of,  479. 


C. 


Caerleon,  Roman  mural  tablet  found  at, 

330. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE  :  —  Bronze      statuette 

found    at    Stretham,    107 ;    bronze 

hooks  found  there,  249  ;  brass  se- 

cretum  found  near  Barnwell,  255. 
Canterbury  Cathedral,    memoir  on   the 

choir-screen  of,  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott, 

86. 
Canterbury,  till  Domesday,  memoir  by 

Mr.  T.  G.  Godfrey-Faussett  on,  369. 
Canterbury,  report  of  the  Annual  Meeting 

at,  486. 
Carnarvon     Castle,     memoir      by     Sir 


Llewellyn  Turner  on  recent  dis- 
coveries at,  103. 

Carter,  Mr.  T.,  his  memoir  on  Ripon,  and 
its  Wakemen,  328,  394. 

Castle-Dykes,  memoir  on,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Lukis,  135,  251 ;  flue-tiles  and 
other  objects  found  there,  254. 

Chalton,  bronze  ring  found  at,  478. 

CHESHIRE:- Seal  of  William  de  Meles 
found  at  Great  Meols,  478. 

Chester,  Rev.  J.  G.,  communicates  copies 
of  letters  from  John  Bradford  and 
A,  Holt,  475. 

Chester,  gold  and  silver  rings,  various, 
found  in  and  near,  485. 

Church,  Mr.  H.  F.,  exhibits  Roman  coins 
found  at  Naseby,  112. 

Cirencester,  urn  found  at,  256. 

Clark,  Mr.  G.  T.,  his  memoir  on  the  Castle 
of  Kenilworth,  55;  on  Rochester 
Castle,  205;  on  the  earthworks  of 
the  Wiltshire  Avon,  Old  Sarum  and 
Downton,  290  ;  on^Dover  Castle,  436. 

Cochet,  the  Abbg,  memoir  of,  by  Mr.  C. 
Roach  Smith,  462. 

COINS  : — Roman,  found  at  Naseby,  112; 
gold  nobles,  temp.  E.  III.,  251  ; 

Suarter-nobles,  temp.    E.   IV.,  ib. ; 
oman,  of  gold,  ib. 

Cowell,   Mrs.   J.,   exhibits    old    English 
puzzle-cup  found  at  Newton  Popple- 
ford,  485. 
Cox,  Rev.  J.  C.,  exhibits  specimen  of 

fabricated  leaden  figures,  251. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  watch,  with  his  arms 
engraved  thereon,  485. 


D. 


Dawkins,  Mr.  W.  B.,  his  work  on  Cave 
hunting,  noticed,  114. 

DERBYSHIRE  :  —  Cross-legged  effigy  in 
Youlgrave  church,  326  ;  memoir,  by 
Mr.  Watkin,  on  the  identification  of 
the  Roman  stations  "Navio"  and 
"  Aquae,"  with  remarks  on  others  in 
Derbyshire,  475. 

DEVONSHIRE  : — Gold  ring  found  in,  112  ; 
old  English  puzzle-cup  found  at 
Newton  Poppleford,  485. 

Diss,  bronze  hook  found  at,  249. 

DOCUMENTS,  ORIGINAL  :  —  Relating  to 
witchcraft  in  the  Somers  Islands,  89, 
239;  "Joyalx"  of  John  of  Gaunt 
bequeathed  to  the  cathedral  church 
of  Lincoln,  317 ;  Charter  of  Uhtred, 
Regulus  of  the  Huicci,  329 ;  Roll  of 
the  "  Communarius  "  of  the  convent 
of  Norwich  for  the  year  1327,  sup- 
plemented by  that  of  the  "Pitan- 
ciarius  "  for  the  same  year,  471 ;  re- 
lating to  the  families  of  Bussel, 
Meles  and  Farington,  479. 
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Donaldson,  Professor,  his  observations  on 
Sir  L.  Turner's  memoir  on  discoveries 
at  Carnarvon  Castle,  107;  on 
masonry,  said  to  be  Roman,  found 
in  London,  328. 

DORSET  : — Mr.  Warne's  "  Ancient  Dorset " 
and  Dr.  Wake  Smart's  introduction 
to  the  ethnology  of  Dorset,  &c., 
noticed,  128. 

Dover  castle,  memoir  on,  by  Mr.  G.  T. 
Clark,  436. 

Downton,  Mr.  Clark's  memoir  on,  305. 

Drummond,  Mr.  F.  T.,  exhibits  inscribed 
silver-gilt  box,  German,  with  em- 
blems, 256. 

Dunwich,  bronze  hooks  found  at,  250. 


E. 


ESSEX  :— Knife,  probably  Scandinavian, 
found  near  Birdbrooke,  111 ;  intended 
work  by  Mr.  Walford  on  the  anti- 
quities of,  ib.  ;  coffin-lid  found  at 
East  Tilbury,  113. 

Exeter,  report  on  the  presentation  of  a 
gold  chain  and  badge  of  office  by 
the  Institute  to  the  City  of,  102. 


F. 


Farington,  John  de,  seal  of,  481. 

Ffarington,  Miss,  exhibits  seal  of  William 
de  Meles,  found  at  Great  Meols,  478  ; 
original  documents  relating  to  the 
families  of  Bussel,  Meles,  and  Faring- 
ton, 479. 

Felixstowe,  bronze  hooks  found  at,  250. 

Fiesoli,  bronze  pommel  of  a  sword  (?) 
found  at,  109. 

Fitch,  Mr.  R.,  exhibits  bronze  hooks 
found  at  Felixstowe  and  Dunwich, 
250. 

Fortnum,  Mr.  C.  D.  E.,  his  memoir  on 
the  original  portrait  of  Michel 
Angelo,  by  Leo  Leone,  1,  249 ;  ex- 
hibits wax  model  of  same,  and 
bronze  medal  of  same,  249;  fork 
and  spoon,  of  silver-gilt,  from  the 
Soulages  collection,  254  ;  a  case  with 
knife,  fork  and  spoon  with  silver 
handles,  ib. ;  his  description  of  rings 
and  seals  belonging  to  the  Marquess 
of  Ripon,  310;  exhibits  Ashanti 
finger-ring  of  gold,  330. 

Fountains  Abbey,  rings,  &c.,  found  at, 
107;  description  of  same  by  Mr. 
Fortnum,  310. 

Francis  I.  (of  France)  and  his  wife 
Eleonora,  portrait  of,  iu  sulphur, 
251. 

VOL.  XXXII. 


G. 


Gaunt,  John  of,  documents  relating  to 
his  bequests  to  the  cathedral  of 
Lincoln,  317. 

Glen  Tanner,  Aberdeenshire,  Celtic  arm- 
lets and  ring  found  in,  112. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  :— Urn  found  at  Ciren- 
cester,  25ti. 

GLYPTIC  ART  : — Gold  ring  with  inscribed 
intaglio  of  onyx,  254;  inscribed 
onyx  intaglio,  ib. ;  intaglio  on  blood- 
stone, 485. 

Godfrey-Faussett,  Mr.  T.  G.,  his  memoir 
on  Canterbury  till  Domesday,  369. 

GOLD,  objects  of  :  —Ring,  found  in  Devon- 
shire, 112  ;  coins,  English  and  Ro- 
man, 251  ;  ring  of,  with  inscribed 
intaglio,  254  ;  Ashanti  finger-ring  of, 
330  ;  rings  of,  various,  found  in  and 
near  Chester,  485. 

Gwilt,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  exhibits  Roman  lamps 
found  in  South wark,  108  ;  Roman 
glass  bottle  found  there,  ib. ;  lachry- 
matories found  in  South  wark,  256  ; 
seal  of  St.  Mary,  Overy,  South  wark, 
ib. 


Hamilton,  Mr.  W.  D.,  exhibits  table 
knife  and  fork  in  case,  250. 

HAMPSHIRE  :— bronze  ring  found  at  Chal- 
ton,  478;  piece  of  semi-vitrified 
earthenware  found  at  Idsworth,  ib. 

Henderson,  Mr.  J.,  exhibits  Persian  belt- 
clasp,  inlaid  with  gold,  108;  Moorish 
stirrups,  ib.  ;  richly  decorated  Al- 
banian pistols,  330 ;  thirteenth  cen- 
tury bronze  casket,  inlaid  with 
silver,  476. 

HEREFORDSHIRE  : — Roman  bronze  ring 
with  iutaglio,  found  at  Kentchester, 
112;  cross  legged  effigies  in  Much 
Marcle  church,  326. 

Hewitt,  Mr.,  his  notice  of  an  inscription 
recording  the  building  of  St.  Chad's 
church,  Stafford,  107;  his  memoir 
on  Lichfield  cathedral,  as  it  appeared 
at  the  close  of  the  siege  by  the 
Parliamentarians,  109  ;  his  memoir 
on  sculptures  in  Lichfield  cathedral, 
432;  his  handbook  to  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  noticed,  520. 

Holt,  A.,  letter  from,  476. 

Huicci,  Uhtred,  Regulus  of  the,  charter 
of,  329. 

Hutchings,  Mr.  Hubert,  exhibits  early 
watches,  one  with  arms  assigned  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  485. 

4    A 
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Iclsworth,  piece  of  semi-vitrified  earthen- 
ware found  at,  478. 

ITALY  : — Bronze  pommel  of  a  sword  (?) 
found  at  Fiesoli,  109 ;  Etruscan 
tombs  found  at  Orvieto,  112  ;  bodies 
found  at  Pompeii,  ib.  •  Mr.  Parker's 
memoir  on  explorations  in  Rome, 
275,483;  Etruscan  vase  found  in  a 
tomb  on  the  site  of  Vitulonia,  327  ; 
Professor  Bunnell  Lewis's  memoir 
on  the  antiquities  of  Ravenna,  417, 
484 ;  plans,  &c.,  illustrating  Mr. 
Parker's  discourse  on  Rome,  485. 


J. 


Jarvis,  Rev.  E.  G.,  exhibits  knife  from 
Holland,  with  carved  wood  handle, 
251. 

Jervoise,  Sir  J.  C.,  Bart.,  exhibits  collec- 
tion of  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  of 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
254  ;  gold  ring  with  inscribed  onyx 
intaglio,  ib.  ;  unset  inscribed  onyx 
intaglio,  ib.  ;  bronze  ring,  found  at 
Chalton,  478;  piece  of  semi-vitriBed 
earthenware,  found  at  Idswortb,  ib. 


K. 


KENT  : — Memoir  on  the  choir-screen  of 
Canterbury  cathedral,  by  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  86 ;  on  Rochester  castle,  by 
Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  205  ;  Mr.  Godfrey- 
Faussett's  memoir  on  Canterbury  till 
Domesday,  369 ;  Mr.  Clark's  memoir 
on  Dover  castle ;  report  of  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Institute,  at 
Canterbury,  486. 

Kentchester,  Roman  bronze  ring,  with 
intaglio,  found  at,  112. 

KeiT,  Mrs.  A.,  exhibits  photographs  of 
Etruscan  tombs,  found  at  Orvieto, 
112;  the  like,  of  bodies  found  at 
Pompeii,  ib. 

King,  Mr.  C.  W.,  his  memoir  on  the 
"Lorica  Trilix"  of  Virgil,  48,  326; 
exhibits  brass  sccretum  representing 
the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in 
a  charger,  found  near  Barnwell,  255 ; 
rubbing  of  a  Roman  mural  tablet 
found  at  Caerleon,  330. 


LANCASHIRE:  —  Documents  relating  to 
land,  &c.,  in  various  places  in,  479, 
480,  481. 

Lefroy,  Major-General,  contributes  docu- 


ments relating  to  witchcraft  in  the 
Somers  Islands,  89,  239. 

LEICESTERSHIRE  :— Cross-legged  effigy  in 
Thurlaston  church,  326. 

Leone,  Leo,  memoir,  by  Mr.  Fortnum, 
on  the  original  portrait  of  Michel 
Angelo,  by,  1,  249. 

Lewis,  Professor  Bunnell,  his  memoir  on 
the  antiquities  of  Ravenna,  417,  484  ; 
exhibits  specimens  of  Etruscan 
jewellery,  485. 

Lichfield  Cathedral,  as  it  appeared  at  the 
close  of  the  siege  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, memoir  on,  by  Mr.  Hewitt, 
109  ;  Mr.  Hewitt's  memoir  on  Sculp- 
tures in,  432. 

Lincoln,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of,  exhi- 
bit portion  of  a  fifteenth  century 
calendar,  107. 

Lincoln,  the  Rev.  E.  Venables'  notes  of 
an  examination  of  the  architecture 
of  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of,  229, 
475 ;  documents  relating  to  the  be- 
quests of  John  of  Gaunt  to  the 
Cathedral  of,  317. 

LINCOLNSHIRE  :  —  Sepulchral  brass  of 
William  de  Lound  found  in  Althorpe 
church,  327;  the  "Silver  Oar"  of 
Boston,  331. 

Loftie,  Rev.  W.  J.,  his  observations  on 
MSS.  exhibited  at  the  Ripon  Meet- 
ing, 102 ;  exhibits  illuminated  MSS., 
250. 

London,  notes  on  masonry  found  in,  as- 
serted to  be  Roman,  327 ;  portions 
of  Roman  shoes  found  in,  329; 
drawing  of  Roman  wall  near  New- 
gate, 477  ;  silver  mace  of  the  Water- 
man's Company  of,  478. 

Lopham,  South,  lock-plate  from  church 
of,  253,  254. 

Lound,  William  de,  sepulchral  brass  of, 
in  Althorpe  church,  327. 

Lukis,  Rev.  W.  C.,  his  memoir  on  Castle- 
Dykes,  135,  251 ;  exhibits  flue-tiles 
and  other  objects  found  there,  254. 


M. 


Maclean,  Sir  John,  his  report  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  gold  chain  and  badge 
of  office  to  the  City  of  Exeter  by  the 
Institute,  102. 

Manning,  Rev.  C.  R.,  exhibits  photographs 
of  Roman  pottery  found  at  Ashill, 
108;  bronze  hooks  found  at  Stret- 
ham  and  Diss,  249 ;  rubbing  of 
sepulchral  brass  of  William  de  Lound 
found  in  Althorpe  church,  327. 

Marcle,  Much,  cross-legged  effigy  in  the 
church  of,  326. 

Maximilian  I.,  Emperor  of  the  Romans, 
silver  medal  of,  478. 
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Meles,  William  de,  seal  of,  478  ;  family 
of,  documents  relating  to,  479. 

Meols,  Great,  seal  of  William  de  Meles, 
found  at,  478. 

Michel  Angelo.     See  Angelo. 

Morgan,  Mr.  Octavius,  his  memoir  on  the 
classification  and  arrangement  of  a 
collection  of  watches,  109,  188;  ex- 
hibits a  collection  of  watches,  199, 
251,  254  ;  portrait  in  sulphur  of 
Francis  I.  (of  France)  and  his  wife 
Eleanora,  25]  ;  clocks,  and  clock- 
watches,  252  ;  silver-gilt  coin  cup  of 
Brunswick  make,  481,  484;  his  de- 
scription of  a  clock  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Munday,  484. 

Munday,  Mr.,  exhibits  seventeenth  cen- 
tury clock,  484. 


N. 


Naseby,  Roman  coins  found  at,  112. 

Navio,  Mr.  Watkin's  memoir  on  the 
identification  of  the  .Roman  station 
of,  475. 

Newton  Poppleford,  old  English  puzzle- 
cup  found  at,  485. 

Nightingale,  Mr.  J.  E.,  exhibits  gold  ring 
found  in  Devonshire,  112;  watch- 
cases,  and  silver  spoon  of  peculiar 
type,  478. 

NORFOLK  : — "  Notes  on  Norwich  Cathe- 
dral," by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Stewart,  16, 
155 ;  Roman  pottery  found  at  Ashill, 
108 ;  bronze  hook  found  at  Diss, 
249  ;  lock-plate  from  South  Lopham 
church,  253, 254  ;  Roll  of  the  "  Com- 
munarius  "  of  the  convent  of  Nor- 
wich for  the  year  1327;  supple- 
mented by  that  of  the  "  Pitanciarius  " 
for  the  same  year,  471. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  :  —  Roman  coins 
found  at  Naseby,  112. 

Norwich,  "  Notes  "  on  the  Cathedral  of, 
by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Stewart,  16, 
155;  roll  of  the  "  Communarius " 
of  the  convent  of,  for  the  year  1327, 
supplemented  by  that  of  the  "  Pit- 
anciarius" for  the  same  year,  471. 

0. 

Orvieto,  Etruscan  tombs  found  at,  112. 
P. 

Page,  Mr.,  exhibits  bronze  pommel  of  a 
sword  handle  (?)  found  at  Fiesoli 
109 ;  two  vessels  of  mediaeval  pot- 
tery, ib. ;  early  clocks  and  watches, 
113;  gold  coins  temp.  Edward  III. 
and  Edward  IV.,  251,  327;  gold 
Roman  coins,  ib. ;  bronze  armlet 
and  fibula  found  near  Blythborough, 


327 ;  German  flint-and-steel  box,  ib. ; 
Etruscan  vase  found  on  the  site  of 
Vitulonia,  ib. 

Parker,  Mr.  J.  H.,  C.B.,  his  memoir  on 
explorations  in  Rome  in  the  season  of 
1874-5,  274,  483 ;  his  plans,  &c.,  in 
illustration  of  same,  485. 

Pigochet,  Philippe,    book    of    "Hours" 
i  printed  by,  327. 

Pigot,  Rev.  H.,  exhibits  bronze  statuette 
found  at  Stretham,  107  ;  nine  dishes 
of  pewter  and  one  of  earthenware, 
probably  Roman,  found  at  Stret- 
ham, 330. 

Pompeii,  bodies  found  at,  112. 

POTTERY  : — Roman  lamps  found  in  South- 
wark,  108;  Roman,  found  at  Ashill, 
ib.  ;  mediaeval,  109 ;  urn  found  at 
Cirencester,  256  ;  old  English  puzzle- 
cup  found  at  Newton  Poppleford, 
485. 

Potts,  Mr.  F.,  exhibits  various  gold  and 
silver  rings  found  in  and  near  Ches- 
ter, 485. 

PUBLICATIONS,  ARCHAEOLOGICAL,  Notices 
of  :— Cave  Hunting,  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Dawkins,  114;  the  Diocesan  Regis- 
ters of  the  Archbishoprick  of  Glas- 
gow, by  Mr.  J.  Bain  and  the  Rev.  C. 
Rogers,  127;  Ancient  Dorset,  by 
Mr.  Warne,  and  Introduction  to  the 
Ethnology  of  Dorset,  &c.,  by  Dr. 
Wake  Smart,  12S,  257  ;  Lapidarium 
Septentrionale,  or  a  Description  of 
the  Monuments  of  Roman  rule  in 
the  North  of  England,  335 ;  Hand- 
book of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  by  J. 
Hewitt,  520. 

Pullan,  Mr.  R.  P.,  his  memoir  on  the 
revival  of  Polychromatic  decoration 
in  churches,  265. 


R. 


Ranking,  Mr.  B.  M.,  exhibits  a  book  of 
"Hours,"  printed  on  vellum  by 
Pigochet,  327;  fragment  of  Babylo- 
nian tablet,  478 ;  silver  medal  of 
Maximilian  I.,  Emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans, ib. ,  miniature  skull  of  Aztec 
origin,  486. 

Ravenna,  Professor  Bunnell  Lewis's  me- 
moir on  the  antiquities  of,  417,  484. 

RINGS  :— Found  at  Fountains  Abbey,  107; 
bronze,  found  in  Glen  Tanner,  Aber- 
deenshire,  112;  Roman,  of  bronze, 
found  at  Kentchester,  ib.;  of  gold 
with  inscribed  intaglio,  254  ;  descrip- 
tion, by  Mr.  Fortnum,  of  those  found 
at  Fountains  Abbey,  310;  Ashanti 
finger-ring  of  gold,  330;  of  bronze, 
found  at  Chalton,  478  ;  various,  of 
gold  and  silver,  found  in  and  near 
Chester,  485. 
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Ripon,  notices  of  the  Annual  Meeting  at, 

102. 
Ripon,  the  Marquess  of,  exhibits  rings, 

&c.,  found  at  Fountains  Abbey,  107  ; 

description  of  same,  by  Mr.  Fortuum, 

310. 
Ripon  and  its  Wakemen,  Mr.  T.  Carter's 

memoir  on,  328,  394. 
Ripon,  Mayor  and  Corporation  of,  exhibit 

the  belt  and  horn  of  the  Wakemen 

of  Ripon,  328. 
Rogers,  Rev.  C.,   and  Mr.  J.  Bain,  their 

work  on  the  Diocesan  Registers  of 

Glasgow,  noticed,  127. 
ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES: — Lamps  and  glass 

bottle   found    in    Southwark,    108; 

bronze  pommel  of  sword  (?)  found   j 

at  Fiesoli,  109  ;    bronze  ring,  with   j 

intaglio,  found  at  Kentchester,  112 ;    . 

coins,  found  at  Naseby,  ib.  ;  memoir 
on  Castle  Dykes,  by  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Lukis.  13f»,  251 ;  Roman  coins  of 
gold,  251;  flue- tiles  and  other  objects 
found  at  Castle  Dykes,  254  ;  lachry- 
matories found  in  Southwark,  350 ; 
notes  on  masonrv  found  in  London 
asserted  to  be  Roman,  327  ;  portions 
of  Roman  ehoes  found  in  Lcndon, 
329  ;  mural  tablet  found  at  Caerleon, 
320  ;  dishes  of  pewter  and  earthen- 
ware found  at  Stretham,  330  ;  handle 
of  bronze  vase  found  at  Slinfold, 
332;  Mr.  Watkin'a  memoir  on  the 
Identification  of  the  Roman  Stations  | 
"  Navio  "  and  "  Aquro,"  with  remarks 
on  others  in  Derbyshire,  475  ;  draw-  I 
ing  of  Roman  wall  near  Newgate,  j 
London,  477  ;  fragments  of  glass, 
probably  Roman,  found  at  Sommers- 
bury,  478. 
Romans,  Maximilian  L,  Emperor  of  the,  j 

silver  medal  of,  478. 

Rome,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker's  memoir  on 
Explorations  in,  275,  483;  plans, 
&c.,  in  illustration  of  same,  485. 


8. 

Sarum,  Old,  Mr.  Clark's  memoir  on,  290. 

Schreiber,  Lady  Charlotte,  exhibits  early 
watches  and  watch-case,  476. 

SCOTLAND  -.—  Celtic  armlets  and  ring 
found  in  Glen  Tanner,  Aberdeenshire, 
112  ;  notice  of  a  work  on  the  Dio- 
cesan Registers  of  the  Archbishoprick 
of  Glasgow,  127. 

Scott,  Sir  G.  G.,  his  memoir  on  the  Choir- 
screen  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  186  ; 
on  the  Transition  from  the  Roman- 
esque to  the  Pointed  Style  in 
England,  347. 

Scott,  Sir  Sibbald  D.,  Bart.,  his  observa- 
tions at  the  commencement  of  a 


Session,  102  ;   his  observations   on 
the  decease  of  Sir  E.  Smirke,  826. 
SEALS  :— Brass  secrctum,  representing  the 
head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  a 
charger,  found  at  Barnwell,  255  ;  of 
St.   Mary  Overy,   Southwark,    256 ; 
William  de  Meles,  478 ;  Robert  Bus- 
sell,  479;  Richard  de  Thorp,  480; 
John  de  Farington,  481. 
Seddon,  Mr.  J.  P.,  exhibits  portions  of 
Roman  shoes  found  in  London,  329. 
Selby,    Mr.,    exhibits     psalm-book    with 
embroidered  cover,    111;     a   knife, 
probably  Scandinavian,  found  near 
Birdbrooke,  ib. ;  plates  of  engravings 
of  antiquarian  work  by  Mr.  Walford, 
112. 
SEPULCHRAL  BRASSES  :    of    William  de 

Lound  in  Althorpe  church,  327. 
SILVER,  ANTIQUITIES  OF  :- Covers  for 
shoe-heels,  109;  knives  and  forks, 
with  handles  of,  254  ;  spoons  of,  ib. ;. 
inscribed  silver-gilt  box  with  emblems, 
256;  the  "Silver  Oar"  of  Boston, 
331 ;  spoon  of  early  type  in  etui  case, 
476;  medal  of  Maximilian  I.,  Emperor 
of  the  Romans,  478;  spoon  of  Swias 
work,  ib. ;  silver  mace  of  the  Water- 
men's Company,  London,  t'6. ;  silver- 
gilt  coin  cup  of  Brunswick  make, 
481,  484  ;  rings  of,  various,  found  in 
and  near  Chester,  485. 
Sinclair,  Sir  W.,  notarial  instrument  of 

seizin  of,  108. 
Slinfold,  handle  of  bronze  vase  found  at, 

832. 

Smart,  Dr.  Wake,   his  "  Introduction  to 
the  Ethnology  of  Dorset,"  &c,,  no- 
ticed, 128. 
Smirke,    Sir    Edward,    remarks    on    his 

decease,  326. 
Smith,  Mr.  C.  Roach,  hia  memoir  of  th* 

Abb6  Cochet,  462. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  J.  B.,  exhibits  a  Spanish, 
plug  bayonet,  with  born  grip  and 
brass-mounted  knife-blade,  485. 
Soden-Smith,  Mr.  R.  H.,  his  remarks 
upon  silver  shoe-heels,  110  ;  exhibits 
bronze  armlets  and  bronze  rings 
found  in  Glen  Tanner,  Aberdeen- 
shire,  112  ;  Roman  bronze  ring  found 
at  Kentchester,  ib. ;  his  observations 
on  the  wax  model  for  the  portrait  oi 
Michel  Angelo,  249;  on  a  book 
printed  by  Figochet,  327  ;  exhibits 
fragments  of  glass,  probably  Roman, 
found  at  Sommersbury,  478. 
Somers  Islands,  documents  relating  to 

witchcraft  in  the,  89,  239. 
'   Sommerebury,  fragments  of  glass,  pro- 
bably Roman,  found  at,  478. 
i   Southwark,  Roman  antiquities  found  in, 
108,  256;  seal  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  256. 
I  SPOONS  :  of  silver-gilt,  from  the  Soulages 
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collection,  254;  of  silver,  engraved, 
Flemish  or  German,  ib.;  of  early 
type,  in  etui  case,  476;  of  Swiss 
work,  with  carved  ivory  handle,  478  ; 
of  silver,  without  hall-mark,  ib. 
Sparvel- Bayly,  Mr.  J.  H.,  exhibits  draw- 
ing of  a  coffin-lid  found  at  East 
Tilbury,  113. 

Stafford,  St.  Chad's  church,  notice  of  an 
inscription  recording  the  building 
of,  107. 

STAFFORDSHIRE  .-—Memoir  on  Lichfield 
Cathedral  as  it  appeared  at  the  close 
of  the  siege  by  the  Parliamentarians, 
by  Mr.  Hewitt,  109;  on  Sculptures 
in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  by  Mr. 
Hewitt,  432.. 

Stanley,  the  Hon.  W.  Owen,  his  observa- 
tions on  the  death  of  Professor 
Willis,  &c.,  251. 

Stewart,  Rev.  D.  J.,  his  °  Notes  on  Nor- 
wich Cathedral,"  16,  155;  commu- 
nicates roll  of  the  "  Communarius  " 
of  the  convent  of  Norwich  for  the 
year  1327 ;  supplemented  by  that  of 
the  "  Pitauciarius"  for  the  same 
year,  471. 

Strethain,  bronze  statuette  found  at,  107; 
bronze  hook  found  at,  249;  dishes 
of  pewter  and  earthenware  found  at, 
330. 

SUFFOLK  :— Bronze  hooks  found  at  Felix- 

stowe  and  Dunwich,   250 ;    bronze 

armlet  and  fibula  found  near  Blyth- 

borough,  327. 

SURREY  : — Roman  antiquities  found  in 

South wark,  108,  256. 
SUSSEX  : — Fragments  of  glass,  probably 
Roman,  found  at  Sommerebury,  47tf. 


T. 


Talbot  de  Malahide,  Lord,  his  obser- 
vations on  Mr.  Parker's  discourse  on 
researches  in  Rome,  484;  exhibits 
shirta  of  mail  and  helmet,  Ib. 

Thorp,  Richard  de,  seal  of,  480. 

Thurlaston  Church,  cross-legged  effigies 
in,  326. 

Tilbury,  East,  coffin-lid  found  at,  113. 

Tregellas,  Mr.  W.  H.,  gives  a  short  rteumi 
of  the  Ripou  meeting,  102 ;  exhibits 
lock-plate  found  in  South  Lopham 
Church,  253  ;  his  observations  on 
cross-legged  effigies,  326 ;  exhibits  a 
pair  of  silver  covers  for  shoe-heels 
and  patch-box,  109 ;  etui  case,  once 
belonging  to  the  Queen  of  Henry  III. 
(of  France),  476;  his  observations 
on  the  use  of  forks,  477. 

Tucker,  Dorothy,  dress  shoe  and  clog  of, 
111. 

Tucker,  Mr.  S.  J.,  Rovgt  Croix,  exhibits 


dress    shoe    and    clog   of    Dorothy 

Turner,  Sir  Llewellyn,  his  notices  of 
recent  discoveries  at  Carnarvon 
Castle,  103. 


U. 

Uhtred,  Regulus  of  the  Huicci,  charter 
of,  329. 


V. 


Venables,  Rev.  E.,  his  notes  of  an  exa- 
mination of  the  architecture  of  the 
choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  229,  475. 

Vernon,  Mr.  W.  H.,  exhibits  knife,  fork, 
and  spoon  of  Swiss  work,  478; 
silver  mace  of  the  Watermen's 
Company  of  London,  ib. 

Virgil,  memoir  on  the  "  Lorica  Trilix"  of, 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  King,  48,  326. 

Vitulouia,  Etruscan  vase  found  in  a  tomb 
on  the  site  of,  327. 


W. 


WALES  : —  Notices  by  Sir  Llewellyn 
Turner  of  recent  discoveries  at 
Carnarvon  Castle,  103;  Roman  mural 
tablet  found  at  Caerleon,  330. 

Walford,  Mr.,  plates  of  an  intended 
antiquarian  work  by,  112. 

Waller,  Mr.  J.  G.,  his  notes  on  masonry, 
called  Roman,  found  in  London,  327; 
exhibits  drawing  of  Roman  wall  in 
London,  477. 

Warne,  Mr.,  his  "Ancient  Dorset"  no- 
ticed, 128. 

WARWICKSHIRE  : — Memoir  on  the  Castle 
of  Kenilworth,  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark, 
55. 

WATCHES  : — Mr.  Morgan's  memoir  on  the 
classification  and  arrangement  of  a 
collection  of,  109, 188;  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Morgan,  109, 251, 254 ;  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Page,  113;  by  Coffrey,  of 
London,  and  French  watch  by  Cochin, 
exhibited  by  Lady  C.  Schreiber,  476  ; 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Hutchings,  one 
having  the  arms  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
485. 

Watkin,  Mr.  W.  T.,  his  memoir  on  the 
identification  of  the  Roman  stations 
*'  Navio"  and  "  Aquae,"  with  remarks 
on  others  in  Derbyshire,  475. 

Wickenden,  Rev.  J.  F.,  communicates 
documents  relating  to  the  "  Joyalx" 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  bequeathed  to  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Lincoln,  317. 
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Willis,  Rev.  Professor,  observations  on 
his  decease,  251. 

WILTSHIRE  : — Mr.  Clark's  memoir  on  the 
earthworks  of  the  Wiltshire  Avon, 
Old  Sarum,  and  Downton,  290. 

Witchcraft  in  the  Somers  Islands,  docu- 
ments relating  to,  89,  239. 

Woof,  Mr.,  exhibits  notarial  instrument 
of  seizin  of  Sir  W.  Sinclair,  108 ; 
charter  of  Uhtred,  Regains  of  the 
Huicci,  329. 


V. 


YORKSHIRE  : — Observations  on  the  An- 


nual Meeting  at  Rij  on,  102;  rings 
found  at  Fountains  Abbey,  107 ; 
memoir  on  Castle-Dykes,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Lukis,  135,  251 ;  flue-tiles  and 
other  objects  found  at  Castle-Dyki  -. 
254  ;  description  by  Mr.  Fortnum 
of  rings,  &c.,  found  at  Fountains 
Abbey,  310  ;  cross-legged  effigy  in 
Birkin  Church,  326;  Mr.  Carter's 
memoir  on  Ripon  and  its  Wakemen, 
328,  394  ;  belt  and  horn  of  the 
Wakemen  of  Ripon,  328,  394. 
Youlgrave  Church,  cross-legged  effigy 
in,  326. 
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